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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


The translation of the twenty-sixth German edition of this grammar, originally 
prepared by the Rev. G. W. Collins and revised by me, was published in 1898. Since 
that date a twenty-seventh German edition has appeared; and Prof. Kautzsch was 
already engaged on a twenty-eighth in 1908 when the English translation was 
becoming exhausted. He sent me the sheets as they were printed off, and I began 
revising the former translation in order to produce it as soon as possible after the 
completion of the German. The whole of the English has been carefully compared 
with the new edition, and, it is hoped, improved in many points, while Prof. 
Kautzsch’s own corrections and additions have of course been incorporated. As 
before, the plan and arrangement of the original have been strictly followed, so that 
the references for sections and paragraphs correspond exactly in German and English. 
Dr. Driver has again most generously given up time, in the midst of other 
engagements, to reading the sheets, and has made numerous suggestions. To him also 
are chiefly due the enlargement of the index of subjects, some expansions in the new 
index of Hebrew words, and some additions to the index of passages, whereby we 
hope to have made the book more serviceable to students. I have also to thank my 
young friend, Mr. Godfrey R. Driver, of Winchester College, for some welcome help 
in correcting proofs of the Hebrew index and the index of passages. 3N rratz/ 1 nnn p. 
Many corrections have been sent to me by scholars who have used the former English 
edition, especially the Rev. W. E. Blomfield, the Rev. S. Holmes, Mr. P. Wilson, Prof. 
Witton Davies, Mr. G. H. Skipwith, and an unknown correspondent at West Croydon. 
These, as well as suggestions in reviews, have all been considered, and where 
possible, utilized. I am also much indebted to the Press-readers for the great care 
which they have bestowed on the work. 

Finally, I must pay an affectionate tribute to the memory of Prof. Kautzsch, who 
died in the spring of this year, shortly after finishing the last sheets of the twenty- 
eighth edition. For more than thirty years he was indefatigable in improving the 
successive editions of the Grammar. The German translation of the Old Testament 
first published by him in 1894, with the co-operation of other scholars, under the title 
Die Heilige Schrift des A Ts, and now (1910) in the third and much enlarged edition, 
is a valuable work which has been widely appreciated: the Apocryphen und 
Pseudepigraphen des A Ts, edited by him in 1900, is another important work: besides 
which he published his Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramaischen in 1884, two useful 
brochures Bibelwissenschaft und Religionsunterricht in 1900, and Die bleibende 
Bedeutung des A Ts in 1903, six popular lectures on Die Poesie und die poetischen 
Bucher des A Ts in 1902, his article ‘Religion of Israel’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, v. (1904), pp. 612-734, not to mention minor publications. His death is a 
serious loss to Biblical scholarship, while to me and to many others it is the loss of a 



most kindly friend, remarkable alike for his simple piety and his enthusiasm for 
learning. 


A. C. 


Magdalen College, Oxford, 

Sept. 1910. 

FROM THE GERMAN PREFACE 


The present (twenty-eighth) edition of this Grammar, 1 like the former ones, takes 
account as far as possible of all important new publications on the subject, especially 
J. Barth’s Sprachwissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Semitischen, pt. i, Lpz. 1907; 
the important works of C. Brockelmann (for the titles see the heading of § 1; vol. i of 
the Grundriss was finished in 1908); P. Kahle’s Der masoretische Text des A Ts nach 
der Uberlieferung der babylonischen Juden, Lpz. 1902 (giving on p. 51 ff. an outline 
of Hebrew accidence from a Babylonian MS. at Berlin); R. Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, 
Lpz. 1905 f., 2 voIs. (discriminating between certain, probable, and proposed 
emendations; see § 3 g, end); Th. Noldeke’s Beitrage zur semit. Sprachwissenschaft, 
Strassburg, 1904; Ed. Sievers’ Metrische Studien (for the titles of these striking works 
see § 2 r). The important work of J. W. Rothstein, Grundzuge des hebr. Rhythmus, 

&c. (see also § 2 r), unfortunately appeared too late to be used. The two large 
commentaries edited by Nowack and Marti have been recently completed; and in P. 
Haupt’s Polychrome Bible ( SBOT part ix (Kings) by Stade and Schwally was 
published in 1904. 

For full reviews of the twenty-seventh edition, which of course have been 
considered as carefully as possible, I have to thank Max Margolis (in Hebraica, 1902, 
p. 159 ff), Mayer Lambert (REJ. 1902, p. 307 ff), and H. Oort (Theol. Tijdschrift, 
1902, p. 373 ff.). For particular remarks and corrections I must thank Prof. J. Barth 
(Berlin), Dr. Gasser, pastor in Buchberg, Schaffhausen, B. Kirschner, of 
Charlottenburg, (contributions to the index of passages), Pastor Kohler, of Augst, Dr. 
Fiebmann, of Kuczkow, Posen, Prof. Th. Noldeke, of Strassburg, Pastor S. Preiswerk 
junior, of Bale, Dr. Schwarz, of Leipzig, and Prof. B. Stade, of Giessen (died in 
1906). Special mention must be made of the abundant help received from three old 
friends of this book, Prof. P. Haupt, of Baltimore, Prof. Knudtzon, of Kristiania, and 
Prof. H. Strack, of Berlin, and also, in connexion with the present edition, Prof. H. 


1 1 The first edition appeared at Halle in 1813 (202 pp. small 8vo); twelve more 
editions were published by W. Gesenius himself, the fourteenth to the twenty first 
(1845-1872) by E. Rodiger, the twenty-second to the twenty-eighth (1878-1910) by 
E. Kautzsch. The first abridged edition appeared in 1896, the second at the same time 
as the present (twenty-eighth) large edition. The first edition of the ‘Ubungsbuch’ 
(Exercises) to Gesenius-Kautzsch’s Hebrew Grammar appeared in 1881, the sixth in 
1908. 

SBOT. SBOT. = Sacred Books of the Old Testament, ed. by P. Haupt. Lpz. and 
Baltimore, 1893 ff. 

REJ. REJ. = Revue des Etudes Juives. Paris, 1880 ff. 



Hyvernat, of the University of Washington, who has rendered great service especially 
in the correction and enlargement of the indexes. I take this opportunity of thanking 
them all again sincerely. And I am no less grateful also to my dear colleague Prof. C. 
Steuemagel for the unwearying care with which he has helped me from beginning to 
end in correcting the proof-sheets. 

Among material changes introduced into this edition may be mentioned the 
abolition of the term Sfwa medium (§10 d). In this I have adopted, not without 
hesitation, the views of Sievers. I find it, however, quite impossible to follow him in 
rejecting all distinctions of quantity in the vowels. It is no doubt possible that such 
matters may in the spoken language have worn a very different appearance, and 
especially that in the period of nearly a thousand years, over which the Old Testament 
writings extend, very great variations may have taken place. Our duty, however, is to 
represent the language in the form in which it has been handed down to us by the 
Masoretes; and that this form involves a distinction between unchangeable, tone-long, 
and short vowels, admits in my opinion of no doubt. The discussion of any earlier 
stage of development belongs not to Hebrew grammar but to comparative Semitic 
philology. 

The same answer may be made to Beer’s desire ( ThLZ. 1904, col. 314 f.) for an 
‘historical Hebrew grammar describing the actual growth of the language on a basis 
of comparative philology, as it may still be traced within the narrow limits of the Old 
Testament’. Such material as is available for the purpose ought indeed to be honestly 
set forth in the new editions of Gesenius; but Beer seems to me to appraise such 
material much too highly when he refers to it as necessitating an ‘historical grammar’. 
In my opinion these historical differences have for the most part been obliterated by 
the harmonizing activity of the Masoretes. 


E. KAUTZSCH. 


Halle, 

July, 1909. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Page 42, line 13 from below, for note 1 read note 3. 

Page 63, § 15 p. [See also Wickes, Prose Accentuation, 130 f., 87 n. (who, 
however, regards the superlinear, Babylonian system as the earlier); and Ginsburg, 
Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, 76, 78. In Ginsburg’s Hebrew Bible, ed. 2 (1908), 
pp. 108 f., 267 f., the two systems of division are printed in extenso, in parallel 
columns—the 10 verses of the superlinear (Babylonian) system consisting (in 
Exodus) of v. 2 ' 3-6 ' 7 ' 8-11 ' 12 ' 13 ' 14 ' 15 ' 16 ' 17 (as numbered in ordinary texts), and the 12 verses 


ThLZ. ThLZ. = Theologische Literaturzeitung, ed. by E. Schurer. Lpz. 1876 ff. 




of the sublinear (Palestinian) system, consisting of v. 2 3 - 4 - 5 - 6 - 7 - 8 - 9 - 1011 - 12 - 13 1617 —s. R. 
D.] 


Page 65, note 1, for X3qf read K(M (as § 105 a). 

[Editions often vary in individual passages, as regards the accentuation of the first 
syllable: but in the 7 occurrences of fcON, and the 6 of rm, Baer, Ginsburg, and Kittel 
agree in having an accent on both syllables (as in Gn 50:17, Ex 32:31, Ps 
116:16, and Metheg on the first syllable and an accent on the second syllable (as n^X) 
in 2 K 20:3=Is 38:3, Jon 1:14,4:2, Ps 116:4, 118:25, 25, Dn9:4,Ne 1:5, 11, except 
that in Ps 116:4 Ginsburg has nSt.—S. R. D.] 

Page 79, § 22 s, before insert exceptions to b are. After Jer 39:12 add Ps 

52:5; and for Ez 9:6 read Ezr 9:6. 

[So Baer (cf. his note on Jud 20:43; also on Jer 39:12, and several of the other 
passages in question): but Ginsburg only in 10 of the exceptions to b, and Jacob ben 
Hayyim and Kittel only in 5, viz. Jer 39:12, Pr 11:21, 15:1, Ps 52:5, Ezr 9:6.—S. R. 
D.] 


Page 111, line 12 ,for ITinn read wnn. 

Page 123, § 45 e, add : cf. also rpQDa followed by nx, Is 13:19, Am 4:11 (§ 115 d). 

Page 175, § 67;. See B. Halper, ‘The Participial formations of the Geminate 
Verbs’ in ZAW. 1910, pp. 42 ff, 99 ff, 201 ff. (also dealing with the regular verb). 

Page 111, at the end of § 67 g the following paragraph has been accidentally 
omitted: 

Rem. According to the prevailing view, this strengthening of the first radical is 
merely intended to give the bi-literal stem at least a tri-literal appearance. (Possibly 
aided by the analogy of verbs 1"S, as P. Haupt has suggested to me in conversation.) 
But cf. Kautzsch, ‘Die sog. aramaisierenden Formen der Verba V"V im Hebr.’ in 
Oriental. Studien zum 70. Geburtstag Th. Noldekes, 1906, p. 771 ff. It is there shown 
(1) that the sharpening of the 1st radical often serves to emphasize a particular 
meaning (cf. IP, but ;nd'y, 7iT and 7IT, 3 0’, and 3 0’, a' - Kb and ntbri), and elsewhere 
no doubt to dissimilate the vowels (as ir, *7T never nr, &c.): (2) that the 
sharpening of the 1st radical often appears to be occasioned by the nature of the first 
letter of the stem, especially when it is a sibilant. Whether the masoretic 
pronunciation is based on an early tradition, or the Masora has arbitrarily adopted 
aramaizing forms to attain the above objects, must be left undecided. 

Page 193, the second and third paragraphs should have the marginal letters d and e 
respectively. 


ZAW. ZA W, = Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by B. Stade, 
Giessen, 1881 ff, and since 1907 by K. Marti. 




Page 200, § 72 z, line 2, after Est 2:18 add 4:14. 
Page 232, § 84a s, add 2 S 13:20. 


Page 236, § 85 c, add n|7T3n Ezr 4:22. 

Page 273, § 93 qq end, add nilDia Jer 5:5, tpyri, D’© 1 ?© Ex 20:5, rfea'© Is 49:8, 
maa'© La 1:16 (cf. Konig, ii. 109). 

LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 

The following abbreviations have occasionally been used for works and 
periodicals frequently quoted:— 

AJSL. = American Journal of Semitic Languages. 

CIS. = Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

Ed.Mant. = Biblia Hebraica ex recensione Sal. Norzi edidit Raphael Hayyim Basila, 
Mantuae 1742—4. 

Jabl. = Biblia Hebraica ex recensione D. E. Jablonski, Berolini, 1699. 

JQR. = Jewish Quarterly Review. 

KAT ! 3 = Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 3rd ed. by H. Zimmern and H. 

Winckler, 2 vols., Berlin, 1902 f. 

Lexicon = A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, based on the 

Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. Brown, S. R. Driver, 
and C. A. Britts, Oxford, 1906. 

NB. = J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen. Lpz. 1889-94. 
NGGW. = Nachrichten der Gottinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

OLZ. = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. Vienna, 1898 ff. 

PRE. = Realencyclopadie fur protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 3rd ed. by A. 
Hauck. Lpz. 1896 ff. 

PSBA = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. London, 1879 ff. 

REJ. = Revue des Etudes Juives. Paris, 1880 ff. 

Sam. = The (Hebrew) Pentateuch of the Samaritans. 



SBOT. 


= Sacred Books of the Old Testament, ed. by P. Haupt. Lpz. and Baltimore, 
1893 ff. 

ThLZ. = Theologische Literaturzeitung, ed. by E. Schurer. Lpz. 1876 ff. 

VB. = Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, ed. by A. Jeremias and H. Winckler. Lpz. 1907 
ff. 

ZA. = Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete, ed. by C. Bezold. Lpz. 
1886 ff. 

ZA W. = Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by B. Stade, Giessen, 
1881 ff., and since 1907 by K. Marti. 

ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Lpz. 1846 ff, 
since 1903 ed. by A. Lischer. 

ZDPV. = Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastinavereins, Lpz. 1878 ff, since 1903 ed. 
by C. Steuemagel. 



HEBREW GRAMMAR 

INTRODUCTION 

§ 1. The Semitic Languages in General. 

B. Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gramm., Lpz. 1879, § 2 ff.; E. Konig, Hist.-krit. Lehrgeb. der 
hebr. Spr., i. Lpz. 1881, § 3; H. Strack, Einl. in das A.T., 6th ed., Munich, 1906, p. 231 ff. 
(a good bibliography of all the Semitic dialects); Th. Noldeke, article ‘Se mi tic 
Languages’, in the 9th ed. of the Encycl. Brit. (Dis semit. Sprachen, 2nd ed., Lpz. 1899), 
and Beitr. zur sem. Sprachwiss., Strassb., 1904; W. Wright, Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages, Cambr. 1890; H. Reckendorf, ‘Zur Karakteristik der 
sem. Sprachen, ’ in the Actes du A" 16 Congres internat. des Orientalistes (at Geneva in 
1894), iii. 1 ff, Leiden, 1896; O. E. Lindberg, Vergl. Gramm, der sem. Sprachen, i A: 
Konsonantismus, Gothenburg, 1897; H. Zimmem, Vergl. Gramm, der sem. Sprachen, 
Berlin, 1898; E. Konig, Hebraisch und Semitisch: Prolegomena und Grundlinien einer 
Gesch. der sem. Sprachen, &c., Berlin, 1901; C. Brockelmann, Semitische 
Sprachwissenschaft, Lpz. 1906, Grundriss der vergl. Gramm, der sem. Sprachen, vol. i 
(Laut- und Formenlehre), parts 1-5, Berlin, 1907 f. and his Kurzgef. vergleichende 
Gramm. (Porta Ling. Or.) Berlin, 1908.—The material contained in inscriptions has been 
in process of collection since 1881 in the Paris Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. To 
this the best introductions are M. Lidzbarski’s Handbuch der Nordsem. Epigraphik, 
Weimar, 1898, in 2 parts (text and plates), and his Ephemeris zur sem. Epigraphik (5 
parts published), Giessen, 1900 f. [G. A. Cooke, Handbook of North-Semitic Inscriptions, 
Oxford, 1903], 

1. The Hebrew language is one branch of a great family of languages in Western 
Asia which was indigenous in Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Arabia, that is to say, in the countries extending from the Mediterranean 
to the other side of the Euphrates and Tigris, and from the mountains of Armenia to 
the southern coast of Arabia. In early times, however, it spread from Arabia over 
Abyssinia, and by means of Phoenician colonies over many islands and sea-boards of 
the Mediterranean, as for instance to the Carthaginian coast. No comprehensive 
designation is found in early times for the languages and nations of this family; the 
name Semites or Semitic 1 languages (based upon the fact that according to Gn 10:21 
ff. almost all nations speaking these languages are descended from Shem) is, 
however, now generally accepted, and has accordingly been retained here. 2 


1 1 First used by Sohlozer in Eichhom’s Repertorium fur bibl. u. morgenl. Literatur, 
1781, p. 161. 

2 2 From Shem are derived (Gn 10:21 ff.) the Aramaean and Arab families as well as 
the Hebrews, but not the Canaanites (Phoenicians), who are traced back to Ham (w. 
615 ff ), although their language belongs decidedly to what is now called Semitic. The 
language of the Babylonians and Assyrians also was long ago shown to be Semitic, 
just as Assur (Gn 10:22) is included among the sons of Shem. 




2. The better known Semitic languages may be subdivided 1 as follows:— 


I. The South Semitic or Arabic branch. To this belong, besides the classical 
literary language of the Arabs and the modern vulgar Arabic, the older southern 
Arabic preserved in the Sabaean inscriptions (less correctly called Himyaritic), and its 
offshoot, the Ge ez or Ethiopic, in Abyssinia. 

II. The Middle Semitic or Canaanitish branch. To this belongs the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament with its descendants, the New Hebrew, as found especially in the 
Mishna (see below, § 3 a), and Rabbinic; also Phoenician, with Punic (in Carthage 
and its colonies), and the various remains of Canaanitish dialects preserved in names 
of places and persons, and in the inscription of Mesa , king of Moab. 

III. The North Semitic or Aramaic branch. The subdivisions of this are—(1) The 
Eastern Aramaic or Syriac, the literary language of the Christian Syrians. The 
religious books of the Mandaeans (Nasoraeans, Sabians, also called the disciples of 
St. John) represent a very debased offshoot of this. A Jewish modification of Syriac is 
to be seen in the language of the Babylonian Talmud. (2) The Western or Palestinian 
Aramaic, incorrectly called also ‘Chaldee’. 2 This latter dialect is represented in the 
Old Testament by two words in Gn 31:47, by the verse Jer 10:11, and the sections Dn 
2:4 to 7:28; Ezr 4:8 to 6:18, and 7:12-26, as well as by a number of non-Jewish 
inscriptions and Jewish papyri (see below, under m), but especially by a considerable 
section of Jewish literature (Targums, Palestinian Gemara, &c.). To the same branch 
belongs also the Samaritan, with its admixture of Hebrew forms, and, except for the 
rather Arabic colouring of the proper names, the idiom of the Nabataean inscriptions 
in the Sinaitic peninsula, in the East of Palestine, &c. 

For further particulars about the remains of Western Aramaic (including those in the New 
Test., in the Palmyrene and Egyptian Aramaic inscriptions) see Kautzsch, Gramm, des 
Biblisch-Aramaischen, Lpz. 1884, p. 6 ff. 

IV. The East Semitic branch, the language of the Assyrio-Babylonian cuneiform 
inscriptions, the third line of the Achaemenian inscriptions. 

On the importance of Assyrian for Hebrew philology especially from a lexicographical 
point of view cf. Friedr. Delitzsch, Prolegomena eines neuen hebr.-aram. Worterbuchs zum 
A. T., Lpz. 1886; P. Haupt, ‘Assyrian Phonology, &c.,’ in Hebraica, Chicago, Jan. 1885, vol. 
i. 3; Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1906. 

If the above division into four branches be reduced to two principal groups, No. I, 
as South Semitic, will be contrasted with the three North Semitic branches. 1 


1 1 For conjectures as to the gradual divergence of the dialects (first the Babylonian, 
then Canaanite, including Hebrew, lastly Aramaic and Arabic) from primitive 
Semitic, see Zimmern, KAT 3 , ii. p. 644 ff. 

2 2 In a wider sense all Jewish Aramaic is sometimes called ‘Chaldee’. 

1 1 Hommel, Grundriss der Geogr. und Gesch. des alten Orients, Munich, 1904, p. 75 
ff., prefers to distinguish them as Eastern and Western Semitic branches. Their 
geographical position, however, is of less importance than the genealogical relation of 



All these languages stand to one another in much the same relation as those of the 
Germanic family (Gothic, Old Norse, Danish, Swedish; High and Low German in their earlier 
and later dialects), or as the Slavonic languages (Lithuanian, Lettish; Old Slavonic, Serbian, 
Russian; Polish, Bohemian). They are now either wholly extinct, as the Phoenician and 
Assyrian, or preserved only in a debased form, as Neo-Syriac among Syrian Christians and 
Jews in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan, Ethiopic (Ge ez) in the later Abyssinian dialects 
{Tigre, Tigrina, Amharic), and Hebrew among some modem Jews, except in so far as they 
attempt a purely literary reproduction of the language of the Old Testament. Arabic alone has 
not only occupied to this day its original abode in Arabia proper, but has also forced its way 
in all directions into the domain of other languages. 

The Semitic family of languages is bounded on the East and North by another of still 
wider extent, which reaches from India to the western limits of Europe, and is called Indo- 
Germanic * 2 since it comprises, in the most varied ramifications, the Indian (Sanskrit), Old and 
New Persian, Greek, Latin, Slavonic, as well as Gothic and the other Germanic languages. 
With the Old Egyptian language, of which Coptic is a descendant, as well as with the 
languages of north-western Africa, the Semitic had from the earliest times much in common, 
especially in grammatical structure; but on the other hand there are fundamental differences 
between them, especially from a lexicographical point of view; see Erman, ‘Das Verhaltnis 
des Aegyptischen zu den semitischen Sprachen, ’ in the ZDMG. xlvi, 1892, p. 93 ffi, and 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 3. 

3. The grammatical structure of the Semitic family of languages, as compared 
with that of other languages, especially the Indo-Germanic, exhibits numerous 
peculiarities which collectively constitute its distinctive character, although many of 
them are found singly in other languages. These are—(a) among the consonants, 
which in fact form the substance of these languages, occur peculiar gutturals of 
different grades; the vowels are subject, within the same consonantal framework, to 
great changes in order to express various modifications of the same stem-meaning; ( b) 
the word-stems are almost invariably triliteral, i.e. composed of three consonants; (c) 
the verb is restricted to two tense-forms, with a peculiarly regulated use; ( d ) the noun 
has only two genders (masc. and fem.); and peculiar expedients are adopted for the 
purpose of indicating the case-relations; ( e ) the oblique cases of the personal pronoun, 
as well as all the possessive pronouns and the pronominal object of the verb, are 
denoted by forms appended directly to the governing word (suffixes); (/) the almost 
complete absence of compounds both in the noun (with the exception of many proper 
names) and in the verb; (g ) great simplicity in the expression of syntactical relations, 
e.g. the small number of particles, and the prevalence of simple co-ordination of 
clauses without periodic structure. Classical Arabic and Syriac, however, form a not 
unimportant exception as regards the last-mentioned point. 

4 , From a lexicographical point of view also the vocabulary of the Semites differs 
essentially from that of the Indo-Germanic languages, although there is apparently 
more agreement here than in the grammar. A considerable number of Semitic roots 
and stems agree in sound with synonyms in the Indo-Germanic family. But apart from 


the various groups of dialects, as rightly pointed out by A. Jeremias in Th.LZ. 1906, 
col. 291. 

2 2 First by Klaproth in Asia Polyglotta, Paris, 1823; cf. Leo Meyer in Nachrichten d. 
Gott. Gesellschaft, 1901, p. 454. 

ZDMG. ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Lpz. 
1846 ff, since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 



expressions actually borrowed (see below, under i), the real similarity may be reduced 
to imitative words (onomatopoetica), and to those in which one and the same idea is 
represented by similar sounds in consequence of a formative instinct common to the 
most varied families of language. Neither of these proves any historic or generic 
relation, for which an agreement in grammatical structure would also be necessary. 

Comp. Friedr. Delitzsch, Studien iiber indogermanisch-semitische Wurzelverwandtschaft, 
Lpz. 1873; Noldechen, Semit. Glossen zu Fick und Curtius, Magdeb. 1876 f.; McCurdy, 
Aryo-Semitic Speech , Andover, U.S.A., 1881. The phonetic relations have been thoroughly 
investigated by H. Moller in Semitisch und Indogermanisch, Teil i, Konsonanten, 

Copenhagen and Lpz. 1907, a work which has evoked considerable criticism. 

As onomatopoetic words, or as stem-sounds of a similar character, we may compare, e.g. 
Pi? 1 ?, 70? Lex®, lingo, Skt. lih, Eng. to lick, Fr. lecher. Germ. lecken', ’7’?J (cf. ??K, %V) KuLico, 
volvo. Germ, quellen, wallen, Eng. to well', 7?J, P?I7, non, yapdixo), Pers. kh&riclan, Ital. 
grattare, Fr. gratter, Eng. to grate, to scratch. Germ, kratzen', p?B frango. Germ, brechen, 

&c.; Reuss, Gesch. der hi. Schriften A.T. ’s, Braunschw. 1881, p. 38, draws attention moreover 
to the Semitic equivalents for earth, six, seven, horn, to sound, to measure, to mix, to smell, to 
place, clear, to kneel, raven, goat, ox, &c. An example of a somewhat different kind is am, 
ham ( sam ), gam, kam, in the sense of the German samt, zusammen, together, in Hebrew 00X 
(whence na!< people, properly assembly), nv {with) samt, CP also, moreover, Arab. yaa to 
collect', Pers. ham, hamah {at the same time)', Skt. sama {with), Gk. dpa (dpxpa)), Opo^, OpoU 
(OpiAoq, 0|iaSo<;, and harder koivoc;, Lat. cum, cumulus, cunctus; with the corresponding 
sibilant Skt. sam, Gk. onv, £,6v, ^dv6o=koiv 6^, Goth, sama, Germ, samt, sammeln; but many 
of these instances are doubtful. 

Essentially different from this internal connexion is the occurrence of the same 
words in different languages, where one language has borrowed directly from the 
other. Such loan-words are— 

(a) In Hebrew: some names of objects which were originally indigenous in Babylonia and 
Assyria (see a comprehensive list of Assyrio-Babylonian loan-words in the Hebrew and 
Aramaic of the Old Testament in Zimmem and Winckler, KAT. 3 , ii. p. 648 ff.), in Egypt, 
Persia, or India, e.g. ?'N? (also in the plural) river, from Egyptian yoor, generally as the name 
of the Nile (late Egypt, yaro, Assyr. yaruu), although it is possible that a pure Semitic "IN 1 has 
been confounded with the Egyptian name of the Nile (so Zimmem); 7n(£ (Egyptian) Nile-reed 
(see Lieblein, ‘Mots egyptiens dans la Bible, ’ in PSBA. 1898, p. 202 f.); 07?? (in Zend 
pairidaeza, circumvallation=7tapaSsiao<3) pleasure-garden, park', li0?78 daric, Persian gold 
coin; D 15 ?? peacocks, perhaps from the Malabar togai or toghai. Some of these words are also 
found in Greek, as 03?? (Pers. karb&s, Skt. karpasa) cotton, Kapnaaoq, carbasus. On the other 
hand it is doubtful if ?ip corresponds to the Greek Krjjioi;, Krjpo^, Skt. kapi, ape. 

{b) In Greek, &c.: some originally Semitic names of Asiatic products and articles of 
commerce, e.g. p33 Puoooc;, byssus; rn'o? )dpavoc;, XiPavoxo^, incense', 1731? Kavr| icawa, 
canna, cane; fa? icupivov, cuminum, cumin; HlP^i? Kaoova, cassia', *7aj Kapr|ko<3, camelus', 
170,?3? dppaProv, arrhabo, arrha, pledge. Such transitions have perhaps been brought about 
chiefly by Phoenician trade. Cf. A. Muller, ‘Semitische Lehnworte im aalteren Griechisch, ’ 
in Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge zur Kunde der Indo-germ. Sprachen, Gottingen, 1877, vol. i. p. 
273 ff.; E. Ries. Quae res etvocabula a gentibus semiticis is in Graeciampervencerint. 


KAT. KAT? = Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 3rd ed. by H. Zimmern 
and H. Winckler, 2 vols., Berlin, 1902 f. 

PSBA. PSBA = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. London, 1879 ff. 



Breslau, 1890; Muss-Aruolt, ‘Semitic words in Greek and Latin,’ in the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association , xxiii. p. 35 ff.; H. Lewy, Die semitischen Fremdworter im 
Griech., Berlin, 1895; J. H. Bondi, Dem hebr.-phoniz. Sprachzweige angehor. Lehnworter in 
hieroglyph, u. hieratischen Texten, Lpz. 1886. 

5. No system of writing is ever so perfect as to be able (o reproduce the sounds of 
s language in all their various shades, and the writing of the Semites has one striking 
fundamental defect, viz. that only the consonants (which indeed form the substance of 
the language) are written as real letters, 1 whilst of the vowels only the longer are 
indicated by certain representative consonants (see below, § 7). It was only later that 
special small marks (points or strokes below or above the consonants) were invented 
to represent to the eye all the vowel-sounds (see § 8). These are, however, superfluous 
for the practised reader, and are therefore often wholly omitted in Semitic manuscripts 
and printed texts. Semitic writing, moreover, almost invariably proceeds from right to 
left. 2 


With the exception of the Assyrio-Babylonian (cuneiform), all varieties of Semitic 
writing, although differing widely in some respects, are derived from one and the 
same original alphabet, represented on extant monuments most faithfully by the 
characters used on the stele of Mesa , king of Moab (see below, § 2 d), and in the old 
Phoenician inscriptions, of which the bronze howls from a temple of Baal {CIS. i. 22 
ff. and Plate IV) are somewhat earlier than Mesa . The old Hebrew writing, as it 
appears on the oldest monument, the Siloam inscription (see below, § 2 d), exhibits 
essentially the same character. The old Greek, and indirectly all European alphabets, 
are descended from the old Phoenician writing (see § 5 i). 

See the Table of Alphabets at the begi nn in g of the Grammar, which shows the relations of 
the older varieties of Semitic writing to one another and especially the origin of the present 
Hebrew characters from their primitive forms. For a more complete view, see Gesenius’ 
Scripturae linguaeque Phoeniciae monumenta, Lips. 1837, 4 to, pt. i. p. 15 ff., and pt. iii. tab. 
1-5. From numerous monuments since discovered, our knowledge of the Semitic characters, 
especially the Phoenician, has become considerably enlarged and more accurate. Cf. the all 
but exhaustive bibliography (from 1615 to 1896) in Lidzbarski’s Handbuch der 
Nordsemitischen Epigraphik, i. p. 4 ff, and on the origin of the Semitic alphabet, ibid., p. 173 
ff., and Ephemeris (see the heading of § 1 a above), i. pp. 109 ff., 142, 261 ff., and his 
‘Altsemitische Texte’, pt. i, Kanaanaische Inschriften (Moabite, Old-Hebrew, Phoenician, 
Punic), Giessen, 1907.—On the origin and development of the Hebrew characters and the 
best tables of alphabets, see § 5 a, last note, and especially § 5 e. 


1 1 So also originally the Ethiopic writing, which afterwards represented the vowels 
by small appendages to the consonants, or by some other change in their form. On the 
Assyrio-Babylonian cuneiform writing, which like-wise indicates the vowels, see the 
next note, ad fin. 

2 2 The Sabaean (Himyaritic) writing runs occasionally from left to right, and even 
alternately in both directions ( boustrophedon ), but as a rule from right to left. In 
Ethiopic writing the direction from left to right has become the rule; some few old 
inscriptions exhibit, however, the opposite direction. The cuneiform writing also runs 
from left to right, but this is undoubtedly borrowed from a non-Semitic people. Cf. § 5 
d, note 3. 

CIS. CIS. = Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 



6. As regards the relative age of the Semitic languages, the oldest literary remains 
of them are to be found in the Assyrio-Babylonian (cuneiform) inscriptions, 1 with 
which are to be classed the earliest Hebrew fragments occurring in the old Testament 
(see § 2). 

The earliest non-Jewish Aramaic inscriptions known to us are that of "DT king of 
Hamath (early eighth cent. B.C.), on which see Noldeke, ZA. 1908, p. 376, and that 
found at Teima, inN. Arabia, in 1880, probably of the fifth cent. B.C., cf. E. Littmann 
in the Monist, xiv. 4 [and Cooke, op. cit., p. 195]. The monuments of Kalammus of 
Sam’al, in the reign of Shalmanezer II, 859-829 B.C. (cf. A. Sanda, Die Aramaer, 

Lpz. 1902, p. 26), and those found in 1888-1891 at Zenjirli inN. Syria, including the 
Hadad inscription of thirty-four lines (early eighth cent. B.C.) and the Panammu 
inscription (740 B.C.), are not in pure Aramaic. The Jewish-Aramaic writings begin 
about the time of Cyrus (cf. Ezr 6:3 ff), specially important being the papyri from 
Assuan ed. by Sayce and Cowley, London, 1906 (and in a cheaper form by Staerk, 
Bonn, 1907), which are precisely dated from 471 to 411 B.C., and three others of 407 
B.C. ed. by Sachau, Berlin, 1907. 

Monuments of the Arabic branch first appear in the earliest centuries A.D. 
(Sabaean inscriptions, Ethiopic translation of the Bible in the fourth or fifth century, 
North-Arabic literature from the sixth century A.D.). 

It is, however, another question which of these languages has adhered longest and 
most faithfully to the original character of the Semitic, and which consequently 
represents to us the earliest phase of its development. For the more or less rapid 
transformation of the sounds and forms of a language, as spoken by nations and races, 
is dependent on causes quite distinct from the growth of a literature, and the organic 
structure of a language is often considerably impaired even before it has developed a 
literature, especially by early contact with people of a different language. Thus in the 
Semitic group, the Aramaic dialects exhibit the earliest and greatest decay, next to 
them the Hebrew-Canaanitish, and in its own way the Assyrian. Arabic, owing to the 
seclusion of the desert tribes, was the longest to retain the original fullness and purity 
of the sounds and form s of words. 1 Even here, however, there appeared, through the 


1 1 According to Hilprecht, The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania, i. p. 11 ff, the inscriptions found at Nippur embrace the period from 
about 4000 to 450 B.C. 

ZA. ZA. = Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete, ed. by C. Bezold. Lpz. 
1886 ff. 

1 1 Even now the language of some of the Bedawi is much purer and more archaic 
than that of the town Arabs. It must, however, be admitted that the former exalted 
estimate of the primitiveness of Arabic has been moderated in many respects by the 
most recent school of Semitic philology. Much apparently original is to be regarded 
with Noldeke (Die semit. Spr., p. 5 [=Encycl. Brit., ed. 9, art. Semitic Languages, p. 
642]) only as a modification of the original. The assertion that the Arabs exhibit 
Semitic characteristics in their purest form, should, according to Noldeke, be rather 
that ‘the inhabitants of the desert lands of Arabia, under the influence of the 
extraordinarily monotonous scenery and of a life continually the same amid continual 
change, have developed most exclusively some of the principal traits of the Semitic 
race’. 



revolutionary influence of Islam, an ever-increasing decay, until Arabic at length 
reached the stage at which we find Hebrew in the Old Testament. 

Hence the phenomenon, that in its grammatical structure the ancient Hebrew agrees more 
with the modem than with the ancient Arabic, and that the latter, although it only appears as a 
written language at a later period, has yet in many respects preserved a more complete 
structure and a more original vowel system than the other Semitic languages, cf. Noldeke, 
‘Das klassische Arabisch und die arabischen Dialekte, ’ in Beitrdge zur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, p. 1 ff. It thus occupies amongst them a position similar to that which 
Sanskrit holds among the Indo-Germanic languages, or Gothic in the narrower circle of the 
Germanic. But even the toughest organism of a language often deteriorates, at least in single 
forms and derivatives, while on the contrary, in the midst of what is otherwise universal 
decay, there still remains here and there something original and archaic; and this is the case 
with the Semitic languages. 

Fuller proof of the above statements belongs to the comparative Grammar of the Semitic 
languages. It follows, however, from what has been said: (1) that the Hebrew language, as 
found in the sacred literature of the Jews, has, in respect to its organic structure, already 
suffered more considerable losses than the Arabic, which appears much later on the historical 
horizon; (2) that, notwithstanding this fact, we ca nn ot at once and in all points concede 
priority to the latter; (3) that it is a mistake to consider with some that the Aramaic, on 
account of its simplicity (which is only due to the decay of its organic structure), is the oldest 
form of Semitic speech. 

§ 2. Sketch of the History of the Hebrew Language 

See Gesenius, Gesch. derhebr. Sprache u. Schrift, Lpz. 1815, §§ 5-18; Th. Noldeke’s 

art., ‘Sprache, hebraische,’ in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, Bd. v, Lpz. 1875; F. Buhl, 

‘Hebraische Sprache,’ inHauck’s Realencycl. furprot. Theol. und Kirche, vii (1899), p. 

506 ff; A. Cowley, ‘Hebrew Language and Literature,’ in the forthcoming ed. of the 

Encycl. Brit.; W. R. Smith in the Encycl. Bibl., ii. London, 1901, p. 1984 ff; A. Lukyn 

Williams, ‘Hebrew,’ in Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible, ii. p. 325 ff., Edinb. 1899. 

1, The name Hebrew Language usually denotes the language of the sacred 
writings of the Israelites which form the canon of the Old Testament. It is also called 
Ancient Hebrew in contradistinction to the New Hebrew of Jewish writings of the 
post-biblical period (§ 3 a). The name Hebrew language (rPT?y y^COaaa xGOv 
'EPpaicov, Eppaioxi) does not occur in the Old Testament itself. Instead of it we find in 
Is 19:18 the term language of Canaan, 1 and rpJW’ in the Jews’ language 2 K 18:26, 
28 (cf. Is 36:11, 13) Neh 13:24. In the last-cited passage it already agrees with the 
later (post-exilic) usage, which gradually extended the name Jews, Jewish to the 
whole nation, as in Haggai, Nehemiah, and the book of Esther. 

The distinction between the names Hebrew (Q’ 13 ? 'EPpaTov) and Israelites OKTi^ 1 ’3|) is 
that the latter was rather a national name of honour, with also a religious significance, 
employed by the people themselves, while the former appears as the less significant name by 
which the nation was known amongst foreigners. Hence in the Old Testament Hebrews are 
only spoken of either when the name is employed by themselves as contrasted with foreigners 
(Gn 40:15, Ex 2:6 f. 3:18 &c., Jon 1:9) or when it is put in the mouth of those who are not 


1 1 That Hebrew in its present form was actually developed in Canaan appears from 
such facts as the use of yam (sea) for the west, negeb (properly dryness, afterwards as 
a proper name for the south of Palestine) for the south. 



Israelites (Gn 39:14, 17 41:12 &c.) or, finally, when it is used in opposition to other nations 
(Gn 14:13 43:32, Ex 2:11, 13 21:2). In 1 S 13:3, 7 and 14:21 the text is clearly corrupt. In the 
Greek and Latin authors, as well as in Josephus, the name 'Ef]paToi, Hebraei, 2 &c., alone 
occurs. Of the many explanations of the gentilic the derivation from 73? a country on the 
other side with the derivative suffix * 1 " (§ 86 h) appears to be the only one philologically 
possible. The name accordingly denoted the Israelites as being those who inhabited the 
eber, i.e. the district on the other side of the Jordan (or according to others the Euphrates), 
and would therefore originally be only appropriate when used by the nations on this side of 
the Jordan or Euphrates. We must, then, suppose that after the crossing of the river in question 
it had been retained by the Abrahamidae as an old-established name, and within certain limits 
(see above) had become naturalized among them. In referring this name to the patronymic 
Eber, the Hebrew genealogists have assigned to it a much more comprehensive signification. 
For since in Gn 10:21 (Nu 24:24 does not apply) Shem is called the father of all the children 
of Eber, and to the latter there also belonged according to Gn 11:14 ff. and 10:25 ff. Aramean 
and Arab races, the name, afterwards restricted in the form of the gentilic ^"exclusively to 
the Israelites, must have originally included a considerably larger group of countries and 
nations. The etymological significance of the name must in that case not be insisted upon. 1 

The term EPpaicm is first used, to denote the old Hebrew, in the prologue to Jesus the son 
of Sirach (about 130 B.C.), and in the New Testament, Rv 9:11 . On the other hand it serves in 
Jn 5:2, 19:13, 17 perhaps also in 19:20 and Rv 16:16 to denote what was then the (Aramaic) 
vernacular of Palestine as opposed to the Greek. The meaning of the expression ePpa'ii; 
Sid^SKiog in Acts 21:40, 22:2, and 26:14 is doubtful (cf. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl.-Aram., 
p. 19 £). Josephus also uses the term Hebrew both of the old Hebrew and of the Aramaic 
vernacular of his time. 

The Hebrew language is first called the sacred language in the Jewish-Aramaic versions 
of the Old Testament, as being the language of the sacred books in opposition to the lingua 
profana, i.e. the Aramaic vulgar tongue. 

2 . With the exception of the Old Testament (and apart from the Phoenician 
inscriptions; see below, f-h), only very few remains of old Hebrew or old Canaanitish 
literature have been preserved. Of the latter—(1) an inscription, unfortunately much 
injured, of thirty-four lines, which was found in the ancient territory of the tribe of 
Reuben, about twelve miles to the east of the Dead Sea, among the ruins of the city of 
Dibon (now Diban), inhabited in earlier times by the Gadites, afterwards by the 
Moabites. In it the Moabite king Mesa (about 850 B.c.) recounts his battles with 
Israel (cf. 2 K 3:4 ff), his buildings, and other matters. 2 Of old Hebrew: (2) an 


2 2 The Graeco-Roman form of the name is not directly derived from the Hebrew 
, 73V, but from the Palestinian Aramaic ebraya, ‘ the Hebrew. ’ 

1 1 We may also leave out of account the linguistically possible identification of the 
Ibriyyi m with the abiri who appear in the Tell-el-Amama letters (about 1400 

B.c.) as freebooters and mercenaries in Palestine and its neighbourhood. 

2 2 This monument, unique of its kind, was first seen in August, 1868, on the spot, by 
the German missionary F. A. Klein. It was afterwards broken into pieces by the 
Arabs, so that only an incomplete copy of the inscription could be made. Most of the 
fragments are now in the Louvre in Paris. For the history of the discovery and for the 
earlier literature relating to the stone, see Lidzbarski, Nordsemitische Epigraphik, i. 
pp. 103 f., 415 f., and in the bibliography (under Me), p. 39 ff. The useful 
reproduction and translation of the inscription by Smend and Socin (Freiburg in 
Baden, 1886) was afterwards revised and improved by Nordlander, Die Inschrift des 



inscription of six lines (probably of the eighth century B.C. 1 ) discovered in June, 1880, 
in the tunnel between the Virgin’s Spring and the Pool of Siloam at Jerusalem; (3) 
about forty engraved seal-stones, some of them pre-exilic but bearing little except 
proper names 2 ; (4) coins of the Maccabaean prince Simon (from ‘the 2nd year of 
deliverance’, 140 and 139 B.C.) and his successors, 3 and the coinage of the revolts in 
the times of Vespasian and Hadrian. 

3. In the whole series of the ancient Hebrew writings, as found in the Old 
Testament and also in non-biblical monuments (see above, d), the language (to judge 
from its consonantal formation) remains, as regards its general character, and apart 
from slight changes in form and differences of style (see k to w), at about the same 
stage of development. In this form, it may at an early time have been fixed as a 
literary language, and the fact that the books contained in the Old Testament were 
handed down as sacred writings, must have contributed to this constant uniformity. 


Konigs Mesa von Moab, Lpz. 1896; by Socin and Holzinger, ‘Zur Mesainschrift’ 
{Berichte der K. Sachsischen Gesell. d. Wiss., Dec. 1897); and by Lidzbarski, ‘Eine 
Nachprufung der Mesain s chrift’ ( Ephemeris , i. 1, p. 1 ff; text in his Altsemitischs 
Texte, pt. 1, Giessen, 1907); J. Halevy, Revue Semitique, 1900, pp. 236 ff, 289 ff, 
1901, p. 297 ff; M. J. Lagrange, Revue biblique internationale, 1901, p. 522 ff; F. 
Pratorius in ZDMG. 1905, p. 33 ff, 1906, p. 402. Its genuineness was attacked by A. 
Lowy, Die Echtheit der Moabit. Inschr. im Louvre (Wien, 1903), and G. Jahn in Das 
Buck Daniel, Lpz. 1904, p. 122 ff. (also in ZDMG. 1905, p. 723 ff), but without 
justification, as shown by E. Konig in ZDMG. 1905, pp. 233 ff. and 743 ff. [Cf. also 
Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, Oxford, 1890, p. lxxxv ff.; 
Cooke, op. cit., p. 1 ff] 

1 1 Of this inscription—unfortunately not dated, but linguistically and 
palaeographically very important—referring to the boring of the tunnel, a facsimile is 
given at the beginning of this grammar. See also Lidzbarski, Nordsemitische 
Epigraphik, i. 105, 163, 439 (bibliography, p. 56 ff; facsimile, vol. ii, plate xxi, 1); on 
the new drawing of it by Socin {ZDPV. xxii. p. 61 ff. and separately published at 
Freiburg i. B. 1899), see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 53 ff. and 310 f. (text in Altsemit. 
Texte, p. 9 f.). Against the view of A. Fischer {ZDMG. 1902, p. 800 f.) that the six 
lines are the continuation of an inscription which was never executed, see Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, ii. 71. The inscription was removed in 1890, and broken into six or seven 
pieces in the process. It has since been well restored, and is now in the Imperial 
Museum at Constantinople. If, as can hardly be doubted, the name n'Vttf (i.e. emissio ) 
Is 8:6 refers to the discharge of water from the Virgin’s Spring, through the tunnel (so 
Stade, Gesch. Isr. i. 594), then the latter, and consequently the inscription, was 
already in existence about 736 B.C. [Cf. Cooke, op. cit., p. 15 ff] 

2 2 M. A. Levy, Siegel u. Gemmen, &c., Bresl. 1869, p. 33 ff; Stade, ZAW. 1897, p. 
501 ff. (four old-Semitic seals published in 1896); Lidzbarski, Handbuch, i. 169 f.; 
Ephemeris, i. 10 ff; W. Nowack, Lehrb. d. hebr. Archaol. (Freib. 1894), i. 262 f.; I. 
Benzinger, Hebr. Archaol} (Tubingen, 1907), pp. 80, 225 ff, which includes the 
beautiful seal in s cribed mnT 7317 ymh from the castle-hill of Megiddo, found in 
1904; [Cooke, p.362]. 

3 3 De Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, Par. 1874; M. A. Levy, Gesch. der 
jiid. Miinzen, Breslau, 1862; Madden, The Coins of the Jews, Lond. 1881; Reinach, 
Les monnaies juives, Paris, 1888.—Cf. the literature in Schorer’s Gesch. des 
jiid.Volkes im Zeitalter J. C. 3 , Lpz. 1901, i. p. 20 ff; [Cooke, p. 352 ff]. 



To this old Hebrew, the language of the Canaanitish or Phoenician 4 stockscame the 
nearest of all the Semitic languages, as is evident partly from the many Canaanitish names of 
persons and places with a Hebrew form and meaning which occur in the Old Testament (e.g. 
PJS" 1 ? 1 ??, 790 717p, &c.; on ‘Canaanite glosses’ 1 to Assyrian words in the cuneiform tablets of 
Tell-el-Amama [about 1400 B.C.] cf. H. Winckler, ‘ Die Thontafeln von Tellel-Amarna, ’ in 
Keilinschr. Bibliothek, vol. v, Berlin, 1896 f. [transcription and translation]; J. A. Knudtzon, 
Die El-Amarna-Tafeln, Lpz. 1907 f.; H. Zimmem, ZA. 1891, p. 154 ff. and KAT.\ p. 651 ff), 
and partly from the numerous remains of the Phoenician and Punic languages. 

The latter we find in their peculiar writing (§ 1 k, 1) in a great number of inscriptions and 
on coins, copies of which have been collected by Gesenius, Judas, Bourgade, Davis, de 
Vogue, Levy, P. Schroder, v. Maltzan, Euting, but especially in Part I of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum, Paris, 1881 ff. Among the inscriptions but few public documents 
are found, e.g. two lists of fees for sacrifices; by far the most are epitaphs or votive tablets. Of 
special importance is the inscription on the sarcophagus of King Esmunazar of Sidon, found 
in 1855, now in the Louvre; see the bibliography in Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigr., i. 23 ff.; on 
the inscription, i. 97 ff, 141 fi, 417, ii. plate iv, 2; [Cooke, p. 30 ff.]. To these may be added 
isolated words in Greek and Latin authors, and the Punic texts in Plautus, Poenulus 5, 1-3 
(best treated by Gildemeister in Ritschl’s edition of Plautus, Lips. 1884, tom. ii, fasc. 5). From 
the monuments we learn the native orthography, from the Greek and Latin transcriptions the 
pronunciation and vocalization; the two together give a tolerably distinct idea of the language 
and its relation to Hebrew. 

Phoenician (Punic) words occurring in inscriptions are, e.g. 7X God , DTK man, p son, m 
daughter, "pa king, 7357 servant, ]73 priest, 73T sacrifice, 7573 lord, ®3® sun, f 7K land, □’ sea, 
pN stone, 500 silver, 5T73 iron, p® oil, 757 time, 73p grave, 73553 monument, 3p75 place, 33®a 
bed, 73 all, 77X one, 3’]® two, ®7® three, 5737 X four, ®an five, ®® six, 573® seven, 7®57 ten, p 
(=Hebr. 7’7) to be, 573® to hear, 773 to open, 775 to vow, 773 to bless, ®p3 to seek, &c. Proper 
names: ]755 Sidon, 755 Tyre, N5n Hanno, 557357 Hannibal, &c. See the complete vocabulary in 
Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigr. , i. 204 ff. 

Variations from Hebrew in Phoenician orthography and inflection are, e.g. the a lm ost 
invariable omission of the vowel letters (§ 7 b), as 73 for 7’3 house, 7p for 71 p voice, 1755 for 
li7’55, 35713 for 3’50P priests, 357X (in Plaut. alonim) gods ; the fem., even in the absolute state, 
ending in 7 ( ath ) (§ 80 b) as well as N (o), the relative ®N (Hebr. 7®8), &c. The differences in 
pronunciation are more remarkable, especially in Punic, where the i was regularly pronounced 
as u, e.g. 33'® sufet (judge), P'7® sdlus (three), ®7 rus = ®X'7 head', i and e often as the 
obscure dull sound ofy, e.g. 1537 ynnynnu (ecce eum), 7N (7 'H)yth; the 57 as o, e.g. 7p573 Mocar 
(cf. 73J7,3 LXX, Gn 22:24 Mcoyd). See the collection of the grammatical peculiarities in 
Gesenius, Monuments Phoenicia, p. 430 ff.; Paul Schroder, Diephoniz. Sprache, Halle, 1869; 
B. Stade, ‘Emeute Profung des zwischen dem Phonic, und Hebr. bestehenden 
Verwandtschaftsgrades,’ inth e Morgenldnd. Forschungen, Lpz. 1875, p. 169 ff. 


4 4 1575 |, ’ 537,55 is the native name, common both to the Canaanitish tribes in Palestine 
and to those which dwelt at the foot of the Lebanon and on the Syrian coast, whom we 
call Phoenicians, while they called themselves 15753 on their coins. The people of 
Carthage also called themselves so. 

1 * 1 Cf. inter alia : aparu, also aparu (Assyr. epru, ipru)= 7337; ullu=Y 37 (with hard 
57; cf. § 6 c, and Assyr. umri=' l ~\'oy, azzatu = 7T5); iazkur = 7 3p, zuru u = 5717T, 
abadat = 77581, sa ri = 757®, gate', ba nu = 155, belly, kilubi = 3575, net ', adak = p'75? 
(p’75), &c. [Cf. Bohl, Die Sprache d. Amarnabriefe, Lpz. 1909.] 




4 . As the Hebrew writing on monuments and coins mentioned in d consists only 
of consonants, so also the writers of the Old Testament books used merely the 
consonant-signs (§ 1 k), and even now the written scrolls of the Law used in the 
synagogues must not, according to ancient custom, contain anything more. The 
present pronunciation of this consonantal text, its vocalization and accentuation, rest 
on the tradition of the Jewish schools, as it was finally fixed by the system of 
punctuation (§ 7 h) introduced by Jewish scholars about the seventh century A.D.; cf. § 
3 b. 


An earlier stage in the development of the Canaanitish-Hebrew language, i.e. a 
form of it anterior to the written documents now extant, when it must have stood 
nearer to the common language of the united Semitic family, can still be discerned in 
its principal features:—(1) from many archaism s preserved in the traditional texts, 
especially in the names of persons and places dating from earlier times, as well as in 
isolated forms chiefly occurring in poetic style; (2) in general by an a posteriori 
conclusion from traditional forms, so far as according to the laws and analogies of 
phonetic change they clearly point to an older phase of the language; and (3) by 
comparison with the kindred languages, especially Arabic, in which this earlier stage 
of the language has been frequently preserved even down to later times (§ 1 m, n). In 
numerous instances in examining linguistic phenomena, the same—and consequently 
so much the more certain—result is attained by each of these three methods. 

Although the systematic investigation of the linguistic development indicated above 
belongs to comparative Semitic philology, it is nevertheless indispensable for the scientific 
treatment of Hebrew to refer to the groundforms 1 so far as they can be ascertained and to 
compare the corresponding forms in Arabic. Even elementary grammar which treats of the 
forms of the language occurring in the Old Testament frequently requires, for their 
explanation, a reference to theseground-forms. 

5. Even in the language of the Old Testament, notwithstanding its general 
uniformity, there is noticeable a certain progress from an earlier to a later stage. Two 
periods, though with some reservations, may be distinguished: the first, down to the 
end of the Babylonian exile; and the second, after the exile. 

To the former belongs, apart from isolated traces of a later revision, the larger half 
of the Old Testament books, viz. (a) of the prose and historical writings, a large part 
of the Pentateuch and of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings; (< b ) of the poetical, 
perhaps a part of the Psalms and Proverbs; (c) the writings of the earlier prophets 
(apart from various later additions) in the following chronological order: Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah I, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Obadiah (?), Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Isaiah II (eh. 40-55). 

The begi nn in g of this period, and consequently of Hebrew literature generally, is 
undoubtedly to be placed as early as the time of Moses, although the Pentateuch in its present 
form, in which very different strata may be still clearly recognized, is to be regarded as a 
gradual production of the centuries after Moses. Certain linguistic peculiarities of the 
Pentateuch, which it was once customary to regard as archaisms, such as the epicene use of 


1 1 Whether these can be described simply as ‘primitive Semitic’ is a question which 
may be left undecided here. 



"tin boy, youth, for SP"h ar| d Kin for NT, arc merely to be attributed to a later redactor; cf. 
§ 17 c. 

The linguistic character of the various strata of the Pentateuch has been examined by 
Ryssel, De Elohistae Pentateuchici sermone, Lpz. 1878; Konig, De criticae sacrae 
argumento e linguae legibus repetito, Lpz. 1879 (analysis of Gn 1-1 1); F. Giesebrecht, ‘Der 
Sprachgebr. des hexateuchischen Elohisten,’ in ZAW. 1881, p. 177 ff, partly modified by 
Driver in the Journal of Philology, vol. xi. p. 201 ff.; Krautlein, Die sprachl. 

Verschiedenheiten in den Hexateuchquellen, Lpz. 1908.—Abundant matter is afforded also 
by Holzinger, Einleitung in den Hexateuct, Freib. 1893; Driver, Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament, Edinburgh, 1908; Strack, Einleitung ins A. T. 6 , Munich, 1906; Konig, 
Einleitung in das A. T., Bonn, 1893. 

6. Even in the writings of this first period, which embraces about 600 years, we 
meet, as might be expected, with considerable differences in linguistic form and style, 
which are due partly to differences in the time and place of composition, and partly to 
the individuality and talent of the authors. Thus Isaiah, for example, writes quite 
differently from the later Jeremiah, but also differently from his contemporary Micah. 
Amongst the historical books of this period, the texts borrowed from earlier sources 
have a linguistic colouring perceptibly different from those derived from later sources, 
or passages which belong to the latest redactor himself. Yet the structure of the 
language, and, apart from isolated cases, even the vocabulary and phraseology, are on 
the whole the same, especially in the prose books. 

But the poetic language is in many ways distinguished from prose, not only by a 
rhythm due to more strictly balanced (parallel) members and definite metres (see r), 
but also by peculiar words and meanings, inflexions and syntactical constructions 
which it uses in addition to those usual in prose. This distinction, however, does not 
go far as, for example, in Greek. Many of these poetic peculiarities occur in the 
kindred languages, especially in Aramaic, as the ordinary modes of expression, and 
probably are to be regarded largely as archaisms which poetry retained. Some 
perhaps, also, are embellishments which the Hebrew poets who knew Aramaic 
adopted into their language. * 1 

The prophets, at least the earlier, in language and rhythm are to be regarded 
almost entirely as poets, except that with them the sentences are often more extended, 
and the parallelism is less regular and balanced than is the case with the poets 
properly so called. The language of the later prophets, on the contrary, approaches 
nearer to prose. 

On the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, see besides the Commentaries on the poetical books and 
Introductions to the O. T., J. Ley, Grundziige des Rhythmus, &c., Halle, 1875; Leitfaden der 
Metrik der hebr. Poesie, Halle, 1887; ‘Die metr. Beschaffenheit des B. Hiob,’ in Theol. Stud, 
u. Krit., 1895, iv, 1897, i; Grimme, ‘Abriss der bibl.-hebr. Metrik,’ ZDMG. 1896, p. 529 ff., 
1897, p. 683 ff; Psalmenprobleme, &c., Freiburg (Switzerland), 1902 (on which see Beer in 


ZAW. ZA W, = Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by B. Stade, 
Giessen, 1881 ff, and since 1907 by K. Marti. 

1 1 That already in Isaiah’s time (second half of the eighth century B.c.) educated 
Hebrews, or at least officers of state, understood Aramaic, while the common people 
in Jerusalem did not, is evident from 2 K 18:26 (Is 36:11). 



ThLZ. 1903, no. 11); ‘Gedanken iiber hebr. Metrik,’ in Altsehiiler’s Vierteljahrschrift, i 
(1903), 1 ff.; Doller, Rhythmus, Metrik u. Strophik in d. bibl.-hebr. Poesie, Paderbom, 1899; 
Schloegl, De re metrics veterum Hebraeorum disputatio, Vindobonae, 1899 (on the same 
lines as Grimme); but especially Ed. Sievers, Metrische Studien : i Studien zur hebr. Metrik, 
pt. 1 Untersuchungen, pt. 2 Textproben, Lpz. 1901: ii Die hebr. Genesis, 1 Texte, 2 Zur 
Quellenscheidung u. Textkritik, Lpz. 1904 f.: iii Samuel, Lpz. 1907; Amos metrisch bearbeitet 
(with H. Guthe), Lpz. 1907; and his Alttest. Miszellen (1 Is 24—27, 2 Jena, 3 Deutero- 
Zecbariah, 4 Malachi, 5 Hoses, 6 Joel, 7 Obadiah, 8 Zephaniah, 9 Haggai, 10 Micah), Lpz. 
1904—7.—As a guide to Sievers’ system (with some criticism of his principles) see Baumann, 
‘Die Metrik u. das A.T.;,’ in the Theol. Rundschau, viii (1905), 41 ff.; W. H. Cobb, A 
criticism of systems of Hebrew Metre, Oxford, 1905; Comill, Einleitung ins A.T. 5 , Tubingen, 
1905, p. 11 ff; Rothstein, Zeitschr. fur d. ev. Rel.-Unterricht, 1907, p. 188 ff. and his 
Grundziige des hebr. Rhythmus, Lpz. 1909 (also separately Psalmentexte u. der Text des 
Hohen Liedes, Lpz. 1909); W. R. Arnold, ‘The rhythms of the ancient Heb.,’ in O.T. and 
Semitic Studies in memory ofW. R. Harper, i. 165 ff, Chicago, 1907, according to whom the 
number of syllables between the beats is only limited by the physiological possibilities of 
phonetics; C.v. Orelli, ‘Zur Metrik der alttest. Prophetenschriften,’ in his Kommentar zu den 
kl. Prophetert’, p. 236 ff, Munich, 1908.—In Ml agreement with Sievers is Baethgen, 
Psalmen 3 , p. xxvi ff, Gottingen, 1904. [Cf. Budde in DB. iv. 3 ff; Duhm in EB. iii. 3793 ff] 

Of all views of this matter, the only one generally accepted as sound was at first Ley’s 
and Budde’s discovery of the Qina- or Lamentation-Verse ( ZAW. 1882, 5 ff; 1891, 234 ff; 
1892, 31 ff.). On their predecessors, Lowth, de Wette, Ewald, see Lohr, Klagelied 2 , p. 9. This 
verse, called by Duhm Tong verse’, by Sievers simply ‘five-syllabled’ (Liinfer), consists of 
two members, the second at least one beat shorter than the other. That a regular repetition of 
an equal number of syllables in arsis and thesis was observed by other poets, had been 
established by Ley, Duhm, Gunkel, Grimme, and others, especially Zimmem, who cites a 
Babylonian hymn in which the members are actually marked ( ZA. x. 1 ff, xii. 382 ff; cf. also 
Delitzsch, Das babyl. Weltschopfungsepos, Lpz. 1896, pp. 60 ff). Recently, however, E. 
Sievers, the recognized authority on metre in other branches of literature, has indicated, in the 
works mentioned above, a number of fresh facts and views, which have frequently been 
confirmed by the conclusions of Ley and others. The most important are as follows:— 

Hebrew poetry, as distinguished from the quantitative Classical and Arabic and the 
syllabic Syriac verse, is accentual. The number of unstressed syllables between the beats 
{ictus) is, however, not arbitrary, but the scheme of the verse is based on an irregular anapaest 
which may undergo rhythmical modifications (e.g. resolving the ictus into two syllables, or 
lengthening the arsis so as to give a double accent) and contraction, e.g. of the first two 
syllables. The foot always concludes with the ictus, so that toneless endings, due to change of 
pronunciation or corruption of the text, are to be disregarded, although as a rule the ictus 
coincides with the Hebrew word-accent. The metrical scheme consists of combinations of feet 
in series (of 2, 3 or 4), and of these again in periods —double threes, very frequently, double 
fours in narrative, fives in Lamentations (see above) and very often elsewhere, and sevens. 
Sievers regards the last two metres as catalectic double threes and fours. Connected sections 
do not always maintain the same metre throughout, but often exhibit a mixture of metres. 

It can no longer be doubted that in the analysis of purely poetical passages, this system 
often finds ready confirmation and leads to textual and literary results, such as the eli mi nation 
of glosses. There are, however, various difficulties in carrying out the scheme consistently 
and extending it to the prophetical writings and still more to narrative: (1) not infrequently the 
required number of feet is only obtained by sacrificing the clearly marked parallelism, or the 
grammatical connexion (e.g. of the construct state with its genitive), and sometimes even by 


ThLZ. ThLZ. = Theologische Literaturzeitung, ed. by E. Schurer. Lpz. 1876 ff. 



means of doubtful emendations; ( 2 ) the whole system assumes a correct tran smi ssion of the 
text and its pronunciation, for neither of which is there the least guarantee. To sum up, our 
conclusion at present is that for poetry proper some assured and final results have been 
already obtained, and others may be expected, from the principles laid down by Sievers, 
although, considering the way in which the text has been transmitted, a faultless arrangement 
of metres cannot be expected. Convincing proof of the consistent use of the same metrical 
schemes in the prophets, and a fortiori in narrative, can hardly be brought forward. 

The great work of D. H. Muller, Die Propheten in ihrer ursprungl. Form (2 vols., Vienna, 
1896; cf. his Strophenbau u. Respension, ibid. 1898, and Komposition u. Strophenbau, ibid. 
1907), is a study of the most important monuments of early Semitic poetry from the point of 
view of strophic structure and the use of the refrain, i.e. the repetition of the same or similar 
phrases or words in corresponding positions in different strophes. 

The arrangement of certain poetical passages in verse-form required by early scribal rules 
(Ex 15:1-19; Dt 32:1^13; Ju 5; 1 S 2:1-10; 2 S 22, 23:1-7; Ps 18, 136; Pr. 31:10-31; 1 Ch 
16:8-36: cf. also Jo 12:9-24; Ec 3:2-8; Est 9:7-10) has nothing to do with the question of 
metre in the above sense. 

Words are used in poetry, for which others are customary in prose, e.g. man = EHX; 
rn'x path = 777 ; nb» word = 157 ; run to see = nan; nnx to come = soa. 

To the poetic meanings of words belongs the use of certain poetic epithets as substantives; 
thus, for example, Tax (only in constr, st. Tab?) the strong one for God', Tax the strong one 
for bull, horse ; rua’ 1 ? alba for luna; TO enemy for a’ K. 

Of word-forms, we may note, e.g. the longer forms of prepositions of place (§ 103 n) ’by 
= V TO = bx, toy = TO; the endings 1 7 , i in the noun (§ 90); the pronominal suffixes to, to (f, <f 
to for n, n 7, n 7 (§ 58); the plural ending p 7 for 0 ’ 7 (§ 87 e). To the syntax belongs the far 
more sparing use of the article, of the relative pronoun, of the accusative particle nx; the 
construct state even before prepositions; the shortened imperfect with the same meaning as 
the ordinary form (§ 109 i); the wider governing power of prepositions; and in general a 
forcible brevity of expression. 

7, The second period of the Hebrew language and literature, after the return from 
the exile until the Maccabees (about 160 B.C.), is chiefly distinguished by a constantly 
closer approximation of the language to the kindred western Aramaic dialect. This is 
due to the influence of the Aramaeans, who lived in close contact with the recent and 
thinly-populated colony in Jerusalem, and whose dialect was already of importance as 
being the official language of the western half of the Persian empire. Nevertheless the 
supplanting of Hebrew by Aramaic proceeded only very gradually. Writings intended 
for popular use, such as the Hebrew original of Jesus the son of Sirach and the book 
of Daniel, not only show that Hebrew about 170 B.c. was still in use as a literary 
language, but also that it was still at least understood by the people . 1 When it had 
finally ceased to exist as a living language, it was still preserved as the language of 


1 1 The extensive use of Hebrew in the popular religious literature which is partly 
preserved to us in the Midrasim, the Misna, and the Liturgy, indicates, moreover, that 
Hebrew was widely understood much later than this. Cf. M. H. Segal, ‘Misnaic 
Hebrew and its relations to Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic,’ in JQR., 1908, p. 647 ff. 
(also separately). 



the Schools —not to mention the numerous Hebraisms introduced into the Aramaic 
spoken by the Jews. 

For particulars, see Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl.-Aram., pp. 1-6. We may conveniently 
regard the relation of the languages which co-existed in this later period as similar to that of 
the High and Low German in North Germany, or to that of the High German and the common 
dialects in the south and in Switzerland. Even amongst the more educated, the common 
dialect prevails orally, whilst the High German serves essentially as the literary and cultured 
language, and is at least understood by all classes of the people. Wholly untenable is the 
notion, based on an erroneous interpretation of Neh 8 : 8 , that the Jews immediately after the 
exile had completely forgotten the Hebrew language, and therefore needed a translation of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

The Old Testament writings belonging to this second period, in all of which the 
Aramaic colouring appears in various degrees, are: certain parts of the Pentateuch and 
of Joshua, Ruth, the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, Esther; the prophetical 
books of Haggai, Zechariah, Isaiah III (56-66), Malachi, Joel, Jonah, Daniel; of the 
poetical books, a large part of Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, and most of 
the Psalms. As literary compositions, these books are sometimes far inferior to those 
of the first period, although work was still produced which in purity of language and 
aesthetic value falls little short of the writings of the golden age. 

Later words (Aramaisms) are, e.g. rpDX declaration, 03X compel, 13 son, T>a chalk, = TO 
time, * 1 i?T raise up, 70n Pi. reproach, 'fro Pi. roof over, stray, * 1 ? rock, *|ba advise, HID = pj? 
end, b?i? = npb take, = f 2H break, XW be many, E)W = T?» rule, = pax be strong .— 

Later meanings are, e.g. lax (to say) to command', HJp (to answer) to being speaking .— 
Orthographical and grammatical peculiarities are, the frequent scriptio plena of i and 1 ", e.g. 
TH 1 (elsewhere in), even tzrpp for \Dfp, ail for 3'7; the interchange of n ~ and X ~ final; the 
more frequent use of substantives in p, ] ", m, &c. Cf. Dav. Strauss, Sprachl. Studien zu d. 
hebr. Sirachfragmenten, Zurich, 1900, p. 19 ffi; for the Psalms Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 
p. 461 f£, and especially Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 276 ff; in general, Kautzsch, Die 
Aramaismen imA. T. (i, Lexikal. Teil), Halle, 1902. 

But all the peculiarities of these later writers are not Aramaisms. Several do not occur in 
Aramaic and must have belonged at an earlier period to the Hebrew vernacular, especially it 
would seem in northern Palestine. There certain parts of Judges, amongst others, may have 
originated, as is indicated, e.g. by ip, a common form in Phoenician (as well as iPx), for TpX (§ 
36), which afterwards recurs in Jonah, Lamentations, the Song of Songs, the later Psalms, and 
Ecclesiastes. 

Rem. 1. Of dialectical varieties in the old Hebrew language, only one express mention 
occurs in the O. T. (Ju 12:6), according to which the Ephraimites in certain cases pronounced 
the 1 V as 0 . (Cf. Marquart in ZAW. 1888, p. 151 ff.) Whether in Neh 13:24 by the speech of 
Ashdod a Hebrew, or a (wholly different) Philistine dialect is intended, ca nn ot be determined. 
On the other hand, many peculiarities in the North Palestinian books (Judges and Hoses) are 
probably to be regarded as differences in dialect, and so also some anomalies in the Moabite 
inscription of Mesa (see above, d). On later developments see L. Metman, Die hebr. 
Sprache, ihre Geschichte u. lexikal. Entwickelung seit Abschluss des Kanons u. ihr Bau in d. 
Gegenwart, Jerusalem, 1906. 


1 1 T17 in the Minor Prophets throughout (He 3:5, &c.) is due merely to a caprice of 
the Masoretes. 



2. It is evident that, in the extant remains of old Hebrew literature, 2 the entire store of the 
ancient language is not preserved. The canonical books of the Old Testament formed certainly 
only a fraction of the whole Hebrew national literature. 

§ 3. Grammatical Treatment of the Hebrew Language 

Gesenius, Gesch. derhebr. Sprache, §§ 19-39; Oehler’s article, ‘Hebr. Sprache,’ in 
Schmid’s Encykl. des ges. Erziehungs- u. Unterrichtswesens, vol. iii. p. 346 ff. (in the 2nd 
ed. revised by Nestle, p. 314 ff.). Cf. also the literature cited above in the headings of § § 

1 and 2; also Bottcher, Lehrb. der hebr. Spr., i. Lpz. 1866, p. 30 ff; L. Geiger, Das 
Studium der Hebr. Spr. in Deutschl. vom Ends des XV. bis zur Mitte des XVI. Jahrh., 
Breslau, 1870; B. Pick, ‘The Study of the Hebrew Language among Jews and Christians,’ 
in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1884, p. 450 ff, and 1885, p. 470 ff; W. Bacher, article ‘Grammar’ 
in the Jew. Encyclopaedia, vol. vi, New York and London, 1904. Cf. also the note on d. 

1. At the time when the old Hebrew language was gradually becoming extinct, 
and the formation of the O. T. canon was approaching completion, the Jews began to 
explain and critically revise their sacred text, and sometimes to translate it into the 
vernacular languages which in various countries had become current among them. 

The oldest translation is the Greek of the Seventy (more correctly Seventy-two) 
Interpreters (LXX), which was begun with the Pentateuch at Alexandria under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, but only completed later. It was the work of various authors, 
some of whom had a living knowledge of the original, and was intended for the use of 
Greek-speaking Jews, especially in Alexandria. Somewhat later the Aramaic 
translations, or Targums i.e. interpretations), were formed by successive 

recensions made in Palestine and Babylonia. The explanations, derived in part from 
alleged tradition, refer almost exclusively to civil and ritual law and dogmatic 
theology, and are no more scientific in character than much of the textual tradition of 
that period. Both kinds of tradition are preserved in the Talmud, the first part of 
which, the Misna, was finally brought to its present form towards the end of the 
second century; of the remainder, the Gemara, one recension (the Jerusalem or 
Palestinian Gem.) about the middle of the fourth century, the other (the Babylonian 
Gem.) about the middle of the sixth century A.D. The Misna forms the beginning of 
the New-Hebrew literature; the language of the Gemaras is for the most part Aramaic. 

2. To the interval between the completion of the Talmud and the earliest 
grammatical writers, belong mainly the vocalization and accentuation of the hitherto 
unpointed text of the O.T., according to the pronunciation traditional in the 
Synagogues and Schools (§ 7 h, i), as well as the greater part of the collection of 
critical notes which bears the name of Masora (rnio.a traditio 7). * 1 From this the text 


2 2 According to the calculation of the Dutch scholar Leusden, the O.T. contains 5,642 
different Hebrew and Aramaic words; according to rabbinical calculations, 79,856 
altogether in the Pentateuch. Cf. also E. Nestle, ZA W. 1906, p. 283; H. Strack, ZAW. 
1907, p. 69 ff; Blau, ‘Neue masoret. Studien, ’ in JQR. xvi. 357 ff, treats of the 
number of letters and words, and the ve sedivision in the O.T. 

1 1 On the name Masora (or Massora, as e.g. E. Konig, Einleitung in das A. T., p. 38 

ff; Lehrgeb. d. hebr. Sprache, ii. 358 ff), and the great difficulty of satisfactorily 
explaining it, cf. De Lagarde, Mitteilungen, i. 91 ff. W. Bacher’s derivation of the 
expression (in JQR. 1891, p. 785 ff; so also C. Levias in the Hebrew Union College 
Annual, Cincinnati, 1904, p. 147 ff.) from Ez 20:37 (rrnjn rp'Oft; moa, i. e. rnoia, 



which has since been transmitted with rigid uniformity by the MSS., and is still the 
received text of the O.T., has obtained the name of the Masoretic Text. 

E. F. K. Rosenmuller already ( Handbuch fur d. Liter, der bibl. Kritik u. Exegese, 1797, i. 
247; Vorrede zur Stereotyp-Ausg. des A. T., Lpz. 1834) maintained that our O. T. text was 
derived from Codices belonging to a single recension. J. G. Sommer (cf. Comill, ZAW. 1892, 
p. 309), Olshausen (since 1853), and especially De Lagarde ( Proverbien , 1863, p. 1 ff.), have 
even made it probable that the original Masoretic text was derived from a single standard 
manuscript. Cf., however, E. Konig in Ztschr.f kirchl. Wiss., 1887, p. 279 f., and especially 
his Einleitung ins A. T., p. 88 ff. Moreover a great many facts, which will be noticed in their 
proper places, indicate that the Masora itself is by no means uniform but shows clear traces of 
different schools and opinions; cf. H. Strack in Semitic Studies in memory of... Kohut, Berlin, 
1897, p. 563 ff. An excellent foundation for the history of the Masora and the settlement of 
the masoretic tradition was laid by Joh. Buxtorf in his Tiberias seu Commentarius 
Masorethicus, first published at Basel in 1620 as an appendix to the Rabbinical Bible of 1618 
f. For more recent work see Geiger, Jiidische Ztschr., iii. 78 ff, followed by Flarris in JQR. i. 
128 ff., 243 ff; S. Frensdorff. Ochla W’ochla, Hanover, 1864; and his Massor. Worterb., part 
i, Hanover and Lpz. 1876; and Ch. D. Ginsburg, The Massora compiled from Manuscripts, 
&c., 3 vols., Lond. 1880 ff, and Introduction to the Massoretico-critical edition of the Hebr. 
Bible, Lond. 1897 (his text, reprinted from that of Jacob b. Hayyim [Venice, 1524—5] with 
variants from MSS. and the earliest editions, was published in 2 vols. at London in 1894, 2nd 
ed. 1906; a revised edition is in progress); H. Hyvemat, ‘La langue et le langage de la 
Massore’ (as a mixture of New-Hebrew and Aramaic), in the Revue biblique, Oct. 1903, p. 

529 ff. and B: ‘Lexique massoretique, ’ ibid., Oct. 1904, p. 521 ff, 1905, p. 481 ff, andp. 

515 ff. In the use of the Massora for the critical construction of the Text, useful work has been 
done especially by S. Baer, in the editions of the several books (only Exod.-Deut. have still to 
appear), edited from 1869 conjointly with Fr. Delitzsch, and since 1891 by Baer alone. Cf. 
also § 7 h. 

The various readings of the Q e re (see § 1 7) form one of the oldest and most important 
parts of the Masora. The punctuation of the Text, however, is not to be confounded with the 
compilation of the Masora. The former was settled at an earlier period, and is the result of a 
much more exhaustive labour than the Masora, which was not completed till a considerably 
later time. 

3. It was not until about the beginning of the tenth century that the Jews, following 
the example of the Arabs, began their grammatical compilations. Of the numerous 
grammatical and lexicographical works of R. Sa adya, 1 beyond fragments in the 
commentary on the Sepher YeSira (ed. Mayer-Lambert, pp. 42, 47, 75, &c.), only the 
explanation in Arabic of the seventy (more correctly ninety) hapax legomena in the O. 
T. has been preserved. Written likewise in Arabic, but frequently translated into 


being an equally legitimate form) is rightly rejected by Konig, 1. c. The Correctness of 
the form rn'O.n (by the side of the equally well-attested form rn'oa) does not seem to 
us to be invalidated by his arguments, nor by Blau’s proposal to read roiOT? (JQR. xii. 
241). The remark of Levias (l.c.) deserves notice, that with the earlier Masoretes 
nnoa is equivalent to orthography, i.e. plene- and defective writing, and only later 
came to mean traditio. —G. Wildboer, in ZAW. 1909, p. 74, contends that as "ioa to 
hand on is not found in the O.T., it must be a late denominative in this sense. 

JQR. JQR. = Jewish Quarterly Review. 

1 1 On his independent attitude towards the Masoretic punctuation, see Delitzsch, 
Comm, zu den Psalmen 4 , p. 39. 



Hebrew, were the still extant works of the grammarians R. Yehuda Hayyug (also 
called Abu Zakarya Yahya, about the year 1000) and R. Yona (Ahu 1-Walfd Merwan 
ibn Ganah, about 1030). By the aid of these earlier labours, Abraham ben Ezra 
(commonly called Aben Ezra, ob. 1167) and R. David Qimhi (ob. c. 1235) especially 
gained a classical reputation by their Hebrew grammatical writings. 

From these earliest grammarians are derived many principles of arrangement and 
technical terms, some of which are still retained, e.g. the naming of the conjugations and 
weak verbs according to the paradigm of '^i’S, certain voces memoriales, as ns?7}| and the 
like. 1 

4. The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was John Reuchlin (ob. 

1522), 2 to whom Greek literature also is so much indebted. Like the grammarians who 
succeeded him, till the time of John Buxtorf the elder (ob. 1629), he still adhered 
almost entirely to Jewish tradition. From the middle of the seventeenth century the 
field of investigation gradually widened, and the study of the kindred languages, 
chiefly through the leaders of the Dutch school, Albert Schultens (ob. 1750) and N. 

W. Schrooder (ob. 1798), became offruitful service to Hebrew grammar. 

5. In the nineteenth century 3 the advances in Hebrew philology are especially 
connected with the names of W. Gesenius (born at Nordhausen, Feb. 3, 1786; from 
the year 1810 Professor at Halle, where he died Oct. 23, 1842), who above all things 
aimed at the comprehensive observation and lucid presentation of the actually 
occurring linguistic phenomena; H. Ewald (ob. 1875, at Gottingen; Krit. Gramm, der 
Hebr. Spr., Lpz. 1827; Ausfiihrl. Lehrb. d. hebr. Spr., 8 th ed., Gott. 1870), who 
chiefly aimed at referring linguistic forms to general laws and rationally explaining 
the latter; J. Olshausen (ob. 1882, at Berlin; Lehrb. der hebr. Sprache, Brunswick, 
1861) who attempted a consistent explanation of the existing condition of the 
language, from the presupposed primitive Semitic forms, preserved according to him 
notably in old Arabic. F. Bottcher ( Ausfiihrl. Lehrb. d. hebr. Spr. ed. by F.Muhlau, 2 
vols., Lpz. 1866-8) endeavoured to present an exhaustive synopsis of the linguistic 
phenomena, as well as to give an explanation of them from the sphere of Hebrew 
alone. B. Stade, on the other hand {Lehrb. der hebr. Gr., pt. i. Lpz. 1879), adopted a 


1 1 On the oldest Hebrew grammarians, see Strack and Siegfried, Lehrb. d. neuhebr. 
Spr. u. Liter., Carlsr. 1884, p. 107 ff., and the prefaces to the Hebrew Lexicons of 
Gesenius and Furst; Berliner, Beitrdge zur hebr. Gramm, im Talmud u. Midrasch, 
Berlin, 1879; Baer and Strack, Die Dikduke ha-famim des Ahron ben Moscheh ben 
Ascher u. andere alte grammatisch-massorethische Lehrstiicke, Lpz. 1879, and P. 
Kahle’s criticisms in ZDMG. lv. 170, n. 2; Ewald and Dukes, Beitrdge z. Gesch. der 
altesten Auslegung u. Spracherklarung des A. T., Stuttg. 1844, 3 vols.; Hupfeld, De 
rei grammaticae apudJudaeos initiis antiquissimisque scriptoribus, Hal. 1846; W. 
Bacher, ‘Die Anfange der hebr. Gr., ’ in ZDMG. 1895, 1 ff. and 335 ff; and Die hebr. 
Sprachwissenschaft vom 10. bis zum 16. Jahrh., Trier, 1892. 

2 2 A strong impulse was naturally given to these studies by the introduction of 
printing—the Psalter in 1477, the Bologna Pentateuch in 1482, the Sencino O.T. 
complete in 1488: see the description of the twenty-four earliest editions (down to 
1528) in Ginsburg’s Introduction, p. 779 ff. 

3 3 Of the literature or the subject down to the year 1850, see a tolerably full account 
in Steinschneider’s Bibliogr. Handb.f. hebr. Sprachkunde, Lpz. 1859. 



strictly scientific method in endeavouring to reduce the systems of Ewald and 
Olshausen to a more fundamental unity. E. Konig 1 in his very thorough researches 
into the phonology and accidence starts generally from the position reached by the 
early Jewish grammarians (in his second part ‘with comparative reference to the 
Semitic languages in general’) and instead of adopting the usual dogmatic method, 
takes pains to re-open the discussion of disputed grammatical questions. The syntax 
Konig has ‘endeavoured to treat in several respects in such a way as to show its 
affinity to the common Semitic syntax’.—Among the works of Jewish scholars, 
special attention may be called to the grammar by S. D. Luzzatto written in Italian 
(Padua, 1853-69). 

The chief requirements for one who is treating the grammar of an ancient 
language are—(1) that he should observe as frilly and accurately as possible the 
existing linguistic phenomena and describe them, after showing their organic 
connexion (the empirical and historico-critical element); (2) that he should try to 
explain these facts, partly by comparing them with one another and by the analogy of 
the sister languages, partly from the general laws of philology (the logical element). 

Such observation has more and more led to the belief that the original text of the 
O. T. has suffered to a much greater extent than former scholars were inclined to 
admit, in spite of the number of variants in parallel passages: Is 2:2 ff. = Mi 4:1 f£, Is 
36-39 = 2 K 18:13—20 19 , Jer 52 = 2 K 24:18-25 30 , 2 S 22 = Ps 18, Ps 14 = Ps 53, Ps 
40:14 ff. = Ps 70, Ps 108 = Ps 57:8 ff. and 60:7 ff.. Cf. also the parallels between the 
Chronicles and the older historical books, and F. Vodel, Die konsonant. Varianten in 
den doppelt iiberlief. poet. Stiicken d. masoret. Textes, Lpz. 1905. As to the extent and 
causes of the corruption of the Masoretic text, the newly discovered fragments of the 
Hebrew Ecclesiasticus are very instructive; cf. Smend, Gott. gel. Anz., 1906, p. 763. 

The causes of unintentional corruption in the great majority of cases are:— 
Interchange of similar letters, which has sometimes taken place in the early 
‘Phoenician’ writing; transposition or omission of single letters, words, or even whole 
sentences, which are then often added in the margin and thence brought back into the 
text in the wrong place; such omission is generally due to homoioteleuton (cf. 
Ginsburg, Introd., p. 171 ff.), i. e. the scribe’s eye wanders from the place to a 
subsequent word of the same or similar form. Other causes are dittography, i. e. 
erroneous repetition of letters, words, and even sentences; its opposite, haplography; 
and lastly wrong division of words (cf. Ginsburg, Introd., p. 158 ff.), since at a certain 
period in the transmission of the text the words were not separated. 1 — Intentional 
changes are due to corrections for the sake of decency or of dogma, and to the 
insertion of glosses, some of them very early. 


1 1 Historisch-krit. Lehrgeb. der hebr. Sprache mit steter Beziehung auf Qimchi und 
die anderen Autoritaten: I, ‘Lehre von der Schrift, der Aussprache, dem Pron. u. dem 
Verbum,’ Lpz. 1881; II. 1, ‘Abschluss der speziellen Formenlehre u. generelle 
Formenl., ’ 1895; ii. 2, ‘Historisch-kompar. Syntax d. hebr. Spr., ’ 1897. 

1 1 This scriptio continua is also found in Phoenician inscriptions. The inscription of 
Mesa always divides the words by a point (and so the Siloam inscription; see the 
facsimile at the beginning of this grammar), and frequently marks the close of a 
sentence by a stroke. 



Advance in grammar is therefore closely dependent on progress in textual 
criticism. The systematic pursuit of the latter has only begun in recent years: cf. 
especially Doominck on Ju 1-16, Leid. 1879; Wellhausen, Text der Bb. Sam., Gott. 
1871; Cornill, Ezechiel, Lpz. 1886; Klostermann, Bb. Sam. u. d. Kon., Nordl. 1887; 
Driver, Notes on the Hebr. text of the Books of Sam., Oxf. 1890; Klostermann, 
Deuterojesaja, Munich, 1893; Oort, Textus hebr. emendationes, Lugd. 1900; Bumey 
on Kings, Oxf. 1903; the commentaries of Marti andNowack; the Internal Crit. 
Comm.', Kautzsch, Die heil. Schriften des A. T. 2 , 1909-10. A critical edition of the O. 
T. with full textual notes, and indicating the different documents by colours, is being 
published in a handsome form by P. Haupt in The Sacred Books of the Old Test., Lpz. 
and Baltimore, 1893 ff. (sixteen parts have appeared: Exod., Deut., Minor Prophets, 
and Megilloth are still to come); Kittel, Biblia hebraica, 1909, Masoretic text from 
Jacob b. Hayyim (see c), with a valuable selection of variants from the versions, and 
emendations. 


§ 4. Division and Arrangement of the Grammar. 

The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar follow the three constituent 
parts of every language, viz. (1) articulate sounds represented by letters, and united to 
form syllables, (2) words, and (3) sentences. 

The first part (the elements) comprises accordingly the treatment of sounds and 
their representation in writing. It describes the nature and relations of the sounds of 
the language, teaches the pronunciation of the written signs (orthoepy), and the 
established mode of writing (orthography). It then treats of the sounds as combined in 
syllables and words, and specifies the laws and conditions under which this 
combination takes place. 

The second part (etymology) treats of words in their character as parts of speech, 
and comprises: (1) the principles of the formation of words, or of the derivation of the 
different parts of speech from the roots or from one another; (2) the principles of 
inflexion, i. e. of the various forms which the words assume according to their relation 
to other words and to the sentence. 

The third part (syntax, or the arrangement of words): (1) shows how the word- 
formations and inflexions occurring in the language are used to express different 
shades of ideas, and how other ideas, for which the language has not coined any 
forms, are expressed by periphrasis; (2) states the laws according to which the parts of 
speech are combined in sentences (the principles of the sentence, or syntax in the 
stricter sense of the term). 


2 Gesenius, F. W. (2003). Gesenius'Hebrew grammar (E. Kautzsch & S. A. E. 
Cowley, Ed.) (2d English ed.) (Page 1). Bellingham, WA: Logos Research Systems, 
Inc. 



FIRST PART 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OR THE SOUNDS 
AND CHARACTERS 

CHAPTER I 

THE INDIVIDUAL SOUNDS AND CHARACTERS 
§ 5. The Consonants: their Forms and Names. 

(Cf. the Table of Alphabets.) 

Among the abundant literature on the subject, special attention is directed to: A. Berliner, 
Beitrdge zur hebr. Gramm., Berlin, 1879, p. 15 ff., on the names, forms, and 
pronunciation of the consonants in Talmud and Midrash; H. Strack, Schreibkunst u. 
Schrift bei d. Hebraem, PRE 3 , Lpz. 1906, p. 766 ff; Benzinger, Hebr. Archdologie 2 , 
Tubingen, 1907, p. 172 ff; Nowack, Lehrbuch d. hebr. Archaol., Freiburg, 1894, i. 279 
ff; Lidzbarski, Handbuch d. nordsem. Epigraphik, Weimar, 1898, i. 173 ff; also his art. 
‘Hebrew Alphabet,’ in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, i, 1901, p. 439 ff. (cf. his Ephemeris, i. 
316 ff); and ‘Die Namen der Alphabet-buchstaben’, in Ephemeris, ii. 125 ff.; Kenyon, 
art. ‘Writing,’ in the Dictionary of the Bible, iv. Edinb. 1902, p. 944 ff.; Noldeke, ‘Die 
sem it. Buchstabennamen, ’ in Beitr. zur semit. Sprachwiss., Strassb. 1904, p. 124 ff.; F. 
Praetorius, Ueberden Ursprung des kanaan. Alphabets, Berlin, 1906; H. Grimme, ‘Zur 
Genesis des semit. Alphabets, ’ in ZA. xx. 1907, p. 49 ff.; R. Stiibe, Grundlinien zu einer 
Entwickelungsgesch. d. Schrift, Munich, 1907; Jermain, In the path of the Alphabet, Fort 
Wayne, 1907.—L. Blau, Studien zum althebr. Buchwesen, &c., Strassb. 1902; and his 
‘Ueber d. Einfluss d. althebr. Buch wesens auf d. Originale’, &c., in Festschr. zu Ehren A. 
Berliners, Frkf. 1903. 

The best tables of alphabets are those of J. Euting in G. Bickell’s Outlines of Heb. Gram. 
transl. by S. I. Curtiss, Lpz. 1877; in Pt. vii of the Oriental Series of the Palaeographical 
Soc., London, 1882; and, the fullest of all, in Chwolson’s Corpus inscr. Hebr., 

Petersburg, 1882; also Lidzbarski’s in the Jewish Encycl., see above. 

1. The Hebrew letters now in use, in which both the manuscripts of the O. T. are 
written and our editions of the Bible are printed, commonly called the square 
character nn3), also the Assyrian character (’H-p '3), * 1 are not those originally 
employed. 


PRE. PRE. = Realencyclopadie fur protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 3rd ed. by 
A. Hauck. Lpz. 1896 ff. 

ZA. ZA. = Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete, ed. by C. Bezold. Lpz. 
1886 ff. 

1 1 The name "fi-WN (Assyria) is here used in the widest sense, to include the countries 

on the Mediterranean inhabited by Aramaeans; cf. Stade in ZAW. 1882, p. 292 f. On 

some other names for Old Hebrew writing, cf. G. Hoffmann, ibid. 1881, p. 334 ff; 
Buhl, Canon and Text of the O. T. (transl. by J. Macpherson), Edinb. 1892, p. 200. 



Old Hebrew (or Old Canaanitish 2 ) writing, as it was used on public monuments 
in the beginning of the ninth and in the second half of the eighth century B.C., is to be 
seen in the inscription of Mesa&#62, as well as in that of Siloam. The characters on 
the Maccabaean coins of the second century B.C., and also on ancient gems, still bear 
much resemblance to this (cf. § 2 d). With the Old Hebrew writing the Phoenician is 
nearly identical (see § 1 k, § 2 f, and the Table of Alphabets). From the analogy of the 
history of other kinds of writing, it may be assumed that out of and along with this 
monumental character, a less antique and in some ways more convenient, rounded 
style was early developed, for use on softer materials, skins, bark, papyrus, and the 
like. This the Samaritans retained after their separation from the Jews, while the Jews 
gradually 1 (between the sixth and the fourth century) exchanged it for an Aramaic 
character. From this gradually arose (from about the fourth to the middle of the third 
century) what is called the square character, which consequently bears great 
resemblance to the extant forms of Aramaic writing, such as the Egyptian-Aramaic, 
the Nabatean and especially the Palmyrene. Of Hebrew inscriptions in the older 
square character, that of Araq al-Emfr (15 Yz miles north-east of the mouth of the 
Jordan) probably belongs to 183 B.c. 2 

The Jewish sarcophagus-inscriptions of the time of Christ, found in Jerusalem in 1905, 
almost without exception exhibit a pure square character. This altered little in the course of 
centuries, so that the age of a Hebrew MS. ca nn ot easily be determined from the style of the 
writing. The oldest known biblical fragment is the Nash papyrus (found in 1902), containing 
the ten co mm andments and the beginning of Dt 6:4 f., of the end of the first or beginning of 
the second century A.D.; cf. N. Peters, Die diteste Abschr. der 10 Gebote, Freibg. i. B. 1905. 
Of actual MSS. of the Bible the oldest is probably one of 820-850 A.D. described by 
Ginsburg, Introd., p. 469 ff, at the head of his sixty principal MSS.; next in age is the codex 
of Moses ben Asher at Cairo (897 A.D., cf. the art. ‘Scribes’ in the Jew. Encycl. xi and 
Gottheil in JQR. 1905, p. 32). The date (916 A.D.) of the Codex prophetarum Babylon. 
Petropol. (see § 8 g, note) is quite certain.—In the synagogue-rolls a distinction is drawn 
between the Tam-character (said to be so called from Rabbi Tam, grandson of R. Yishaqf, in 
the twelfth century) with its straight strokes, square comers and ‘tittles’ (tagih), in German 
and Polish MSS., and the foreign character with rounded letters and tittles in Spanish MSS. 
See further E. Konig, Einl. in das A. I, Bonn, 1893, p. 16 ff. 

2. The Alphabet consists, like all Semitic alphabets, solely of consonants, twenty- 
two in number, some of which, however, have also a kind of vocalic power (§ 7 b). 
The following Table shows their form, names, pronunciation, and numerical value 
(see k):— 


2 2 It is tacitly assumed here that this was the mother of all Semitic alphabets. In 
ZDMG. 1909, p. 189 ff., however, Pratorius has shown good grounds for believing 
that the South Semitic alphabet is derived not from the Mesa character, or from some 
kindred and hardly older script, but from some unknown and much earlier form of 
writing. 

1 1 On the effect of the transitional mixture of earlier and later forms on the 
constitution of the text, see R. Kittel, Ueber d. Notwendigk. d. Herausg. einer neuen 
hebr. Bibel, Lpz. 1901, p. 20 ff.—L. Blau, ‘Wie lange stand die althebr. Schrift bet 
den Juden im Gebrauch?’ in Kaufmanngedenkbuch, Breslau, 1900, p. 44 ff. 

2 2 Not 176, as formerly held. Driver and Lidzbarski now read rTTU?, correctly, not 

tram. 

JQR. JQR. = Jewish Quarterly Review. 



FORM. 

NAME. 

PRONOUNCIATION. 

NUMERICAL VALUE. 

N 

Aleph 

spiritus lenis 

1 

3 

Beth 

b ( bh, but see § 6 n) 

2 

3 

Gimel 

(Giml) 

g (gh ,.) 

3 

7 

Daleth 

d(dh," " ",) 

4 

n 

He 

h 

5 


Waw 

(Wdu) 

w(m ) 1 

6 

T 

Zayih 

z,as in English (softs’) 

7 

n 

Heth 

h, a strong gutteral 

8 

0 

Teth 

t, emphatic t 

9 


Yod 

y (0 1 

10 

3, final 

Kaph 

k (kh, but see § 6 n 

20 

P 

Lamed 

l 

30 

a, final 

Mem 

m 

40 

3, final 1 

Num 

n 

50 

0 

Samekh 

s 

60 

V 

Aym 

'a peculiar gutteral (see 
below) 

70 

D, final 

Pe 

p if, see § 6 n 

80 

2£, final 

Sade 

5, empahatic s 

90 

P 

Qof 

q, a strong id formed at the 
back of the palate 

100 

3 

Res 

r 

200 

to 

Sin 

s 

300 

to 

Sin 3 

s, pronounced sh 

300 

n 

Taw (Tau) 

t ( th, buy see § 6 n 

400 


3. As the Table shows, five letters have a special form at the end of the word. 
They are called final letters, and were combined by the Jewish grammarians in the 
mnemonic word KamnephaS, or better, with A. Muller and Stade, i. e. as 
the breaker in pieces} Of these, “[, 1, q, f are distinguished from the common form by 


1 1 Philippi, "Die Aussprache der semit. Consonanten) und\ ’ in ZDMG. 1886, p. 

639 ff, 1897, p. 66 ff, adduces reasons in detail for the opinion that ‘the Semitic 1 and 

1 are certainly by usage consonants, although by nature they are vowels, viz. u and i, 
and consequently are consonantal vowels’; cf. § 8 m. 

2 2 As a representation of this sound the Latin q is very suitable, since it occupies in 
the alphabet the place of the Semitic p (Greek Korata). 

3 3 Nestle (Actes du onzieme Congres ... des Orientalistes, 1897, iv. 113 ff.) has 
shown that the original order was to, to. 

1 1 In the Talmud, disregarding the alphabetical order, of thy watcher, i. e. 

prophet. See the discussions of this mnemonic word by Nestle, ZAW. 1907, p. 119 ff, 
Konig, Bacher (who would read T? = proceeding from thy prophets. Is 52:8), 



the shaft being drawn straight down, while in the usual form it is bent round towards 
the left. 2 In the case of a the letter is completely closed. 

4. Hebrew is read and written from right to left. 3 Words must not be divided at the 
end of the lines; 4 but, in order that no empty space may be left, in MSS. and printed 
texts, certain letters suitable for the purpose are dilated at the end or in the middle of 
the line. In our printed texts these literae dilatabiles are the five following: " 
(mnemonic word QfiVnS a haltem ). In some MSS. other letters suitable for the 
purpose are also employed in this way, as “7, 3, 1; cf. Strack in the Theol. Lehrb., 1882, 
No. 22; Nestle, ZAW. 1906, p. 170 f. 

Rem. 1. The forms of the letters originally represent the rude outlines of perceptible 
objects, the names of which, respectively, begin with the consonant represented (akrophony). 
Thus Yod, in the earlier alphabets the rude picture of a hand, properly denotes hand (Heb. T), 
but as a letter simply the sound 1 (y), with which this word begins; Ay in, originally a circle, 
properly an eye (ptf), stands for the consonant V. In the Phoenician alphabet, especially, the 
resemblance of the forms to the objects denoted by the name is still for the most part 
recognizable (see the Table). In some letters (1,1, T, B, W) the similarity is still preserved in the 
square character. 

It is another question whether the present names are all original. They may be merely due 
to a later, and not always accurate, interpretation of the forms. Moreover, it is possible that in 
the period from about 1500 to 1000 B.C. the original forms underwent considerable change. 

The usual explanation of the present names of the letters 5 is: q'jx ox, n’3 house, camel 
(according to Lidzbarski, see below, perhaps originally axe or pick-axe), rV 77 door 


Krauss, Marmorstein, ibid. p. 278 ff. All the twenty-two letters, together with the five 
final forms, occur in Zp 3:8. 

2 2 Chwolson, Corpus Inscr. Hebr., col. 68, rightly observes that the more original 
forms of these letters are preserved in the literae finales. Instances of them go back to 
the time of Christ. 

3 3 The same was originally the practice in Greek, which only adopted the opposite 
direction exclusively about 400 B.C. On the boustrophedon writing (alternately in 
each direction) in early Greek, early Sabaean, and in the Safa-inscriptions of the first 
three centuries A.D., cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 116 f. 

4 4 This does not apply to early inscriptions or seals. Cf. Mesa, II. 1-5, 7, 8, &c., 
Siloam 2, 3, 5, where the division of words appears to be customary. 

ZAW. ZAW,= Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by B. Stade, 
Giessen, 1881 ff., and since 1907 by K. Marti. 

5 5 We possess Greek transcriptions of the Hebrew names, dating from the fifth 
century B.C. The LXX give them (in almost the same form as Eusebius, Praep. Evang. 
10. 5) in La 1—4, as do also many Codices of the Vulgate (e.g. the Cod. Amiatinus) in 
\|A|/ 111, 112, 119, but with many variations from the customary forms, which rest on 
the traditional Jewish pronunciation. The forms Deleth (and delth ), Zai, Sen (LXX 
also %asv, cf. Hebr. 1$ tooth) are to be noticed, amongst others, for Daleth, Zain, 

Si n. Cf. the tables in Noldeke, Beitrdge zur sem. Sprachwiss., p. 126 f. In his 
opinion (and so Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 134) the form and meaning of the names 
point to Phoenicia as the original home of the alphabet, since alf, bet, dalt, waw, taw, 
pei = pe, pi , mouth, and the vowel of pci) = ros, head, are all Hebraeo-Phoenician. 



(properly folding door, according to Lidzbarski, perhaps 11 the female breast), XH air-hole (?), 
lattice-window (?), 11 hook, nail, pi weapon (according to Nestle, comparing the Greek £fjxa, 
rather Dp olive-tree), rpn fence, barrier (but perhaps only differentiated from n by the left- 
hand stroke), n’B a winding (?), according to others a leather bottle or a snake (but perhaps 
only differentiated from n by a circle round it), TP hand, q? bent hand, TQl ox-goad, Epa water, 
pi fish (Lidzbarski, ‘perhaps originally Tru snake, ’ as in Ethiopic), pap prop (perhaps a 
modification of T), pV eye, X? (also ’?) mouth, ’IS fish-hook (?), pip eye of a needle, according 
to others back of the head (Lidzb., ‘perhaps rtipp bow'), iTp head, pT tooth, IP sign, cross. 

With regard to the origin of this alphabet, it may be taken as proved that it is not earlier 
(or very little earlier) than the fifteenth century B.C., since otherwise the el-Amama tablets (§ 

2 f) would not have been written exclusively in cuneiform. 1 It seems equally certain on 
various grounds, that it originated on Canaanitish soil. It is, however, still an open question 
whether the inventors of it borrowed 

{a) From the Egyptian system—not, as was formerly supposed, by direct adoption of 
hieroglyphic signs (an explanation of twelve or thirteen characters was revived by J. Halevy 
in Rev. Semit. 1901, p. 356 ff, 1902, p. 331 ff, and in the Verhandlungen des xiii. ... Orient.- 
Kongr. zu Hamb., Leiden, 1904, p. 199 ff; but cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 261 ff), or of 
hieratic characters derived from them (so E. de Rouge), but by the adoption of the acrophonic 
principle (see e) by which e.g. the hand, in Egyptian tot, represents the letter t, the lion = 
laboi, the letter l. This view still seems the most probable. It is now accepted by Lidzbarski 
(‘Der Ursprung d. nord- u. sudsemit. Schrift’ in Ephemeris, i (1900), 109 ff, cf. pp. 134 and 
261 ff.), though in his Nordsem. Epigr. (1898) p. 173 ff. he was still undecided. 

(b) From the Babylonian (cuneiform) system. Wuttke’s and W. Deecke’s derivation of the 
old-Semitic alphabet from new-Assyrian cuneiform is impossible for chronological reasons. 
More recently Peters and Hommel have sought to derive it from the old-Babylonian, and Ball 
from the archaic Assyrian cuneiform. A vigorous discussion has been aroused by the theory 
of Frdr. Delitzsch (in Die Entstehung des alt. Schriftsystems od. der Urspr. der 
Keilschriftzeichen dargel., Lpz. 1897; and with the same title ‘EinNachwort’, Lpz. 1898, 
preceded by a very clear outline of the theory) that the old-Semitic alphabet arose in Canaan 
under the influence both of the Egyptian system (whence the acrophonic principle) and of the 
old-Babylonian, whence the principle of the graphic representation of objects and ideas by 
means of simple, and mostly rectilinear, signs. He holds that the choice of the objects was 
probably (in about fifteen cases) influenced by the Babylonian system. The correspondence of 
names had all the more effect since, according to Zimmem ( ZDMG . 1896, p. 667 ff.), out of 
twelve names which are certainly identical, eight appear in the same order in the Babylonian 
arrangement of signs. But it must first be shown that the present names of the ‘Phoenician’ 
letters really denote the original picture. The identity of the objects may perhaps be due 
simply to the choice of the commonest things (animals, implements, limbs) in both systems. 

The derivation of the Semitic alphabet from the signs of the Zodiac and their names, first 
attempted by Seyffarth in 1834, has been revived by Winckler, who refers twelve 
fundamental sounds to the Babylonian Zodiac. Hommel connects the original alphabet with 
the moon and its phases, and certain constellations; cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 269 ff., and 
in complete agreement with him, Benzinger, Hebr. Archaologie 2 , p. 173 ff. This theory is by 
no means convincing. 


1 1 In the excavations at Jericho in April, 1907, E. Sellin found a jar-handle with the 
Canaanite characters TP which he dates (probably too early) about 1500 B.C.. 

ZDMG. ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Lpz. 
1846 ff., since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 



(c) From the hieroglyphic system of writing discovered in 1894 by A. J. Evan s in 
inscriptions in Crete (esp. at Cnossus) and elsewhere. According to Kluge (1897) and others, 
this represents the ‘Mycenaean script’ used about 3000-1000 b c ', and according to Fries (‘Die 
neuesten Forschungen iiber d. Urspr. des phoniz. Alph.’ in ZDPV. xxii. 118 ff.) really supplies 
the original forms of the Phoenician alphabet as brought to Palestine by the Philistines about 

1100 B.C., but ‘the Phoenician-Canaanite-FIebrews gave to the Mycenaean signs names 
derived from the earlier cuneiform signs’. The hypothesis of Fries is thus connected With that 
of Delitzsch. But although the derivation of the Phoenician forms from ‘Mycenaean’ types 
appears in some cases very plausible, in ethers there are grave difficulties, and moreover the 
date, 1100 B.C., assigned for the introduction of the alphabet is clearly too late. [See Evans, 
Scripta Minoa, Oxf. 1909, p. 80 ff] 

(d) From a system, derived from Asia Minor, closely related to the Cypriote syllabary 
(Praetorius, Der Urspr. des kanaan. Alphabets, Berlin, 1906). On this theory the Canaanites 
transformed the syllabic into an apparently alphabetic writing. In reality, however, they 
merely retained a single sign for the various syllables, so that e.g. p is not really q, but qa, qe, 
qi, &c. Of the five Cypriote vowels also they retained only the star (in Cypriote = a) 
simplified into an alef (see alphabetical table) to express the vowels at the beginning of 
syllables, and i and u as Yod and Waw. Praetorius claims to explain about half the twenty-two 
Canaanite letters in this way, but there are various objections to his ingenious hypothesis. 

2. As to the order of the letters, we possess early evidence in the alphabetic * 1 poems: Ps 9 
(8-3, cf. Ps 10:1 and w 12-17 p-n; cf. Gray in the Expositor, 1906, p. 233 ff, and Rosenthal, 
ZAW. 1896, p. 40, who shows that Ps 9:3, 15, 17 3, 7,3, exactly fit in between n, 13, ’, and that 
Ps 10:1, 3, 5 therefore has the reverse order 7, *|, ’); also \|A|/ 25 and 34 (both without a 
separate 1-verse and with 3 repeated at the end 2 ); 37, 111, 112, 119 (in which every eight 
verses begin with the same letter, each strophe, as discovered by D. H. Muller of Vienna, 
containing the eight leading words of Ps 19:8 ff., tord, eduth, &c.); La 1-4 (in 2—4 3 before y 3 , 
in chap. 3 every three verses with the same initial, see Lohr, ZAW. 1904, p. 1 ff, in chap. 5 at 
any rate as many verses as letters in the alphabet); Pr 24:1 , 3, 5, 31:10-31 (in the LXX with 3 
before y 3 ); also in Na 1:2-10 Pastor Frohnmeyer of Wurttemberg (ob. 1880) detected traces of 
an alphabetic arrangement, but the attempt of Gunkel, Bickell, Arnold (ZAW. 1901, p. 225 
ff.), Flappel ( Der Ps. Nah, Wiirzb. 1900) to discover further traces, has not been successful. 
[Cf. Gray in Expositor, 1898, p. 207 ff.; Driver, in the Century Bible, Nahum, p. 26.] — 
Bickell, Ztschrf. Kath. Theol., 1882, p. 319 ff., had already deduced from the versions the 
alphabetical character of Ecclus 51:13-30, with the omission of the 1-verse and with 3 1 at the 
end. His conjectures have been brilliantly confirmed by the discovery of the Hebrew original, 
although the order from 3 to *7 is partly disturbed or obscured. If l before y is deleted, ten 
letters are in their right positions, and seven can be restored to their places with certainty. Cf. 


ZDPV. ZDPV. = Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastinavereins, Lpz. 1878 ff., since 1903 
ed. by C. Steuemagel. 

1 1 On the supposed connexion of this artificial arrangement with magical formulae 
(‘the order of the letters was believed to have a sort of magic power’) cf. Lohr, ZAW. 
1905, p. 173 ff., and Klagelieder 2 , Gott. 1907, p. vii ff. 

2 2 On this superfluous 3 cf. Grimme, Euphemistic liturgical appendices, Lpz. 1901, 
p. 8 ff, and Nestle, ZAW. 1903, p. 340 f., who considers it an appendage to the Greek 
alphabet. 

3 3 [Perhaps also originally in Ps 34.] 3 before y is probably due to a magic alphabet, 
see above, n. 1. According to Bohmer, ZAW. 1908, p. 53 ff, the combinations 38, 73, 
in, &c., were used in magical texts; 0 V was excluded, but by a rearrangement we get 
HD and fy. 

1 1 See note 3 on p. 29. 



N. Schlogl, ZDMG. 53, 669 ff.; C. Taylor in the appendix to Schechter and Taylor, The 
Wisdom of Ben Sira, Cambr. 1899, p. lxxvi ff., and in the Journ. ofPhilol., xxx (1906), p. 95 
ff; JQR. 1905, p. 238 ff.; Lohr, ZAW. 1905, p. 183 ff; I. Levy, REJ. 1907, p. 62 ff. 

The sequence of the three softest labial, palatal, and dental sounds 3, 1 , 7, and of the three 
liquids 7, a, 3, indicates an attempt at classification. At the same time other considerations also 
appear to have had influence. Thus it is certainly not accidental, that two letters, representing 
a hand ( Yod, Kaph ), as also two (if Qoph = back of the head) which represent the head, and in 
general several forms denoting objects naturally connected ( Mem and Nun, Ayih and Pe), 
stand next to one another. 

The order, names, and numerical values of the letters have passed over from the 
Phoenicians to the Greeks, in whose alphabet the letters A to Y are borrowed from the Old 
Semitic. So also the Old Italic alphabets as well as the Roman, and consequently all alphabets 
derived either from this or from the Greek, are directly or indirectly dependent on the 
Phoenician. 

3. a. In default of special arithmetical figures, the consonants were used also as numerical 
signs; cf. G. Gundermann, Die Zahlzeichen, Giessen, 1899, p. 6 fi, and Lidzbarski, 

Ephemeris, i. 106 ff. The earliest traces of this usage are, however, first found on the 
Maccabean coins (see above, § 2 d, end). These numerical letters were afterwards commonly 
employed, e.g. for marking the numbers of chapters and verses in the editions of the Bible. 

The units are denoted by X-o, the tens by ’-X, 1(XM-00 by p—n, the numbers from 500-900 by 
n (=400), with the addition of the remaining hundreds, e.g. pn 500. In compound numbers the 
greater precedes (on the right), thus K 1 11, top 121. But 15 is expressed by 13 9+6, not n 1 
(which is a form of the divine name, being the first two consonants of miT 1 ). 2 For a similar 
reason TO is also mostly written for 16, instead of V, which in compound proper names, like 
bxi 1 , also represents the name of God, mn\ 

The thousands are sometimes denoted by the units with two dots placed above, e.g. r X 
1000 . 

b. The reckoning of the years in Jewish writings (generally m’X’b after the creation) 
follows either the full chronology (7173 07 3b or '3 '27), with the addition of the thousands, or 
the abridged chronology (pop '2b), in which they are omitted. In the dates of the first thousand 
years after Christ, the Christian era is obtained by the addition of 240, in the second thousand 
years by the addition of 1240 (i. e. if the date falls between Jan. 1 and the Jewish new year; 
otherwise add 1239), the thousands of the Creation era being omitted. 

4. Abbreviations of words are not found in the text of the O. T., but they occur on coins, 
and their use is extremely frequent amongst the later Jews. 3 A point, or later an oblique 
stroke, serves as the sign of abridgement in old MSS. and editions, e.g. 'to 1 for bXTtol, '2 for 

p bf aliquis, '7 for 737 aliquid, 731 for 70131 et complens, i. e. and so on. Also in the middle of 
what is apparently a word, such strokes indicate that it is an abbreviation or a vox memorialis 
(cf. e.g. § 15 d Q"xn). Two such strokes are employed, from § 41 d onward, to mark the 
different classes of weak verbs.—Note also ?? or p (also 7l) for n'ln?. 


REJ. REJ. = Revue des Etudes Juives. Paris, 1880 ff. 

2 2 On the rise of this custom (n 1 having been originally used and afterwards ’n), cf. 
Nestle in ZAW. 1884, p. 250, where a trace of this method of writing occurring as 
early as Origen is noted. 

3 3 Cf. Jo. Buxtorf, De abbreviaturis Hebr., Basel, 1613, &c.; Pietro Perreau. 



5. Peculiarities in the tradition of the O. T. text, which are already mentioned in the 
Talmud, are—(1) The 15 puncta extraordinaria, about which the tradition (from Siphri on Nu 
9:10 onwards) differs considerably, even as to their number; on particular consonants, Gn 
16:5, 18:9, 19:33, 35, Nu 9:10; or on whole words, Gn 33:4, 37:12, Nu 3:39, 21:30, 29:15, Dt 
29:28, 2 S 19:20, Is 44:9, Ez 41:20, 46:22, Ps 27:13, —all no doubt critical marks; cf. Strack, 
Prolegomena Critica, p. 88 ff; L. Blau, Ma.soreti.sche Untersuchungen, Strassburg, 1891, p. 6 
ff, and Einleitung in die hi. Schrift, Budapest, 1894; Konigsbergcr, Juiid. Lit.-Blatt, 1891, 
nos. 29-31, and Aus Masorah u. Talmudkritik, Berlin, 1892, p. 6 ff; Mayer-Lambert, REJ. 30 
(1895), no. 59; and especially Ginsburg, Introd., p. 318 ff; also on the ten points found in the 
Pentateuch, see Butin (Baltimore, 1906), who considers that they are as old as the Christian 
era and probably mark a letter, &c., to be deleted. (2) The literae majusculae (e.g. 3 Gn 1:1, 1 
Lv 11:42 as the middle consonant of the Pentateuch, 1 Nu 14:17), and minusculae (e.g. n Gn 
2:4). (3) The literae suspensae (Ginsburg, Introd., p. 334 ff.) 3 Ju 18:30 (which points to the 
reading nipa for n. ; lP3a, V Ps 80:14 (the middle of the Psalms 1 ) and Jb 38:13, 15. (4) The 
‘mutilated’ Waw in mbtP Nu 25:12, and p Ex 32:25 (Dn’Spa), and Nu 7:2 (CPTlpsn). (5) Mem 
clausum in rnmb Is 9:6, and Mem apertum in Q’Jtnaan Neh 2:13. (6) Nun inversum before Nu 
10:35, and after ver. 36, as also before Ps 107:23-28 and 40 ; according to Ginsburg, Introd., p. 
341 ff., a sort of bracket to indicate that the verses are out of place; cf. Krauss, ZAW. 1902, p. 
57 ff, who regards the inverted Nuns as an imitation of the Greek obelus. 

§ 6. Pronunciation and Division of Consonants. 

P. Haupt, ‘Die Semit. Sprachlaute u. ihre Umschrift, ’ in Beitrage zur Assyriologie u. 

vergleich. semit. Sprachwissenschaft, by Delitzsch and Haupt, i, Lpz. 1889, 249 ff; E. 

Sievers, Metrische Studien, i, Lpz. 1901, p. 14 ff. 

1. An accurate knowledge of the original phonetic value of each consonant is of 
the greatest importance, since very many grammatical peculiarities and changes (§18 
ff.) only become intelligible from the nature and pronunciation of the sounds. This 
knowledge is obtained partly from the pronunciation of the kindred dialects, 
especially the still living Arabic, partly by observing the affinity and interchange of 
sounds on Hebrew itself (§ 19), and partly from the tradition of the Jews. 1 

The pronunciation of Hebrew by the modem German Jews, which partly resembles the 
Syriac and is generally called ‘Polish’, differs considerably from that of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, which approaches nearer to the Arabic. The pronunciation of Hebrew by 
Christians follows the latter (after the example of Reuchlin), in almost all cases. 

The oldest tradition is presented in the transcription of Hebrew names in Assyrian 
cuneiform; a later, but yet in its way very important system is seen in the ma nn er in which the 
LXX transcribe Hebrew names with Greek letters. 2 As, however, corresponding signs for 
several sounds (3, V, X, p, IP) are wanting in the Greek alphabet, only an approximate 


1 1 According to Blau, Studien zum althebr. Buchwesen, Strassburg, 1902, p. 167, 
properly a large V, called tluyd because suspended between the two halves of the 
Psalter, and then incorrectly taken for a littera suspensa. 

1 1 Cf. C. Meinhof, “Die Aussprache des Hebr., ” in Neue Jahrb. f. Philol. u. Padag., 

1885, Bd. 132, p. 146 ff; M. Schreiner, ‘Zur Gesch. der Ausspr. des Hebr., ’ in ZAW. 

1886, p. 213 ff. 

2 2 Cf. Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuag., Lpz. 1841, p. 90 ff; C. Konneke, 
‘Gymn.-Progr., ’ Stargard, 1885. On the transcription of eleven Psalms in a 
palimpsest fragment of the Hexapla at Milan, see Mercati, Atti della R. Accad., xxxi, 
Turin, 1896. [Cf. Burkitt, Fragments of ... Aquila, Cambr. 1897, p. 13.] 



representation was possible in these cases. The same applies to the Latin transcription of 
Hebrew words by Jerome, according to the Jewish pronunciation of his time. 3 

On the pronunciation of the modem Jews in North Africa, see Bargees in the Journ. 
Asiat., Nov. 1848; on that of the South Arabian Jews, J. Derenbourg, Manuel du lecteur, &c. 
(from a Yemen MS. of the year 1390), Paris, 1871 (extrait 6 du Journ. Asiat. 1870). 

2.With regard to the pronunciation of the several gutturals and sibilants, and of 0 
and p, it may be remarked:— 

I. Among the gutturals, the glottal stop X is the lightest, corresponding to the spiritus lenis 
of the Greeks. It may stand either at the beginning or end of a syllable, e.g. lax amar, DiPx?. 
yds dm. Even before a vowel X is almost lost to our ear, like the h in hour and in the French 
habit, homme. After a vowel X generally (and at the end of a word, always) coalesces with it, 
e.g. xpp qara for an original qara, Arab, qaraa; see further, § 23 a, 27 g. 

n before a vowel corresponds exactly to our h (spiritus asper); after a vowel it is either a 
guttural (so always at the end of a syllable which is not final, e.g. psp] nahpakh; at the end of 
a word the consonantal n has a point—Mappfq—in it, see § 14), or it stands inaudible at the 
end of a word, generally as a mere orthographic indication of a preceding vowel, e.g. npj 
gala-, cf. §§ 7 b and 75 a. 

V is related to X, but is a much stronger guttural. Its strongest sound is a rattled, guttural g, 
cf. e.g. rro, LXX rn'Qi? Eopoppa; elsewhere, a weaker sound of the same kind, which 
the LXX reproduce by a spiritus (lenis or asper), e.g. ’Pi? 'HAi, pp»$7 Apaksic. 4 In the mouth of 
the Arabs one hears in the former case a sort of guttural r, in the latter a sound peculiar to 
themselves formed in the back of the throat.—It is as incorrect to omit the V entirely, in 
reading and transcribing words (’Py Eli, ppaj? Amalek), as to pronounce it exactly like g or like 
a nasal ng. The stronger sound might be approximately transcribed by gh or r g; but since in 
Hebrew the softer sound was the more common, it is sufficient to represent it by the sign, as 
J?3px arba, 72? ad. 


n is the strongest guttural sound, a deep guttural eh, as heard generally in Swiss German, 
somewhat as in the German Achat, Macht, Sache, Docht, Zucht (not as in Licht, Knecht), and 
similar to the Spanish j. Like V it was, however, pronounced in many words feebly, in others 
strongly. 

As regards 1, its pronunciation as a palatal (with a vibrating uvula) seems to have been 
the prevailing one. Hence in some respects it is also classed with the gutturals (§ 22 q r). On 
the lingual 7, cf. o. 


3 3 Numerous examples occur in Hieronymi quaestiones hebraicae in libro geneseos, 
edited by P. de Lagarde, Lpz. 1868; cf. the exhaustive and systematic discussion by 
Siegfried,‘Die Aussprache des Hebr. bei Hieronymus, ’ in ZAW. 1884, pp. 34—83. 

4 4 It is, however, doubtful if the LXX always consciously aimed at reproducing the 
actual differences of sound. 



2. The Hebrew language is unusually rich in sibilants. These have, at any rate in some 
cases, arisen from dentals which are retained as such in Aramaic and Arabic (see in the 
Lexicon, the letters T, f and Vi). 

vi and V? were originally represented (as is still the case in the unpointed texts) by only one 
form Vi; but that the use of this one form to express two different sounds (at least in Hebrew) 
was due only to the poverty of the alphabet, is clear from the fact that they are differentiated 
in Arabic and Ethiopic (cf. Noldeke in Ztschr.f. wissensch. Theol., 1873, p. 121; 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 133). In the Masoretic punctuation they were distinguished by 
means of the diacritical point as vi ( sh ) and Vi (f). 1 

The original difference between the sounds Vi and 0 2 sometimes marks a distinction in 
meaning, e.g. 130 to close , "Dto to hire , 730 to be foolish, to be prudent, to be wise. Syriac 
always represents both sounds by D, and in Hebrew also they are sometimes interchanged ; as 
130 for 73ii> to hire, Ezr 4:5; ni’73'ii> for nV73Q folly, Ec 1:17. 

T (transcribed 'C, by the LXX) is a soft whizzing s, the French and English z, altogether 
different from the German z (ts). 

3. 3, p, and probably f are pronounced with a strong articulation and with a compression 
of the larynx. The first two are thus essentially different from n and 7, which correspond to 
our t and k and also are often aspirated (see below, n). f is distinguished from every other s by 
its peculiar articulation, and in no way corresponds to the German z or ts; we transcribe it by 
S, cf. G. Hiising, ‘Zum Lautwerte des f, ’ in OLZ. x. 467 ff. 

3. Six consonants, the weak and middle hard Palatals, Dentals, and Labials 

n 33 7 1 3 (n?3753) 

have a twofold pronunciation, (1) a harder sound, as mutes, like k, p, t, or initial b, g 
(hard), d; and (2) a softer sound as spirantes. 1 The harder sound is the original. It is 
retained at the beginning of syllables, when there is no vowel immediately preceding 
to influence the pronunciation, and is denoted by a point, Dages lene (§ 13), placed in 
the consonants, viz. 2 b, ’i. g,l d, 3 k, 5 p, Fi t. The weaker pronunciation appears as 
soon as a vowel sound immediately precedes. It is occasionally denoted, esp. in MSS., 
by Raphe (§14 e), but in printed texts usually by the mere absence of the Dages. In 


Lexicon. Lexicon = A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, based on 
the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Britts, 
Oxford, 1906. 

1 1 The modern Samaritans, however, in reading their Hebrew Pentateuch pronounce 
US invariably as Vi. 

2 2 The original value of 0, and its relation to the original value of U! and vi, is still 
undetermined, despite the valuable investigations of P. Haupt, ZDMG. 1880, p. 762 f.; 
D. H. Muller, ‘Zur Geschichte der semit. Zischlaute, ’ in the Verhandlungen des 
Wiener Orient. Congresses, Vienna, 1888, Semitic section, p. 229 ff; De Lagarde, 
‘Samech,’ in the NGGW. 1891, no. 5, esp. p. 173; Aug. Muller, ZAW. 1891, p. 257 
ff; Noldeke, ZDMG. 1893, p. 100 f.; E. Glaser, Zwei Wiener Publicationen iiber 
Habaschitisch-punische Dialekte in Sudarabien, Munich, 1902, pp. 19 ff.—On the 
phonetic value of 3 see G. Hiising, OLZ.. 1907, p. 467 ff. 

OLZ. OLZ. Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. Vienna, 1898 ff. 

1 'So at any rate at the time when the present punctuation arose. 



the case of 3, 2, 3, n, the two sounds are clearly distinguishable even to our ear as b 
and v, k and German (weak) ch,p and ph, t and th (in thin). The Greeks too express 
this twofold pronunciation by special characters: *=[ k, 2 9 n, 3 cp; Pi x, n 0. In the same 

way 2 should be pronounced like the North German g in Tage, Wagen, and 1 like th in 
the, as distinguished from a and 7. 

For more precise information on the cases in which the one or the other pronunciation 
takes place, see § 21 . The modem Jews pronounce the aspirated 3 as v, the aspirated n as s, 
e.g. 33 rav (or even raj), D’3 bais. The customary transcription (used also in this Grammar) of 
the spirants 3, 3, n by bh, kh, th is only an unsatisfactory makeshift, since it may lead (esp. in 
the case of bh and kh) to an erroneous conception of the sounds as real aspirates, b-h, k-h. 

4 . According to their special character the consonants are divided into— 


(a) Gutturals 

n 2 ? n n; 

(b) Palatals 

p32; 

(c) Dentals 

n 37; 

(d) Labials 

3 3; 

(e) Sibilants 

0 T; 

(f) Sonants 

’ 1, *7 *1, 32. 


In the case of 1 its hardest pronunciation as a palatal (see above, g, end) is to be 
distinguished from its more unusual sound as a lingual, pronounced in the front of the 
mouth. 

On the twofold pronunciation of r in Tiberias, cf. Delitzsch, Physiol, und Musik, Lpz. 
1868, p. 10 ff; Baer and Shuck, Dikduke ha-famim, Lpz. 1879, p. 5, note a, and § 7 of the 
Hebrew text, as well as p. 82. 

In accordance with E. Sievers, Metrische Studien, i. 14, the following scheme of 
the Hebrew phonetic system is substituted for the table formerly given in this 
gramar:— 

i. Throat sounds (Gutturals): ysn. 


ii. Mouth- 
sounds: 

w. 

m. 

e. 

W. 

m. 

1. Mutes 
and 

Palatal 5, 

3 

P 

2 

3 

Spirants: 

Dental 7 

n 

12 

7 

n 


Labial 3 

3 

— 

3 

3 

2. Sibilants: 

... T 

0 

X 



3. Sonants: 

... 1 1 

^7 

32 




Rem. 1. The meaning of the letters at the top is, w. = weak, m. = middle hard, e. = 
emphatic. Consonants which are produced by the same organ of speech are called 
homorganic (e.g. 2 and 3 as palatals), consonants whose sound is of the same nature 
homogeneous (e.g. 1 and 1 as semi-vowels). On their hemorganic character and homogsneity 
depends the possibility of interchange, whether within Hebrew itself or with the kindred 


dialects. In such cases the soft sound generally interchanges with the soft, the hard with the 
hard, &c. (e.g. = T, ft = Bl, a = X). Further transitions are not, however, excluded, as e.g. the 
interchange of n and p (n = 1 = p). Here it is of importance to observe whether the change 
takes place in an initial, medial, or final letter; since e.g. the change in a letter when medial 
does not always prove the possibility of the change when initial. That in certain cases the 
character of the consonantal sound also influences the preceding or following vowel will be 
noticed in the accidence as the instances occur. 

Rem. 2. Very probably in course of time certain nicer distinctions of 
pronunciation became more and more neglected and finally were lost. Thus e.g. the 
stronger V r g, which was known to the LXX (see above, e), became in many cases 
altogether lost to the later Jews; by the Samaritans and Galileans S? and n were 
pronounced merely as X, and so in Ethiopic, X J like X, n like h, IP like s. 


Rem. 3. The consonants which it is usual to describe especially as weak, are those which 
readily coalesce with a preceding vowel to form a long vowel, viz. X, 1, 1 (as to n, cf. § 23 k), 
or those which are most frequently affected by the changes described in § 19 b — 1, as again x, 1, 
’, and 1, and in certain cases n and b; finally the gutturals and 1 for the reason given in § 22 b 
and 22 q. 


§ 7. The Vowels in General, Vowel Letters and Vowel Signs. 

1. The original vowels in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic tongues, are a, i, u. E 
and o always arise from an obscuring or contraction of these three pure sounds, viz. e 
by modification from / or a; short 5 from u; e by contraction from ai (properly ay); 
and 6 sometimes by modification (obscuring) from a, sometimes by contraction from 
au (properly aw ). 1 

In Arabic writing there are vowel signs only for a, i, u; the combined sounds ay and aw 
are therefore retained uncontracted and pronounced as diphthongs (ai and au), e.g. ttilP Arab. 
saut, and Q’tf? Arab, 'ainain. It was only in later Arabic that they became in pronunciation e 
and 6, at least after weaker or softer consonants; cf. p| Arab, bain, ben, ai 1 Arab, yaum, yom. 
The same contraction appears also in other languages, e.g. in Greek and Latin (OaUpa, Ionic 
0(0 pa; plaustrum = polostrum), in the French pronunciation of ai and au, and likewise in the 
German popular dialects (Oge for Auge, &c.). Similarly, the obscuring of the vowels plays a 
part in various languages (cf. e.g. the a in modem Persian, Swedish, English, &C.). 1 

2, The partial expression of the vowels by certain consonants (n, 1, ’; X), which 
sufficed during the lifetime of the language, and for a still longer period afterwards 
(cf. § 1 k), must in the main have passed through the following stages 2 :— 


1 1 In proper names the LXX often use the diphthongs ai and au where the Hebrew 
form has e or 6. It is, however, very doubtful whether the ai and au of the LXX really 
represent the true pronunciation of Hebrew of that time; see the instructive statistics 
given by Kittel in Haupt’s SBOT., on 1 Ch 1:2, 20. 

1 1 In Sanskrit, in the Old Persian cuneiform, and in Ethiopic, short a alone of all the 
vowels is not represented, but the consonant by itself is pronounced with short a. 

2 2 Cf. especially Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gr., p. 34 ff. 



(a) The need of a written indication of the vowel first made itself felt in cases 
where, after the rejection of a consonant, or of an entire syllable, a long vowel formed 
the final sound of the word. The first step in such a case was to retain the original 
final consonant, at least as a vowel letter, i. e. merely as an indication of a final vowel. 
In point of fact we find even in the Old Testament, as already in the Mesa inscription, 
a n employed in this way (see below) as an indication of a final o. From this it was 
only a step to the employment of the same consonant to indicate also other vowels 
when final (thus, e.g. in the inflection of the verbs n"*7, the vowels a, 3 e, e). After the 
employment of 1 as a vowel letter for 6 and u, and of’ for e and Chad been 
established (see below, e) these consonants were also employed—although not 
consistently—for the same vowels at the end of a word. 

According to § 91 b and d, the suffix of the 3rd sing. masc. in the noun (as in the verb) 
was originally pronounced in. But in the places where this in with a preceding a is contracted 
into 6 (after the rejection of the n), we find the n still frequently retained as a vowel letter, e.g. 
n'-py, n'nio Gn 49:11, cf. § 91 e; so throughout the Mesa inscription n'lpX, n'rr? (also n'n?), 
H'33, n'a, n'b, n'aq.bpn; on the other hand already in the Siloam inscription isn. 4 na 1 Mesa, 1.8 
= T>a’ his days is unusual, as also nan 1. 20 if it is for Vttfsn his chiefs. The verbal forms with n 
suffixed are to be read qs^l (1. 6), qyntpx.l (1. 12f.) and (1. 19). 

As an example of the original consonant being retained, we might also include the 1 of the 
constr. state plur. masc. if its e (according to § 89 d) is contracted from an original ay. Against 
this, however, it may be urged that the Phoenician inscriptions do not usually express this e, 
nor any other final vowel. 1 

( b) The employment of 1 to denote 6, u, and of’ to denote e, Cmay have resulted 
from those cases in which a 1 with a preceding a was contracted into an and further to 
6, or with a preceding u coalesced into u, and where 1 with a has been contracted into 
ai and further to e, or with a preceding i into /"(cf. § 24). In this case the previously 
existing consonants were retained as vowel letters and were further applied at the end 
of the word to denote the respective long vowels. Finally X also will in the first 
instance have established itself as a vowel letter only where a consonantal X with a 
preceding a had coalesced into a or a. 


3 3 According to Stade, the employment of n for a probably took place first in the case 
of the locative accusatives which originally ended in n as nyqx, if 7j?. 

4 4 The form un contradicts the view of Oort, Theol. Tijds., 1902, p. 374, that the 
above instances from the Mesa-inscription are to be read benhu, bahn, lahu, which 
were afterwards vocalized as beno, bo, lo. 

1 ! Thus there occurs, e.g. in Melit. 1,1. 3 p3W = ’33 ’3$ the two sons; elsewhere 3 for p 
(but ’3) in the Mesa&#62 and Siloam inscrr.), T for HI (the latter in the Siloam inscr.), 
n333 = P33 (so Mesa) or ’JTp, &c. Cf. on the other hand in Mesa, 33X = ’33X (unless it 
was actually pronounced anokh by the Moabites!). As final a is represented by n and 
X and final / by \ so final u is almost everywhere expressed by 1 in Mesa, and 
always in the Siloam inscription. It is indeed not impossible that Hebrew orthography 
also once passed through a period in which the final vowels were left always or 
sometimes undenoted, and that not a few strange form s in the present text of the Bible 
are to be explained from the fact that subsequently the vowel letters (especially 1 and 
’) were not added in all cases. So Chwolson, ‘Die Quiescentia ’in in der althebr. 
Orthogr., ’ in Travaux du Congres ... des Orientalistes, Petersb. 1876; cf. numerous 
instances in Ginsburg, Introd., p. 146 ff. 



The orthography of the Siloam inscription corresponds almost exactly with the above 
assumptions. Here (as in the Mesa inscr.) we find all the long vowels, which have not arisen 
from original diphthongs, without vowel letters, thus ttfX, cm n, l?’? (or ]M); n'ax, Yp, Vi * 1 ?#, 
IS. On the other hand XSi» (from mauSa), 1137 (from aud); IH’H also, if it is to be read 17?’7p, is an 
instance of the retention of a 1 which has coalesced with i into C. Instances of the retention of 
an originally consonantal X as a vowel letter are EPGSxa, XSia, and Kip, as also tt’X'l. Otherwise 
final a is always represented by H: nax, H’n, HIT, napl To this □alone would form an 
exception (cf. however the note on cn 1 , § 96), instead of di 1 (Arab, yaum) day, which one 
would expect. If the reading be correct, this is to be regarded as an argument that a 
consciousness of the origin of many long vowels was lost at an early period, so that (at least 
in the middle of the word) the vowel letters were omitted in places where they should stand, 
according to what has been stated above, and added where there was no case of contraction. 
This view is in a great measure confirmed by the orthography of the Mesa inscription. There 
we find, as might be expected, p’T (= Daibon, as the Aou|36v of the LXX proves), p 'Tin (o 
from au ), and A JVC (e from ai), but also even mpn 2 instead of ’Win (from haus-), 3itfXl = 
a’BbX.I, n? four times, n'D3 once, for D’3 and n'n’3 (from bait); nV? = HT’ 1 ?, ]X = p<£ or pX. 

(c) In the present state of Old Testament vocalization as it appears in the 
Masoretic text, the striving after a certain uniformity ca nn ot be mistaken, in spite of 
the inconsistencies which have crept in. Thus the final long vowel is, with very few 
exceptions (cf. § 9 d, and the very doubtful cases in § 8 k), indicated by a vowel 
letter—and almost always by the same letter in certain nominal and verbal endings. In 
many cases the use of 1 to mark an 6 or u, arising from contraction, and of 1 for e or C 
is by far the more common, while we seldom find an originally consonantal X 
rejected, and the simple phonetic principle taking the place of the historical 
orthography. On the other hand the number of exceptions is very great. In many cases 
(as e.g. in the plural endings a 1 - and ni) the vowel letters are habitually employed to 
express long vowels which do not arise through contraction, and we even find short 
vowels indicated. The conclusion is, that if there ever was a period of Hebrew writing 
when the application of fixed laws to all cases was intended, either these laws were 
not consistently carried out in the further transmission of the text, or errors and 
confusion afterwards crept into it. Moreover much remained uncertain even in texts 
which were plentifully provided with vowel letters. For, although in most cases the 
context was a guide to the correct reading, yet there were also cases where, of the 
many possible ways of pronouncing a word, more than one appeared admissible. 1 

3. When the language had died out, the ambiguity of such a writing must have 
been found continually more troublesome; and as there was thus a danger that the 
correct pronunciation might be finally lost, the vowel signs or vowel points were 
invented in order to fix it. By means of these points everything hitherto left uncertain 
was most accurately settled. It is true that there is no historical account of the date of 
this vocalization of the O. T. text, yet we may at least infer, from a comparison of 
other historical facts, that it was gradually developed by Jewish grammarians in the 
sixth and seventh centuries a.d. under the influence of different Schools, traces of 


2 2 ’WH is the more strange since the name of king y#in is represented as A-u si in 
cuneiform as late as 728 B.c. 

1 'Thus e.g. *70 p can be read qatal, qatdl, qatol, q e t5l, qdtel, qittel, qattel, quttal, 

qetiel, and several of these forms have also different senses. 



which have been preserved to the present time in various differences of tradition. 2 hey 
mainly followed, though with independent regard to the peculiar nature of the 
Hebrew, the example and pattern of the older Syrian punctuation. * 1 

See Gesenius, Gesch. d. hebr. Spr., p. 182 ff.; Hupfeld, in Theol. Studien u. Kritiken, 

1830, pt. iii, who shows that neither Jerome nor the Talmud mentions vowel signs; Berliner, 
Beitrdge zur hebr. Gramm, im Talm. u. Midrasch, p. 26 ff.; and B. Pick, in Hebraica , i. 3, p. 
153 ff.; Abr. Geiger, ‘Zur Nakdanim-[Punctuators-]Literatur, ’ in Jild. Ztschr.jur Wissensch. 
u. Leben , x. Breslau, 1872, p. 10 ff.; H. Strack, Prolegomena critica in Vet. Test. Hebr., Lips. 
1873; ‘Beitrag zur Gesch. des hebr. Bibeltextes, ’ in Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1875, p. 736 ff., as 
also in the Ztschr.f. die ges. luth. Theol. u. K., 1875, p. 619 ff; ‘Massorah,’ in the Protest. 
Real.-Enc? , xii. 393 ff. (a good outline); A. Merx, in the Verhandlungen des 
Orientalistenkongresses zu Berlin, i. Berlin, 1881, p. 164 ff. andp. 188 ff; H. Graetz, ‘Die 
Anfange der Vokalzeichen im Hebr., ’ in Monatsschr. f Gesch. u. Wissensch. d. Judenth., 
1881, pp. 348 ff. and 395 ff.; Hersmann, Zur Gesch. des Streites iiber die Entstehung der 
hebr. Punktation, Ruhrort, 1885; Harris,‘The Rise ... of the Massorah,’ JQR. i. 1889, p. 128 
ff. and p. 223 ff.; Mayer-Lambert, REJ. xxvi. 1893, p. 274 ff; J. Bachrach, Das Alter d. bibl. 
Vocalisation u. Accentuation, 2 pts. Warsaw, 1897, and esp. Ginsburg, Introd. (see § 3 c), p. 
287 ff; Budde, ‘Zur Gesch. d. Tiberions, Vokalisation, ’ in Orient. Studien zu Ehren Th. 
Noldekes, i. 1906, 651 ff; Bacher,‘Diakrit. Zeichen in vormasoret. Zeit, ’ in ZAW. 1907, p. 
285; C. Levias, art. ‘Vocalization,’ in the Jewish Encycl. —On the hypothesis of the origin of 
punctuation in the Jewish schools for children, cf. J. Derenbourg in the Rev. Crit., xiii. 1879, 
no. 25. 

4. To complete the historical vocalization of the consonantal text a phonetic 
system was devised, so exact as to show all vowel-changes occasioned by lengthening 
of words, by the tone, by gutturals, &c., which in other languages are seldom 
indicated in writing. The pronunciation followed is in the main that of the Palestinian 
Jews of about the sixth century A.D., as observed in the solemn reading of the sacred 
writings in synagogue and school, but based on a much older tradition. That the real 
pronunciation of early Hebrew is consistently preserved by this tradition, has recently 
been seriously questioned on good grounds, especially in view of the transcription of 
proper names in the LXX. Nevertheless in many cases, internal reasons, as well as the 
analogy of the kindred languages, testify in a high degree to the faithfulness of the 


2 2 The most important of these differences are, (a) those between the Orientals, i. e. 
the scholars of the Babylonian Schools, and the Occidentals, i. e. the scholars of 
Palestine (Tiberias, &c.); cf. Ginsburg, Introd., p. 197 ff; (b) amongst the 
Occidentals, between Ben-Naphtali and Ben-Asher, who flourished in the first half of 
the tenth century at Tiberias; cf. Ginsburg, Introd., p. 241 ff. Both sets of variants are 
given by Baer in the appendices to his critical editions. Our printed editions present 
uniformly the text of Ben-Asher, with the exception of a few isolated readings of Ben- 
Naphtali, and of numerous later corruptions. 

1 1 See Geiger, ‘Massorah bei d. Syrem, ’ in ZDMG. 1873, p. 148 ff; J. P. Martin, 
Hist, de la ponctuation ou de la Massore chez les Syriens, Par. 1875; E. Nestle, in 
ZDMG. 1876, p. 525 ff; Weingarten, Die syr. Massora nach Bar Hebraeus, Halle, 
1887. 

JQR. JQR. = Jewish Quarterly Review. 

REJ. REJ. = Revue des Etudes Juives. Paris, 1880 ff. 

ZAW. ZA W, = Zeitschrift far die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by B. Stade, 
Giessen, 1881 ff, and since 1907 by K. Marti. 



tradition. At the same recension of the text, or soon after, the various other signs for 
reading (§§ 11-14, 16) were added, and the accents (§ 15). 

§ 8. The Vowel Signs in particular. 

P. Haupt, ‘The names of the Hebrew vowels,’ JAOS. xxii, and in the Johns Hopkins 
Semitic Papers , Newhaven, 1901, p. 7 ff.; C. Levias in the Hebr. Union Coll. Annual , 
Cincinnati, 1904, p. 138 ff. 


Preliminary Remark. 

The next two sections (§§ 8 and 9) have been severely criticized (Philippi, ThLZ. 1897, 
no. 2) for assigning a definite quantity to each of the several vowels, whereas in reality", r " 
are merely signs for a, e, o: ‘whether these are long or short is not shown by the signs 
themselves but must be inferred from the rules for the pause which marks the breaks in 
continuous narrative, or from other circumstances.’ But in the twenty-fourth and subsequent 
German editions of this Grammar, in the last note on § 8 a [English ed. p. 38, note 4], it was 
stated: ‘it must be mentioned that the Masoretes are not concerned with any distinction 
between long and short vowels, or in general with any question of quantity. Their efforts are 
directed to fixing the received pronunciation as faithfully as possible, by means of writing. 

For a long time only O’Sb/p IW3W seven kings were reckoned (vox memor. in Elias Levita 
in^bx), Sureq and QibbuS being counted as one vowel. The division of the vowels in respect of 
quantity is a later attempt at a scientific conception of the phonetic system, which was not 
invented but only represented by the Masoretes (Qimchi; Mikhlol, ed. Rittenb. 136 a, 
distinguishes the five long as mothers from their five daughters).’ 

I have therefore long shared the opinion that ‘the vowel-system represented by the 
ordinary punctuation (of Tiberias) was primarily intended to mark only differences of quality’ 
(Sievers, Metrische Studien, i. 17). There is, however, of course a further question how far 
these ‘later’ grammarians were mistaken in assigning a particular quantity to the vowels 
represented by particular signs. In Philippi’s opinion they were mistaken (excluding of course 
i"e, 6 when written plene ) in a very great number of cases, since not only does ~ stand, 
according to circumstances, for d°or <5° and ~ for dor a "but also r for e or e, and r ‘ for o or o, 
e.g. 133 and I 'Pp, out of pause kabed, qaTon (form Top), but in pause kabed, qdtOn. 

I readily admit, with regard to QameS and S'gol, that the account formerly given in § 8 f. 
was open to misconstruction. With regard to Sere and Holem, however, I can only follow 
Philippi so long as his view does not conflict with the (to me inviolable) law of a long vowel 
in an open syllable before the tone and (except Pathah) in a final syllable with the tone. To me 
733 = kabed, &c., is as impossible as e.g. 3337 = enab or ^3'3 = borakh, in spite of the analogy 
cited by Sievers (p. 18, note 1) that ‘in old German e.g. original i and u often pass into e and 5 
dialectically, while remaining in a closed syllable. 

1. The full vowels (in contrast to the half-vowels or vowel trills, § 10 a-f), 
classified according to the three principal vowel sounds (§ 7 a), are as follows:— 

First Class. A-sound. 


ThLZ. ThLZ. = Theologische Literaturzeitung, ed. by E. Schurer. Lpz. 1876 ff. 



1. games denotes either d, d, more strictly d”(the obscure Swedish d) and cC as 

7^ yad (hand), a’WNp ra’sim (heads), or d"(in future transcribed as o), 

A called QameS ha tuph, i. e. hurried QameS. The latter occurs almost 

exclusively as a modification of u; cf. c and § 9 u. 

2. : Pathah, a, n? bath (daughter). 

Also 3. : S e gol, an open e, e ( 3 or a), as a modification of d, 1 either in an untoned 
closed syllable, as in the first syllable of 037 ’ yddkhem (your hand) from yadhem —or 
in a tone-syllable as in notf pesafr, cf. 7 ida%a, and on the really monosyllabic character 
of such formations, see § 28 e. But S e gol in an open tone-syllable with a following \ 
as in nrcf} g e lena (cf. § 75 f), 7 <£ yadekha (cf. § 91 i), is due to contraction from ay. 

Second Class. I- and E-sounds. 

1. 1 7 Hireq with yod, almost always if as p’7^ Saddiq (righteous). 

1 2. " either /"(see below, i), as D’ppS Saddiqim, only orthographically different from 
a , p , 7^(Qp'’7X),—or z,"as ip7¥ Sidqo (his righteousness). 

3. ’ : Seri' or Sere with yod=e, e.g. in 1 ? betho (his house). 

p 

Z either e, but rarely (see below, i), or e as aw sem (name). 


1 1 In early MSS. the sign for QameS is a stroke with a point underneath, i.e. 
according to Nestle’s discovery {ZDMG. 1892, p. 411 f.), Patha with Holem, the latter 
suggesting the obscure pronunciation of QameS as a. Cf. also Ginsburg, Introd., p. 
609. 

2 2 Instead of the no doubt more accurate transcription a , d we have retained a, a 
in this grammar, as being typographically simpler and not liable to any 
misunderstanding. For QameS ha tuph, in the previous German edition expressed by 
d , we have, after careful consideration, returned to o The use of the same sign 7 for 
d (d ) and d , shows that the Massoretes did not intend to draw a sharp distinction 
between them. We must not, however, regard the Jewish grammarians as making a 
merely idle distinction between QameS rahah, or broad QameS, and QameShatuph, 
or light QameS. It is quite impossible that in the living language an a lengthened from 
d, as in dabar, should have been indistinguishable from e.g. the last vowel in nap] or 
the first in n’WT.p.—The notation a, e, 6 expresses here the vowels essentially long, 
either naturally or by contraction; the notation a, e, 6 those lengthened only by the 
tone, and therefore changeable; a, e, 0 the short vowels. As regards the others, the 
distinction into i and 1 , u and it is sufficient; see § 9.—The mark stands in the 
following pages over the tone-syllable, whenever this is not the last, as is usual, but 
the penultimate syllable of the word, e.g. aw 7 - 

1 1 These S e gols, modified from a, are very frequent in the language. The Babylonian 
punctuation (see § 8 g, note 3) has only one sign for it and tone-bearing Pathah.; see 
also Gaster, ‘ Die Unterschiedslosigkeitzwischen Pathach u. Segol, ’ in ZAW. 1894, p. 
60 ff. 



Sere can only be e, in my opinion, in few cases, such as those mentioned in § 29 f. 


4. : S 6 gol, a,' a modification of z^e.g. tyafSi "(ground-form "1? san 

(ground-form sin). 

Third Class. U- and O-sounds. 

1.1 Sureiq, usually u, JTia muth (to die), rarely u. 

U 2. ■ QibbuS, either u, e.g. nVp sullarn (ladder): or u, e.g. latf qiimii (rise up), 
instead of the usual taitjf. 

3. i and '" Holem, 6 and d, Vi? qol (voice), 3'"i robh (multitude). Often also a 

defective '■ for o; rarely i for o. 

O On the question whether '■ under some circumstances represents o, see § 93 r. 

4. - On QameShatuph=o, generally modified from u, as "pn hoq (statute), see 

above, a. 

The names of the vowels are mostly taken from the form and action of the mouth 
in producing the various sounds, as nn<£ opening ; n<f a wide parting (of the mouth), 
also “lp<$ (=zj breaking, parting (cf. the Arab, kasr); pTdf (also pan) narrow opening ; 
npi<£ closing, according to others fullness, i.e. of the mouth (also m3 X'ba 1 fullness of 
the mouth). patif 2 also denotes a slighter, as ppTtP and f=i3p (also ms finp) a firmer, 
compression or contraction of the mouth. S'go l (TilO bunch ofgrapes ) takes its name 
from its form. So nitpj tPPtp (three points) is another name for QibbuS. 

Moreover the names were mostly so formed (but only later), that the sound of 
each vowel is heard in the first syllable (fpp for fp'p, tins for nns ’33 for n?); in order 
to carry this out consistently some even write Sagol, QomeS-hatuf QiibbuS. 

2. As the above examples show, the vowel sign stands regularly under the 
consonant, after which it is to be pronounced, p ra, ~\ ra, p re, rii, &c. The Pathah 
called furtivum (§ 22 f) alone forms an exception to this rule, being pronounced 
before the consonant, m"l ru a h (wind, spirit). The Holem (without waw) stands on the 
left above the consonant; 1 ro (but 'Wo). If X, as a vowel letter, follows a consonant 
which is to be pronounced with o, the point is placed over its right arm, thus K'3, 

^X "i; but e.g. ax'3, since X here begins a syllable. 


1 1 On the erroneous use of the term melo pum, only in Germany, for sureq (hence 
also pronounced melu pum to indicate u), see E. Nestle, ZDMG. 1904, p. 597 ff; 
Bacher, ibid., p. 799 ff, Melopum; Simonsen, ibid., p. 807 ff. 

2 2 The usual spelling pap and nns takes the words certainly rightly as Hebrew 
substantives; according to De Lagarde ( Gott. gel. Anz. 1886, p. 873, and so previously 
Luzzatto), pap and nns are rather Aram, participles, like Dages, &c., and 
consequently to be transliterated Qa meS and Pathah. 



No dot is used for the Holem when d (of course without wdw) is pronounced after sn or 
before sin. Hence iOfr sone (hating), xttf) n e so (to bear), mdse (not n#'a); but la'ttf somer 
(a watchman). When o precedes the sin , the dot is placed over its right arm, e.g. ‘ttls*)? yirpos 
(he treads with the feet), hannos e im (those who carry). 

In the sign 1, the 1 may also be a consonant. The i is then either to be read dw (necessarily 
so when a consonant otherwise without a vowel precedes, e.g. H]' 1 ? lowe, lending) or wo, when 
a vowel already precedes the 1, e.g. pV awon (iniquity) for pli’. In more exact printing, a 
distinction is at least made between i wo and i (i.e. either d or, when another vowel follows 
the wdw, dw 3 ). 


3 


3 Since 1846 we have become acquainted with a system of vocalization different 
in many respects from the common method. The vowel signs, all except =l, are there 
placed above the consonants, and differ almost throughout in form, and some even as 
regards the sound which they denote: tone-bearing a and In an unsharpened syllable 
toneless a and e, and also Hateph Pathah; toneless e and Hateph S e ghol; and Hateph 
QameS. Lastly in toneless syllables before Dages, The accents differ less and stand in 
some cases under the line of the consonants. Besides this complicated system of the 
Codex Babylonicus (see below) and other MSS., there is a simpler one, used in 
Targums. It is still uncertain whether the latter is the foundation of the former (as 
Merx, Chrest. Targ. xi, and Bacher, ZDMG. 1895, p. 15 ff.), or is a later development 
of it among the Jews of South Arabia (as Praetorius, ZDMG. 1899, p. 181 ff). For the 
older literature on this Babylonian punctuation 0733 Dpi), as it is called, see A. 
Harkavy and H. L. Strack, Katalog der hebr. Bibelhandschr. der Kaiserl. offentl. 
Bibliothekzu St. Petersb., St. Petersb. and Lpz., 1875, parts i and ii, p. 223 ff. A more 
thorough study of the system was made possible by H. Strack’s facsimile edition of 
the Prophetarum posteriorum codex Babylonicus Petropolttanus (St. Petersb., 1876, 
la. fol.) of the year 916, which Firkowitsch discovered in 1839, in the synagogue at 
Tschufutkale in the Crimea. The MS. has been shown by Ginsburg (Recueil des 
travaux rediges en memoire ... de Chwolson, Berlin, 1899, p. 149, and Introd., pp. 
216 ff, 475 f.) to contain a recension of the Biblical text partly Babylonian and partly 
Palestinian; cf. also Bamstein, The Targum of Onkelos to Genesis, London, 1896, p. 6 
f. Strack edited a fragment of it in Hosea et Joel prophetae ad fidem cod. Babylon. 
Petrop., St. Petersb. 1875. Cf. also the publication by A. Merx, quoted above, § 7 h, 
and his Chrestomathia Targumica, Berlin, 1888; G. Margoliouth, in the PSBA. xv. 4, 
and M. Gaster, ibid.; P. Kahle, Der masoret. Text des A. T. nach d. Uberlief. der 
babyl. Juden, Lpz. 1902, with the valuable review by Rahlfs in GGA. 1903, no. 5; 
Nestle, ZDMG. 1905, p. 719 (Babylonian V. According to the opinion formerly 
prevailing, this Babylonian punctuation exhibits the system which was developed in 
the Eastern schools, corresponding to and contemporaneous with the Western or 
Tiberian system, although a higher degree of originality, or approximation to the 
original of both systems of punctuation, was generally conceded to the latter. 
Recently, however, Wickes, Accents of the Twenty-one Books, Oxford, 1887, p. 142 
ff, has endeavoured to show, from the accents, that the ‘Babylonian’ punctuation may 
certainly be an Oriental, but is by no means the Oriental system. It is rather to be 
regarded, according to him, as a later and not altogether successful attempt to modify, 
and thus to simplify, the system common to all the Schools in the East and West. 
Strack, Wiss. Jahresb. der ZDMG. 1879, p. 124, established the probability that the 



3. The vowels of the first class are, with the exception of 1 ~ in the middle and n ~, 

X ~, n : at the end of the word (§ 9 a-d, f), represented only by vowel signs, but the 
long vowels of the I- and U-class largely by vowel letters. The vowel sound to which 
the letter points is determined more precisely by the vowel sign standing before, 
above, or within it. Thus— 

1 may be combined with Hireq, Sere, S e gol (’ ", 1 ', 1 “). 

1 with Sureq and Holem 0 and i). 1 

In Arabic the long a also is regularly expressed by a vowel letter, viz. ’Aleph (x "), so that 
in that language three vowel letters correspond to the three vowel classes. In Hebrew X is 
rarely used as a vowel letter; see § 9 b and § 23 g. 

4. The omission of the vowel letters when writing i"u, e, 6 is called scriptio 
defectiva in contrast to scriptio plena, hip, nip are written plene, n'Vp, Dp defective. 

Cf. Bardowitz, Studien zur Gesch. der Orthogr. im Althebr., 1894; Lidzbarski, Ephem., i. 
182, 275; Marmorstein, ‘Midrasch der vollen u. defekt. Schreibung, ’ in ZAW. 1907, p. 33 ff. 

So far as the choice of the full or defective mode of writing is concerned, there are 
certainly some cases in which only the one or the other is admissible, Thus the full 
form is necessary at the end of the word, for u, 6, o, C e, e, as well as for e i n nj'n &c. 
(§ 9 f), also generally with d, a (cf. however § 9 d), e.g. ihtp.p, ’ppcfp, 'V, ’?’?». (But the 
Masora requires in Jer 26:6, 44:8; Ezr 6:21; 2 Ch 32:13 ’ia instead of ’’la; Zp 2:9 ha 
[perhaps an error due to the following ’] for ’pa; Is 40:31 hp] [followed by ’] for pi pi; 
Jer 38:11 .’173 for pi73.) On the other hand the defective writing is common when the 
letter, which would have to be employed as a vowel letter, immediately precedes as a 
strong consonant, e.g. EPia ( nations ) for EP’ia, DiXS ( commandments ) for nil^p. 

That much is here arbitrary (see § 7 g), follows from the fact that sometimes the same 
word is written very differently, e.g. Tiin’pp Ez 16:60: Yi'npp and also ’niapp Jer 23:4; cf. § 25 
b. Only it may be observed, 


vowels of the superlinear punctuation arose under Arab influence from the vowel 
letters XT’ (so previously Pinsker and Graetz), while the Tiberian system shows Syrian 
influence. 

A third, widely different system (Palestinian), probably the basis of the other two, 
is described by A. Neubauer, JQR. vii. 1895, p. 361 ff., and Friedlander, ibid., p. 564 
ff, and PSBA. 1896, p. 86 ff; C. Levias, Journ. ofSem. Lang, and Lit., xv. p. 157 ff.; 
and esp. P. Kahle, Beitr. zu der Gesch. der hebr. Punktation, ’in ZAW. 1901, p. 273 
ff. and in Der masoret. Text des A. T. (see above), chiefly dealing with the Berlin MS. 
Or. qu. 680, which contains a number of variants on the biblical text, and frequently 
agrees with the transcriptions of the LXX and Jerome. 

1 1 After the example of the Jewish grammarians the expression, ‘the vowel letter 
rests ( quiesces ) in the vowel-sign,’ has become customary. On the other hand, the 
vowel letters are also called by the grammarians, matres lectionis or supports {fulcra). 



{a) That the scriptio plena in two successive syllables was generally avoided; cf. e.g. XTU 
but n’xa); p’TS, but D’p^X; )>ip, niV p; 57#in?; in<$OT. 


(b) That in the later Books of the O. T. (and regularly in post-biblical Hebrew) the full 
form, in the earlier the defective, is more usual. 

5. In the cognate dialects, when a vowel precedes a vowel-letter which is not 
kindred (heterogeneous), e.g. 1 ;, 1 :, T * 1 •> a diphthong ( au, ai ) 2 is formed if the 
heterogeneous vowel be a. This is also to be regarded as the Old Hebrew 
pronunciation, since it agrees with the vocalic character of 1 and 1 (§ 5 b, note 2). Thus 
such words as 11, ’0, ha, TOT, ia, rrd are not to be pronounced according to the usual 
Jewish custom 1 as vav, hay, goy, asuy, gev, bayith (or even as vaf, &c.; cf. modem 
Greek av af ev effox au, su), but with the Italian Jews more like wdu, hai, See. The 
sound of V ‘ is the same as 1', i.e. almost like au, so that 1' is often written 
defectively for V ~. 


§ 9. Character of the several Vowels. 

Numerous as are the vowel signs in Hebrew writing, they are yet not fully 
adequate to express all the various modifications of the vowel sounds, especially with 
respect to length and shortness. To understand this better a short explanation of the 
character and value of the several vowels is required, especially in regard to their 
length and shortness as well as to their changeableness (§§ 25, 27). 

First Class. A-sound. 

1. QameS{~), when it represents a long a, is, by nature and origin, of two kinds:— 

(1) The essentially long a (in Arabic regularly written X ~), which is not readily 
shortened and never wholly dropped (§ 25 c), e.g. nn3 k e thabh (writing); very seldom 
with a following X, as 1PXT 2 S 12:1, 4 (see the examples in § 72 p). 2 

The writing of QXp Ho 10:14 for Dp would only be justifiable, if the a of this form were to 
be explained as a contraction of aa cf. however § 72 a; 1X7 Neh 13:16 for n {dag) is certainly 
incorrect.—The rarity of the d in Hebrew arises from the fact that it has for the most part 
become an obtuse o; see below, q. 

(2) a, lengthened only by position (i.e. tone-long or at all events lengthened under 
the influence of the tone, according to the laws for the formation of syllables, § 27 e- 
h), either in the tone-syllable itself (or in the secondary tone-syllable indicated by 
Metheg, see below), or just before or after it. This sound is invariably lengthened from 
an original d, 3 and is found in open syllables, i.e. syllables ending in a vowel (§ 26 b), 


2 2 Cf. T. C. Foote, The diphthong ai in Hebrew (Johns Hopkins Univ. Circulars, 
June, 1903, p. 70 ff.). 

1 1 In MSS. 1 and \ in such combinations as 1J, s n, are even marked with Mappi q (§ 
14 a). 

2 2 Of a different kind are the cases in which X has lost its consonantal sound by 
coalescing with a preceding a, a § 23 a-d. 

3 3 In Arabic this d is always retained in an open syllable. 



e.g. •ft, ftp, rnp’, TON (Arab. I aka, qatala, yaqumu, asiru), as well as in closed 
syllables, i.e. those ending in a consonant, as T, 3313 (vulgar Arab, yad, kaukab ). In a 
closed syllable, however, it can only stand when this has the tone, id?, nditf; whereas 
in an open syllable it is especially frequent before the tone, e.g. "ift, ift, aft. Where 
the tone is moved forward or weakened (as happens most commonly in what is called 
the construct state of nouns, cf. § 89 a) the original short d ( Pathah ) is retained in a 
closed syllable, while in an open syllable it becomes ffwa (§ 27 i): nan, constr. state 
ODD (h kham ); 137, "137 ( d e bhar)\ Pap, aftp. For examples of the retention, in the 
secondary tone-syllable, of a lengthened from d, see § 93 xx. 

In some terminations of the verb (p in the 2nd sing. masc. perf., ] in the 2nd pi. 
fern, of the imperat., as well as in the 3rd and 2nd pi. fern, of the imperf.), in pN thou 
(masc.) and in the suffixes p and p, the final d can stand even without a vowel letter. A 
n is, however, in these cases (except with p) frequently added as a vowel letter. 

On ~ for d see below, f. 

2. Pathah, or short d, stands in Hebrew almost exclusively in a closed syllable 
with or without the tone (Pft, nftap). In places where it now appears to stand in an 
open syllable the syllable was originally closed, and a helping vowel (d, ij has been 
inserted after the second radical merely to make the pronunciation easier, e.g. Pnd" 
(ground-form nahl), rift (Arab, bait), see § 28 d, and with regard to two cases of a 
different kind, § 25 g, h. Otherwise d in an open syllable has almost without exception 
passed into d ( 7 ), see above, c. 

On the very frequent attenuation of d to i, cf. below, h. On the rare, and only apparent 
union of Pathah with N (N see § 23 d, end. On a as a helping-vowel, § 22 f(Pathah 
furtivum), and § 28 e. 

3. S e gol (e, e (a\) by origin belongs sometimes to the second, but most frequently 
to the first vowel class (§ 27 o, p, u). It belongs to the first class when it is a 
modification of a (as the Germ. Bad, pi. Biider; Eng. man, pi. men), either in a 
toneless syllable, e.g. npT (for yadkhem), or with the tone, e.g. fpd; from ’arS, ip(j? 
Arab, qarn, na<jf Arab. qamh. This S e gol is often retained even in the strongest tone- 
syllable, at the end of a sentence or of an important clause (in pause), as ftgp, plj 
(maldkh, sadaq). As a rule, however, in such cases the Pathah which underlies the 
S e gol is lengthened into QumeS, e.g. nag?, lp,p. A S 6 gol apparently lengthened from 
Skwa, but in reality traceable to an original d, stands in pausal forms, as ’p, 9 (ground- 
form pary), ’p,’ (yahy), &c. On the cases where a 1 (originally consonantal) follows 
this S e gol, see § 75 f, and § 91 k. 

Second Class. I- and E-sounds. 

4. The long ms frequently even in the consonantal writing indicated by 1 (a fully 
written Hireq , 7); but a naturally long /"can be also written defectively (§ 8 i), e.g. p’7^ 
{righteous), plur. a’ppx Saddiqim; Xp” (hefears), plur. W.pp Whether a defectively 


written Hireq is long may be best known from the origin of the form; often also from 
the nature of the syllable (§ 26), or as in W"i,\ from the Metheg attached to it (§ 16 f). 

5. The short Hireq (always 1 written defectively) is especially frequent in sharpened 
syllables (*7t?j?, ’ias) and in toneless closed syllables (liara psalm); cf. however 3# s ] in 

a closed tone-syllable, and even l 9 Cfi, with a helping S e gol, for wayyiphn. It has arisen 
very frequently by attenuation from a, as in n:t7 from original dabare, ’j ?73 (ground- 
form Sadq ), 2 or else it is the original z^which in the tone-syllable had become e, as in 
•jrfrk {thy enemy) from 3’'X (ground-form ’dyibf It is sometimes a simple helping 
vowel, as in rptf, § 28 e. 

The earlier grammarians call every Hireq written fully, Hireq magnum; every one written 
defectively, Hireq parvum, —a misleading distinction, so far as quantity is concerned. 

6 . The longest e , 7 (more rarely defective ", e.g. ’33 for , 3 , S? Is 3:8; at the end of a 
word also rr) is as a rule contracted from 1 " ay ( ai ), § 7 a, e.g. 73’n {palace ), Arab, 
and Syriac haikal. 

7. The Sere without Yodh mostly represents the tone-long e, which, like the tone- 
long d (see c), is very rarely retained except in and before the tone-syllable, and is 
always lengthened from an original /Tit stands in an open syllable with or before the 
tone, e.g. 79Gf (ground-form siphr) book, (Arab, sihat) sleep, or with Metheg (see 
§ 16 d, f) in the secondary tone-syllable, e.g. Tlb.X# my request, HD 1 ?,3 let us go. On 
the other hand in a closed syllable it is almost always with the tone, as son, 37N 
dumb. 

Exceptions: ( a) e is sometimes retained in a toneless closed syllable, in monosyllabic 
words before Maqqeph, e.g. ~f_V Nu 35:18, as well as in the examples of nasog ’ahor 
mentioned in § 29 f (on the quantity cf. § 8 b 3 end); {b) in a toneless open final syllable, Sere 
likewise occurs in examples of the nasog ’ahor, as N 3 CTEx 16:29; cf. Ju 9:39. 

8 . The S e gol of the I(E)-class is most frequently an e modified from original 1 " 
either replacing a tone-long e which has lost the tone, e.g. "13 from IP (give), 3737 (thy 
creator) from 73 or in the case discussed in § 93 o, ’7T3 from the ground-forms 
hilq, 'izr; cf. also § 64 f. Sgol appears as a simple helping-vowel in cases such as 79df 
for siphr, 7J(f for yigl (§ 28 e). 

Third Class. U- and O-sounds. 

9. For the U-sound there is— 


1 1 At least according to the Masoretic orthography; cf. Wellhausen, Text der Bb. 
Sam., p. 18, Rem. 

2 2 Jerome (cf. Siegfried, ZAW. 1884, p. 77) in these cases often gives d for 1 . 

3 3 Cf. the remarks of I. Guidi, ‘ La pronuncia del Sere, ’ in the Verhandl. des 
Hamburger Orient.-Kongr. of 1902, Leiden, 1904, p. 208 ff, on Italian e for Latin i, 
as in fede =fi dem,pece=pi cem. 



(1) the long u, either (a) written fully, 1 Sureq, e.g. *713$ (boundary), or (b) 
defectively written ■ QibbuS pnay 

(2) the short u, mostly represented by QibbuS, in a toneless closed syllable and 
especially common in a sharpened syllable, in e.g. (table), H30 (booth). 

Sometimes also u in a sharpened syllable is written 1, e.g. n^n Ps 102:5, Tgn Jb 5:7, aPte 
Jer. 31:34, inswp Is 5:5, n’ana Gn 2:25 for nap, &c. 

For this u the LXX write o, e.g. n'77i? 08oA.A,ap, from which, however, it only follows, that 
this u was pronounced somewhat indistinctly. The LXX also express the sharp Hireq by s, 
e.g. 7px=’E|i|if|p. The pronunciation of the QibbuS like the German ii, which was formerly 
common, is incorrect, although the occasional pronunciation of the U-sounds as ii in the time 
of the punctators is attested, at least as regards Palestine 1 ; cf. the Turkish buiilbuul for the 
Persian bulbul, and the pronunciation of the Arabic dunya in Syria as diinya. 

10 , The O-sound bears the same relation to U as the E does to I in the second 
class. It has four varieties:— 

(1) The 6 which is contracted from aw (=au), § 7 a, and accordingly is mostly 
written fully; i (Holem plenum), e.g. (a whip), Arab, saut, nbiy (iniquity) from 
nbl??. More rarely defectively, as 77'tP (thine ox) from “litP Arab. taur. 

(2) The long 6 which arose in Hebrew at an early period, by a general process of 
obscuring, out of an original a, 2 while the latter has been retained in Arabic and 
Aramaic. It is usually written fully in the tone-syllable, defectively in the toneless, e.g. 
70'p Arab. qatiL Aram, qdtel, Plib^ Arab, ’ildh, Aram. ,e lah, plur. n’n'bg; pitP (leg), 
Arab. saq; 7133, (hero), Arab, gabbar; nnin (seal), Arab, fratam; Tift") (pomegranate), 
Arab, rumman; 'jlo’ptP (dominion), Aram. lOptP and Arab, sultan; ni7tP (peace), 
Aram, nbtp, Arab, salam. Sometimes the form in a also occurs side by side with that in 
6 as I’pw and Ti’pw (coat of mail; see however § 29 u). Cf. also § 68 b. 

(3) The tone-long o which is lengthened from an original u, or from an 0 arising 
from u, by the tone, or in general according to the laws for the formation of syllables. 
It occurs not only in the tone-syllable, but also in an open syllable before the tone, e.g. 

P (ground-form qud) sanctuary; p7 3 for burrakh, plfrp 1 ?’ Ps 104:28, as well as 
(with Metheg) in the secondary tone-syllable; CPplTx, 17^9. But the original 0 (u) is 
retained in a toneless closed syllable, whereas in a toneless open syllable it is 
weakened to !fwa. Cf. 7'3 all, but -l ?3 (ko l), 373 (kullam); 7'spy pppp’ and ibtppy 
where original u is weakened to !fwa\ yiqflu, Arab, yaqtulu. This tone-long 0 is only 
as an exception written fully. 

(4) ‘ QameS-hatuph represents 0 (properly af cf. § 8 a, note 2) modified from u 
and is therefore classed here. It stands in the same relation to Holem as the S e gol of 
the second class to Sere, -1 ?3 kol, npGfi wayyaqom. On the distinction between this and 
QameS, see below, u. 


1 1 Cf. Delitzsch, Physiologie u. Musik, Lpz. 1868, p. 15 f. 

2 2 Cf. above, b, end. On Jerome’s transliteration of o for d, see ZA W. 1884, p. 75. 



11 . The following table gives a summary of the gradation of the three vowel- 
classes according to the quantity of the vowels:— 


First Class'. A. 

Second Class : I and E. 

Third Class'. U and 0. 

~ original & 

1 r e, from original ay ( ai ). 

i 6, from original aw ( au). 

(Arabic X ~). 

1 " or " long T. 

1 or '■ 6 obscured from a. 

- tone-long a 

tone-long e (from / 'generally 

1 or " m 

" tone-long o (from original u in the 

(from original a) 

in the tone-syllable but also 

tone-syllable, otherwise in an open 

chiefly in the 

just before it. 

syllable. 


tone-syllable but 
also just before 
it. 


‘ ( as a 

modification of 

: e 

" 6, modified from u 

a) sometimes a 

" short T 

■ short u, especially in a sharpened 

tone-long e, 


syllable. 

sometime e 

Utmost weakening to 

: e , or 

short a 

" /'attenuated 
from a; see h. 

Utmost 
weakening to 


Utmost weakening to " e , or " e 


Rem. On the distinction between QameSand QameS-hatuph} 

According to § 8 a, long a or d°(QameS) and short 6 or a\QameS-hatuph) are in 
manuscripts and printed texts generally expressed by the same sign ( t ), e.g. Dj? qam, "bs kol. 
The beginner who does not yet know the grammatical origin of the words in question (which 
is of course the surest guide), may depend meanwhile on the following principal rules:— 

1. The sign ~ * l is d in a toneless closed syllable, since such a syllable can have only 
a short vowel (§ 26 o). The above case occurs— 

(a) When STwa follows as a syllable-divider, as in ntfbn h5kh-ma~(wisdom), ncfpx 
’okh-ld~(food). With Metheg Ms a {a) and according to the usual view stands in an 
open syllable with a following S e wd mobile, e.g. nbox ’d-kh e la~( she ate); but cf. § 16 i. 


1 1 These statements, in order to be fully understood, must be studied in connexion 
with the theory of syllables (§ 26) and Metheg (§16 c-i). 

1 1 In the Babylonian punctuation (§ 8 g, note) a and 6 are carefully distinguished. So 
also in many MSS with the ordinary punctuation and in Baer’s editions of the text 
since 1880, in which T " is used for 6 as well as for . Cf. Baer-Delitzsch, Liber Jobi, 
p. 43. But the identity of the two signs is certainly original, and the use of" for is 
misleading. 



(b) When a closed syllable is formed by Dages forte, e.g. ’Iicfn honneni'dasMQ 
mercy upon me); but ETC?,3 (with Metheg, § 16 f Q battim. 

(c) When the syllable in question loses the tone on account of a following 
Maqqeph (§16 a), e.g. nnx i rr l ?3 kol-ha- ’adorn (all men). 

In Ps 35:10 and Pr 19:7 Maqqeph with 73 is replaced by a conjunctive accent ( Mer e kha ); 
so by Darga, Ju 19:5 with 1VQ, and Ez 37:8 with tni? 5 ] (so Baer after Qimhi; ed. Mant., 
Ginsburg, Kittel Enp’l). 

(d) In a closed final syllable without the tone, e.g. npdi wayyaqom (and he stood 
up).—In the cases where d or d in the final syllable has become toneless through 
Maqqeph (§ 16 a) and yet remains, e.g. n^.T3,ri3 Est 4:8, ,I ? - ri i $ Gn 4:25, it has a 
Metheg in correct manuscripts and printed texts. 

In cases like ntod, nacf lamma, the tone shows that ~ is to be read as d. 

2. The cases in which ~ appears to stand in an open syllable and yet is to be read as o 
require special consideration. This is the case, (a) when Hateph-QameS follows, e.g. Ibg, 3 his 
work, or simple vocal Sfwa, e.g. 157,7 ox goad ; 175,55 Jo 4:7; n75,iP (so ed. Mant., Ginsb.) 
preserve Ps 86:2, cf. 16:1 and the cases mentioned in § 48 i, n., and § 61 f, n.; other examples 
are Ob 11, Ju 14:15); Hateph-Pathah follows in HD,®? 1 ? (so Ginsburg; Baer in.iiW) 1 S 15:1, 
HS.nn, 1 ? 24:11, and 5 ,TO?,1 (so Baer, Gn 32:18, others 5,TO?1); (h) before another QameS- 
hatiiph, e.g. <f?5,| thy work', on ’'rrnx and 1 '?vn,j? Nu 23:7, see §67 o; (c) in the two plural 
forms CTTO,p sanctuaries and EPTOl,^ roots (also written and ' 7 $). In all these cases the 
Jewish grammarians regard the Metheg accompanying the ~ as indicating a QameS rahabh 
(broad QameS) and therefore read the ' as a; thus pa-°lo, da-r e ban,pa-ol e kha, qa-dasim. But 
neither the origin of these forms, nor the analogous formations in Hebrew and in the cognate 
languages, nor the transcription of proper names in the LXX, allows us to regard this view as 
correct. It is just possible that QameS is here used loosely for a~ as the equivalent of o, on the 
analogy of ibjfs &c., § 93 q. As a matter of fact, however, we ought no doubt to divide and 
read po°-16 (for p -16), poo-fkha, qoda-sim. —Quite as inconceivable is it for Metheg to be a 
sign of the lengthening into a in HK _ 1 7n,5 (Ex 11 : 8 ), although it is so in UN ,5 ba-°ni\m the 
navy), since here the a of the article appears under the 3 . 

§ 10 . The Half Vowels and the Syllable Divider (ffwa). 

1 . Besides the full vowels, Hebrew has also a series of vowel sounds which may 
be called half vowels (Sievers, Murmelvokale). The punctuation makes use of these to 
represent extremely slight sounds which are to be regarded as remains of fuller and 
more distinct vowels from an earlier period of the language. They generally take the 
place of vowels originally short standing in open syllables. Such short vowels, though 
preserved in the kindred languages, are not tolerated by the present system of pointing 
in Hebrew, but either undergo a lengthening or are weakened to S e wa. Under some 
circumstances, however, the original short vowel may reappear. 

To these belongs first of all the sign", which indicates an extremely short, slight, 
and (as regards pronunciation) indeterminate vowel sound, something like an obscure 


half e ( e ). It is called Sfwa, 1 which may be either simple Sfwa (Sfwd simplex) as 
distinguished from the compound (see f), or vocal Sfwci (S?wa mobile ) as 
distinguished from S e wd quiescens, which is silent and stands as a mere syllable 
divider (see i) under the consonant which closes the syllable. 

The vocal Sfwa stands under a consonant which is closely united, as a kind of 
grace-note, with the following syllable, either ( a ) at the beginning of the word, as Vt3j? 
q e tdl (to kill), ffpM mfmalle (filling), or (b) in the middle of the word, as nTtpif? qo-fla, 
yiq-flu. 

In former editions of this Grammar S?wa was distinguished as medium when it followed a 
short vowel and therefore stood in a supposed ‘loosely closed’ or ‘wavering’ syllable, as in 
’p 1 ??, V333. According to Sievers, Metrisch Studien, i. 22, this distinction must now be 
abandoned. These syllables are really closed, and the original vowel is not merely shortened, 
but entirely elided. The fact that a following B e gadk e phath letter (§ 6 n) remains spirant 
instead of taking Dages lene, is explained by Sievers on the ‘supposition that the change from 
hard to spirant is elder than the elision of the vowel, and that the prehistoric malakai became 
malakhai before being shortened to malkhe ’. In cases like 1X03 (from XOp), ini? 1 (from njp?) the 
dropping of the Dages forte shows that the original vowel is completely lost. 

The sound e has been adopted as the normal transcription of simple f'wd mobile, 
although it is certain that it often became assimilated in sound to other vowels. The LXX 
express it by 8, or even by r|, Q’pn? yepoupip, nnb’pn dkkr|A,ouva, more frequently by a, 
bxia#, I«.|ioorps but very frequently by assimilating its indeterminate sound to the following 
principal vowel, e.g. Q ip S65o|i«., n'ah$ Sokoprov (as well as laAcogobv), nixpp lafiaGO, 
bxjrq Na0avaf)A. 1 A similar account of the pronunciation of S?wa is given by Jewish 
grammarians of the middle ages. 2 

How the S e wd sound has arisen through the vanishing of a full vowel is seen, e.g. in nppp 
from baraka, as the word is still pronounced in Arabic. In that language the full short vowel 
regularly corresponds to the Hebrew ifwd mobile. 


1 1 On the older and certainly the only correct form (as in Ben Asher), see Bather, 
ZDMG. 1895, p. 18, note 3, who compares Sewayya, the name of the Syriac accentual 
sign of similar form " (=Hebr. Zaqeph). The form Np$, customary in Spain since the 
time of Menahem b. Saruq, is due to a supposed connexion with Aram. np$ rest, and 
hence would originally have denoted only Sfwa quiescens, like the Arabic sukiin 
(rest). The derivation from npltf, Hp 1 ^ (stem Levias, American Journ. ofPhilol., 
xvi. 28 ff.) seems impossible. 

1 1 The same occurs frequently also in the Greek and Latin transcriptions of 
Phoenician words, e.g. Npbip Malaga, nfrmj gubulim (Schroder, Diephoniz. Spr., p. 
139 ff). Cf. the Latin augment in momordi, pupugi, with the Greek in xsxucpa, 
xsxnppsvog, and the old form memordi. 

2 2 See especially Yehuda Hayyug, pp. 4 f. and 130 f. in Nutt’s edition (Lond. 1870), 
corresponding to p. 200 of the edition by Dukes (Stuttg. 1844); Ibn Ezra’s Sahoth, p. 
3; Gesenius, Lehrgebaude der hebr. Sprache, p. 68. The Manuel du lecteur, 
mentioned above, § 6 b, also contains express rules for the various ways of 
pronouncing Sfwa mobile : so too the Dikduks ha-feamim, ed. by Baer and Strack, 
Lpz. 1879, p. 12 ff. Cf. also Schreiner, ZAW. vi. 236 ff. 




2. Connected with the simple Sfwa mobile is the compound Sfwa or Hateph 
( correptum ), i.e. a Sfwa the pronunciation of which is more accurately fixed by the 
addition of a short vowel. There are three S^vd-sounds determined in this way, 
corresponding to the three vowel classes (§ 7 a):— 

(") Hateph-Pathah, e.g. Ti»D tfmor, ass. 

(') Hateph-Sfgot), e.g. e mdr, to say. 


(') Hateph-QameS, e.g. ’?[], If If, sickness. 


These Hatephs, or at least the first two, stand especially under the four guttural letters (§ 
22 1), instead of a simple S e wa mobile , since these letters by their nature require a more 
definite vowel than the indeterminate simple bfwd mobile. Accordingly a guttural at the 
beginning of a syllable, where the Sdwd is necessarily vocal, can never have a mere f'wa 
simplex. 

On ■ the shorter Hatef as compared with ~ cf. § 27 v. 

Rem. A. Only " and ~ occur under letters which are not gutturals. Hateph-Pathah is found 
instead of simple tfwd (especially Sfwa mobile ), chiefly (a) under strengthened consonants, 
since this strengthening (commonly called doubling) causes a more distinct pronunciation of 
the S*'wd mobile , branches , Zc 4:12. According to the rule given by Ben-Asher (which, 

however, appears to be u nk nown to good early MSS. and is therefore rejected by Ginsburg, 
Introd., p. 466; cf. Foote, Johns Hopkins Univ. Circulars, June 1903, p, 71 f.), the Hateph is 
necessary 1 when, in a strengthened medial consonant with f'wd (consequently not in cases 
like 7!?], &c.), preceded by a Pathah, the sign of the strengthening ( Dages forte) has fallen 
away, e.g. 1^,3 (but ed. Mant. and Ginsb. 1 V 73 praise ye! in^Xfil Ju 16:16; no less 
universally, where after a consonant with Sdwd the same consonant follows (to separate them 
more sharply, and hence with a Metheg always preceding), e.g. cnqiD Ps 68:9; 33 ,^p (ed. 
Mant. and Ginsb. 'V?i? Gn 27:13 (but not without exceptions, e.g. _1 ppn Ju 5:15, Is 10:1; 

Jer 6:4, and so always behold me, 1333 behold us; on 3 before the suffix 3 , see § 20 b); also 
in certain forms under Kaph and Res after a long vowel and before the tone, e.g. A Gn 
3:17; ’33,3 Ps 103:1; indqtfbl 1 K 1:4 (butTTidtV] Ps 72:17, cf. Jer 4:2, 1 Ch 29:20, because 
the tone is thrown back on to the a. After e S e wd remains even before the tone, as 137,3 &c.; 
but before Maqqef Nrnp'j, x Baer Ex 4:18, 2 S 15:7 Jer 40:15, but ed. Mant., Jabl., Ginsb. 
'7,X) 2 ; (b) under initial sibilants after 1 copulative, e.g. 3nn Gn 2:12; cf. Jer 48:20; inpl Is 
45:14; Lv 25:34; npwi Gn 27:26; vm) Nu 23:18, Is 37:17, Dn 9:18, cf. Ju 5:12, 1 K 
14:21, 2 K 9:17, Jb 14:1, Ec 9:7 — to emphasize the vocal character of the S‘wd. For the same 
reason under the emphatic 3 in Jer 22:28; cf. Jb 33:25; after Qdph in ’npipl (so Baer, but 
ed. Mant., Jabl., Ginsb. 'i?l) Ez 23:41; "3731 Ps 55:22; cf. Jer. 32:9; under Res in rrn.N (ed. 
Mant. ' 7 ,n). Gn 18:21; nypi Ps 28:9; even under n Eze 26:21; under 3 Est 2:8; 357,31 so Jabl., 
Ginsb., but ed. Mant. '7,31 Dt 24:13; (c) under sonants, sibilants or Qdph after /,“e.g. pns,? Gn 
21:6, cf. 30:38 and Ez 21:28 (under p); nil 8 ,X Ps 12:7; I 'fS.bn Jer 22:15; ni"ia,3 Jos 11:2; 


1 1 See Delitzsch, ‘Bemerkungen fiber masoretisch treue Darstellung des alttestam. 
Textes, ’ in the Ztschr.f. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, vol. xxiv. 1863, p. 409 ff. 

2 2 On the uncertainty of the MSS. in some cases which come under a, see Minhat 
shay (the Masoretic comm, in ed. Mant.) on Gn 12:3 and Ju 7:6. 



"150,3 Ps 74:5, —for the same reason as the cases under if; according to Baer also in 7139,$ 1 
S 30:28; Gn 32:18 after 6 (cf. § 9 v), as well as after a in rn’tt^n Dn 9:19; 7373, n Gn 

27:38; min'xg n2K7:8. 

B. The Hateph-QameS is less restricted to the gutturals than the first two, and stands more 
frequently for a simple Stwd mobile when an original O-sound requires to be partly preserved, 
e.g. at the beginning, in 9 X7 (ground-form rdy) vision (cf. § 93 z); 1IT333 2 Ch 31:12, &c., Q e re 
(JCeth. "313); nbiaj? Ammonitish women, 1 K 11:1 (sing, 7’3iaj?) ; OgiTil for the usual Ez 
35:6, from ft 77 ?; I3<3gn Nu 23:25, Jer 31:33, and elsewhere before suffixes, cf. § 60 a; 17p7p 
his pate (from T’P7i?) Ps 7:17, &c.; rrap$8 Is 18:4 Q e re. Further, like :, it stands under 
consonants, which ought to have Dages forte, as in 7ng,7 (for 7np7) Gn 2:23. In this example, 
as in rntfgi 1 K 13:7; 7XQ1 2 K 7:18; and ’ptfsi Jer 22:20, the Hateph-QameSis no doubt due 
to the influence of the following guttural as well as of the preceding U-sound. (Elsewhere 
indeed after 1 in similar cases Hateph-Pathah is preferred, see above, b; but with nngp cf. also 
iPsp Is 9:3, 10:27, 14:25, where the U-sound must necessarily be admitted to have an 
influence on the Stwa immediately following.) In ‘inai (u-thor) Jb 17:9 it is also influenced 
by the following O-sound. In ’ag.p 1 S 28:8 Q e re, the original form is 3'Op, where again the 5 
represents an 6. It is only through the influence of a following guttural that we can explain the 
forms 7X3p3 Est 2:14; 7rq,3 Pr 28:22; nn7t?3 Jer 49:7; nS7$?8 Is 27:4; nya$,Xl Dn 8:13; nya,$ 

Ps 39:13; rnyg,3 2 K2:l (Baer’s ed. also in ver. 11); DyingO 2 Ch 34:12 (ed. Mant., Opitius, 
&c. 'i?n). Finally in most of the examples which have been adduced, the influence of an 
emphatic sound (p, 0, cf. also Ru 2:2, 7), or of a sibilant is also to be taken into account. 

3. The sign of the simple S?wa 7 serves also as a mere syllable divider. In this case 
it is disregarded in pronunciation and is called S^'wd quiescens. In the middle of a 
word it stands under every consonant which closes a syllable; at the end of words on 
the other hand it is omitted except in final 7 (to distinguish it better from final )), e.g. 
775 king, and in the less frequent case, where a word ends with a mute after another 
vowelless consonant as in 773 nard, 78 thou fem. (for ’ ant ), 779i? thou fem. hast killed, 
pun and he watered, 3$ a 1 and he took captive, 7$7'78 drink thou not; but 877, 8517. 1 

However, in the examples where a mute closes the syllable, the final ifwd comes 
somewhat nearer to a vocal Stwa, especially as in almost all the cases a weakening era final 
vowel has taken place, viz. 7X atf from 9 7X atf (anti), 779P from ’p'ptfp (cf. in this form, the 
2nd sing. fem. perf. Qal, even 7X3, after a vowel, Gn 16:8, Mi 4:10, &c., according to the 
readings of Baer), 9 $1yisb e from n|U 7 , &c. The Arabic actually has a short vowel in 
analogous forms. In 773 borrowed from the Indian, as also in t?$p (post) Pr 22:21; and in 
7|0i7‘7x ne addas (for which we should expect OQicS) Pr 30:6 the final mute of itself attracts a 
slight vowel sound. 

Rem. The proper distinction between simple Stwa mobile and quiescens depends on a 
correct understanding of the formation of syllables (§ 26). The beginner may observe for the 
present, that (1) Stwd is always mobile (a) at the beginning of a word (except in Q’7tp, ’71? § 

97 b, note); (b) under a consonant with Dages forte, e.g. 1377 gid-(fphu; (c) after another S'wd, 
e.g. l’7tpp 9 yiqtlu (except at the end of the word, see above, i). (2) Stwa is quiescens (a) at the 
end of a word, also in the 7 ; (b) before another f’wd. 


3 3 Ben-Asher requires : for 7 (even for Stwa quiescens) generally before a guttural or 
7; hence Baer reads in 2 S, 15:5 - 37p3, Ps 18:7 87p,8; 49:15 Vto#, * 1 ?; 65:5 703,7; 
68:24 fOSO; Pr 30:17 Jb 29:25 703,8; cf. Delitzsch, Psalms, 12:7, note. 

1 1 On 7 1 ' as an ending of the 2nd sing. fem. perf. Qal of verbs 71"), see § 75 m. 



£11. Other Signs which affect the Reading. 

Very closely connected with the vowel points are the reading-signs, which were 
probably introduced at the same time. Besides the diacritical point over to and to, a 
point is placed within a consonant to show that it has a stronger sound. On the other 
hand a horizontal stroke {Raphe) over a consonant is a sign that it has not the stronger 
sound. According to the different purposes for which it is used the point is either (1) 
Dages forte, a sign of strengthening (§ 12); or (2) Dages lene, a sign of the harder 
pronunciation of certain consonants (§ 13); or (3) Mappiq, a sign to bring out the full 
consonantal value of letters which otherwise serve as vowel letters (§ 7 b), especially 
in the case of n at the end of the word (§14 a). The Raphe, which excludes the 
insertion of any of these points, has almost entirely gone out of use in our printed 
texts (§ 14 e). 


§ 12. Dages in general, 1 2 and Dages forte in particular. 

Cf. Graetz, ‘Die mannigfache Anwendung u. Bedeut. des Dagesch, ’ in Monatsschr. fur 

Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Judent., 1887, pp. 425 ff. and 473 ff. 

1. Dages, a point standing in the middle of a consonant," denotes, according to § 

11, (a) the strengthening 3 of a consonant {Dages forte), e.g. qittel (§ 20); or {b) 
the harder pronunciation of the letters nS 57 J$ {Dages lene). For a variety of the latter, 
now rarely used in our printed texts, see § 13 c. 

The root ton in Syriac means to pierce through, to bore through (with sharp iron); hence 
the name Dages is commonly explained, solely with reference to its form, by puncture, point. 
But the names of all similar signs are derived rather from their grammatical significance. 
Accordingly ton may in the Masora have the sense: acuere {literam), i.e. to sharpen a letter, 
as well as to harden it, i.e. to pronounce it as hard and without aspiration, ton acuens 
{literam) would then be a sign of sharpening and hardening (like Mappiq p’SQ proferens, as 
signum prolationis), for which purposes a prick of the pen, or puncture, was selected. The 
opposite of Dages is nn soft, § 14 e, and § 22 n. 

2. In grammar Dages forte, the sign of strengthening, is the more important. It 
may be compared to the sicilicus of the Latins {Lucul us for Lucullus) or to the 
stroke over m and n . In the unpointed textit is omitted, like the vowels and other 
reading signs. 


1 1 Oort, Theol. Tijdschr. 1902, p. 376, maintains that ‘the Masoretes recognized no 
distinction between Dages lene and forte. They used a Dages where they considered 
that a letter had the sharp, not the soft or aspirated sound.’ This may be true; but the 
old-established distinction between the two kinds of Dages is essential for the right 
understanding of the grammatical forms. 

2 2 Waw with Dages (l) cannot in our printed texts be distinguished from a waw 
pointed as Sureq ( 1 ); in the latter case the point should stand higher up. The 1 u is, 
however, easily to be recognized since it cannot take a vowel before or under it. 

3 3 Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gr., Lpz. 1879, pp. 44, 103, rightly insists on the 
expression strengthened pronunciation instead of the older term doubling, since the 
consonant in question is only written once. The common expression arises from the 
fact that in transcription a strengthened consonant can only be indicated by writing it 
as double. 



For the different kinds of Dages forte, see § 20. 

§ 13. Dages lene. 

Ginsburg, Introd., p. 114 ff: Dagesh and Raphe. 

1. Dages lene, the sign of hardening, is in ordinary printed texts placed only 
within the nsspyn letters (§ 6 n) as a sign that they should be pronounced with their 
original hard sound (without aspiration), e.g. 773 melekh, but mal-kd; “IQFI taphar, 
but "I'SJy yith-por; nn$ satha, but nPltib yis-te. 

2. The cases in which a Dages lene is to be inserted are stated in § 21. It occurs 
almost exclusively at the beginning of words and syllables. In the middle of the word 
it can easily be distinguished from Dages forte, since the latter always has a vowel 
before it, whereas Dages lene never has; accordingly the Dages in ’SX ’appCu'in 
rabbim must be forte, but in 77V yigdal it is lene. 

A variety of the Dages lene is used in many manuscripts, as well as in Baer’s editions, 
though others (including Ginsburg in the first two cases, Introd., pp. 121, 130, 603, 662) 
reject it together with the Hatefs discussed in § 10 g. It is inserted in consonants other than the 
B e gadk e phath to call attention expressly to the beginning of a new syllable: (a) when the same 
consonantprecedes in close connexion, e.g. ’p'p’bpi Ps 9:2, where, owing to the Dages, the 
coalescing of the two Lameds is avoided; ( b ) in cases like ’Spa Ps 62:8 = mah-si\no\. malf- 
stf; (c) according to some (including Baer; not in ed. Mant.) in xh in the combination X'7 ib 
Dt 32:5, or 13 x'b Hb 1:6, 2:6 &c. (so always also in Ginsburg’s text, except in Gn 38:9); see 
also § 20 e and g. —Delitzsch appropriately gives the name of Dages orthophonicum to this 
variety of Dages (Bibl. Kommentar, 1874, on Ps 94:12); cf. moreover Delitzsch, Luth. Ztschr., 
1863, p. 413; also his Complutensische Varianten zu dem Alttest. Texte, Lpz. 1878, p. 12##. 

3. When Dages forte is placed in a B e gadk e phath, the strengthening necessarily 
excludes its aspiration, e.g. ’£>X, from ’93X. 

§ 14. Mappfq and Raphe. 

1. Mappiq, like Dages, also a point within the consonant, serves in the letters 1 n X 
’ as a sign that they are to be regarded as full consonants and not as vowel letters. In 
most editions of the text it is only used in the consonantal n at the end of words (since 
n can never be a vowel letter in the middle of a word), e.g. rm gabhah (to be high), 
33pX arSah (her land) which has a consonantal ending (shortened from -ha), different 
from ri3p(S drSd (to the earth) which has a vowel ending. 

Rem. 1. Without doubt such a He was distinctly aspirated like the Arabic Ha at the end of 
a syllable. There are, however, cases in which this n has lost its consonantal character (the 
Mappiq of course disappearing too), so that it remain s only as a vowel letter; cf. § 91 e on the 
3rd fem. sing. 

The name p’?a means proferens, i.e. a sign which brings out the sound of the letter 
distinctly, as a consonant. The same sign was selected for this and for Dages, since both are 
intended to indicate a hard, i.e. a strong, sound. Hence Raphe (see e) is the opposite of both. 


2. In MSS. Mappiq is also found with x, l, to mark them expressly as consonants, e.g. ’ia 
(goy), Ip (qdw, qdu), for which ] is also used, as yizy, &c. For the various statements of the 
Masora (where these points are treated as Dages), see Ginsburg, The Massorah, letter X, § 5 
(also Introd., pp. 557, 609, 637, 770), and ‘The Dageshed Alephs in the Karlsruhe MS.’ 

(where these points are extremely frequent), in the Verhandlungen des Berliner Orientalisten- 
Kongresses, Berlin, i. 1881, p. 136 ff. The great differences in the statements found in the 
Masors point to different schools, one of which appears to have intended that every audible X 
should be pointed. In the printed editions the point occurs only four times with X ( r X or X), Gn 
43:26, Lv 23:17, Ezr 8:18 and Jb 33:21 (ISO; where the point can be taken only as an 
orthophonetic sign, not with Konig as Dages forte). Cf. Delitzsch, Hiob, 2nd ed., p. 439 ff. 

2. Raphe (H97 i.e. weak, soft), a horizontal stroke over the letter, is the opposite of 
both kinds of Dages and Mappiq, but especially of Dages lene. In exact manuscripts 
every nSDlXl letter has either Dages lene or Raphe, e.g. '^j? melekh, "f? T Cl n'ri#. In 
modem editions (except Ginsburg’s 1st ed.) Raphe is used only when the abseuce of a 
Dages or Mappiq requires to be expressly pointed out. 

§ 15. The Accents. 

On the ordinary accents (see below, e), cf. W. Heidenheim, D’fiytpn [ The Laws of the 

Accents ], Rodelheim, 1808 (a compilation from older Jewish writers on the accents, with 
a commentary); W. Wickes (see also below), Q’lDD X"D ’SUB [ The Accents of the Twenty- 
one Books], Oxford, 1887, an exhaustive investigation in English; J. M. Japhet, Die 
Accente der hi. Schrift (exclusive of the books r n r a r X), ed. by Heinemann, Fra nk f. a. M. 
1896; Pratorius, DieHerkunft der hebr. Accente, Berlin, 1901, and (in answer to 
Gregory’s criticism in the TLZ. 1901, no. 22) Die Uebernahme der fruuh-mittelgriech. 
Neumen durch dis Juden, Berlin, 1902; P. Kahle, ‘Zur Gesch. der hebr. Accente, ’ 

ZDMG. 55 (1901), 167 ff. (1, on the earliest Jewish lists of accents; 2, on the mutual 
relation of the various systems of accentuation; on p. 179 ff. he deals with the accents of 
the 3rd system, see above, § 8 g, note); Margolis, art. ‘Accents,’ in the Jewish Encycl, i 
(1901), 149 ff; J. Adams, Sermons in Accents, London, 1906.—On the accents of the 
Books rrxn (see below, h), S. Beer, n»X min [Accentual Laws of the Books rrax], 
Roodelheim, 1852, and his appendix to Delitzsch’s Psalmencommentar, vol. ii, Lpz. 

1860, and in the 5th ed., 1894 (an epitome is given in Baer-Delitzsch’s Liber Psalmorum 
hebr., Lpz. 1861, 1874, 1880); cf. also Delitzsch’s most instructive ‘Accentuologischer 
Commentar’ on Psalms 1-3, in his Psalmencommentar of 1874, as well as the numerous 
contributions to the accentual criticism of the text, &c., in the editions of Beer and 
Delitzsch, and in the commentaries of the latter; W. Wickes, rrfiX ’8570 [ Accents of the 
Poet. Books], Oxford, 1881; Mitchell, in the Journal ofBibl. Lit., 1891, p. 144 ff; Beer 
and Strack, Dikduke ha-famim, p. 17 ff. 

1. As Pratorius (see above) has convincingly shown, the majority of the Hebrew 
accents, especially, according to Kahle (see above), the ‘ ConjunctivV, were adopted 
by the Jews from the neums and punctuation-marks found in Greek gospel-books, 
and, like these, their primary purpose was to regulate minutely the public reading of 
the sacred text. The complete transformation and amplification of the system (in three 
different forms, see § 8 g, note), which soon caused the Jews to forget its real origin, 
is clearly connected with the gradual change from the speaking voice in public 


ZDMG. ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Lpz. 
1846 ff, since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 



reading to chanting or singing. The accents then served as a kind of musical notes . 1 
Their value as such has, however, with the exception of a few traces, become lost in 
transmission. On the other hand, according to their original design they have also a 
twofold use which is still of the greatest importance for grammar land syntax), viz. 
their value (a) as marking the tone, (b) as marks of punctuation to indicate the logical 
(syntactical) relation of single words to their immediate surroundings, and thus to the 
whole sentence . 2 

2. As a mark of the tone the accent stands almost invariably (but see below, e) 
with the syllable which has the principal tone in the word. This is usually the ultima, 
less frequently the penultima. Amongst the Jewish grammarians a word which has the 
tone on the ultima is called Milra (Aram, sn 1 ?? i.e. accented below 3 ), e.g. bcfj? qdtal\ a 
word which has the tone on the penultima is Milel (Aram. accented above), e.g. 

melekh. Besides this, in many cases a secondary tone is indicated in the word by 
Metheg (cf. § 16). Examples such as trig niipy^Is 50:8 (cf. 40:18, Ex 15:8, Jb 12:15, 
La 2:16) are regarded by the Jewish grammarians as even proparoxytone. 4 

3. As marks of interpunctuation the accents are subdivided into those which 
separate (Distinctivi or Domini) and those which connect (Conjunctivi or Servi). 
Further a twofold system of accentuation is to be noted: (a) the common system found 
in twenty-one of the Books (the i.e. twenty-one), and (b) that used in the first three 
Books of the Hagiographa, viz. Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, for which the vox memor, 
is n»K, from the initial consonants of the names, EPVnfl Psalms, ’b#!? Proverbs, ni’K 
Job, or more correctly, according to their original sequence, a”Xn (n'Nfi twin), so that 
crxn ’as? ,t? means the accents (sing, nsra) of these three Books. The latter system is not 
only richer and more complicated in itself, but also musically more significant than 
the ordinary accentuation. 


The Common Accents. 

Preliminary remark. The accents which are marked as prepositive stand to the right over 
or under the initial consonant of the word; those marked as postpositive, to the left over or 
under the last consonant. Consequently in both cases the tone-syllable must be ascertained 
independently of the accent (but cf. below, 1). 

Disjunctive Accents (Distinctivi or Domini). 1 


1 1 On the attempts of Christian scholars of the sixteenth century to express the 
Hebrew accents by musical notes, cf. Ortenberg, ZDMG.. 1889, p. 534. 

2 2 At the same time it must not be forgotten that the value of the accent as a mark of 
punctuation is always relative; thus, e.g. Athnah as regards the logical structure of the 
sentence may at one time indicate a very important break (as in Gn 1:4); at another, 
one which is almost imperceptible (as in Gn 1:1). 

3 3 ‘Above’ in this sense means what comes before, ‘below’ is what comes after; cf. 
Bacher, TAW.. 1907, p. 285 f. 

4 4 Cf. Delitzsch on Is 40:18. 

1 1 All the disjunctives occur in Is 39:2.—The earlier Jewish accentuologists already 
distinguish between a’pbTp Reges and n’rn,??? servi. The division of the disjunctive 
accents into Imperatores, Reges, Duces, Comites, which became common amongst 



1. ( 7 ) p^O Silluq ( end) always with the tone-syllable of the last word before 

Soph pasuq (:), the verse-divider, e.g. : fTixn. 

2. (?) mriN Athnah or Athnahta (rest), the principal divider within the 

verse. 

3 a. (f - ) xri^hp S c golta, postpositive, marks the fourth or fifth subordinate 
division, counting backwards from Athnah (e.g. Gn 1:7, 28). 

3 b. (| f") n’p$’?w Salseleth (i.e. chain), as disjunctive, or Great Salseleth, 
distinguished by the following stroke 2 from the conjunctive in the poetic 


Christian grammarians, originated in the Scrutinium S. S. ex accentibus of Sam. 
Bohlius, Rostock, 1636, and, as the source of manifold confusion, had better be given 
up. The order of the accents in respect to their disjunctive power is shown in general 
by the above classification, following Wickes. In respect to the height of tone (in 
chanting) 1, 2, 5, 4, 8 , which were low and long sustained notes, are to be 
distinguished from the high notes (7, 3 a , 6 , 13, 9), and the highest (3 b , 11, 12, 10); cf. 
Wickes, ”u p. 12 ff.—The name CPpS?p (later =accents in general) was originally 
restricted to the disjunctives, see Kahle, 1. c., p. 169. 

2 2 This stroke is commonly confused with Paseq, which has the same form. But 
PaTEsepq (= restraining, dividing, also incorrectly called P e sLEq) is neither an 
independent accent, nor a constituent part of other accents, but is used as a mark for 
various purposes; see the Masoretic lists at the end of Baer’s editions, and Wickes, 
Accents of the Twenty-one Books, p. 120 ff, where PaTEsepq is divided into 
distinctivum, emphaticum, homonymicum, and euphonicum. The conjecture of 
Olshausen (Lehrb., p. 86 £), that Paseq served also to point out marginal glosses 
subsequently interpolated into the text, has been further developed by E. yon 
Ortenberg, ‘Die Bedeutung des Paseq fur Quellenscheidung in den BB. d. A. T.,’ in 
Progr. des Domgymn. zu Verden, 1887, and in the article, ‘Paseq u. Legarmeh, ’ in 
ZAW.. 1887, p. 301 ff. (but see Wickes, ibid. 1888, p. 149 ff; also E. Koonig, in the 
Ztschr.f kirchl. Wiss. u. kirchl. Leben, 1889, parts 5 and 6 ; Maas, in Hebraica, v. 121 
ff, viii. 89 ff.). Praatorius, ZDMG.. 1899, p 683 ff., pointed out that Paseq (which is 
pre-masoretic and quite distinct from L e garmeh) besides being a divider (used 
especially for the sake of greater clearness) also served as a sign of abbreviation. For 
further treatment of Paseq see H. Grimme, ‘Pasekstudien, ’ in the Bibl. Ztschr., i. 337 
ff, ii. 28 ff, and Psalmenprobleme, &c., Freiburg (Switzerland), 1902, p. 173, where 
it is argued that Paseq indicates variants in a difficult sentence; J. Kennedy, The Note¬ 
line in the Heb. Scriptures, Edinb. 1903, with an index of all the occurrences of 
Paseq, p. 117 ff. According to Kennedy the ‘note-line’, of which he distinguishes 
sixteen different kinds, is intended to draw attention to some peculiarity in the text; it 
existed long before the Masoretes, and was no longer understood by them. See, 
however, the reviews of E. Konig, Theol. stud. u. Krit., 1904, p. 448 ff, G. Beer, TLZ. 
1905, no. 3, and esp. A. Klostermann, Theol. Lit.-blatt, 1904, no. 13, with whom 
Ginsburg agrees (Verhandlungen des Hamb. Or.-kongresses von 1902, Leiden, 1904, 
p. 210 ff.) in showing that the tradition with regard to the 479 or 480 uses of Paseq is 
by no means uniform. The purpose of Paseq is clearly recognizable in the five old 
rules: as a divider between identical letters at the end and beginning of two words; 
between identical or very similar words; between words which are absolutely 





accentuation, is used for S e golta (seven times altogether) when this would 
stand at the head of the sentence; cf. Gn 19:16, &c. 

4 a. (J - ) *7l7J Hj?T Zaqeph gdol, and 

4 b. (X) Xitojp HpT Zaqeph qaton. The names refer to their musical character. As a 
disjunctive, Little Zaqeph is by nature stronger than Great Zaqeph; but if 
they stand together, the one which comes first is always the stronger. 

5. (X) K790 Tiphha or K 77 B Tarha, a subordinate disjunctive before Silluq and 

Athnah, but very often the principal disjunctive of the whole verse instead 
of Athnah; always so when the verse consists of only two or three words 
(e.g. Is 2:13), but also in longer verses (Gn 3:21). 

6 . ( r_ ) TT) Rfbhia. 

7. (■>} X[7“IT Zarqa, postpositive. 

8 a. (U) Np#9 Pasta, postpositive, 1 and 

8 b. (t^ TJT Y c thibh, prepositive, and thus different from MTiuppakh. Y e thibh 
is used in place of Pasta when the latter would stand on a monosyllable or 
on a foretoned word, not preceded by a conjunctive accent. 

9. (A ) Y3n T e bhir. 

10 a. (fy tin Geres or 0715 Teres, and 

10 b. (T) O’dh} G e r sayim 2 or Double Geres, used for Geres, when the tone 
rests on the ultima, and Azla does not precede. 

11 a. ( 3 ) 1)9 Pazer, and 

11 b. (%) 7173, 7T9 Pazer gadol (Great Pazer) or 779 THj? Qame phara (cow- 
horns), only used 16 times, for special emphasis. 

12. (z) 7717 J KW V 77 T e lfa g e dola or Great TTisa , prepositive. 


contradictory (as God and evil-doer)-, between words which are liable to be wrongly 
connected; and lastly, between heterogeneous terms, as ‘Eleazar the High Priest, and 
Joshua’. But the assumption Of a far-reaching critical importance in Paseq is at least 
doubtful.—Cf. also the important article by H. Fuchs, ‘Pesiq ein Glossenzeichen, ’ in 
the Vierteljahrsschriftf. Bibelkunde, Aug. 1908, p. 1 ff. andp. 97 ff. 

1 1 If the word in question has the tone on the penultima, Pasta is placed over it also, 
e.g 17'n Gn 1:2; cf. below, 1 

2 2. Wickes requires Gersayim (n’^7J). 



13. (| 2 ) L e garmeh, i.e. Munah (see below) with a following stroke. 

Conjunctive Accents (Conjunctivi or Servi). 

14. ( 5 ) nm Munah. 

15. (?) 7|9|T5 M^uppakh or 7|97ia Mahpakh. 

16 a. (f) &Q 7 P» or Mer e kha, and 

16 b. (Jr) n^SD 'a Mer e kha kh e phula or Double Mer c kha. 

17. (0) NJ 77 Darga. 

18. (~) Azla, when associated with Geres (see above) also called Qadma. 

19. (b) natJj? T e lisa q c tanna or Little T c lisa, postpositive. 

20. (S) %% Galgal or nT Yerah. 

[21. (T) M c ayy c la or May e la, a variety of Tiphha, serves to mark 
the secondary tone in words which have Silluq or Athnah, or which are 
united by Maqqeph with a word so accentuated, e.g. Gn 8:18.] 

The Accents of the Books D”XH. 

Distinctivi. 

1. ( 7 ) Silluq (see above, I, 1). 

2. ( T d) " 771 T 1 n’T’iy Ole w e yored , 1 a stronger divider than 

3. ( 5 ) Athnah (see above, I, 2). In shorter verses Athnah suffices as principal 

distinctive; in longer verses Ole w e yored serves as such, and is then mostly 
followed by Athnah as the principal disjunctive of the second half of the 
verse. 

4. ( -) RW gadol (Great RW). 

5. (\tf R c bhf mugras, i.e. Rfbhf with Geres on the same word. 

6 . (H) Great Salseleth (see above, I. 3 b). 

1 1 Wrongly called also Mer e kha m e huppakh {Mer e kha mahpakhatum ), although the 
accent underneath is in no way connected with Mer e kha; cf. Wickes, 1. c., p. 14. 



7. (■>} "11333 Sinnor (Zarqa), as postpositive, is easily distinguished from nnl3S 

Sinnorith similarly placed, which is not an independent accent, but stands 
only over an open syllable before a consonant which has Mer c kha or 
Mahpakh. 

8 . ( r_ ) R^hi* qaton (Little R e bhf*) immediately before Ole w e yored. 

9. (T) ’07 D e hf or Tiphha, prepositive, to the right underneath the initial 

consonant, e.g. '’Iaip (consequently it does not mark the tone-syllable). 

10. ( 3 ) Pazer (see above, I, 11 a). 

11 a. (| ?) M c huppakh Lgarmeh, i.e. Mahpakh with a following stroke. 

11 b. (| 6 ) Azla Lgarmeh, i.e. Azla with a following stroke. 

Conjunctivi. 

12 . (S) MerTdia (see above, I. 16 a). 

13. (0) Munah (see above, I. 14). 

14. (H) ’iby Illuy or Munah superior. 

15. (T) (KnpK Tarha (under the tone-syllable, and thus easily distinguished 
from No. 9). 

16. (S) Galgal or Yerah (see above, I. 20). 

17. (?) M®huppakh or Mahpakh (see above, I. 15). 

18. ( : ) Azla (see above, I. 18). 

19. ( 7 ) Salseleth q c tanna (Little Salsleth). The last three are distinguished from 
the disjunctives of the same name by the absence of the stroke. 

[20. (">} Sinnorfth, see above under No. 7.] 

Remarks on the Accents 

As Signs of the Tone. 

1. As in Greek and English (cf. si pi and si pi, compact and compact) so also in Hebrew, 
words which are written with the same consonants are occasionally distinguished by the 
position of the tone, e.g. 3d| hanu (they built), ud bcinu (in us); na(]f qcima (she stood up), nd]7 
qama (standing up ,fem.). 



2. As a rule the accent stands on the tone-syllable, and properly on its initial consonant. In 
the case of prepositives and postpositives alone (see above, e) the tone-syllable must be 
ascertained independently of the accent. In many MSS. as well as in Baer’s editions of the 
text, the postpositive sign in foretoned words stands also over the tone-syllable after the 
analogy of Pasta (see above, I. 8 a, note); e.g. JiaJbtfh 0Q9| Gn 19:4; so the prepositive sign in 
cases like ’???Gn 8:13. 


As Signs of Punctuation. 

3. In respect to this use of the accents, every verse is regarded as a period which closes 
with Silluq, or in the figurative language of the grammarians, as a province {ditto) which is 
governed by the great distinctive at the end. According as the verse is long or short, i.e. the 
province great or small, there are several subordinate Domini of different grades, as governors 
of greater and smaller divisions. When possible, the subdivisions themselves are also split up 
into parts according to the law of dichotomy (see Wickes, The Accents of the Twenty-one 
Books , p. 29 ff).—When two or more equivalent accents (Zaqeph, R c bhfa) occur 
consecutively, the accent which precedes marks a greater division than the one which follows; 
cf. e.g. the Zaqeph, Gn 1 20 “. 

4. In general a conjunctive {Servus) unites only such words as are closely connected in 
sense, e.g. a noun with a following genitive or a noun with an adjective. For the closest 
connexion between two or more words Maqqeph is added (§16 a). 

5. The consecution of the several accents (especially the correspondence of disjunctives 
with their proper conjunctives) conform s in the most minute details to strict rules, for a 
further investigation of which we must refer to the above-mentioned works. Here, to avoid 
misunderstanding, we shall only notice further the rule that in the accentuation of the books 
□"Xn, the R e bhi a mugras before Silluq, and the Z//?/bcforc Athn&h, must be changed into 
conjunctives, unless at least two toneless syllables precede the principal disjunctive. For this 
purpose S e wa mobile after QameS, Sere, or Holem (with Metheg) is to be regarded as forming 
a syllable. After Ole w e yored the Athnah does not necessarily act as pausal (cf. Delitzsch on 
Ps 45:6). The condition of our ordinary texts is corrupt, and the system of accents can only be 
studied in correct editions [see Wickes’ two treatises], 

6. A double accentuation occurs in Gn 35:22, from onward (where the later 
accentuation, intended for public reading, aims at uniting w. 22 and 23 into one, so as to pass 
rapidly over the unpleasant statement in v. 22); and in the Decalogue, Ex 20:2 ff; Dt 5:6 ff. 
Here also the later (mainly superlinear) accentuation which closes the first verse with n’735? 
(instead of ’3D) is adopted simply for the purposes of public reading, in order to reduce the 
original twelve verses (with sublinear accentuation) to ten, the number of the 
Commandments. Thus at the end of v. 2 has Silluq (to closethe verse) in the lower 
accentuation, but in the upper, which unites w. 2-6 (the actual words of God) into a single 
period, only RTihE. Again ’]D, regarded as closing v. 3, is pointed ’4| (pausal QameS with 
Silluq), but in the upper accentuation it is ’ 4s with Pathah because not in pause. (Originally 
there may have been a third accentuation requiring Q’gaj] and and thus representing vv. 2 
and 3 as the first commandment.) Further the upper accentuation unites vv. 8-11 into one 
period, while in vv. 12-15 the lower accentuation combines commandments 5-8 into one 
verse. Cf. Geiger, Urschriftu. Ubersetzungen der Bibel, p. 373; Japhet, op. cit., p. 158, and 
esp. K. J. Grimm, Johns Hopkins Univ. Circ. xix (May, 1900), no. 145. 

£ 16. 0/Maqqeph and Metheg 

These are both closely connected with the accents. 


1. Maqqeph (qj?a i.e. binder) is a small horizontal stroke between the upper part of 

two words which so connects them that in respect of tone and pointing they are 
regarded as one, and therefore have only one accent. Two, three, or even four words 
may be connected in this way, e.g. odichs every man, every herb, Gn 1:29, 

i’7'“i#X' 1 73'n8 all that he had, Gn 25:5. 

Certain monosyllabic prepositions and conjunctions, such as '’7X to, "TV until, "TV upon, 

'□V with, 'TX ne, 'DX if, whether, "|Q from, "|§ lest, are almost always found with a following 
Maqqeph, provided they have not become independent forms by being combined with 
prefixes, e.g. ’rva, nvn, in which case Maqqeph as a rule does not follow. Occasionally 
Maqqeph is replaced by a conjunctive accent (see above, § 9 u, 1 c), as, according to the 
Masora, in Dt 27:9, 2 S 20:23, Jer 25:30, 29:25, Ec 9:4 in the case of'^3 Ps 47:5, 60:2, Pr 
3:12 in the case of vix, the objective particle. Longer words are, however, connected by 
Maqqeph with a following monosyllable, e.g. rfr^npn Gn 6:9, yrpny] Gn 1:7; or two words 
of more than one syllable, e.g. li^VTI , V3\V seventeen, Gn 7:11 . Cf. the Greek proclitics £v, £k, 
eiq, si, cbcg, oU, which are atonic, and lean on the following word. 

2, Metheg (}£)<$ i.e. a bridle), a small perpendicular stroke under the consonant to 
the left of the vowel, indicates most frequently the secondary stress or counter-tone, 
as opposed to the principal tone marked by the accents. It serves, however, in other 
cases to point out that the vowel should not be hastily passed over in pronunciation, 
but should be allowed its full sound. Hence other names of Metheg are Ma a rikh, i.e. 
lengthener, and Gaya, i.e. raising of the voice, which is Great Gaya with long 
vowels, otherwise Little Gaya. 1 

It is divided into: 1. The light Metheg. This is subdivided again into (a) the ordinary 
Metheg of the counter-tone, as a rule in the second (open) syllable before the tone, e.g. ntfx.n 
(cf. also such cases as YX'^.ip); but also in the third when the second is closed, e.g. n’Ofcnx.n 
(also in such cases as Tran'T^y), and when the third is not suitable for it, even in the fourth 
(open) syllable before the tone. This Metheg may be repeated in the fourth syllable before the 
tone, when it already stands in the second, e.g. DCf’nTva,^. Finally it is always added to the 
vowel of an open ultima, which is joined by Maqqeph to a word beginning with a toneless 
syllable and so without Metheg (e.g. 1 7 X'Ti?’" , i 33 , on the on her hand n$g l ' , 9gh, ITfl.X'K'V), or to 
a word beginning with ifwd before the tone-syllable, e.g. df?" 1 ,??, ’C&'rf »'7$, &c.; the object 
being to prevent the S e wd from becoming quiescent. 

The ordinary light Metheg is omitted with a movable =l copulative, consequently we do not 
find am*!, &c. (nor even U31, &c., contrary to b, a; but anp, &c., according to b, P, cf. § 10 g. 
b). 


(b) The firm or indispensable Metheg. (a) With all long vowels (except in certain cases, 1 
copulative, see above), which are followed by a S e wd mobile preceding the tone-syllable; e.g. 
WV, W,’, &c. (P) To emphasize a long vowel in a closed syllable immediately before 
Maqqeph, e.g. fi~T ),IV Gn 4:25 (not soth-li); hence also with "Vs Ps 138:2, and 'D.X Jb 41:26 
(for '73 and ViX; cf- also Vi.xa Jo 15:18, &c.). (y) With Sere, which has become toneless 


1 1 Cf. as the source of this account of Metheg, the exhaustive treatment by S. Baer, 
‘ Metheg-Setzung nach ihren uberlieferten Gesetzen, ’ in A. Merx’s Archiv fur die 
wissenschaftl. Erforschung des A. Test., Heft i, Halle, 1867, p. 56 ff, and Heft ii. 
1868, p. 194 ff; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-famim, p. 30 ff. 



through retraction of the tone, in order to prevent its being pronounced as SFghol, e.g. 3, ndk 
nyg Pr 12:1 (not ohebh). ( 8 ) With all vowels before composite f'wd, e.g. VajJ,’, D’pjf 2 £, &c. 
(except when the following consonant is strengthened, e.g. Is 62:2, because the 
strengthening by Dages excludes the retarding of the vowel by Metheg ); so in the cases 
discussed in § 28 c, where a short vowel has taken the place of a Hateph, as nip,?’, &c. (s) In 
the preformative syllable of all forms of ITH to be, and rrn to live, when S : wd quiescens stands 
under the n or n, e.g. TO,?, njlj.f) (yih-ye, tih-ye), &c., cf. § 63 q. (0 With the QameS of the 
plural forms of n’d house (thus n’ttf 3 battim, cf. § 96 under IV3), and with ntfx 1 prithee! to 
guard against the pronunciation bottim, dnnci. —Every kind of light Metheg may in certain 
circumstances be changed into a conjunctive accent, e.g. crps 2 Ch 34:11, &c. 

2. The grave Metheg (Gaya in the more limited sense) is especially employed in the 
following cases in order more distinctly to emphasize a short vowel or an initial S e wa: (a) 
with the Pathah of the article or of the prefixes 3, 3,7, when followed by owa under a 
consonant without Dages, e.g. nVofp.n, rapp,' 1 ?, &c., but not before ’ (before which 1 also 
remains without Metheg, with the exception of’H),] and ’PI,2, when they are followed by 
Maqqeph, or accented with Pasta), nor before the tone-syllable of a word, and neither before 
nor after the common Metheg', likewise not in words which are connected by a conjunctive 
accent with the following word; ( b ) with the interrogative n with Pathah (except when it 
precedes ’, Dages forte or the tone-syllable of the word), e.g. ^S.n. When a Sfwa follow the n 
and after the tfwa there is an untoned syllable, Baer places the Metheg to the right of the 
Pathah, e.g. nrnp ,n Gn 27:38 (but ed. Mant. and Ginsb. '3,3); (c) with the Pathah or S e gol of 
the article before a guttural (which cannot take Dages), e.g. D ,# nn, D’in.n.—The S e wa-Gaya 

( t) is especially important in the accentuation of the Q"xn, for purposes of musical recitation; 
it stands chiefly in words whose principal tone is marked by a disjunctive without a preceding 
conjunctive, e.g. rf’H ) Ps 1:3. 

3. The euphonic Gaya, to ensure the distinct pronunciation of those conson a nts which in 
consequence of the loss of the tone, or because they close a syllable, might easily be 
neglected, e.g. 17 V , 3 di 0 l Gn 24:9; 338 n,3Cf? (here to avoid a hiatus) 28:2, or in such cases as 
^‘.nn Jb 33:4, &c.; X»7,Pi Gn 1:11. 

Metheg (especially in the cases mentioned in 1, b, a) is a guide to correct 
pronunciation, since it distinguishes a from 5 (except in the case noted in § 9 v, b) and 
/"from i; e.g. ncfpx a-kh e la (she has eaten), but okhla (food), since the ~ stands 
here in a toneless closed syllable, and must therefore be a short vowel; thus also !<£■), 1 
yi-r e u (they fear), but k£t yiru (they see), 33#,) (they sleep), but W) (they repeat). The 
Jewish grammarians, however, do not consider the syllables lengthened by Metheg as 
open. They regard the S e wa as quiescent in cases like rr?pK, and belonging to the 
preceding vowel; cf. Baer, Thorat Emeth, p. 9, and in Merx’s Archiv, i. p. 60, Rem. 1, 
and especially Dikduke ha-famim, p. 13. 

§ 17 . Of the Q e re and K e thibh. Masora marginalis and finalis 

On Q e re and K e thibh see Ginsburg, Intr., p. 183 ffi] 


1 1 The common form is N 38, with an accent on both syllables, in which case, 
according to Qimhi, the tone is always to be placed on the former. For the above 
mode of writing and position of the tone cf. Is 38:3, Jon 1:14, 4:2, Ps 116:4. 



1. The margin of Biblical MSS. and editions exhibits variants of an early date (§ 3 
c), called "Hi ? 2 to be read, since, according to the opinion of the Jewish critics, they are 
to be preferred to the np3, i.e. what is written in the text, and are actually to be read 
instead of it. 

On this account the vowels of the marginal reading (the Q e re) are placed under the 
consonants of the text, and in order to understand both readings properly, the vowels 
in the text must be applied to the marginal reading, while for the reading of the text 
(the iCthibh) its own vowels are to be used. Thus in Jer 42:6 TX occurs in the text, in 
the margin pp Tmx. Read TX we (or according to Jewish tradition TX) in the text, in 
the margin T0(fx. A small circle or asterisk in the text always refers to the marginal 
reading. 

2. Words or consonants which are to be passed over in reading, and are therefore 
left unpainted, are called pp X'p Dp? ( scriptum et non legendum ), e.g. nx Jer 38:16, 
ax 39:12, "pT 51:3. Conversely, words not contained in the text, but required by the 
Masora (as indicated by the insertion of their vowels), are called Dp 5 x”7] pp, e.g. 2 S 
8:3, Jer 31:38. See further Strack, Prolegomena Critica, p. 85; Dikduke ha-famim, §§ 
62, 64; Blau, Masoretische Untersuchungen, p. 49 ff. 

3. In the case of some very common words, which are always to be read otherwise 
than according to the iGthihh, it has not been considered necessary to place the Q e re 
in the margin, but its vowels are simply attached to the word in the text. This Q e re 
perpetuum occurs in the Pentateuch in Xp (Q e re Xp) wherever XIH stands for the 
feminine (§ 32 1), and in (K e thibh 117], Q e re rpsn) always, except in Dt 22:19 (but 
the Sam. text always has XT!, msn). The ordinary explanation of this supposed 
archaism, on the analogy of Greek 6 7iaig and r) iraTg, our child, is inadequate, since 
there is no trace elsewhere of this epicene use; " 1 ST for ms?3 is rather a survival of a 
system of orthography in which a final vowel was written defectively, as in r#ttp; cf. § 
2 n.-Other instances are: "DW ; ip (Q. "D ; ip) Gn 30:18 &c., see the Lexicon., and Baer 
and Delitzsch, Genesis, p. 84, and below, note to § 47 b; D.’pttnp (Q. D?<3#p?), 
properly D*7#p?; ftp? (Q. T'7X the Lord), or (after T'7X) HI'IT (Q. Dp'bx) properly np? 
Yahwe (cf. § 102 m, and § 135 q, note); on DT#, Dp# for T#, p#, see § 97 d, end. 

4. The masoretic apparatus accompanying the biblical text is divided into (a) 
Masora marginalis, consisting of (a) Masora (marginalis) magna on the upper and 
lower margins of MSS.; (P) Masora (marginalis) parva between and on the right and 
left of the columns; (b) Massora finalis at the end of the several books, counting 
Samuel, Kings, Minor Prophets, Ezra-Nehemiah, Chronicles, each as one book. On all 
three varieties see especially Ginsburg, Introd., p. 423 ff, and the appendices 
containing (p. 983 ff.) the masoretic treatise from the St. Petersburg MS. of a.d. 1009, 
and (p. 1000 ff.) specimens of the Masora parva and magna on two chapters. 


2 2 On the necessity of the punctuation pp as passive participle ( =legendum ) instead 
of Pi? Q e ri , which was formerly common but is properly a past tense (=lectum est), 
see Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl.-Aram., p. 81, note. 

Lexicon. Lexicon = A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, based on 
the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius, by L. Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Britts, 
Oxford, 1906. 




In nearly all printed editions only the Masora finalis is found, indicating the number of 
verses, the middle point of the book, &c., and a scanty selection from the Masora parva. The 
following alphabetical list of technical expressions (some of them Aramaic) and 
abbreviations, may suffice with the help of the lexicon to elucidate the subject. Further details 
will be found in the appendix to Teilo’s edition of the Hebrew O. T., p. 1222 ff. 

nix letter. x’fX nisi, except, y??X middle. *7’OX=piO? qiO mi)X in the formula H"0X N 1 ?? 
without Athnah or Soph-pasuq i.e. although no Athnahor Soph-pasuq is written. 

| with, before names of vowels or accents, as HP!? Y'Q<$ QameSwith Zaqeph used instead 
of Pathah (§ 29 i).-'3 as a numeral=hvo, as in tray? '3 two accents, nypaa, see n?pa. X'33 = 
xrnqx KnbU? (Aramaic) in another copy, pi. jj’pqx in0i3?.‘X"D3=Q 1 inx n’P}?? in other books. 
in? (Aram.) after. 

wn fem. niPn? marked with Dages (or Mappiq). H? leaf page. 

*pyt fem. XT?! (Aram.) small. 

Pin profane, not sacred, e.g. ’3'7X Gn 19:2 because not referring to God. fin except, non 
written defectively, also wanting as 'X 'n aleph is omitted. 

□ycf accent (see 3); ay? in Hiphil to chant an accent. 

TIT superfluous. 

!X3 here. PP? (Aram.) total, as adv. in general. 

,1 P=n ,1 7 (Aram., from D’X XP non est )=the form is not found elsewhere. 

PP7? accurately corrected. XP? full i.e. written plene. n?cfp? below=V~i l 7'n (§15 c). 
n’pyd'p?=P i ypa (§15 c). niP-nt? separated, the name of the strangely formed Nuns before Ps 
107:23 ff. (§ 5 n). XPp? that which is read, the name for all the O. T. scriptures. n?p? part. 

ru fem. Pint quiescent, i.e. not sounded. ab’V? concealed, i.e. only retained orthographically. 
7ip3 a point. 7ip) pointed. 

X"D see ?. I? 1 ? oripeTov, sign, esp. a mnemonic word or, frequently, sentence. '*|0 = ai3? 
total. H"D = pios HiD (§151). 

7iay column of a page. 

pIDS a masoretic verse. Xp?S a space, esp. in the phrase plD| y??X? ' s a space within a 
verse, e.g. Gn 35:22; cf. H. Gratz, Monatschriftfur Gesch. u. Wiss. des Judentums, 1878, p. 
481 ff, and H. Strack, ibid. 1879, p. 26 ff. 

'P =, 3i?, see above, c. mip properly n?q before, flap fem. rmap pointed with QameS. XPip 
reader of the sacred text. 


xn?P, nn?P, ’nan (Aram., all fem. sing.) large. 

n? 1 ? word (consisting of more than one letter), rn’pp suspensa (§ 5 n, 3). ’P? (Aram.) two. 


CHAPTER II 


PECULIARITIES AND CHANGES OF LETTERS: THE SYLLABLE AND THE 
TONE 

§ 18 . 

The changes which take place in the forms of the various parts of speech, depend 
partly on the peculiar nature of certain classes of letters and the manner in which they 
affect the formation of syllables, partly on certain laws of the language in regard to 
syllables and the tone. 


£ 19. Changes of Consonants 

The changes which take place among consonants, owing to the formation of 
words, inflexion, euphony, or to influences connected with the progress of the 
language, are commutation, assimilation, rejection, addition, transposition, softening. 

1. Commutation may take place between consonants which are either homorganic 
or homogeneous (cf. § 6 q), e.g. f'py, 07V', to exult, 7K7, 777, Aram. KV'? to be 
weary, p77 and pm to press, 770 and 700 to close, 070 and o’79 to escape. In process of 
time, and partly under the influence of Aramaic, the harder and rougher sounds 
especially were changed into the softer, e.g. pns into prU to laugh, 7V7 into 7K7 to 
reject, and the sibilants into the corresponding mutes: T into 7, Vi into n, p into 0. In 
many cases these mutes may be regarded as a return to an earlier stage of the 
pronunciation. 

The interchange of consonants, however, belongs rather to the lexicographical 
treatment of stems 2 than to grammatical inflexion. To the latter belong the interchange 
(a) of n and a in Hithpael (§ 54 b); (b) of 1 and 1 in verbs primae Yod (§ 69), 77; for 
tf?i, &c. 

2. Assimilation usually takes place when one consonant which closes a syllable 
passes over into another beginning the next syllable, and forms with it a strengthened 
letter, as illustris for inlustris, affero for adfero, aoAAapPdvco for aovkapPavco. In 
Hebrew this occurs, 

(a) most frequently with 1, e.g. a Up (for min-sam) from there, mp (for min-ze) 
from this, ITT (for yinten) he gives. 7 is not assimilated after the prefix 7, e.g. p r 7f7, nor 
as a rule before gutturals (except sometimes before n), nor when it is the third 
consonant of the stem, e.g. mdtp (cf. however prig for nathanta) except when another 
Nun follows, cf. § 44 o; nor in some isolated cases, as Dt 33:9, Is 29:1, 58:3, all in the 
principal pause; on q'737 and pAliri Ps 68:3, see § 51 k, and § 66 f. 


1 1 Cf. Barth, Etymologische Forschungen, Lpz. 1893, p. 15 ff. 

(‘ Lautverschiebungen ’). 

2 2 See in the Lexicon., the preliminary remarks on the several consonants. 



( b) Less frequently and only in special cases with 7, n, 7, e.g. rtjp? (for yilqah) he 
takes', 7370 for mithdabber; xaB 1 for yithtammd', 1313F1 for tithkonen; X.;t733 for 

nafx for ahadf, but in 1 S 4:19 for nV? read probably nicf?. 

( c) In isolated cases with n, 1, ’, e.g. X3X prithee! if from JO PlX; 1 and 1 mostly 
before sibilants in the verbal forms enumerated in § 71. 

In all these cases, instead of the assimilated letter, a Dages forte appears in the 
following consonant. Dages, however, is omitted when the strengthened consonant 
would stand at the end of a word, since the strengthening would then be less audible 
(§ 20 1 ), e.g. qx nose (from anp ), np to give (from tint). 

The cases are less frequent where a weak letter is lost in pronunciation , 1 and in place of it 
the preceding stronger sound is sharpened, i.e. takes Dages, e.g. wdbj? from infldbp (§ 59 g). 
P0X for pppx (§ 66 e) is an Aramaism. 

3 . Complete rejection takes place only in the case of weaker consonants, 
especially the sonants 3 and b, the gutturals X and n, and the two half vowels 1 and \ 
Such rejection takes place, 

( a ) at the beginning of a word ( aphaeresis), when these weak consonants (X, ’, *?, 

3) are not supported by a full vowel, but have only S e wa, e.g. 137 (fwe, also 1317dx; 37 
for 37]; n i? f° r Hi? 1 ?; Ufa for UU 1 , ’n for ’H3 Ez 2:10. 

Aphaeresis of a weak consonant with a full vowel is supposed to occur in 77 Ju 19:11 for 
777; in 2 s 22:41 for nnqfa; in 3113 for 3107 Je 42:10; on np Ez 17:5 for rip 1 ?, and on nnp Ho 
11:3 for anp 1 ?, see § 66 g, end. In reality, however, all these forms are to be regarded merely 
as old textual errors. 

(b) In the middle of a word {syncope), when S e wa precedes the weak consonant'; 
thus in the case of X (see further § 23 b-f, and § 68 b-k), e.g. in DIE for Dixp. As a rule 
in such cases, however, the X is orthographically retained, e.g. nX7p7 for nxpp’p. 
Syncope occurs frequently in the case of n, e.g. ppcf? for 77 0“7 (§ 23 k and § 35 n), 
yap? for (§ 53 a). 

Syncope of X with S e wa occurs in such cases as ’T7X3 for ’ll 78,3 (cf. § 102 m); 
7133X1 Zc 1L5 . 1 On the cases in which X is wholly omitted after the article, see § 35 d. 

Finally, the elision of 1 and ’ in verbs n ,,l 7 (§ 75 h) is an instance of syncope.—On 
the syncope of n between two vowels, see § 23 k. 


1 1 Such a suppression of a letter is sometimes inaccurately called ‘backward 
assimilation’. 

2 2 * * Syncope of a strong consonant (3) occurs in ’3 prithes ! if this stands for ’33 (see 
Lexicon.), also in np1331 Aon 8 : 8 , I^thi bh for H3pl377 (cf. n3p,131 9:5), and in rf?3 Jos 
19:3 for rf733: (as in 15:29). Probably, however, npt33l and “73 are only clerical errors, 

as is undoubtedly 7 X3 Am 8:8 for 7 X?3 (9 5 ). 

1 1 Frensdorff, Ochla Wochla, p. 97 f., gives a list of forty-eight words with quiescent 

X. 



(c) At the end of a word {apocope), e.g. n'73, pr. name of a city (cf. ’TV’,3, 

Gilonite); NT], where N though really rejected is orthographically retained, &c. On the 
apocope of 1 and 1 in verbs 7"b, see § 24 g, and § 75 a. 

Bolder changes (especially by violent apocope), took place in earlier periods of the 
language, notably the weakening of the feminine ending n ] ath to n ~ a, see § 44 a, and § 80 f. 

4 , To avoid harshness in pronunciation a helping sound, Aleph prosthetic 2 with its 
vowel, is prefixed to some words, e.g. yi7TN and yhl arm (cf. (;0sc;, £%0 sq; spiritus, 
French esprit). —A prosthetic V occurs probably in 37|?y scorpion ; cf. Arab. uSfur bird 
(stem Safara). 

5, Transposition occurs only seldom in the grammar, e.g. 737157 for 7$$77 (§ 54 
b) for the sake of euphony; it is more frequent in the lexicon (ii>3Cf and 3&<£ lamb, 

7b?pty and 73715 garment), but is mostly confined to sibilants and sonants. 

6, Softening occurs e.g. in 3313 star, from kaukabh=kawkabh for kabhkabh (cf. 
Syriac raurab=rabrab); 713313 phylacteries for faphtdphdth; according to the 
common opinion, also in ttbN man from ins, cf. however § 96. 

§ 20 . The Strengthening (Sharpening) of Consonants. 

1. The strengthening of a consonant, indicated by Dages forte, is necessary and 
essential ( Dages necessarium) 

{a) when the same consonant would be written twice in succession without an 
intermediate vowel or STwa mobile ; thus we have lacSj for lajqjia nathan-nu and ’7($ for 
1 77<^. 

(b) in eases of assimilation (§ 19 b—f), e.g. ]7] for yinten. 

In both these cases the Dages is called compensativum. 

(c) When it is characteristic of a grammatical form, e.g. 73b he has learned, 737 he 
has taught {Dages characteristicum). In a wider sense this includes the cases in which 
a consonant is sharpened by Dages forte, to preserve a preceding short vowel (which 
in an open syllable would have to be lengthened by § 26 e), e.g. CPbaj camels for 
g e mahm; cf. § 93 ee and kk, § 93 pp. 

This coalescing of two consonants as indicated above does not take place when the first 
has a vowel or ifwa mobile. In the latter case, according to the correct Masora, a compound 
Sbwd should be used, preceded by Metheg, e.g. n’bbiri, 775,7, &c. (cf. §§ 10 g, 16 f). This 
pointing is not used before the suffix 5 , e.g. <£ 37,37 Gn 27:4, but the first 3 has a vocal Sbwa, 
otherwise the second 3 would have Dages lene. Also when the former of the two conson a nts 


2 2 This awkward term is at any rate as suitable as the name Alef protheticum 
proposed by Nestle, Marginalien u. Materialien, Tubingen, 1893, p. 67 ff. 

3 3 Cf. Barth, Etymologische Sludien, Lpz. 1893, p. 1 ff; Konigsberger, in Zeitschrift 
f. wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1894, p. 451 ff. 



has been already strengthened by Dages forte, it can only have a vocal fr'wd, and any further 
contraction is therefore impossible. This applies also to cases where Dages forte has been 
omitted (see below, m, e.g. properly ii^=hal-l e lu. The form ,n Ps 9:14 (not ndjn) 
might be explained as imperat. Piel^djn; if it were imperat. Qal the non-contraction of the 
monosyllabic root would be as strange as it is in mip Jer 49:28, and in the imperf. DT 7 Up Jer 
5:6. 


2. A consonant is sometimes strengthened merely for the sake of euphony {Dages 
euphonicum ), and the strengthening is then not so essential. This occurs 1 — 

{a) when two words are closely united in pronunciation by Dages forte 
conjunctivum : (1) in the first letter of a monosyllable or of a word having the tone (or 
occasionally the counter-tone) on the first syllable, 2 when closely connected with the 
preceding word, if that word ends in a tone-bearing QameS{7\ ') with Sfwa mobile 
preceding, or a tone-bearing n :, —called p’np (i.e. compressed) by the Jewish 
grammarians. 

The term monosyllable here and in/(by § 28 e) includes Segholates like nD<f, "rndiP, &c., 
as well as forms like ’7?, P'X$, iaip, and even 15 ?c£?. 

Some limit the use of the D e hiq to the closest connexion of a monosyllable with a 
following B e gadk e phath. However, it also applies to cases like xrro' 1 ? Nu 22:6; Yxrnnp,? Gn 
2:23; Ps 91:11; and even with Res, Tirnjij.a Pr 15:1; r | 9 <f-n 3 # i a : i Gn 43:15. In all these 

examples the tone, were it not for the Maqqeph, would be on the ultima of the first word. 

Rem. 1. When HI this has Maqqeph after it, a Dages forte conj. always follows, even if the 
next word is neither a monosyllable nor has the tone on the initial syllable; thus not only in 
ia ; tt> _ np Jer 23:6, but also in nnSTlp Nu 13:27, 1 Ch 22:1. In 3139 Gn 19:2 (where 
Maqqeph is represented by a conjunctive accent, § 9 u, 1 c, and § 16 b), the S e ghol coincides 
with the secondary tone-syllable. On the origin of Dag. f conj. after "Ha (for na) whatl, see § 
37 b, c. 

2. Such cases as nqfa njxj Ex 15:1, 21, the 2nd nrqaa in ver. 11, ripgu ver. 13, 13g:3 ver. 

16, do not belong here. In these the Dages can only be intended for Dag. lene, see § 21 d. 

(2) In the first letter of a monosyllable, or of a word with the tone on the first 
syllable after a closely connected milel ending in n ~ or n :. Such a milel is called by 
the Jewish grammarians p’n.ia TiX (Aram.=Heb. pirn,a nrfX) veniens e longinquo (in 
respect of the tone). The attraction of the following tone-syllable by Dages forte conj. 
is here also due to the exigencies of rhythm, e.g. ncftP rptflP Ps 68:19; N3 nndhn Ps 
118:25 (so ed. Mant., but Ginsburg andKittel X3 n ntpin); PiX ; tP rn’Gfpn Is 5:14; mnof 
lyd? Gn 11:31. The Milel may, however, also be due to a subsequent retraction of the 
tone {nasog ahor, § 29 e), as in n$ Gn 1:11.—The prefixes 3, 3, 7 and ] alone do 


1 1 Cf. Baer, ‘De primarum vocabulorum literarum dagessatione, ’ in his Liber 
Proverbiorum, Lpz. 1880. pp. vii-xv; F. Pratorius, ‘Uber den Ursprung des Dag. f. 
conjunctivum, ’ in ZA W. 1883, p. 17 ff. (ascribed to an original assimilation of n or 3). 

2 2 Yak? alone, although having the tone on the ultima, invariably takes the Dages 
forte conj. when ntpa with a conjunctive accent precedes, Ex 6:10, 29, 15:24, &c. 



not take a Dages in this case, except in 7 ?, always, and “7’7? Ps 19:3. Such forms as 
’b nyntfton Gn 21:23, 70/to nxbS Ps 26:10, ’l.g nj7D3 Jh 21:16, and even in§ n72ygls 
50:8 (i.e. the cases where the tone is thrown back from the ultima on to the syllable 
which otherwise would have Metheg ), are likewise regarded as milel. On the other 
hand, e.g. }b 77 g Gn 4:6, not ob since the first d of rnn could not have Metheg. When 
words are closely united by Maqqeph the same rules apply as above, except that in the 
first -word Metheg, in the secondary tone, takes the place of the accent, cf. nsm'toy Gn 
1:12; X-rnT’.m Gn 32:30, &c. Finally, the Dages is used when the attracted word does 
not begin with the principal tone, but with a syllable having Metheg, V&y* nag Ps 
37:9; ndjpynb^ Is 44:21; TTiA.yj? rpttoy Ex 25:29, provided that the second word 
does not begin with a B e gadk e phath letter (hence e.g. niT^in nbi? Gn 2:4). 

Rem. Such cases as 0 $ Dt 32:6, and jy<to| 32:15, and nii?| (so Baer, but not ed. Mant., 
&c.) 1 S 1:13 are therefore anomalous; also, because beginning with a B e gadk e phath, nbx,3 
Ex 15:11 (cf. however above, e); "bn Jos 8:28; yi7T,3 Ps 77:16; N’rH| Jb 5:27.— It is doubtful 
whether we should include here those cases in which Dages forte occurs after a word ending 
in a toneless u, such as 3X5 3»3<if Gn 19:14, Ex 12:31; Ex 12:15 (7'x ; to), Dt 2:24; also x'b Gn 
19:2, 1 S 8:19; ib Ju 18:19, Est 6:13 (where P. Haupt regards the Dages as due to the enclitic 
character of the lb); 339 Ho 8:10; 37<jfJer 49:30; IT? 1 S 15:6. When we explained the Dages in 
these examples not as conjunctive, but orthophonic (see above, § 13 c, and Delitzsch, 

Psalmen, 4th ed. on Ps 94:12 a), we especially had in view those cases in which the consonant 
with Dages has a Sfwa. The extension of the use of Dages to consonants with a strong vowel, 
seems, however, to indicate that these are cases of the p’rn, a VlX, which was required by some 
Masoretes but not consistently inserted. On the other hand, the Dages forte in 1 after a 
preceding f(Ps 118:5, 18), and even after u (Ps 94:12), is due to an attempt to preserve its 
consonantal power; see Konig, Lehrgeb., p. 54 b. 

(h) When a consonant with Sfwa is strengthened by Dages forte dirimens to make 
the Sfwa more audible. In almost all cases the strengthening or sharpening can be 
easily explained from the character of the particular consonant, which is almost 
always a sonant, sibilant, or the emphatic Qoph; cf. njy Lv 25:5, Dt 32:32 (for ’n^y); 
0pb23 Is 33:1 (where, however, 0pib33 is to be read); cf. Na 3:17, Jb 9:18, 17:2, Jo 
1:17 (with a); Is 57:6 (with b); Ju 20:43 , 1 1 S 1 :6 (with 7); Gn 49:10, 17 (and so 
always in ’pipy Ju 5:22, Ct 1:8 and ni3i?y Ps 77:20, 89:52); Ex 15:17, Dt 23:11, Ju 
20:32, 1 S 28:10 (p) 2 ; Ex 2:3, Is 58:3, Am 5:21, Ps 141:3, Pr 4:13 (s); Pr 27:25 (to); Is 
5:28, Ps 37:15, Jer 51:56, Neh 4:7 (to). Also, with 3 Ho 3:2; with 3 Is 9:3, Jer 4:7; with 
n 1 S 10:11. In many instances of this kind the influence of the following consonant is 
also observable. 

( c ) When a vowel is to be made specially emphatic, generally in the principal 
pause, by a Dages forte affectuosum in the following consonant. Thus in a following 
sonant, Ju 5:7 (3bgn), Jb 29:21 (3bgP3), 22:12 (33,7); Ez 27:19 (in 3); in n Is 33:12, 
41:17, Jer 51:58, perhaps also Jb 21:13 (W, 0 ’). 


1 1 The ordinary reading in D’jnn, where 7 is without Dages, is only intelligible if the 
7 has Dages. 

2 2 Also in Ps 45:10 read 7 DiTp’y with Baer and Ginsburg, following Ben Asher, 
and in Pr 30:17 noip? 1 ? (Ben Naphthali 'IP’S and , ip , b). 



(d) When the sonants 7, a, 3 are strengthened by Dages fortz firmativum in the 
pronouns natf, rad, n'pd, and in nad why? cf. also np3, na? whereby? na? how much? 
(§ 102 k, 1), to give greater firmness to the preceding tone-vowel. 

3. Omission of the strengthening, or at least the loss of the Dages forte occurs, 

(a) almost always at the end of a word, since here a strengthened consonant 
cannot easily be sounded. 1 2 In such cases the preceding vowel is frequently lengthened 
(§ 27 d), e.g. a t multitude, from am; ny people, with a distinctive accent or after the 
article, ay, from nay; but e.g. 15, garden, na daughter, with the final consonant 
virtually sharpened. On the exceptions p)N thou (fern.) and pdj thou (fern.) hast given 
Ez 16:33, see § 10 k. 

(b) Very frequently in certain consonants with S?w& mobile, since the absence of a 
strong vowel causes the strengthening to be less noticeable. This occurs principally in 
the case of 1 and 1 (on ? and 1 after the article, see § 35 b; on » after Via, § 37 b); and in 
the sonants a, 2 5 and 7; also in the sibilants, especially when a guttural follows (but 
note Is 62:9, T’Stpxa, as ed. Mant. and Ginsb. correctly read, while Baer has 'pxa with 
compensatory lengthening, and others even 'pxp; vaipa Gn 27:28, 39; lP7lpp 38:24 for 

n , 3'?# i n 1 K 7:28; "Hi?,#,** 1 K 19:20 from p!P5, D’GfolPn Ez 40:43 and aVDlp, 1 ? Ps 
104:18; a’riipa Jon 4:11, D’y^pQ^n Ex 8:1 &c.); — and finally in the emphatic p. 3 

Of the B e gadk e phath letters, 3 occurs without Dages in Typa Ju 8:2; 5 in nrnirpa 
Ez 32:30; 7 in ’np] Is 11:12 56:8, Ps 147:2 {not in Jer 49:36), supposing that it is the 
Participle Niphal of rni; lastly, n in lapp Is 22:10. Examples, a i- py, ’n’l (so always the 
preformative ’ in the imperf of verbs), npydipp, mnp,?, V)n, ^,n, Wpa, ’Xp3, Wip 1 , inp’, 
ni*7pa, nypa, &c. In correct MSS. the omission of the Dages is indicated by the Raphe 
stroke (§ 14) over the consonant. However, in these cases, we must assume at least a 
virtual strengthening of the consonant {Dages forte implicitum, see § 22 c, end). 

(c) In the Gutturals, see § 22 b. 

Rem. 1. Contrary to rule the strengthening is omitted (especially in the later Books), 
owing to the lengthening of the preceding short vowel, generally hireq (cf. mile for mille), 
e.g. "|gvn? he makes them afraid, for ipn? Hb 2:17 (where, however, it is perhaps more correct 
to suppose, with Konig, a formation on the analogy of verbs V’V, and moreover to read pcji’n’ 
with the LXX), nip’T Is 50:11 for nipt. 

2. Very doubtful are the instances in which compensation for the strengthening is 
supposed to be made by the insertion of a following 1 Thus for ivtfj 5 ?, a Is 23:11 , read ITQu? _ a 


1 1 So in Latin fel (for fell), gen. fellis; mel, mellis; os, ossis. In Middle High German 
the doubling of consonants never takes place at the end of a word, but only in the 
middle (as in Old High German), e g. val {Fall), gen. valles; swam {Schwamm, &c., 
Grimm, Deutsche Gramm., 2nd ed., i. 383. 

2 2 Dages forte is almost always omitted in p when it is the prefix of the participle Piel 
or Pual, hence Ps 104:3 Hppp.n who layeth the beams, but npppn the roof Be 10:18 (cf. 
rDtfjpn the work, &c.). 

3 3 According to some also in 3 in ’yipp Is 17:10; but see Baer on the passage. 





(or ITt^ya); and for upcS La 3:22, read ladS. In Nu 23:13 i33|7 is not an instance of 
compensation (see § 67 o, end). 

§ 21 . The Aspiration of the Tenues. 1 

The harder sound of the six B e gadk e phath letters, indicated by a Dages lene, is to 
be regarded, according to the general analogy of languages, as their older and original 
pronunciation, from which the softer sound was weakened (§ 6 n and § 13). The 
original hard sound is maintained when the letter is initial, and after a consonant, but 
when it immediately follows a vowel or S e wa mobile it is softened and aspirated by 
their influence, e.g. flS paraS, f '19 ^yiphroS, 7'3 kol, 7'3? Tkhol. Hence the 
B e gadk e phath take Dages lene 

(1) at the beginning of words: (a) without exception when the preceding word 

ends with a vowelless consonant, e.g. ]3~TJ al-ken ( therefore), ns YV eS p e ri'{fruit- 
tree); (b) at the beginning of a section, e.g. rPtptOS Gn 1:1, or at the beginning of a 
sentence, or even of a minor division of a sentence after a distinctive accent (§15 d), 
although the preceding word may end with a vowel. The distinctive accent in such a 
case prevents the vowel from influencing the following tenuis, e.g. “l$$,3 ’’Jti and it 
was so, that when, Ju 11:5 (but Gn 1:7). 

Rem. 1. The vowel letters n, ’, 1, X, as such, naturally do not close a syllable. In close 
connexion they are therefore followed by the aspirated B e gadk e phath, e.g. 33 NX33, &c. On the 
other hand, syllables are closed by the consonantal 1 and 1 (except indh'lj? Is 34:11 ; 3"33ptP Ez 
23:42; 0'3 ’J'7S Ps 68:18), and by 3 with Mappiq; hence e.g. there is Dages lene in DO’S 3P3 
and always after 313’, since the Q e reperpetuum of this word (§ 17) assumes the reading U ’78. 

2. In a number of cases Dages lene is inserted, although a vowel precedes in close 
connexion. This a lm ost always occurs with the prefixes 3 and 3 in the combinations 33, 33, 33 
(i.e. when a B e gadk e phath with S e wa precedes the same or a kindred aspirate) and 33 (see 
Baer, L. Psalmorum, 1880, p. 92, 2 on Ps 23:3); cf. e.g. 1 S 25:1, Is 10:9, Ps 34:2, Jb 19:2; X) 
is uncertain; 73, 73, and 33 according to David Qimhi do not take Dages, nor 73, 33, and 03 
according to the Dikduke ha-feamim, p. 30. Sometimes the B e gadk e phath letters, even with a 
full vowel, take Dages before aspirant (and even before n in 3^30,3 1 K 12:32); cf. the 
instances mentioned above, § 20 e (mostly tenues before N). In all these cases the object is to 
prevent too great an accumulation of aspirates. The LXX, on the other hand, almost always 
represent the 3 and 3, even at the beginning of a syllable, by % and tp; XsponP, XakSaTov, 
Oapcpap, &c.—The forms 7 37,3 (after ’(Spun) Is 54:12, and 7?7,3 (after ’lycf?]]) Jer 20:9 are 
doubly anomalous. 

(2) In the middle of words after !fwd quiescens, i.e. at the beginning of a syllable 

immediately after a vowelless consonaut, 1 e.g. N9T yirpd {he heals), ye have 
killed ; but after S?wa mobile, e.g. r e phd {heal thou), 373,? she was heavy. 


1 1 Cf. Delitzsch, Ztschr.f. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1878, p. 585 ffi 

2 2 Also L. Proverbiorum, 1880, Praef. p. ix; and Dikduke ha-famim, p. 30 (in 
German in Konig’s Lehrgeb., i. p. 62). 

1 1 The exceptions bxpp; Jos 15:38 (see Minhat shay, on this passage), 2 K 14:7, and 
□371?; Jos 15:56 may perhaps be due to the character of the p. 



On frppi?, |l? s l and similar forms, see § 10 i. 

Whether f wa be vocal and consequently causes the aspiration of a following tenuis, 
depends upon the origin of the particular form. It is almost always vocal 

(a) When it has arisen from the weakening of a strong vowel, e.g. pursue ye (not 
=13771) from q 77; ’P 1 ?? (notbecause originally malakhe, butra’pa from the ground-form 
malk. 

(b) With the 3 of the pronominal suffixes of the 2nd pers. 7 ", D 3 7 , p 7 , since S e wa mobile 
is characteristic of these forms (see § 58 f; § 91 b). 

Rem. Forms like thou (fem.) hast sent, in which we should expect an aspirated D 
after the vowel, cf. 7 ncfi Ex 18:9, have arisen from prxptt?, 7717 , &c.; Pathah being here simply a 
helping vowel has no influence on the tenuis; cf. § 28 e. 

§ 22. Peculiarities of the Gutturals. 

The four gutturals n, n, 17, 8, in consequence of their peculiar pronunciation, have 
special characteristics, but X, as the weakest of these sounds, and sometimes also 17 
(which elsewhere as one of the harder gutturals is the opposite of X), differ in several 
respects from the stronger n and n. 

1. They do not admit of Dages forte, since, in consequence of a gradual 
weakening of the pronunciation (see below, note 2), the strengthening of the gutturals 
was hardly audible to the Masoretes. But a distinction must be drawn between (a) the 
complete omission of the strengthening, and ( b) the mere echo of it, commonly called 
half doubling, but better, virtual strengthening. 

In the former case, the short vowel before the guttural would stand in an open 
syllable, and must accordingly be lengthened or modified. 2 For a distinction must 
again be drawn between the full lengthening of Pathah into QameS — mostly before X 
(1 always under the n of the article, see § 35), as a rule also before 17, less frequently 
before n, and least often before n— and the modification of Pathah to S e ghol, mostly 
before a guttural with QameS. In the other case ( virtual strengthening) the Dages is 
still omitted, but the strengthening is nevertheless regarded as having taken place, and 
the preceding vowel therefore remains short. This virtual strengthening occurs most 
frequently with n, usually with n, less frequently with 17, and very seldom with X. 
Examples of (a) 1X73, rnx.n, D30, inn, xnrp (for yihhdbhe); also tnx, 100, nnn.D, ’117,0 
(see more fully on the pointing of the article before 17 in § 35).—Of ( b) ti^cfnn, 737n 73 
(from minhut), XW0, 1173, fX3, &c.—In all these cases of virtual strengthening the 
Dages forte is to be regarded at least as implied (hence called Dages forte implicitum, 
occultum, or delitescens). 

2. They prefer before them, and sometimes after them (cf. h), a short A-sound, 
because this vowel is organically the nearest akin to the gutturals. Hence 


2 2 Cf. terra and the French terre, the Gorman Rolle and the French rdle\ German 
drollig and French drole. The omission of the strengthening shows a deterioration of 
the language. Arabic still admits of the strengthening of gutturals in all cases. 



(a) before a guttural, Pathat 7 readily (and always before Pi, n, V closing a syllable) 
takes the place of another short vowel or of a rhythmically long e or o, e.g. rnqf 
sacrifice, not zebe/T, report, not seme. This is more especially so when a was the 
original vowel of the form, or is otherwise admissible. Thus in the Imperat. and 
Imperf. Qal of guttural verbs, nb# send thou, nbV’ he will send (not yisloh ); Perf. Piel 
nbV (but in Pausa nW); Van’ he will desire (not yihmod) ; me? and he rested (not 
wayya.no h ); “\V(£a youth. In n?tp and t ap’d is the original vowel. 

Rem. In such cases as N T $Cf, X 3 <$, Xb<& X 7 <£, the X has no consonantal value, and is only 
retained orthographically (see § 23 a). 

(b) After a heterogeneous long vowel, i.e. after all except QameS, the hard 
gutturals 1 (consequently not X), when standing at the end of the word, require the 
insertion of a rapidly uttered d ( Pathahfurtivum ) between them s elves and the vowel. 
This Pathah is placed under the guttural, but sounded before it. It is thus merely an 
orthographic indication not to neglect the guttural sound in pronunciation, e.g. nn 
ru a h, JTI, n’?#0, Plinj, (when consonantal PI is final it necessarily takes Mappfq), but 
e.g. ’nn, &c., since here the rapidly uttered d is no longer heard. 

Pch for ich, &c., in some Swiss dialects of German, is analogous; a furtive Pathah is here 
involuntarily intruded before the deep guttural sound. In Arabic the same may be heard in 
such words as mesiah, although it is not expressed in writing. The LXX (and Jerome, cf. 

ZAW. iv. 79) write e, sometimes a, instead of furtive Pathah, e.g. 0 3 NCOS, VH’ TeSSoua (also 
TaSSou). 

Rem. 1. The guttural may also have an influence upon the following vowel, especially in 
Segholate forms, e.g. 1 yd"(not naer) a youth, *75?<fe (not poel) deed. The only exceptions are 

bo'x, io'a, no 1 ?, nop. 

2. Where in the present form of the language an /,“whether original or attenuated from 
Pathah, would stand before or after a guttural in the first syllable of a word, a S e gh6l as being 
between a and /Is frequently used instead, e.g. ®3p’ (also tthq.ft, 3W’, ’730, "HX3, ’OTP, &c. 

On the other hand, the slighter and sharper Hireq is retained even under gutturals when 
the following consonant is sharpened by Dages forte, e.g. 77o, 030, 0 P 0 ; but when this 
sharpening is removed, S e ghol is again apt to appear, e.g. li’3,0 constr. p’jq, p’-TO constr. p’TO. 

3. Instead of simple Sfwa mobile, the gutturals take without exception a compound 
Sfwa, e.g. TOD.W, YQjPX, O'!^, ’3X, &c. 


1 1 Pratorius, Ueber den riickweich. Accent im Hebr., Halle, 1897, p. 17, &c., remarks 
that Pathah furtivum has not arisen merely under the influence of the guttural, but is 
due to a duplication of the accented syllable, so that e.g. O’Tb, TI 2 P would also be 
pronounced yastbh, yaSiTdh although the short intermediate vowel was not so 
noticeable as before a guttural. 

ZAW. ZA W, = Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by B. Stade, 
Giessen, 1881 ffi, and since 1907 by K. Marti. 



4. When a guttural with quiescent Sfwa happens to close a syllable in the middle 
of a word, the strongly closed syllable (with quiescent Stwa) may remain; necessarily 
so with n, V, and n at the end of the tone-syllable, e.g. FiO<?!£>, riytf], but also before the 
tone (see examples under i), even with X. 

But in the syllable before the tone and further back, the closed syllable is 
generally opened artificially by a Hateph (as being suited to the guttural) taking the 
place of the quiescent Sfwa, and in particular that Hateph which repeats the sound of 
the preceding vowel, e.g. a'ltftj’ (also 3'#!£); pT.D] (also pTft); V?y,9 po°ld (for polo). 
But when, owing to a flexional change, the strong vowel following the Hateph is 
weakened into !fwd mobile, then instead of the Hateph its fall vowel is written, e.g. 
nay,’ (from 7'ay,]), ]apy , J, y,f (from Wb). The original forms, according to § 28 c, 
were yam e dhu, ner e mu, pofkha. Hence nay,’, &c., are really only different 
orthographic forms of nay,’, &c., and would be better transcribed by ya a m e dhu, &c. 

Rem. 1. On the use of simple or compound S e wa in guttural verbs, see further §§ 62-65. 

2. Respecting the choice between the three Hatephs, it may be remarked: 

(a) n, n, y at the beginning of a syllable prefer", but X prefers ", e.g. Tap ass, Vlp to kill. 
Tax to say ; when farther from the tone syllable, however, the ~ even under X changes into the 
lighter ", e.g. nx (poetic for TX) to, but ncfpX to you, VtJX to eat, but TOX (° khol, toneless on 
account of Maqqeph). Cf. § 27 w. The 1st pets. sing, imperf. Piel regularly has ’. Likewise ‘ is 
naturally found under x in cases where the Hateph arises from a weakening of an original a 
(e.g. ’IX Hon, ground-form ary), and ~ if there be a weakening of an original u (e.g. UX a fleet, 
’?y affliction, cf. § 93 q, z). 

(b) In the middle of a word after a long vowel, a Ha teph-Pathah takes the place of a 
simple S e w& mobile, e.g. HJX.a rfpy h (see § 63 p); but if a short vowel precedes, the choice of 
the Hateph is generally regulated by it, e.g. Perf. Hiph. T’ay.P (see above, i), Infin. 7’ayn 
(regular form *7’t?po); Perf Hoph. lay ,n (regular form ^Ppp); but cf. VTt],# Jb 6:22 (§ 64 a). 

5. The 1, which in sound approximates to the gutturals (§ 6 g), shares with the 
gutturals proper their first, and to a certain extent their second, peculiarity, viz. 

(a) The exclusion of the strengthening, instead of which the preceding vowel is 
almost always lengthened, e.g. p73 he has blessed for birrakh, p]]3 to bless for 
barrekh. 

( b) The preference for d as a preceding vowel, e.g. XT] and he saw (from HXT); 
"lodi both for "lOGfi and he turned back, and for "ipdi and he caused to turn back. 

The exceptions to a are rna morrath, Pr 14:10; nay khdrrath and JW sorrekh, Ez 16:4 
(cf. Pr 3:8); ’lyx'T? Ct 5:2; aaypn 1 S 1:6; Qp’Xpn 1 S 10:24, 17:25, 2 K 6:32; exceptions to b 
are ins’lpn Ju 20:43 (cf. § 20 hj; q'Tiia 1 S 23:28, 2 S 18:16; also on account of p’m (§ 20 c), 
Pr 15:1, 20:22, 2 Ch 26:10; and on account of p’ma ’nx (§ 20 f) 1 S 15:6, Jer 39:12, Ps 52:5, 
Hb 3:13, Pr 11:21, Jb 39:9, Ezr 9:6. A kind of virtual strengthening (after a for ]») is found in 
ypn, a Is 14:3. In Samaritan and Arabic this strengthening has been retained throughout, and 
the LXX write e.g. E&ppa for rniy. 


§ 23 . The Feebleness of the Gutturals a and h. 


1. The X, a light and scarcely audible guttural breathing, as a rule entirely loses its 
slight consonantal power whenever it stands without a vowel at the end of a syllable. 

It then remains (like the German h in roh, geh, nahte ) merely as a sign of the 
preceding long vowel, e.g. X 33 , X’313 (but when a syllable is added with an 

introductory vowel, according to b below, we have, e.g. ’iddin, since the X 
then stands at the beginning of the syllable, not 'bXSip, •>3X , Sln), X'X!?, XTO (cf., 
however, § 74 a), nxdb (for maSata), rmqfori. Similarly in cases like Xtpn, XT], X]$, 

&c. (§19 1), and even in x$<f, x’?(f (see above, § 22 e), the X only retains an 
orthographic significance. 

2. On the other hand, X is in general retained as a strong consonant whenever it 
begins a syllable, e.g. 3»X, ]0$,a, or when it is protected by a Hateph after a short 
syllable, e.g. V 3X, 1 ?, and finally, when it stands in a closed syllable with quiescent 
Sfwa after a preceding Sfghol or Pathah, e.g. 3'OX]], 37X3 nadar, iTdfx] yadimu. Even 
in such cases the consonantal power of X may be entirely lost, viz. 

{a) when it would stand with a long vowel in the middle of a word after fwd mobile. The 
long vowel is then occasionally thrown back into the place of the tfwa, and the X is only 
retained orthographically, as an indication of the etymology, e.g. EPtt’XT heads (for r e asim), 
a’(Sxa two hundred (for m e athayim), TJtpX.W Ez 25:6 for 33 X#; QXjia Neh 6:8 for 0 X 713 ; Qixa Jb 
31:7, Dn 1:4 for Q1X7?; 33X9 for 33$? Is 10:33; tmp'n hohm, 1 S 14:33 for Q’Xtph (cf. § 74 h, 
and § 75 oo); UTX'i.n Nu 34:14, from p 9 X3; so always nx'on or mx'isn 1 K 14:16, Mi 1:5, 

&c., for nixtpo. Sometimes a still more violent suppression of the X occurs at the beginning of 
a syllable, which then causes a further change in the preceding syllable, e.g. 3?X 1 7? work for 
33X7a (as in the Babylonian punctuation), for 7x?a#]; 7x ai? or ViX'aty the left hand, 

ground form simdl. 

(b) When it originally closed a syllable. In these cases X is generally (by § 22 m) 
pronounced with a Hateph, ~ or The preceding short vowel is, however, sometimes 
lengthened and retains the following X only orthographically, e.g. h^xd Nu 11:25 for 
*7?$,?! (cf. Ju 9:41), and 313X9 Jo 2:6 for 3138,9; 3'0X , 7 for 3'ax, 1 ?; n’n'hx, 1 ? for a’n'hx, 1 ?; 
but the contraction does not take place in Tiif’hx,'? Is 10:11. The short vowel is 
retained, although the consonantal power of X is entirely lost, in ’TlX,], &c. (see § 102 
m), nx]l Is 41:25, 7J3X1 Ez 28:16 for TJ3XX.1; cf. Dt 24:10, 1 K 11:39, Is 10:13. 

Instead of this X which has lost its consonantal value, one of the vowel letters 1 and 1 is 
often written according to the nature of the sound, the former with 6 and the latter with 6 and 
e.g. D’3 buffalo for 3X3. At the end of the word 3 also is written for X, 333] he fills for X3T Jb 
8:21 (see below, 1 ). 

3. When X is only preserved orthographically or as an indication of the etymology 
(quiescent), it is sometimes entirely dropped (cf. § 19 k), e.g. Td] Jb 1:21 for 9 nxd]; 
Tdb Jb 32:18 for ’nx'pip; fridaNu 11:11; TDCfn] 2 S 20:9; 193]] Jer 8:11 fonX93]]; 'bdifrn 
2 S 22:40, but ’rifxrn Ps 18:40; nain Gn 25:24 for naixh; na^nx 31:39, for, n|X3nx; 

1 S 1:17 for "’p.X#; a’33 Ps 22:22 for d’ax^; 313, Jb 22^29 for 31XJ; ’’n'3,1 Ch 
11:39 for "3,X3n, and so 2 S 23:37; rn Vi 1 Ch 12:38 for nnx^; nW 1 ? 2 K 19:25 


tCthibh for niX#nb (cf. Is 37:26); nan Jb 29:6 for HXSO . * 1 In rfpcfea 1 K 5:25 (for "5$,a) 
the strengthening of the following consonant by Dages compensates for the loss of the 
X; in rptfoa Ez 20:37, if for "OX, a (but read "iDia, with Cornill), the preceding vowel is 
lengthened; cf. above, c. On na'X for nax'X, see § 68 g. 

Rem. 1. In Aram a ic the X is much weaker and more liable to change than in Hebrew. In 
literary Arabic, on the other hand, it is almost always a firm consonant. According to Arabic 
orthography, x serves also to indicatea long a, whereas in Hebrew it very rarely occurs as a 
mere vowel letter after QameS; as in nxj? Ho 10:14 for Dj? he rose up; Pr 10:4, 13:23 for 
tth poor; but in 2 S 11:1 the K e thihh EPSXban the messengers, is the true reading; cf. § 7 b. 

2. In some cases at the beginning of a word, the x, instead of a compound S?ua, takes the 
corresponding full vowel, e.g. HTX girdle for TITS; cf. § 84 a, q, and the analogous cases in § 

52 n, § 63 p, § 76 d, § 93 r (Q’bnx). 

3. An X is sometimes added at the end of the word to a final u, i" or 6, e.g. X13b,n for 13b,n 
Jos 10:24 (before x!), X13X Is 28:12. These examples, however, are not so much instances of 
‘Arabic orthography’, as early scribal errors, as in X1B3’ Je 10:5 for IXfr r; and in XlfrJ Ps 
139:20 for IXiJO. Cf. also XIn; Ec 11:3 (§ 75 s); X’i?3 for ’pj pure; Xlb for lb if; XiSX for 13X then 
(enclitic); Xi3*l for 131 myriad, Neh 7:66, 71. On X1H and X’H see § 32 k. 

4. The n is stronger and firmer than the X, and never loses its consonantal sound 
(i.e. quiesces) in the middle of a word 1 except in the cases noted below, in which it is 
completely elided by syncope. On the other hand, at the end of a word it is always a 
mere vowel letter, unless expressly marked by Mappiq as a strong consonant (§14 a). 
Yet at times the consonantal sound of “ at the end of a word is lost, and its place is 
taken by a simple n or more correctly n, with Raphe as an indication of its non- 
consonantal character, e.g. nb to her for Plb, Zc 5:11, &c. (cf. § 103 g, and §§ 58 g, 91 
e); cf. also IT for Pi’ (from W’) in proper names like PP?pT, &c,—Finally, in very many 
cases a complete elision of the consonantal n takes place by syncope : (a) when its 
vowel is thrown back to the place of a preceding Sfwa mobile (see above, c, with X), 
e.g. "ipc&b for "ipdbnb (the n of the article being syncopated as it almost always is); 
ni’3 for m s n5 [but see § 35 n], n’(£ ; ib3 for n’(£ ; t2/n3; 'jnii’ for '[min’; perhaps also 

for QD’nw Ez 27:32. (b) By contraction of the vowels preceding and following the n, 
e.g. iDIO (also written PIOIO) from susahu (a+u=o ).—A violent suppression of n 
together with its vowel occurs in D 3 (from tm), &c. 

Rem. In connexion with o and e, a n which only m a rks the vowel ending is occasionally 
changed into 1 or 1 (iX3=n'X3, ’3n=H3n Ho 6:9), and with any vowel into X in the later or 
Aramaic orthography, but especially with a, e.g. XJItf sleep, Ps 127:2 for m#; X W3 Jer 23:39 
for n ‘ u/ 3 , &c. Thus it is evident that final n as a vowel letter has only an orthographical 
importance. 


§ 24. Changes of the Weak Letters 1 and \ 


1 1 In Jer 22:23, filim is unquestionably a corruption of nmi for 5X,3. 

1 1 Only apparent exceptions are such proper names as bxnii> 3 , IRITIS, which are 
compounded of two words and hence are sometimes even divided. Cf. forms like bXTD 
for bxnrn. Another exception is n’DHD’, the reading of many MSS. for the artificially 
divided form H’STID’ in the printed texts, Je 46:20. 



Philippi, Die Aussprache dersemit. Konsonanten 1 und 1 (mentioned above, § 5 b, note 1), 

a thorough investigation of their phonetic value as consonantal, i.e. non-syllabic, vowel- 

sounds, not palatal or labial fricatives; cf. also E. Sievers, Metrische Studien, i. 15. 

1 and 1 are, as consonants, so weak, and approach so nearly to the corresponding 
vowels u and i, that under certain conditions they very readily merge into them. This 
fact is especially important in the formation of those weak stems, in which a 1 or 1 
occurs as one of the three radical consonants (§ 69 ff, § 85, § 93). 

1. The cases in which 1 and 1 lose their consonantal power, i.e. merge into a vowel, 
belong almost exclusively to the middle and end of words; at the beginning they 
remain as consonants . 1 

The instances may be classified under two heads: 

(a) When either 1 or 1 with quiescent Sfwa stands at the end of a syllable 
immediately after a homogeneous vowel ( u or i). It then merges in the homogeneous 
vowel, or more accurately it assumes its vowel-character (1 as u, 1 as i), and is then 
contracted with the preceding vowel into one vowel, necessarily long, but is mostly 
retained orthographically as a (quiescent) vowel letter. Thus 3®in for huwsab\ f j?” for 
yiyqaS, so also at the end of the word, e.g. a Hebrew, properly ibriy, fem. nn33, 
pi. crnril? (and nnny); 1®3 Jb 41:25 for mv (cf. nilfri? 1 S 25:18 KJthihK). On the other 
hand, if the preceding vowel he heterogeneous, 1 and 1 are retained as full consonants 
(on the pronunciation see § 8 m), e.g. 17® quiet, IT the month of May, r h nation, 
revealed. But with a preceding a the 1 and 1 are mostly contracted into 6 and e (see 
below, f), and at the end of a word they are sometimes rejected (see below, g). 

Complete syncope of 1 before /"occurs in ’X island for ’ 1 $; ’y ruins for ’15?; n 
watering Jb 37:11 for ’ft; [rs burning Is 3:24 for ’ 15 , cf. §§ 84a c, e, 93 y]. 

Thus an initial ’ after the prefixes 3 , ], 3, ?, which would then be pronounced with i 
(see § 28 a), and also almost always after a (see § 102 b), coalesces with the /'to /"e.g. 
rnirr,3 in Judah (for '’3), rnirr, 1 and Judah, "i'X’S as the Nile, rnirr’p for Judah, ’Ta 
from the hands of 

(b) When 1 and 1 without a vowel would stand at the end of the word after 
quiescent S^wa, they are either wholly rejected and only orthographically replaced by 
n (e.g. rQ($ from bikhy, as well as the regularly formed ’35 weeping', cf. § 93 x) or 
become again vowel letters. In the latter case 1 becomes a homogeneous Hireq, and 
also attracts to itself the tone, whilst the preceding vowel becomes Sfwd (e.g. ’ds from 
piry, properly pary); 1 is changed sometimes into a toneless u (e.g. indh from tuhw). 


1 1 Or as consonantal vowels (see above), and are then transcribed by P. Haupt, 
Philippi, and others, as u ,i , following the practice of Indogermanic philologists. =1 
for ) and, alone is a standing exception, see § 26. 1 and § 104 e. On ,= z' at the 
beginning of a word, cf. § 47 b, note. According to § 19 a, end, initial 1 in Hebrew 
almost always becomes always in verbs originally 1 "S, § 69 a. Apart from a few 
proper names, initial 1 occurs only in 11 hook, 771 child Gn 11:30, 2 S 6:23 JCthi bh 
[elsewhere 77 ’] , and the doubtful 7T1 Pr 21: 8 . 



Rem. In Syriac, where the weak letters more readily become vowel sounds, a simple i 
may stand even at the beginning of words instead of’ or The LXX also, in accordance with 
this, write ’IouSa for rmn’, Iaaaic for pnT. Hence may be explained the Syriac usage in 
Hebrew of drawing back the vowel i to the preceding consonant, which properly had a simple 
vocal Sfwa, e.g. (according to the reading of Ben-Naphtali 1 ) 1777)7 Jer 25:36 for ripp,’] (so 
Baer), ppp’,? Ec 2:13 for linp’3, cf. also the examples in § 20 h, note 2; even frcf’l Jb 29:21 
(in some editions) for frndj. According to Qimhi (see § 47 b) 7'tDp’ was pronounced as iqtol, 
and therefore the 1st peps, was pointed 7'Bps to avoid confusion. In fact the Babylonian 
punctuation always has /Tor d in the 1 st pers. 

2. With regard to the choice of the long vowel, in which 1 and ’ quiesce after such 
vocalization and contraction, the following rules may be laid down: 

(a) With a short homogeneous vowel 1 and ’ are contracted into the corresponding 
long vowel (u or i), see above, b. 

(b) With short d they form the diphthongs 6 and e according to § 7 a, e.g. 3’p’ft 
from 3’P)»; 3’7/i’ from TIP)’, &c . 2 

Rem. The rejection of the half vowels 1 and ’ (see above, b) occurs especially at the end of 
words after a heterogeneous vowel (a), if according to the nature of the form the contraction 
appears impossible. So especially in verbs rr’7, e.g. originally ’'?J=(’)'?J=n'7J, since a after the 
rejection of the ’ stands in an open syllable, and consequently must be lengthened to a. The n 
is simply an orthographic sign of the long vowel. So also npiP for sdlaw.' On the origin of 
npr, see § 75 e; on np as perf. and part, of nip, see § 72 b and g; on 77), &c., from 77l, see § 69 
b. —On the weakening of 1 and ’ to x, see § 93 x. 

§ 25, Unchangeable Vowels. 

What vowels in Hebrew are unchangeable, i.e. are not liable to attenuation (to 
S e wa), modification, lengthening, or shortening, can be known with certainty only 
from the nature of the grammatical forms, and in some cases by comparison with 
Arabic (cf. § 1 m). This hems good especially of the essentially long vowels, i.e. those 
long by nature or contraction, as distinguished from those which are only lengthened 
rhythmically, i.e. on account of the special laws which in Hebrew regulate the tone 
and the formation of syllables. The latter, when a change takes place in the position of 
the tone or in the division of syllables, readily become short again, or are reduced to a 
mere vocal Sfwa. 


1 1 According to Abulwalid, Ben-Naphtali regarded the Yodh in all such cases as a 
vowel letter. 

2 2 In s tances in which no contraction takes place after d are, EPIl’Tn 1 Ch 12:2; 3T0’X 

Ho 7:12 (but cf. § 70 b); "itTn Ps 5:9 Q e re\ the locatives HP) 3, HT &c.—On the 
suffix ’3’ ~ for X ~ see § 91 1.—Sometimes both forms are found, as n7)S? and “7117; 

cf. ’n living, constr. state ’n. Analogous is the contraction of P] a (ground-form mawt ) 
death, constr. rrift; p V (ground-form ayn [ ain ]) eye, constr. p». 

1 1 The Arabic, in such cases, often writes etymologically but pronounces gala. So 
the LXX ’ 3 ’Q Xiva, Vulg. Sina; cf. Nestle, ZAW. 1905, p. 362 f. But even in Arabic 
X7E/ is written for 17W and pronounced sala. 



1. The essentially long and consequently, as a rule (but cf. § 26 p, § 27 n, o), 
unchangeable vowels of the second and third class, fe, u, 6, can often be recognized 
by means of the vowel letters which accompany them (’ ", 1 7 , 3, i); e.g. Tt?’’ he does 
well, palace, * 733 } boundary, Tip voice. The defective writing (§ 8 i) is indeed 
common enough, e.g. ntpp and rrip for 37?”; 73} for *7333; Yp for Tip, but this is merely 
an orthographic licence and has no influence on the quantity of the vowel; the u in * 73 $ 
is just as necessarily long, as in *733}. 

As an exception, a merely tone-long vowel of both these classes is sometimes written 
fully, e.g. for Vtij??. 

2. The essentially or naturally long a (QameSimpure), 2 unless it has become 6 (cf. 
§ 9 q), has as a rule in Hebrew no representative among the consonants, while in 
Arabic it is regularly indicated by X; on the few instances of this kind in Hebrew, cf. § 
9 b, § 23 g. The naturally long a and the merely tone-long a therefore can only be 
distinguished by an accurate knowledge of the forms. 

3. Short vowels in closed syllables (§ 26 b), which are not final, are as a rule 
unchangeable, e.g. garment, 13773 wilderness, 1377273 kingdom', similarly, short 
vowels in sharpened syllables, i.e. before Dages forte, e.g. 333, thief 

4. Finally, those long vowels are unchangeable which, owing to the omission of 
the strengthening in a guttural or 1, have arisen by lengthening from the 
corresponding short vowels, and now stand in an open syllable, e.g. 1X73 for mi”en; 

77 '3 for burrakh. 

§ 26. Syllable-formation 1 and its Influence on the Quantity of Vowels. 

Apart from the unchangeable vowels (§ 25), the use of short or long vowels, i.e. 
their lengthening, shortening, or change into vocal S e wd, depends on the theory of 
syllable-formation. The initial and final syllables especially require consideration. 

1. The initial syllable. A syllable regularly begins with a consonant, or, in the case 
of initial 1 and 1 (cf. note on § 5 b), a consonantal vowel . 2 The copula is a standing 
exception to this rule. According to the Tiberian pronunciation ) and is resolved into 
the corresponding vowel 3 before Sfwa, and the labials, e.g. 1373,7f?<$3; the Babylonian 
punctuation in the latter cases writes 3, i.e .) before a full vowel. 

2. The final syllable. A syllable may end— 


2 2 By vocales impurae the older grammarians meant vowels properly followed by a 
vowel letter. Thus 313 k e thabh was regarded as merely by a licence for 3X13, &c. 

1 1 Cf. C. H. Toy, ‘The Syllable in Hebrew,’ Amer. Journal ofPhilol., 1884, p. 494 
fft; H. Strack, ‘The Syllables in the Hebrew Language,’ Hebraica, Oct. 1884, p. 73 ff. 

2 2 We are not taking account here of the few eases in which initial Yodh is 
represented as simple i, by being written ’X or X, see § 24 e, and especially § 47 b, 
note; nor of certain other eases in which X with an initial vowel has only a graphic 
purpose, though it is indispensable in an unpointed text. 




(a) With a vowel, and is then called an open or simple syllable, e.g. in ?’?(£? where 
the first and last are open. See below, e. 

(b) With one consonant, and is then called a simple closed or compound syllable, 
as the second in *73]?, 337. See below, o, p. Such are also the syllables ending in a 
strengthened consonant, as the first in bttp qat-tel. See below, q. 

(c) With two consonants, a doubly closed syllable, as t?$p qost, fr?c£p. Cf. below, r, 
and § i- 1 . 

3. Open or simple syllables have a long vowel, whether they have the tone as in 
(f3 in thee, Jl<£he goes, or are toneless as in 7G*p, 3<fl7 a bunch of grapes . 3 A long 
vowel (QameS, less frequently Sere) is especially common in an open syllable before 
the tone (pretonic vowel), e.g. ncf?, mtjf’, 7<£p, 3d * 1 * ?. 1 

Short vowels in open syllables occur: 

(a) In apparently dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel from 
monosyllables, as bn <£ brook, D’Cf house, 3(f’ let him increase, from nahl, bayt, yirb; cf. also (f 
cr the ending of the dual (§ 88). But see § 28 e. 

(b) In the verbal suffix of the 1st pers. sing, (n d" me), e.g. UtSbp (Arab, qatalani). The 
uncommon form ’? d", however (Gn 30:6, cf. § 59f), proves that the tone-bearing Pathah 
produces a sharpening of the following sonant, and thus virtually stands in a closed syllable, 


3 3 In opposition to this fundamental law in Hebrew (a long vowel in an open 
syllable), the original short vowel is found always in Arabic, and sometimes in the 
other Semitic languages, except of course in the case of naturally long vowels. The 
above examples are pronounced in Arabia bi ka, qatala, i nab. Although it is 
certain therefore that in Hebrew also, at an earlier period, short vowels were 
pronounced in open syllables, it may still be doubted whether the present 
pronunciation is due merely to an artificial practice followed in the solemn recitation 
of the O. T. text. On this hypothesis we should have still to explain, e.g. the 
undoubtedly very old lengthening of i and u in an open syllable into e and o. 

1 1 That these pretonic vowels are really long is shown by Brockelmann, ZA. xiv. 343 
fi, from the transcription of Hebrew proper names in the Nestorian (Syriac) 
punctuation, and e.g. from the Arabic Ibrahim=nn33N. He regards their lengthening in 
the syllable before the tone as a means adopted by the Masoretes to preserve the 
pronunciation of the traditional vowels. This explanation of the pretonic vowels as 
due to a precaution against their disappearing, is certainly right; as to whether the 
precaution can be ascribed to the Masoretes, see the previous note. For the pretonic 
vowel the Arabic regularly has a short vowel ( lahum, yaqum, &c.), the Aramaic 
simply a vocal S?wa (fin 1 ?, nip’, bttp, 33 ’?); and even in Hebrew, when the tone is 
thrown forward the pretonic vowel almost always becomes S e wd, see § 27. It would, 
however, be incorrect to assume from this that the pretonic vowel has taken the place 

of Skwd only on account of the following tone-syllable. It always arises from an 

original short vowel, since such a vowel is mostly lengthened in an open syllable 
before the tone, but when the tone is moved forward it becomes S^'wd. 



even when the Nun is not expressly written with Dages. In cases like ’3’IN,] (§ 102 m) Pathah 
is retained in the counter-tone after the N has become quiescent. 

(c) Sometimes before the toneless n ~ local (§ 90 c), e.g. Iicfya towards the wilderness ; 
only, however, in the constr, state (1 K 19:15), since the toneless suffix n ~ does not affect the 
character of the form (especially when rapidly pronunced in close connexion); otherwise it is 

all these cases the short vowel is also supported by the tone, either the principal tone of 
the word, or (as in h) by the secondary tone in the constr. st., or by the counter-tone with 
Metheg, as in ’3'7X1 above, g; cf. the effect of the arsis on the short vowel in classical prosody. 

(d) In the combinations ~ e.g. 1137,3 his boy, I'Dg,’ he will bind, 17 j?, 3 his 

deed. In all these cases the syllable was at first really closed, and it was only when the 
guttural took a Hateph that it became in consequence open (but cf. e.g. IDS and I'DS.l). The 
same vowel sequence arises wherever a preposition 3, 3,1, or l copulative is prefixed to an 
initial syllable which has a Hateph, since the former then takes the vowel contained in the 
Hateph (see § 102 d and § 104 d). To the same category belong also the cases where these 
prepositions with Hireq stand before a consonant with simple S e wa mobile, e.g. 1373,1373, 

&c. 


(e) In forms like ipftj t lyaha-z e -qu (they are strong), 3 7 3',3 pod Tkha (thy deed). These 
again are cases of the subsequent opening of closed syllables (hence, e.g. IpTO! also occurs); 
373',3 is properly poTkhd', cf. generally § 22 m, end, and § 28 c. 

Such eases as tt^dhl, Q’nx (§ 96), ndhn ,1 (§ 67 w) do not come under this head, since 
they all have a in a virtually sharpened syllable; nor does the tone-bearing S e ghol in suffixes 
(e.g. 3 <jQ 7 ), nor Sdghdl for a before a guttural with QameS(§ 22 c). On □TiH.tt’ and □ v \ 3 H i j 7 , see 
§ 9 v. 

4. The independent syllables with a firm vowel which have been described above, 
are frequently preceded by a single consonant with vocal S e wa, simple or compound. 
Such a consonant with vocal S e wa never has the value of an independent syllable, but 
rather attaches itself so closely to the following syllable that it forms practically one 
syllable with it, e.g. ’IT? (cheek) l e hr, ^ (sickness) fflv, T\rh'_yilim e dhu. This concerns 
especially the prefixes ), 3, 3, *?. See § 102. 

The S?w& mobile is no doubt in all such eases weakened from an original full vowel (e.g. 
Iltpp 1 Arab, yaqtulu, 33 Arab, bika, &c.); from this, however, it cannot be inferred that the 
Masoretes regarded it as forming a kind of open syllable, for this would be even more directly 
opposed to their fundamental law (viz. that a long vowel should stand in an open syllable), 
than are the exceptions cited above, f-k. Even the use of Metheg with S e wa in special cases 
(see § 16 f) is no proof of such a view on the part of the Masoretes. 

5. Closed syllables ending with one consonant, when without the tone, necessarily 
have short vowels, whether at the beginning or at the end of words , 1 e.g. n3*p3 queen, 
■p3#0 understanding, 13317 wisdom, IDGfi and he turned back, npefi ( wayyaqom ). 


1 1 In exceptions such as Gn 4:25 (where sat is required by the character of the 
form, although the closed syllable has lost the tone owing to the following Maqqeph), 



A tone-bearing closed syllable may have either a long or short vowel, but if the 
latter, it must as a rule be either Pathah or S e ghol . * 2 The tone-bearing closed penultima 
admits, of the long vowels, only the tone-long d, e, o, not the longest i" e, 6, u; of the 
short vowels, only a, e, not i,u, 6 (but on r ,and u, see § 29 g). Thus ib’flSjpi (3rd pi. 
masc. Imperf. Hiph.) but nj’pdijpr) 3rd pi. fern., and (and pi. masc. Imperat. Qal) 
but nwdp fem. 

6. A special kind of closed syllables are the sharpened, i.e. those which end in the 
same (strengthened) consonant with which the following syllable begins, e.g. ’ 3 N im- 
mi', iVs kul-lo. If without the tone, they have, like the rest, short vowels; but, if bearing 
the tone, either short vowels as &<§, =i3(fn, or long, as rra($, nacf. 

On the omission of the strengthening of a consonant at the end of a word, see § 20 1. 

7. Syllables ending with two consonants occur only at the end of words, and have 
most naturally short vowels, 3 # s l; but sometimes Sere, as 7~i3, 737 , or Holem, 
tp#p 39 i.Fi. Cf., however, § 10 i. Usually the harshness of pronunciation is avoided by 
the use of a helping vowel (§ 28 e). 

§ 27. The Change of the Vowels, especially as regards Quantity. 

The changes in sound through which the Hebrew language passed, before it 
assumed the form in which we know it from the Masoretic text of the O. T. (see § 2 
k), have especially affected its vowel system. A precise knowledge of these vowel 
changes, which is indispensable for the understanding of most of the present forms of 
the language, is derived partly from the phenomena which the language itself presents 
in the laws of derivation and inflexion, partly from the comparison of the kindred 
dialects, principally the Arabic. By these two methods, we arrive at the following 
facts as regards Hebrew: 

1. That in an open syllable the language has frequently retained only a half-vowel 
(jfwa mobile), where there originally stood a full short vowel, e.g. nbjy (ground-form 
agalat) a waggon, n [?73 (groundform Sddaqat) righteousness, ibtp.i? (Arab, qatalu), 

(Avab.juqattllu). 

2. That vowels originally short have in the tone-syllable, as also in the open 
syllable preceding it, been generally changed into the corresponding tone-long 
vowels, d into a, 1 “into e, u into o (see 9, a-e, k, r). If, however, the tone be shifted or 
weakened, these tone-long vowels mostly revert to their original shortness, or, 
occasionally, are still further shortened, or reduced to mere S*wd mobile, or, finally, 
are entirely lost through a change in the division of syllables; e.g. "133 (Arab, malar) 
rain, when in close dependence on a following genitive in the construct state). 


Metheg is used to guard against a wrong pronunciation; similarly e is sometimes 
retained before Maqqeph, e.g. 'n| Gn 2:13; T,¥ Gn 2:16. 

2 2 See § 9 e, f. 1 occurs thus only in the particles nx, ny, 13; but these usually (13 
always) are rendered toneless by a following Maqqeph. Cf. also such forms as 3371 § 
26 r and § 75 q. 



becomes "ittp; 3py (Arab, aqib) heel, dual trdpy, dual construct (with attenuation of 
the original d of the first syllable to zj Tnpy [on the p, see § 20 h]; P'Up? (Arab, yaqtul), 
plur. iPtpp 1 (Arab, yaqtulu). For instances of complete loss, as in ’SO?, cf. § 93 m. 

According to § 26, the following details of vowel-change must be observed: 

1. The original, or a kindred short vowel reappears— 

(a) When a closed syllable loses the tone (§ 26 o). Thus, T hand, but rniT - 7’ the 
hand ofYahwe; son, but ppc£n"[3 the son of the king; Vi the whole, but nyn - P| the 
whole of the people; so also when a tone-bearing closed syllable loses the tone on 
taking a suffix, e.g. 3fx enemy, but p3y X thy enemy, finally, when the tone recedes, 
a'i?;, but npdi ( wayyaqom ); but ppcfi. 


(b) To the same category belong cases like "ipdf book, but nso my book, ttfpcfp 
holiness, but ’ttfpp my holiness. In spite of the helping vowel, "ipO and ttpj'p are really 
closed syllables with a tone-long vowel; when the syllable loses the tone, the original 
z or 6 (properly u) reappears. 

The same is true of syllables with a virtually sharpened final consonant: the 
lengthening of original zto e and u to d takes place only in a tone-bearing syllable; in 
a toneless syllable the z or 6 (or u) remains, e.g. nx mother, but ’px my mother, p'n 
law, plur. Q’pii; but T‘J7 strength, ’-Tp (and ’-TJ?) my strength. 

2. The lengthening of the short vowel to the corresponding long, takes place— 

(a) When a closed syllable becomes open by its final consonant being transferred 
to a suffix beginning with a vowel, or in general to the following syllable, e.g. Pop, 
iP|pp he has killed him; ’nlQIO primarily from npto. Similarly a mostly becomes a even 
before a suffix beginning with S e wd mobile; e.g. pp.pp from Pop, pp.Qto from no to. 

lb) When a syllable has become open by complete loss of the strengthening of its 
final consonant (a guttural or Res), e.g. pp|3 for birrakh, see § 22 c. Cf. also § 20 n. 

( c) When a weak consonant (X, 1, ’) following the short vowel quiesces in this 
vowel, according to § 23 a, c, d, § 24 f, e.g. Xpp for Xpp, where the X, losing its 
consonantal value, loses also the power of closing the syllable, and the open syllable 
requires a long vowel. 

(d) Very frequently through the influence of the pause, i.e. the principal tone in 
the last word of a sentence or clause (§ 29 k). Sometimes also through the influence of 
the article (§ 35 o). 

3. When a word increases at the end and the tone is consequently moved forward, 
or when, in the construct state (see § 89), or otherwise in close connexion with the 
following word, its tone is weakened, in such cases a full vowel (short or tone-long) 
may, by a change in the division of syllables, be weakened to fwd mobile, or even be 
entirely lost, so that its place is taken by the mere syllable-divider (jfwa quiescens). 
Examples of the first case are, name, pi. nitttp, but ’p# my name, nniaip their 



names, "IT? word, constr. st. " 157 ; ~\?1% righteousness, constr. st. 21 [? 7 ^; an example of 
the second case is, “577 blessing, constr. st. 31373. Whether the vowel is retained or 
becomes Sfwa ( 37 , W, but □$, •>»$), and which of the two disappears in two 
consecutive syllables, depends upon the character of the form in question. In general 
the rule is that only those vowels which stand in an open syllable can become Sfwa. 

Thus the change into S?wa takes place in— 

(a) The a and e of the first syllable, especially in the inflexion of nouns, e.g. “idr 
word, plur. n’dttf; 7icft, great, fern, ncfilj; ntf? heart, ’dp 1 ? my heart, but also in the 
verb, nidFl she will return, plur. nj’dittfa, and so always, when the originally short 
vowel of the prefixes of the Imperfect comes to stand in an open syllable which is not 
pretonic. On the other hand, an a lengthened from a before the tone is retained in the 
Perfect consecutive of Qal even in the secondary tone, e.g. dpt?,!?); cf. § 49 i. 

(b) The short, or merely tone-long, vowels a, e, o of the ultima, especially in 
verbal forms, e.g. *?□£, fem. IT? 3?, 7 qafla; Vttp), t>ytf]yiqflu; but note also pO'p*p?, 
pi? 3737 , &c., according to § 47 m and 0 . The helping vowels are either entirely omitted, 
e.g. 7 ?d king (ground-form malk ), ’377 my king ; or, under the influence of a guttural, 
are weakened to Hateph, e.g. ~\$<fboy, i"is ?2 his boy. If the tone remains unmoved, the 
vowel also is retained, notwithstanding the lengthening of the word, e.g. 
pausal-form for f7pi?\ 

Where the tone moves forward two places, the former of the two vowels of a 
dissyllabic word may be shortened, and the second changed into Sfwci. Cf. 737 word ; 
in the plur. n’dnp; with heavy suffix ncfnrn (cf. § 28 a) their words. On the 
attenuation of the a to /,"see further, 5 , t. 

Rem. 1. An 6 arising from aw=au, or by an obscuring of a (see § 9 b), sometimes 
becomes u, when the tone is moved forward, e.g. nip], nidipj (see Paradigm Perf. Niph. of 
□Ip); Dha flight, fem. ncfua, with suffix, ’Gfup. The not uncommon use of 1 in a sharpened 
syllable, as ’p^S Ez 20:18 (for ’ppp, cf. also the examples in § 9 o), is to be regarded as an 
orthographic licence, although sometimes in such cases u may really have been intended by 
the fCthibh. 

Of the vowels of the U-class, u and tone-long 0 stand in a tone-bearing closed final 
syllable, and 0 in a toneless syllable, e.g. mp’ he will arise, n 'p; jussive, let him arise, DpeS 
and he arose. The only instance of u in an ultima which has lost the tone is D?cfi Ex 16:20 (see 
§ 67 n). Similarly, of vowels of the /-class, e, f and e stand in a tone-bearing closed final 
syllable, and e in a toneless syllable, e.g. Q’p’ he will raise, Dp; let him raise, apeS and he 
raised. The only ins tance of nn an ultima which has lost the tone is fTGjh Ju 9:53 (see § 67 p). 

2. In the place of a Pathahwe not infrequently find (according to § 9 f) a S e gh6l (e, e) as 
a modification of a\ 

( a ) In a closed antepenultima, e.g. in the proper names *13V38 and np;38, where LXX A(3i- 
= n ?X, which is certainly the better reading, cf. Ulmer, Die semit. Eigennamen, 1901, p. 12: or 


in a closed penultima, e.g. q'ty, but also npyyour hand, for yatfkhem. In all these cases the 
character of the surrounding consonants (see § 6 q) has no doubt had an influence. 

(h) Regularly before a guttural with QameS or Hateph QameS, where the 
strengthening has been dropped, provided that a lengthening of the Pathah into 
QameS be not necessary, e.g. rnx his brothers, for ’a haw, wn 3 false, for kahds; nng 
governor, constr. st. nns; nng coal; ’np the living (with the article, p for p); nnjp’ Nu 
23:19, &c., and so always before p and p, as rpwpp.p the months, see § 35 k. Before p 
and y Sfghol generally stands only in the second syllable before the tone, e.g. nnn," 
the mountains; py ,p the guilt; immediately before the tone Pathah is lengthened into a 
(pretonic) QameS, e.g. "inn, n$?p; but cf. also ndpp Nu 8:7. Before the weak 
consonants X and n (cf. § 22 c, q), the lengthening of the Pathah into games almost 
always takes place, e.g. nxn the father, pi. ninx.p; ttfN'nn the head, pi. nwp.p. 
Exceptions, rn<£ towards the mountain, Gn 14:10, in the tone-syllable, for harra; 
indjo,?’ (pr. name) for irPpp.T. On p as a form of the interrogative p (p), see § 100 n; 
on ns for na (na), § 37 e, f. Finally, djVpX Ex 33:3 also comes partly under this head, in 
consequence of the loss of the strengthening, for pVpx, and bxpjp’ Ezekiel for bXj?}p’ = 
bXi?-m? God strengthens. 

(c) As a modification of the original Pathah in the first class of the segholate forms (§ 93 
g), when a helping vowel (§ 28 e) is inserted after the second consonant. Thus the ground- 
form kalb {dog), after receiving a helping S'eghol, is modified into (also in modem 
Arabic pronounced kelb), 1 yarh {month), with a helping Pathah, rn(£ The same phenomenon 
appears also in the formation of verbs, in cases like 3}$"(jussive of the Hiphil of ITO), with a 
helping S e eghol, for yagl. 

3. The attenuation of a to ns very common in a toneless closed syllable. 

(a) In a firmly closed syllable, ita his measure, for ita (in a sharpened syllable); ydnb? I 
hare begotten thee, from ’mcE with the suffix p; cf. Lv 11:44, Ez 38:23, and § 44 d. 

Especially is this the case in a large number of segholates from the ground-form qatl, when 
combined with singular suffixes, e.g. ’pi? my righteousness, for SadqC. 

{b) In a loosely-closed syllable, i.e. one followed by an aspirated Begadk e phath, as apa? 
your blood, for 0327 , and so commonly in the st. constr. plur. of segholates from the ground- 
form qatl, e.g. TJa from (ground-form bagd) a garment. In most cases of this kind the 
attenuation is easily intelligible from the nature of the surrounding consonants. It is evident 
from a comparison of the dialects, that the attenuation was consistently carried out in a very 
large number of noun and verb-form s in Hebrew, as will be shown in the proper places . * 1 

4. Slghol arises, in addition to the cases mentioned in o and p, also from the weakening of 
a of the final syllable in the isolated cases (n : for n ~) in 1 S 28:15 (? see § 48 d), Ps 20:4 (?), 
Is 59:5, Pr 24:14 (see § 48 1); for examples of Locative forms in n : see § 90 i end. 


1 1 So the LXX write MskyioedsK for p~j y3?». 

1 1 Analogous to this attenuation of a to i is the Lat. tango, attingo; laxus, prolixus; 
to the transition of a to e (see above, a), the Lat. carpo, decerpo; spargo, conspergo. 



5. Among the Hataeph-soun&s - is shorter and lighter than ", and consequently the vowel 
group ‘ , :is shorter than ~ ,e.g. nils Edom, but ’<5''78 {Edomite), shortened at the beginning 
because the tone is thrown forward; n<$& ( e meth ) truth, i<tfa 8 his truth', ntfjn hidden, pi. 

but but also conversely fem. nntygj cf. § 63 f, 3. 

6. To the chapter on vowel changes belongs lastly the dissimilation of vowels, i.e. the 
change of one vowel into another entirely heterogeneous, in order to prevent two similar, or 
closely related vowels, from following one another in the same word . 2 Hence NT’ 1 ? for lu 16 
(unless). Cf. also liX’n from fin; ptfia from WX'7; lirrn from "]in; inrn from n?<S; n'7’3 from 
stem 7W; most probably also 7iT offspring, lisp porcupine, for 'Sp, see § 68 c, note.—On 
the proper names XirP and which were formerly explained in the same way, see now 
Praatorius, ZDMG. 1905, p. 341 f. 

§ 28, The Rise of New Vowels and Syllables. 

1 . According to § 26 m a half-syllable, i.e. a consonant with S e wa mobile (always 
weakened from a short vowel), can only occur in close dependence on a full syllable. 
If another half-syllable with simple S e wa follows, the first takes a full short vowel 
again . 3 This vowel is almost always Hireq. In most cases it is probably an attenuation 
of an original a, and never a mere helping vowel. In some instances analogy may have 
led to the choice of the /.“Thus, according to § 102 d, the prefixes 3, 3, ’? before a 
consonant with S e wd mobile become 3, 3, f e.g. ,- i93, ’ISS, ’I?*?; before ? they are 
pointed as in ITT IT ,3 (from bi-yeh e dua, according to § 24 c); so too with Waw 
copulative, e.g. ITTirr,) for 'T attenuated from The first half-syllable, after the 
restoration of the short vowel, sometimes combines with the second to form a firmly 
closed syllable, e.g. Nu 14:3 for lin e phdl, and so almost always in the infin. 
constr. after b (§ 45 g); in isolated cases also with 3, as l'3T3 Jer 17:2. 

2. If a guttural with Hateph follows, the original a of the prefixes is retained 

before Hateph Pathah, but before Hateph S e ghol or Hateph QameS it is modified to 
the short vowel contained in the Hateph. Thus arise the vowel groups " ~ T, 

e.g. , )^ i ] and I, “i#8,3 as, *7"347 i h> to serve, to eat, in sickness. On the 

Metheg with every such short vowel, see § 16 f, 8 . Sometimes here also a fully closed 
syllable is formed. In such a case, the prefix takes the short vowel, which would have 
belonged to the suppressed Hateph, e.g. 3’0l?*? for 3 '! 3 [j i 1 ?; nan 1 ? Is 47:14 for nan, 1 ? (see 
§ 67 cc); "I'Olrt’ but also "I'Dg,*?; and even "I'xyi Jb 4:2, cf. Gn 32:16. So always in the 
Infin. and Imperat. Qal of the verbs rPH to be and TH to live, e.g. nTl), 1 ? to be, T’^1,7 and 
be ye', even with 19, as on which cf. § 102 b; but TH, ] and be, IT, n, ] and live, 

have e instead of /under the prefix. For the Metheg, cf. § 16 f, s. 

3. When a Hateph in the middle of a word, owing to flexional changes, would 
stand before a vocal Sfwa, it is changed into the short vowel, with which it is 
compounded. This applies especially to cases in which the Hateph stands under a 


2 2 Cf. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semit. Spr., p. xxix; A. Muller, Theol. Stud, 
u. Krit., 1892, p. 177 f., and Nestle, ibid., p. 573 f. 

ZDMG. ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Lpz. 
1846 ff, since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 

3 3 Except ) and, which generally becomes 1 before a simple S e wa, cf. § 104 c. 




guttural instead of quiescent S e wd, as an echo of the preceding short vowel, e.g. 
he will stand (for 7'ay?), but plur. n»y’ for ya a m e dhu, and IDS ,0,3 for neh a ph e khu (they 
have turned themselves ), thy work, cf. § 26 k. The syllables are to be divided 

yaa-m e dhu, and the second d is to be regarded exactly as the helping Pathah in 73<£ 

&C . 1 


4. At the end of words, syllables occur which close with two consonants (§ 10 i, § 
26 r), but only when the latter of the two is an emphatic consonant (13, p) or a tenuis 
(viz. 3, 7, T Fi 2 ), e.g. pip’ let him turn aside, ptP’l and he caused to drink, p"l(£x thou 
(fem.) hast said, 73’1 and he wept, 77’] and let him have dominion, D#]] and he took 
captive. 

This harsh ending is elsewhere avoided by the Masora, 3 which inserts between the 
two final consonants a helping vowel, usually S e ghol, but with medial or final 
gutturals a Pathah, l and after 1 a Hireq, e.g. and he revealed, for wayyigl; 3 ~\<£let 
it multiply, for yirb; tt^cTp holiness, ground-form quds; 'intibrook, ground-form nahl; 
pncfp 2 for pnptp thou hast sent’, n’(f house, ground-form bayt. These helping vowels 
are, however, to be regarded as exactly like furtive Pathah (§ 22 f, g); they do not 
alter the monosyllabic character of the forms, and they disappear before formative 
suffixes, e.g. ’($7p my holiness, rm’d home-ward. 

5. On the rise of a full vowel in place of a simple STwa, under the influence of the 
pause, see § 29 m; on initial X for $, see § 23 h. 

§ 29. The Tone, its Changes and the Pause. 

1. The principal tone rests, according to the Masoretic accentuation (cf. § 15 c), as 
a rule on the final syllable, e.g. *?(fp, "itf7, id37, Q’day, 3Kf?3p, ctf?tp ,|?, pdiyp—in the 
last five examples on the formative additions to the stem. Less frequently it rests on 
the penultima, as in rfr’i? night, tVtjf, TOtjf; but a closed penultima can only have 
the tone if the ultima is open (e.g. $?<£#, 173 3 df, rnpdp), whilst a closed ultima can as a 


1 1 In Ju 16:13 read "’rm.Fi not (with Opitius, Hahn and others) ’nun. 

2 2 With a final % the only example is PlQin Pr 30:6, where several MSS. and printed 
editions incorrectly have 3 without Dages. Instead of this masoretic caprice we should 
no doubt read qoifi. 

3 3 An analogy to this practice of the Masora is found among the modern Beduin, who 
pronounce such a helping vowel before h, h, fj, g; cf. Spitta, Gramm, des arab. 
Vulgardialektes von Aegypten, Lpz. 1880, § 43 d. 

1 1 On the apparent exceptions N$7, &c., cf. § 22 e; other instances in which X has 
entirely lost its consonantal value, and is only retained orthographically, are Ktpn sin, 
N’J valley (also ’3,), vanity (Jb 15:31 K e thi bh W). 

2 2 In this form (§ 65 g) the Dages lene remains in the final Taw, although a vowel 
precedes, in order to point out that the helping Pathah is not to be regarded as a really 
full vowel, but merely as an orthographic indication of a very slight sound, to ensure 
the correct pronunciation. An analogous case is 717’ yihad from H7n (§ 75 r). 




rule only be without the tone if the penultima is open, e.g. njpdi, DpCfi; see also below, 
e. 


A kind of counter-tone or secondary stress, as opposed to the principal tone, is 
marked by Metheg (§16 c). Words which are closely united by Maqqeph with the 
following word (§ 16 a) can at the most have only a secondary tone. 

2. The original tone of a word, however, frequently shifts its place in consequence 

either of changes in the word itself, or of its close connexion with other words. If the 
word is increased at the end, the tone is moved forward ( descendit ) one or two places 
according to the length of the addition, e.g. id? word, plur. D’dipp; your words', 

tipdp holy thing, plur. D’Gpcfj?; pVcJj? with suffix with Waw consecutive 

cS 1 ?P i j?;i. On the consequent vowel-changes, see § 27 d, i-m. 

3. On the other hand, the original tone is shifted from the ultima to the penultima 
( ascendit ): 

(a) In many forms of the Imperfect, under the influence of a prefixed Waw 
consecutive (-1 see § 49 c-e), e.g. "idx ' 1 * * * he will say, "iQXd" 9 ! and he said', pcf he will go, 
" 17 d and he went. Cf. also § 51 n on the impf. Niphal, and § 65 g, end, on the impf. 
Piel; on these forms in Pause, when the 1 consec. does not take effect, see below, p. 

(b) For rhythmical reasons (as often in other languages), when a monosyllable, or 

a word with the tone on the first syllable, follows a word with the tone on the ultima, 
in order to avoid the concurrence of two tone-syllables 1 . This rhythmical retraction of 
the tone, however ("linx liOJ receding, as it is called by the Jewish grammarians), is 
only admissible according to a, above, provided that the penultima, which now 
receives the tone, is an open syllable (with a long vowel; but see g), whilst the ultima, 
which loses the tone, must be either an open syllable with a long vowel, e.g. fcpj 
Gn 1:5,4:17, 27:25, Ex 16:29, Ps5:ll, 104:14, Dn 11:13, or a closed syllable with a 
short vowel, e.g. Gn 3:19, Jb 3:3, 22:28. 2 The grave suffixes Dp - , p, np - , 

pr are exceptions, as they never lose the tone. Moreover a fair number of instances 
occur in which the above conditions are fulfilled, but the tone is not retracted, e.g. esp. 
with rrn, and before N; cf. Qimhi, Mikhlol, ed. Rittenberg (Lyck, 1862), p. 4 b , line 13 
ff. 


1 1 Even Hebrew prose proceeds, according to the accentuation, in a kind of iambic 
rhythm. That this was intended by the marking of the tone, can be seen from the use 
of Metheg.—Jos. Wijnkoop in Darche hannesigah sive leges de accentus Hebraicae 
linguae ascensione, Ludg. Bat. 1881, endeavours to explain, on euphonic and 
syntactical grounds, the numerous cases in which the usual retraction of the tone does 
not occur, e.g. p$n taini Is 45:7, where the object probably is to avoid a kind of 
hiatus; but cf. also Am 4:13. Pratorius, Ueber den ruiickweich. Accent im Hebr., 
Halle, 1897, has fully discussed the nasog ’ahor. 

2 2 The reading Dp 717 (so even Opitius and Hahn) Ez 16:7 for DppS? is rightly 

described by Baer as ‘error turpie’.—That an unchangeable vowel in a closed final 

syllable cannot lose the tone is shown by Pratorius from the duplication of the accent 

(see above, § 22 f). 





Although Sere can remain in a closed ultima which has lost the tone, it is perhaps 
not to be regarded in this case (see § 8 b) as a long vowel. At any rate it then always 
has, in correct editions, a retarding Methog, no doubt in order to prevent its being 
pronounced as tfghol, e.g. Eg? Nu 24:22; cf. Nu 17:23, Ju 20:2, Is 66:3, Jer 
23:29, Ez 22:25, Ps 37:7, and even with a followingfurtive Pathah Pr 1:19, 11:26, 
&c., although there is no question here of two successive tone-syllables. In other cases 
the shortening into Sfghol does take place, e.g. nytf who smiteth the anvil. Is 
41:7, for aytf ntfin; "i8($ 1 K 16:24. — The retraction of the tone even occurs 

when a half-syllable with a S e wa mobile precedes the original tone-syllable, e.g. 

I 1 ? na'XCfi Gn 19:5, and frequently; "113 ppiidPs 28:1; ,4 ? USCf Ps 31:5; rnof Is 
14:19; as also when the tone-syllable of the second word is preceded by a half¬ 
syllable, e.g. ,- i? nGn 1:11 (on the Dag.f, cf. § 20 f); nptf Gn 15:7 (cf. § 20 c). 

According to the above, it must be regarded as anomalous when the Masora throws back 
the tone of a closed ultima upon a virtually sharpened syllable with a short vowel, e.g. 1 ? inqf 
1 S 10:5, § 101 a; 13 tpqd) Jb 8:18, cf. Lv 5:22, Ho 9:2; ud pocf? Gn 39:14, 17; whereas it 
elsewhere allows a closed penultima to bear the tone only when the ultima is open. Still more 
anomalous is the placing of the tone on a really sharpened syllable, when the ultima is closed, 
as in^y Q i?$ 2 S 23:1; VW * 153 , Jb 34:19; cf. also p<jf - Qj? i ’Gn4:24, withMetheg of the 
secondary tone. We should read either njq, or, with Frensdorff, Massora Magna, p. 167, 
Ginsb., Kittel, after Bomb., Qj? 2 . Other abnormal forms are 13 piqp Ex 4:4 (for si mi lar 
instances see § 15 c, end) and DIP Pqu Dt 10:5. 

( c) In pause, see i-v. 

The meeting of two tone-syllables (see e, f) is avoided also by connecting the words with 
Maqqeph, in which case the first word entirely loses the tone, e.g. □d‘3rt3 , 1 and he wrote 
there, Jos 8:32. 

4. Very important changes of the tone and of the vowels are effected by the pause. 
By this term is meant the strong stress laid on the tone-syllable in the last word of a 
sentence (verse) or clause. It is marked by a great distinctive accent, Silluq, Athnah, 
and in the accentuation of the books n”xn, Ole w e ydred (§15 h). Apart from these 
principal pauses (the great pause), there are often pausal changes ( the lesser pause) 
with the lesser distinctives, especially S’golta, Zaqeph qaton, R e bhi a , and even with 
Pasta, Tiphha, Geres, and (Pr 30:4) Pazer} The changes are as follows: 


1 1 In most cases, probably on account of a following guttural or (at the end of a 
sentence) 1 (cf. e.g. Ex 21:31, Jer 3:9 [but Ginsb. qinm], Ru 4:4, Ec 11:6 [but Ginsb. 
UPD’]; before ) Jer 17:11) [see also § 29 w]. - ri 8 DIP 1 S 7:17, f"DNl Is 65:17, Pr 25:3, 
where d has munah, are very irregular, but the lengthening here is probably only to 
avoid the cacophony spha tet. In the same way iTO’r] Ez 17:15 (with Mahpakh 
before D) and cni? s 1 Ez 37:8 (with Darga before y) are to be explained. The four 
instances offor apparently require a different explanation; see § 32 c.—The 
theory of Olshausen and others that the phenomena of the pause are due entirely to 
liturgical considerations, i.e. that it is ‘a convenient way of developing the musical 
value of the final accents by means of fuller forms’ in liturgical reading (Sievers, 



(a) When the tone-syllable naturally has a short vowel, it as a rule becomes tone- 

long in pause, e.g. bttj?, ^gpj?; □’<£, EPg; frpdj?, riVcfj?- An a which has been modified to 
Sfghol usually becomes a in pause, e.g. (ground-form qasr) in pause 2 K 

11:14; ppg; ppd Jer 22:29; also in 2 K 4:31 read 3$j7 with ed. Mant., &c. (Baer 
—"137 becomes in pause " 137 . 

Sometimes, however, the distinct and sharper a is intentionally retained in pause, 
especially if the following consonant is strengthened, e.g. Wgp Jb 4:20, or ought to be 
strengthened, e.g. 0,53 2 S 12:3, T,3 Is 8:1, &c.; but also in other cases as ’mgr Gn 27:2, 
because from 7 j?T, cf. below, q; ig Gn 49:27; Wgi?rp 2 Ch 29:19 (so Baer, but Ginsb. '7pn, ed. 
Mant. '7pn); and regularly in the numeral 5737X four, Lv 11:20, &c. In the accentuation of the 
three poetical books (§ 15 d) the use of Pathah with Athnah is due to the inferior pausal force 
of Athnah, especially after Ole w e yored (§15 o); cf. Ps 100:8, Pr 30:9, and Qimhi, Mikhlol, 
ed. Rittenberg, p. 5 b , line 4 from below. Compare the list of ins tances of pausal a and e in the 
appendices to Baer’s editions. 

( b ) When a full vowel in a tone-bearing final syllable has lost the tone before an 
afformative, and has become vocal Sfwa, it is restored in pause as tone-vowel, and, if 
short, is lengthened, e.g. ~)<&\?,fem. “73, j? (qdfla), in pause “7gpi7; Wffli ( sm e u ), in 
pause (from sing. 37b$); nxV.a, ngfpa; ^dbp ’ * 1 (sing. *7dbj?7). The fuller 
endings of the Imperfect p and p 7 (§ 47 m and o) alone retain the tone even when the 
original vowel is restored. In segholate forms, like ’IT?, ns (ground-form lahy,pary), 
the original d returns, though under the form of a tone-bearing S^ghol, thus "Ticf, nd; 
original / becomes e, e.g. ’3D, in pause '>%(§; original 6 (u) becomes 6, ,! ?C1 (ground- 
form hidy), in pause pcTri ( 93 x, y, z). 

On the analogy of such forms as ’rid, &c., the shortened Imperfects ’IT and ’Tp 
become in pause ’ncf ’n<£ because in the full forms rpTP he will be, and “’O’ he will 
live, the /Is attenuated from an original a. Similarly 03 $ shoulder, in pause 03 $ 
(ground-form sakhm), and the pron. px I, in pause ’M; cf. also the restoration of the 
original a as e before the suffix 3 7 thy, thee, e.g. 7171,37 thy word, in pause 3 (£ 37 ; 

<f 73$7 he guards thee, in pause 3 <f 3 #?; but after the prepositions 3 , 7 , nx (nx) the 
suffix 3 7 in pause becomes 3 7 , e.g. 33 , 3*7, 33 X. 

( c ) This tendency to draw back the tone in pause to the penultima appears also in 
such cases as /, in pause p r ?x; ndx thou, in pause nrig: (but in the three 
poetically accented books also nog:, since in those books Athnah, especially after Ole 


Metr. Studien, i. 236, also explains pausal forms like 717 Dj?, as Tate formations 
of the grammarians’) is contradicted by the fact that similar phenomena are still to be 
observed in modern vulgar Arabic, where they can only be attributed to rhythmical 
reasons of a general character. 

1 1 Such a pausal syllable is sometimes further emphasized by strengthening the 
following consonant, see § 20 i. 



w e yored, has only the force of a Zaqepk, hence also IjKb.D? Pr 24:4 instead of WCfp; * 1 ) 2 ; 
nritf now, nrig; and in other sporadic instances, like ibcf Ps 37:20 for kSd; but in 1 S 
12:25 ISOfl with Baer and Ginsb., is to be preferred to the reading of ed. Mant., &c. 

(d) Conversely all form s of imperfects consecutive, whose final syllable, when not 
in pause, loses the tone and is pronounced with a short vowel, take, when in pause, 
the tone on the ultima with a tone-long vowel, e.g. npc? and he died, in pause ndfijl. 

Of other effects of the pause we have still to mention, (1) the transition of an e 
(lengthened from i )to the more distinct a (see above, 1), e.g. Tpn for Trip Is 18:5 (cf. § 67 v; § 
72 dd); bap Is 33:9; b?N 1 Ch 8:38 (beside b?N [, see v. 37. Cf. :bN3t? Is 7:6 (bNDt? Ezr 4:7); 

Jer 22:14; 7gi?p Ob 20; Ex 31:17; 2 S 12:15 (below, § 51 m)— S. R. D.]); 

7?n Gn 17:14; 1 S 15:23; I.OKP Ps 40:18; pnpn Jb 13:21, mostly before liquids or 

sibilants (but also Is 42:22, and without the pause 77fl La 3:48). So also pbcfi (shortened 

from *|bd) becomes in pause cf. pcfT La 3:2; Igri for fpgi Ju 19:20. On S'ghol in pause 
instead of Sere, el. § 52 n, 60 d, and especially § 75 n, on rp.ru Pr 4:4 and 7:2. 

(2) The transition from a to e in the ultima; so always in the formula □717? (for IV) for 
ever and ever. 

(3) The pausal QameS( according to § 54 k, lengthened from original a) in Hithpael (but 
not in Piel) for Sere, e.g. pbniy Jb 18:8 for *|bnp\ But pausal forms like 7 PG£, DpG# (in the 
absol. st. 70<£, ap<f) go back to a secondary form of the abs. st. 70$, 

(4) The restoration of a final Yodh which has been dropped from the stem, together with 
the preceding vowel, e.g. rcStf Is 21:12, for ins, the latter also without the pause Is 
56:9, 12; cf. Jb 12:6, and the same occurrence even in the word before the pause Dt 32:37, Is 
21 : 12 . 

(5) The transition from 6 or o to a in pause : as nbtf# Is 7:11, if it be a locative of 7' Nib, 
and not rather imperat. Qal of btW; ’pb,D$ Gn 43:14 for ’pVnib; tv Gn 49:3; npp’ Gn 49:27; 
perhaps also 1 K 22:34, Is 59:17, and nb<jf$a Is 28:17, cf. 2 K 21:13. On the other hand 
the regular pausal form fair (ordinary imperfect f 'sir) corresponds to a perfect fan (see § 47 
h). 


( 6 ) When a Pathah both precedes and follows a virtually strengthened guttural, the 
second becomes a in pause, and the first Sghol, according to § 22 c and § 27 q, e.g. ’IJS my 
brothers, in pause ’gIS. Similarly in cases where an original Pathah after a guttural has been 
attenuated to i out of pause, and then lengthened to e with the tone (cf. § 54 k), e.g. Drum, but 
in pause Dgutv Dt 32:36; cf. Nu 8:7, 23:19, Ez 5:13, Ps 135:14.— On pausal Sere, for Sghol, 
in infin., imperat., and imperf. of verbs n"7, see § 75 hh. 

[Other instances of the full vowel in lesser pause, where the voice would naturally rest on 
the word, are Gn 15:14 rr'DST, Is 8:15, 40:24, Ho 4:12, 8:7, Dn 9:15, and very often in such 
cases.] 


2 2 lbs) Ps 45:6, cf. also ID 1 ?,?’ 40:15, is to be explained in the same way, but not 

1 pb,DnZc2:ll, where, on the analogy of n D;t£7! Je 9:3, we should expect’t? ban. 




SECOND PART 

ETYMOLOGY, OR THE PARTS OF SPEECH 

§ 30. Stems and Roots 1 : Biliteral, Triliteral, and Quadriliteral. 

1. Stems in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic languages, have this peculiarity, that 
by far the majority of them consist of three consonants. On these the meaning 
essentially depends, while the various modifications of the idea are expressed rather 
by changes in the vowels, e.g. pay (pay or p ay; the 3rd pers. sing. perf. does not 
occur) it was deep, pcfay deep, pacfy depth, patf, a valley, plain. Such a stem may be 
either a verb or a noun, and the language commonly exhihits both together, e.g. ypr he 
has sown, V~\<fseed; nan he was wise, nan a wise man. For practical purposes, 
however, it has long been the custom to regard as the stein the 3rd pers. sing. Perf. 
Qal (see § 43), since it is one of the simplest forms of the verb, without any formative 
additions. Not only are the other forms of the verb referred to this stem, but also the 
noun-forms, and the large number of particles derived from nouns; e.g. unp he was 
holy, apfdp holiness, tPnp holy. 

Sometimes the language, as we have it, exhibits only the verbal stem without any 
corresponding noun-form, e.g. 7p0 to stone, prn to bray, and on the other hand, the 
noun sometimes exists without the corresponding verb, e.g. p(& stone, a south. 
Since, however, the nominal or verbal stems, which are not now found in Hebrew, 
generally occur in one or more of the other Semitic dialects, it may be assumed, as a 
rule, that Hebrew, when a living language, also possessed them. Thus, in Arabic, the 
verbal stem dbind ( to become compact, hard) corresponds to p(&, and the Aramaic 
verb ngab {to be dry) to 3J<£ 

Rem. 1. The Jewish grammarians call the stem (i.e. the 3rd pers. sing. Perf. Qal) iPpdiP 
root. Hence it became customary among Christian grammarians to call the stem radix, and its 
three consonants litterae radicates, in contradistinction to the litterae serviles or formative 
letters. On the correct use of the term root, see g. 

2. Others regard the three stem-consonants as a root, in the sense that, considered as 
vowelless and unpronounceable, it represents the common foundation of the verbal and 
nominal stems developed from it, just as in the vegetable world, from which the figure is 
borrowed, stems grow from the hidden root, e.g. 

Root: *|Pa, the indeterminate idea of ruling. 

Verb-stem, pPa he has reigned. Noun-stem, pp<£ king. 

For the historical investigation of the language, however, this hypothesis of 
unpronounceable roots, with indeterminate meaning, is fruitless. Moreover, the term root, as 


1 1 On the questions discussed here compare the bibliography at the head of § 79. 



it is generally understood by philologists, ca nn ot be applied to the Semitic triliteral stem (see 
f). * 1 


3. The 3rd sing. Perf. Qal, which, according to the above, is usually regarded, both 
lexicographically and grammatically, as the ground-form, is generally in Hebrew a 
dissyllable, e.g. bpp. The monosyllabic forms have only arisen by contraction (according to 
the traditional explanation) from stems which had a weak letter (l or ’) for their middle 
consonant, e.g. Op from qawam ; or from stems whose second and third consonants are 
identical, e.g. b? and 77X (but see below, §§ 67, 72). The dissyllabic forms have themselves 
no doubt arisen, through a loss of the final vowel, from trisyllables, e.g. bpp from qatala, as it 
is in literary Arabic. 

2. The law of the triliteral stem is so strictly observed in the formation of verbs 
and nouns in Hebrew (and in the Semitic languages generally), that the language has 
sometimes adopted artificial methods to preserve at least an appearance of 
triliteralism in monosyllabic stems, e.g. no<$ for the inf. constr. of verbs V'Q; cf. § 69 
b. Conversely such nouns, as 3$ father, OX mother, nx brother, which were formerly 
all regarded as original monosyllabic forms ( nomina primitiva), may, in some cases at 
least, have arisen from mutilation of a triliteral stem. 

On the other hand, a large number of triliteral stems really point to a biliteral base, 
which may be properly called a root ( radixprimaria, bilitteralis), since it forms the 
starting-point for several triliteral modifications of the same fundamental idea. 

Though in themselves unpronounceable, these roots are usually pronounced with a 
between the two consonants, and are represented in writing by the sign , e.g. 73 as 
the root of 773, 1773, 713, 73X. The reduction of a stem to the underlying root may 
generally be accomplished with certainty when the stem exhibits one weak consonant 
with two strong ones, or when the second and third consonants are identical. Thus e.g. 
the stems p7, ^7, X37, 737 may all be traced to the idea of striking, breaking, and the 
root common to them all is evidently the two strong consonants 17 ( dakh ). Very 
frequently, however, the development of the root into a stem is effected by the 
addition of a strong consonant, especially, it seems, a sibilant, liquid or guttural. 1 
Finally, further modifications of the same root are produced when either a consonant 
of the root, or the letter which has been added, changes by phonetic laws into a 
kindred letter (see the examples below). Usually such a change of sound is 
accompanied by a modification of meaning. 

Examples: from the root f p (no doubt onomatopoetic, i.e. imitating the sound), which 
represents the fundamental idea of carving off, cutting in pieces, are derived directly: f2£p and 
H3p to cut, to cut off, the latter also metaph. to decide, to judge (whence T”£p, Arab, q&di, a 
judge)', also 3Xp to cut off, to shear, 73p to tear, to break, 33p to cut into, 73p to cut off to 
reap. With a dental instead of the sibilant, iDp, 7p, whence 3pp to cut in pieces, to destroy, bpp 
to cut down, to kill, ^Op to tear off, to pluck off With the initial letter softened, the root 
becomes 03, whence n03 to cut off, and 003 to shave-, cf. also 033 Syr. to slay ( sacrifice ), to 
kill. With the greatest softening to T3 and 73; TT3 to cut off, to shear, HT3 to hew stone', TU, 0T3, 


1 1 Cf. Philippi, ‘Der Grundstamm des starken Verbums, ’ in Morgenlandische 
Forschungen, Leipz. 1875, pp. 69-106. 

1 1 That all triliteral stems are derived from biliterals (as Konig, Lehrg. ii. 1, 370; M. 
Lambert in Studies in honour of A. Kohut, Berl. 1897, p. 354 ff.) cannot be definitely 
proved. 



37T7, *7$, 7T7 to cut off, to tear off, eat up; similarly 777 to cut into, 3777 to cut off, cf. also ITO, 777, 
77a. Allied to this root also is the series of stems which instead of a palatal begin with a 
guttural (n), e.g. "Tin to split, cut; cf. also bin, pin, *nn, tznn, and further oin, fin, nrn, Tin, non, 
oon, non, ^on, non, non, nxn, nun, fsn, nxn in the Lexicon.. 

The root an expresses the sound of humming, which is made with the mouth closed 
(puco); hence nan, Din, nan, an] (0N3) Arab, hamhama, to buzz, to hum, to snarl, &c. 

As developments from the root 377 cf. the stems 7377, 7377, 0377, 37377, f377,1P377. Not loss 
numerous are the developments of the root 77 (73, 73) and many others . * 2 

Closer investigation of the subject suggests the following observations: 

(a) These roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and are themselves 
not used. They represent rather the hidden germs ( semina ) of the stems which appear 
in the language. Yet these stems are sometimes so short as to consist simply of the 
elements of the root itself, e.g. QP to be finished, 7j? light. The ascertaining of the root 
and its meaning, although in many ways very difficult and hazardous, is of great 
lexicographical importance. It is a wholly different and much contested question 
whether there ever was a period in the development of the Se mi tic languages when 
purely biliteral roots, either isolated and invariable or combined with inflexions, 
served for the communication of thought. In such a case it would have to be admitted, 
that the language at first expressed extremely few elementary ideas, which were only 
gradually extended by additions to denote more delicate shades of meaning. At all 
events this process of transformation would belong to a period of the language which 
is entirely outside our range. At the most only the gradual multiplication of stems by 
means of phonetic change (see below) can be historically proved. 

(b) Many of these monosyllabic words are clearly imitations of sounds, and sometimes 
coincide with roots of a similar meaning in the Indo-Germanic family of languages (§ 1 h). Of 
other roots there is definite evidence that Semitic linguistic consciousness regarded them as 
onomatopoetic, whilst the Indo-Germanie instinct fails to recognize in them any imitation of 
sound. 

(c) Stems with the harder, stronger consonants are in general (§ 6 r) to be regarded as the 
older, from which a number of later stems probably arose through softening of the 
consonants; cf. 7TD and 7T3, pros and pnfci, p373J and p37T, f737 and 1*737, 0737; pp7 and 737, and the 
almost consistent change of initial 1 to \ In other instances, however, the harder stems have 
only been adopted at a later period from Aramaic, e.g. 7370, Hebr. 737n. Finally in many cases 
the harder and softer stems may have been in use together from the first, thus often 
distinguishing, by a kind of sound-painting, the intensive action from the less intensive; see 
above f3£p to cut, TT7 to shear, &c. 

(d) When two consonants are united to form a root they are usually either both emphatic 
or both middle-hard or both soft, e.g. y p, Op, 03, T7, 77 never p, p, 07, 07, Tp. Within (triliteral) 
stems the first and second consonants are never identical. The apparent exceptions are either 


Lexicon. Lexicon = A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, based on 
the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Britts, 
Oxford, 1906. 

2 2 Cf. the interesting examination of the Semitic roots QR, KR, XR, by P. Haupt in 
the Amer. Journ. ofSem. Lang., xxiii (1907), p. 241 ff. 



due to reduplication of the root, e.g. mi (Ps 42:5, Is 38:15), Arabic N7N7, or result from other 
causes, cf. e.g. nan in the Lexicon.. The first and third consonants are very seldom identical 
except in what are called concave stems (with middle 7 or ’), e.g. p3, note, however, pa, 
inn, and on ypy Jb 39:30 see § 55 f. The second and third consonants on the other 

hand are very frequently identical, see §67.' 

(e) The softening mentioned under / is sometimes so great that strong consonants, 
especially in the middle of the stem, actually pass into vowels: cf. § 19 o, and pTNty Lv 16:8 ff. 
if is for PtpTy. 

(J) Some of the cases in which triliteral stems ca nn ot with certainty be traced back to a 
biliteral root, may be due to a combination of two roots—a simple method of forming 
expressions to correspond to more complex ideas. 

3. Stems of four, or even (in the case of nouns) of five consonants 2 are secondary 
formations. They arise from an extension of the triliteral stem: (a) by addition of a 
fourth stem-consonant; (b) in some eases perhaps by composition and contraction of 
two triliteral stems, by which means even quinquiliterals are produced. Stems which 
have arisen from reduplication of the biliteral root, or from the mere repetition of one 
or two of the three original stem-consonants, e.g. 73 * 1 ?? from *713 or V>3, "ironp from 
“ino, are usually not regarded as quadriliterals or quinqueliterals, but as conjugational 
forms (§ 55); so also the few words which are formed with the prefix 17, as npcfp’P 
flame from 3H7, correspond to the Aramaic conjugation Saphel, 3IT?tP. 

Rem. on (a). The letters r and l, especially, are inserted between the first and second 
radicals, e.g. QD3, Q0p3 to eat up; = 03 <$ sceptre (this insertion of an r is especially 
frequent in Aramaic); nsypT hot wind from q57T to be hot. Cf. Aram. %~\V to roll, expanded 
from (conjugation Pael, corresponding to the Hebrew Piet). In Latin there is a similar 
expansion of fid, scid, tud, jug into findo, scindo, tundo, jungo. At the end of words the 
commonest expansion is by means of *7 and 1, e.g. UpJ axe, 737 ? garden-land (from np(3), 

P'V33 corolla (V’aa cup); cf. § 85, xi. 

Rem. on ( b ). Forms such as frog, npcfco meadow-saffron, nippy shadow of death, 1 

were long regarded as compounds, though the explanation of them all was uncertain. Many 
words of this class, which earlier scholars attempted to explain from Hebrew sources, have 
since proved to be loan-words (§ 1 i), and consequently need no longer be taken into account. 

4. A special class of formations, distinct from the fully developed stems of three 
or four consonants, are ( a ) the Interjections (§ 105), which, as being direct imitations 
of natural sounds, are independent of the ordinary formative laws; (b) the Pronouns. 
Whether these are to be regarded as the mutilated remain s of early developed stems, 
or as relics of a period of language when the formation of stems followed different 


Lexicon. Lexicon = A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, based on 
the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius, by L. Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Britts, 
Oxford, 1906. 

1 1 Consonants which are not found together in roots and stems are called 
incompatible. They are chiefly consonants belonging to the same class, e.g. 33, p3, p3, 
07, an, tp, pa, IT, Ot, ft, OX, S?X, yn, &c., or in the reverse order. 

1 1 So expressly Noldeke in ZAW. 1897, p. 183 ff; but most probably it is to be read 

n^pH darkness from the stem D*72£ [Arab. Zalima, to be dark]. 



laws, must remain undecided. At all events, the many peculiarities of their formation 2 
require special treatment (§ 32 ff). On the other hand, most of the particles (adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions) seem to have arisen in Hebrew from fully developed 
stems, although in many instances, in consequence of extreme shortening, the 
underlying stem is no longer recognizable (see § 99 ff). 

£31. Grammatical Structure. 

P. Dorwald, ‘Die Formenbildungsgesetze des Hebr.’ ( Hilfsbuch jur Lehrer des Hebr.), 

Berlin, 1897, is recommended for occasional reference. 

1. The formation of the parts of speech from the stems (derivation), and their 
inflexion, are effected in two ways: (a) internally by changes in the stem itself, 
particularly in its vowels: ( b ) externally by the addition of formative syllables before 
or after it. The expression of grammatical relations (e.g. the comparative degree and 
some case-relations in Hebrew) periphrastically by means of separate words belongs, 
not to etymology, but to syntax. 

The external method ( b ) of formation, by affixing formative syllables, which occurs e.g. 
in Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more ancient. Yet other fa mi lies of language, and 
particularly the Semitic, at a very early period had recourse also to the internal method, and 
during their youthful vigour widely developed their power of forming derivatives. But the 
continuous decay of this power in the later periods of language made syntactical 
circumlocution more and more necessary. The same process may be seen also e.g. in Greek 
(including modem Greek), and in Latin with its Romance offshoots. 

2. Both methods of formation exist together in Hebrew. The internal mode of 
formation by means of vowel changes is tolerably extensive (bpjp, bpjp, Vttjp; bpj?, bp;?, 
&c.). This is accompanied in numerous cases by external formation also (bpppn, 
b’pjpn, bpjp}, &c.), and even these formative additions again are subject to internal 
change, e.g. bpjpipn, bpjpn. The addition of formative syllables occurs, as in almost all 
languages, chiefly in the formation of the persons of the verb, where the meaning of 
the affixed syllables is for the most part still perfectly clear (see §§ 44, 47). It is also 
employed to distinguish gender and number in the verb and noun. Of case-endings, on 
the contrary, only scanty traces remain in Hebrew (see § 90). 

CHAPTER I 

THE PRONOUN. 

Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 98 ff; Grundriss, i. 296 ff. L. Reinisch, ‘Das 

personl. Fiirwort u. die Verbalflexion in den chamito-semit. Sprachen’ (Wiener Akad. der 

Wiss., 1909). 


§ 32. The Personal Pronoun. The Separate Pronoun. 


2 2 Cf. Hupfeld, ‘ System der semitischen Demonstrativbildung, ’ in the Ztschr.f. d. 
Kunde des Morgenl., vol. ii. pp. 124 ff, 427 ff. 



1. The personal pronoun (as well as the pronoun generally) belongs to the oldest 
and simplest elements of the language (§ 30 s). It must be discussed before the verb, 
since it plays an important part in verbal inflexion (§§ 44, 47). 

2. The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun serve (like the Gk. 
£ytb, ou, Lat. ego, tu, and their plurals) almost exclusively to emphasize the 
nominative-subject (see, however, § 135 d). They are as follows: 


Singular. 

Plural. 


1 st Person, •>cf 3 $ in pause 

Common. I. 

PX, in pause U(S 

we. 

UOCfX in pause UOCfX 

(U0<£ in pause UOCf), (UX) 

2nd Person, nGSx (fix), in pause 

Masc. thou. 

nnd or nnd 

ye- 

m. npx 

2nd Person, PK (’fix properly 

Fem. thou ’px), 

in pause £1X 


radix (radix); irtx (mx) 

3rd Person, Kin 

Masc. he (it) 

they. 

an (-an), naclf 

3rd Person, X’H 

Fem. she (it) 


rad after prefixes ft, m 


The forms enclosed in parentheses are the less common. A table of these pronouns with 
their shortened forms {pronominal suffixes) is given in Paradigm A at the end of this 
Grammar. 


Remarks. 

First Person. 

1. The form Tp'lX is less frequent than pX 1 The former occurs in Phoenician, Moabite, and 
Assyrian, but in no other of the kindred dialects; 1 from the latter the suffixes are derived (§ 
33). The 6 most probably results from an obscuring of an original a (cf. Aram. X38, Arab. 
’ana). The pausal form UG? occurs not only with small disjunctive accents, but even with 
conjunctives; so always in ’M ’0 as I live! also Is 49:18 with Munah, Ps 119:125 with Merkha 


1 1 On the prevalence of rfix in the earlier Books compare the statistics collected by 
Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 251 ff, partly contested by Driver in the Journal of 
Philology, 1882, vol. xi. p. 222 ff. (but cf. his Introduction, ed. 6, p. 135, line 1 f.), but 
thoroughly established by Konig in Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1893, pp. 464 ff. and 478, 
and in his Einleitung in das A. T., p. 168, &c. In some of the latest books ’D3R is not 
found at all, and hardly at all in the Talmud. [For details see the Lexicon., s. v. and 
r?'4x.] 

1 1 In Phoenician and Moabite (inscription of Mesa, line 1) it is written "px, without 
the final 1 ". In Punic it was pronounced anec (Plaut. Poen. 5, 1,8) or anech (5, 2, 35). 
Cf. Schroder, Phoniz. Sprache, p. 143. In Assyrian the corresponding form is anaku, 
in old Egyptian anek, Coptic anok, nok. 












(which, however, has been altered from D e hi), and twice in Mai 1:6. In all these cases there is 
manifestly a disagreement between the vocalization already established and the special laws 
regulating the system of accentuation. 

2. The formation of the plural, in this and the other persons, exhibits a certain analogy 
with that of the noun, while at the same time (like the pronouns of other languages) it is 
characterized by many differences and peculiarities. The short form IHX (13X) from which the 
suffix is derived occurs only in Jer 42:6 fCthihh. The form uptf(cf. § 19 h) only in Ex 16:7, 8, 
Nu 32:32, La 3:42; Ugn in pause , Gn 42:11; in Arabic nahnu is the regular form. In the Misna 
■UN (13X) has altogether supplanted the longer forms. 

3. The pronoun of the 1 st person only is, as a rule in languages, of the common gender, 
because the person who is present and speaking needs no further indication of gender, as does 
the 2nd person, who is addressed (in Greek, Latin, English, &c., this distinction is also 
lacking), and still more the 3rd person who is absent. 

Second Person. 

4. The forms of the 2nd person npx, PX, npx, njtfis, &c., are contracted from ’antd, &c. 

The kindred languages have retained the n before the n, e.g. Arab, ’ana, fem. ’anti, thou; pi. 
’antum, fem. ’antunna, ye. In Syriac mx, fem. VUX are written, but both are pronounced ’at. In 
Western Aramaic P)X is usual for both genders. 

PX (without n) occurs five times, e.g. Ps 6:4, always as K‘'thihh, with npx as Q e re. In three 
places px appears as a masculine, Nu 11:15, Dt 5:24, Ez 28:14. 

The feminine form was originally TlX as in Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic. This form is 
found seven times as fCthibh (Ju 17:2, 1 K 14:2, 2 K 4:16, 23, 8:1, Jer 4:30, Ez 36:13) and 
appears also in the corresponding personal ending of verbs (see § 44 f), especially, and 
necessarily, before suffixes, as ’roS 1 ??]?, § 59 a [c]; cf. also /"as the ending of the 2nd fem. sing, 
of the imperative and imperfect. The final /"was, however, gradually dropped in 
pronunciation, just as in Syriac (see above, I) it was eventually only written, not pronounced. 
The 1 therefore finally disappeared (cf. § 10 k), and hence the Masoretes, even in these seven 
passages, have pointed the word in the text as ’PX to indicate the Q e re PX (see § 17). The same 
final 1 7 appears in the rare (Aramaic) forms of the suffix d", cf (§§ 58, 91). 

5. The plurals npx (with the second vowel assimilated to the fem. form) and IPX (IPX), 
with the tone on the ultima, only partially correspond to the assumed ground-forms antumii, 
fem. antinna, Arab, antum (Aram. pDX, pnjX) and antunna (Aram, PPX, TflJX). The form IPX is 
found only in Ez 34:31 (so Qimhi expressly, others IPX); HJ(Sx (for which some MSS. have 
n|(Sx) only four times, viz. Gn 31:6, Ez 13:11, 20, 34:17; in 13:20 npx (before a a) is even 
used as feminine. 


Third Person. 


6. (a) In XIn and X’H (hu and hi) the X (corresponding to the Elif of prolongation in Arabic, 
cf. § 23 i) might be regarded only as an orthographic addition closing the final long vowel, as 



in XI s ?, X’i?2, &c. The X is, however, always written in the case of the separate pronouns, 1 and 
only as a toneless suffix (§ 33 a) does Xin appear as in, while X’n becomes n. In Arabic (as in 
Syriac) they are written in and ’n but pronounced huwd and hiya, and in Vulgar Arabic even 
huwwa and hiyya. This Arabic pronunciation alone would not indeed be decisive, since the 
vowel complement might have arisen from the more consonantal pronunciation of the 1 and ’; 
but the Ethiopic we e tu ( =hua-tu ) for Xlh, ye e ti\=hia-ti) for X’n (cf. also the Assyrian ya-u-a 
for Xin’) show that the X was original and indicated an original vocalic termination of the two 
words. According to Philippi ( ZDMG . xxviii. 175 and xxix. 371 ff.) XIn arose from a primitive 
Semitic ha-va, X’n from ha-ya. 

(b) The form Xin also stands in the consonantal text (fCthihh) of the Pentateuch 2 (with the 
exception of eleven places) for the fem. X’n. In all such cases the Masora, by the punctuation 
Xin, has indicated the Q e re X’n (Q e re perpetuum, see § 17). The old explanation regarded this 
phenomenon as an archaism which was incorrectly removed by the Masoretes. This 
assumption is, however, clearly untenable, if we consider (1) that no other Semitic language is 
without the quite indispensable distinction of gender in the separate pronoun of the 3rd pers.; 
(2) that this distinction does occur eleven times in the Pentateuch, and that in Gn 20:5, 38:25, 
Nu 5:13, 14 Xin and X’n are found close to one another; (3) that outside the Pentateuch the 
distinction is found in the oldest documents, so that the X’n ca nn ot be regarded as having been 
subsequently adopted from the Aramaic; (4) that those parts of the book of Joshua which 
certainly formed a constituent part of the original sources of the Pentateuch, know nothing of 
this epicene use of Xin. Consequently there only remains the hypothesis, that the writing of 
Xin for X’n rests on an orthographical peculiarity which in some recension of the Pentateuch- 
text was almost consistently followed, but was afterwards very properly rejected by the 
Masoretes. The orthography was, however, peculiar to the Pentateuch-text alone, since it is 
unnecessary to follow the Masora in writing X’n for Xin in 1 K 17:15, Is 30:33, Jb 31:11, or 
xin for X’n in Ps 73:16, Ec 5:8, 1 Ch 29:16. The Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch has the 
correct form in the K e thibh throughout. Levy’s explanation of this strange practice of the 
Masoretes is evidently right, viz. that originally xn was written for both forms (see k, note), 
and was almost everywhere, irrespective of gender, expanded into Xin. On the whole question 
see Driver, Leviticus (in Haupt’s Bible), p. 25 f. In the text Driver always reads xn. 

7. The plural forms QH (nad) and njcf (after prefixes in, in) are of doubtful origin, but an, 
nan have probably been assimilated to n|C? which goes back to a form hinna. In Western 
Aram, pan, ian (pin, ]12X), Syr. henun ( enun ), Arab, humu (archaic form of hum), and Ethiop. 
homu, an 6 or 6 is appended, which in Hebrew seems to reappear in the poetical suffixes ia - , 
ia d", ia <f(§ 911, 3). 

In some passages nacji stands for the feminine (Zc 5:10, Ct 6:8, Ru 1:22; cf. the use of the 
suffix of the 3rd masc. for the 3rd fem., § 135 o and § 145 t). For the quite anomalous an’Ttf 2 
K 9:18 read an’7,V(Jb 32:12). 

8. The pronouns of the 3rd person may refer to things as well as persons. On their 
meaning as demonstratives see § 136. 


1 1 In the inscription of King Mesa (see § 2 d), lines 6 and 27, we find XH for Xin, and 
in the inscription of Esmunazar, line 22, for X’n, but in the Zenjirli inscriptions (see § 

1 m) both xn and in occur (Hadad i, 1. 29). 

ZDMG. ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Lpz. 
1846 ff, since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 

2 2 Also in twelve places in the Babylonian Codex (Prophets) of 916 A.D.; cf. Baer, 
Ezechiel, p. 108 £; Buhl, Canon and Text of the O. T. (Edinb. 1892), p. 240. 



§ 33. Pronominal Suffixes. 

Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 100 f.; Grundriss, i. 306 ff. J. Barth, ‘Beitrage zur 

Suffixlehre des Nerdsemit., ’ inth eAmer. Journ. ofSem. Lang., 1901, p. 193 ff. 

1. The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun (the separate 

pronoun), given in the preceding section, express only the no mi native. 1 The 
accusative and genitive are expressed by forms, usually shorter, joined to the end of 
verbs, nouns, and particles {pronominal suffixes or simply suffixes ); e.g. in (toneless) 
and 1 (from ahu) eum and eius, irPGjFpOj? I have killed him (also Tfl'pWj?), or (with 

ahu contracted into 6) iGjfptpf? thou hast killed him', idiX (also indix) lux eius. 

The same method is employed in all the other Semitic languages, as well as in the 
Egyptian, Persian, Finnish, Tartar, and others; in Greek, Latin, and German we find only 
slight traces of the kind, e.g. German, er gab’s for er gab es; Greek, 7iaTf|p goo for rarcrip 
£|ioU; Latin, eccum, eccos, &c., in Plautus and Terence for ecce eum, ecce eos. 

2. The case which these suffixes represent is— 

(a) When joined to verbs, the accusative (cf., however, § 117 x), e.g. irrdVtti? I 
have killed him. 

(b) When affixed to substantives, the genitive (like 7taxijp poo , pater eius). They 
then serve as possessive pronouns, e.g. nx {abh-i) my father, 1010 his horse, which 
may be either equus eius or equus suus. 

(c) When joined to particles, either the genitive or accusative, according as the 
particles originally expressed the idea of a noun or a verb, e.g. rps, literally 
interstitium mei, between me (cf. mea causa)', but behold me, ecce me. 

{d) Where, according to the Indo-Germanic case-system, the dative or ablative of 
the pronoun is required, the suffixes in Hebrew are joined to prepositions expressing 
those cases (*? sign of the dative, 3 in, from, § 102), e.g. f? to him (ei) and to himself 
(sibi ), 13 in him, (usually ’ad?) from me. 

3. The suffixes of the 2nd person (} ", &c.) are all formed with a k-sound, not, like 
the separate pronouns of the 2nd person, with a /-sound. 

So in all the Semitic languages, in Ethiopic even in the verbal form ( qatalka, thou hast 
killed=}lebr. b?di?). 

4 . The suffix of the verb (the accusative) and the suffix of the noun (the genitive) 
coincide in most forms, but some differ, e.g. T me, , " my. 

Paradigm A at the end of the Grammar gives a table of all the forms of the separate 
pronoun and the suffixes', a fuller treatment of the verbal suffix and the mode of attaching it to 
the verb will be found in § 58 ff, of the noun-suffix in § 91, of the prepositions with suffixes 
in § 103, of adverbs with suffixes § 100 o. 


1 1 On apparent exceptions see § 135 d. 



§ 34. The Demonstrative Pronoun. 


Sing, this HI 1 

Plur. com. these n?<£ (rarely * 7 N) 

m. 


f. nx'r (n'T, it ) 2 



Rem. 1. The feminine form DK T has undoubtedly arisen from DKT, by obscuring of an 
original a to 6 (for NT = HI cf. the Arab, ha-da, this, masc.; for n as the feminine ending, § 80), 
and the forms n'T, iT, both of which are rare, 3 are shortened from DN T. In Ps 132:12 it is used 
as a relative, cf. IT below. In Jer 26:6, iCthibh, nn'NTn (with the article and the demonstrative 
termination n ~) is found for DN T. The forms rfpN and 7N are the plurals of HI and DN T by usage, 
though not etymologically. The form TN occurs only in the Pentateuch (but not in the 
Samaritan text), Gn 19:8, 25, 26:3, 4, &c. (8 times), always with the article, ’7Nn [as well as 
n'i’N, ni?Nn frequently], and in 1 Ch 20:8 without the article [cf. Driver on Dt 4:42]. 4 Both the 
singular and the plural may refer to things as well as persons. 

2. In combination with prepositions to denote the oblique case we find Hf? to this (cf. for 
l 7, § 102 g), nxY?, m'fr to this (fem.), n'i’qP?, to these; nrnN hunc, nNfnN hanc, n'j’tS'DN 
hos, also without TIN, even before the verb Ps 75:8, &c. Note also Hi Tna pretium huius (IK 
21:2), &c. 

2. The secondary form IT occurs only in poetic style, and mostly for the relative, 
like our that for who [see Lexicon., s. v.]. Like 1 WN (§ 36), it serves for all numbers 
and genders. 

Rem. 1. This pronoun takes the article (HITT, DX'-TH, n'j’tSn, TNIT) according to the same rule 
as adjectives, see § 126 u; e.g. Hjn W’Nn 1 this man, but HI this is the man. 

2. Rarer secondary forms, with strengthened demonstrative force, are HTH Gn 24:65, 
37:19; TTtfn fem. Ez 36:35; and shortened ifn, sometimes masc., as in Ju 6:20, 1 S 17:26, 2 K 
23:17, Zc 2:8, Dn 8:16, sometimes/em., 2 K4:25: cf. 1 S 14:1 [and 20:19 LXX; see 
Commentaries and Kittel], 

3. The personal pronouns of the 3rd person also often have a demonstrative sense, see § 

136. 


1 1 In many languages the demonstratives begin with a d-sound (hence called the 
demonstrative sound) which, however, sometimes interchanges with a sibilant. Cf. 
Aram. ]7, 77 masc., N7, 77 fem. (this); Sansk. sa, sa, tat; Gothic sa, so, thata; Germ. 
da, der, die, das; and Eng. the, this, that, &c. Cf. J. Barth, ‘Zum semit. Demonstr. d, ’ 
in ZDMG. 59, 159 ff, and 633 ffi; Sprachwiss. Untersuchungen zum Semit., Lpz. 
1907, p. 30 ff. [See the Lexicon., s. v. HI, and Aram. N7, ’7.] 

2 2 That HI may stand for the feminine, cannot be proved either from Ju 16:28 or from 
the certainly corrupt passage in Jos 2:17. 

3 3 n'T 2 K 6:19, and in seven other places; iT only in Hos 7:16, Ps 132:12. 

4 4 According to Kuenen (cf. above, § 2 n) and Driver, on Lev 18:27 in Haupt’s Bible, 
this 7N is due to an error of the punctuators. It goes back to a time when the vowel of 
the second syllable was not yet indicated by a vowel letter, and later copyists wrongly 
omitted the addition of the n. In Phoenician also it was written 7N, but pronounced ily 
according to Plautus, Poen, v, 1,9. 





§ 35. The Article. 

J. Barth, ‘Der heb. u. der aram. Artikel, ’ in Sprachwiss. Untersuch. zum Semit., Lpz. 

1907, p. 47 ff. 

1. The article, which is by nature a kind of demonstrative pronoun, never appears 
in Hebrew as an independent word, but always in closest connexion with the word 
which is defined by it. It usually takes the form 3, with a and a strengthening of the 
next consonant, e.g. the sun, "l'X’n the river, D S V?,3 the Levites (according to § 

20 m for n'8jn, tnVn). 


Rem. With regard to the Dages in ’ after the article, the rule is, that it is inserted when a n 
or 5? follows the ’ e.g. □ 1 713*3 the Jews, □ 1 D5Tn the weary (D’337’3 La 4:3 Qfre is an exception), 
but 3i8?3, DH^n, 7iD?n, &c. Dages forte also stands after the article in the prefix 'Q in certain 
nouns and in the participles Piel and Pual (see § 52 c) before n, V and 1, except when the 
guttural (or l) has under it a short vowel in a sharpened syllable; thus nninpn Ez 22:5, 33yp3 
the cave, 33jrip3 Ps 37:1 (cf. Jb 38:40, 1 Ch 4:41); but # 39,3 Ps 104:3 (Ec 4:15, 2 Ch 23:12; 
before S Ps 103:4); 3i? ; ttty9,3 Is 23:12; n i '?303,3 Jos 6:22. Before letters other than gutturals 
this p remains without Dages, according to § 20 m. 

2. When the article stands before a guttural, which (according to § 22 b) cannot 
properly be strengthened, the following cases arise, according to the character of the 
guttural (cf. § 27 q). 

(1) In the case of the weakest guttural, 8, and also with “1 (§ 22 c and q), the 

strengthening is altogether omitted. Consequently, the Pathah of the article (since it 
stands in an open syllable) is always lengthened to QameS, e.g. 383 the father, 3118,3 
the other, 383 the mother, the man, 3183 the light, 6 Osop, the foot, 

^8 "in the head, 53th, 3 the wicked. 

So also nw.nNeh 3:13, because syncopated from nW8,3 (cf. verse 14 and Baer 
on the passage); Q’iP^.n (as in Nu 11:4, Ju 9:41, 2 S 23:33, with the 8 orthographically 
retained), for 78,3 Jer 40:4 (cf. 'T8 3 verse 1); Q’TO.n Ec 4:14 for '08,3; 3 , 33 i 3 2 Ch 
22:5 for'38 n(cf 2 K 8:28). 

(2) In the case of the other gutturals either the virtual strengthening takes place (§ 
22 c)—especially with the stronger sounds n and n, less often with V —or the 
strengthening is wholly omitted. In the former case, the Pathah of the article remains, 
because the syllable is still regarded as closed; in the second case, the Pathah is either 
modified to Sfghol or fully lengthened to QameS. That is to say:— 

A. When the guttural has any other vowel than d (~) or 5 ( T "), then 

(1) before the stronger sounds n and n the article regularly remains n; e.g. 8133 
that, tftjdnri the month, TGf" the force, 33333 the wisdom. Before 3, a occurs only in 
’33 Gn 6:19 [not elsewhere], a’pnD.O Is 3:22, Is 17:8 [not elsewhere]; before 

3, always in 33rf3, 333. 


(2) before 3 the Pathah is generally lengthened to QameS, e.g. ptfn the eye, TS?n 
the city, Tntfh the servant, plur. tPbjyb 1 K 12:32; also in Gn 10:17 '’ppy.n is 

the better reading. Exceptions are npK^S?,? Ex 15:10, Q’llV.D 2 S 5:6, 8, Is 42:18,73<#3 
Is 24:2, CTDYyn Is 65:11, p#<$3 Ez 22:7, crapyn Pr 2:13 andrqtfyn Pr 2:17, cm?,*? 1 S 
16:7, Ec 11:7; but T5?b Gn 3:6, Pr 10:26. Cf. Baer on Is 42:18. 

B. When the guttural has d ( ~ ) then 

(1) immediately before a tone-bearing n or 3 the article is always n, otherwise it is 
p; e.g. ayn the people, "inn the mountain, pgn (in pause) the eye, rntfn towards the 
mountain ; but (according to § 22 c) CPdin.p the mountains, py,D the iniquity. 

(2) before n the article is invariably p without regard to the tone; e.g. cqp.p the 
wise man, Idfp the festival. 

C. When the guttural has n the article is p before p e.g. EPtppp.p the months', 
niniQ,! in the waste places (without the article ’n,3 boffrabhoth ) Ez 33:27, ni3pp,p 
Ez 36:35, 38, cf. 2 Ch 27:4; but p before as D’pa^p the sheaves Ru 2:15. 

The gender and number of the noun have no influence on the form of the article. 

Rem. 1. The original form of the Hebrew (and the Phoenician) article -n is generally 
considered to have been bn, the b of which (owing to the proclitic nature of the article) has 
been invariably assimilated to the following consonant, as in n|7’ from yilqah, § 19 d. This 
view was supported by the form of the Arabic article bx (pronounced hat by some modem 
Beduin), the b of which is also assimilated at least before all letters like s and t and before l, n, 
and r, e.g. ’al-Qur’&n but ’as-saha (Beduin has-sana)= Hebr. m’Pn the year. But Barth ( Amer. 
Journ. of Sem. Laug., 1896, p. 7 ff.), following Hupfeld and Stade, has shown that the Hebrew 
article is to be connected rather with the original Semitic demonstrative ha, 1 cf. Arab, hada, 
Aram, haden, &c. The sharpening of the following consonant is to be explained exactly like 
the sharpening after 1 consecutive (§ 49 f; cf. also cases like naa, na?, &c., § 102 k), from the 
close connexion of the ha with the following word, and the sharpening necessarily involved 
the shortening of the vowel. 2 

The Arabic article is supposed to occur in the Old Testament in cmabx 1 K 10:11, 12 (also 
mambx 2 Ch 2:7, 9:10, 11), sandal-wood (?), and in W’ajbX hail, ice=V‘' 3} (Arab, gibs) Ez 
13:11, 13, 38:22, but this explanation can hardly be correct. On the other hand, in the proper 
name lliabx Gn 10:26 the first syllable is probably bx God, as suggested by D. H. Muller (see 
Lexicon, s. v.) andNoldeke, Sitzungsber. der Berl. Akad., 1882, p. 1186. Qlpbx Pr 30:31, 
commonly explained as=Arab. al-qaum, the militia, is also quite uncertain. 


1 1 An original form han, proposed by Ungnad, ‘Der hebr. Art., ’ in OLZ. x (1907), 
col. 210 f., and ZDMG. 1908, p. 80 ff, is open to grave objections. 

2 2 In the Lihyanitic inscriptions collected by Euting (ed. by D. H. Muller in 
Epigraphische Denkmaler aus Arabien, Wien, 1889) the article is n, and also in a 
North Arabian dialect, according to E. Littmann, Safa-inschriften, p. 2, Rem., and p. 
34. 




2. When the prefixes 3, | (§ 102) come before the article, the 3 is elided, and its vowel 

is thrown back to the prefix, in the place of the S e wa (§ 19 k, and § 23 k), e.g. in the 

heaven for (so Ps 36:6); W) for O^rf? to the people, Q’in i | on the mountains, O’ipjn, J 

in the months', also in Is 41:2, read "133,3 instead of the impossible 333,3. Exceptions to this 
rule occur almost exclusively in the later Books: Ez 40:25, 47:22, Ec 8:1, Dn 8:16, Neh 9:19, 
12:33, 2 Ch 10:7, 25:10, 29:27; cfi, however, 1 S 13:21, 2 S 21:20. Elsewhere, e.g. 2 K 7:12, 
the Masora requires the elision in the Q‘re. A distinction in meaning is observed between 
□ivt? about this time (Gn 39:11, 1 S 9:13, &c.) and UV3 first of all (Gn 25:31, &c.). After the 
copula ) {and) elision of the 3 does not take place, e.g. 0S?3). 

3. The words f3<$ earth, 33 mountain, 3!3 feast, 03 people, 33 bull, always appear after the 
article with a long vowel (as in pause)', f3<fn, 333, 333, Q33, 333; cf. also 1138 ark (so in the 
absol. st. in 2 K 12:10, 2 Ch 24:8, but to be read pax), with the article always pax ,3. 

§ 36. The Relative Pronoun. 

The relative pronoun (cf. § 138) is usually the indeclinable 3$$ {who, which, &c.), 
originally a demonstrative pronoun; see further §§138 and 155. In the later books, 
especially Eccles. and the late Psalms, also Lam. (4 times), Jon. (I 7 ), Chron. (twice), 
Ezra (once),—and always in the Canticle (cf. also Ju 7:12, 8:26, 2 K 6:11), is used 
instead; more rarely Ju 5:7, Ct 1:7 (Jb 19:29?); once V before X Ju 6:17 (elsewhere 
$ before a guttural), before 3 even # Ec 3:18, and according to some (e.g. Qimhi) also 
in Ec 2:22. 3 [See Lexicon, s. v.] 

§ 37. The Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. 

1. The interrogative pronoun is ’ft who? (of persons, even before plurals, Gn 33:5, 
Is 60:8, 2 K 18:35, and sometimes also of things Gn 33:8, Ju 13:17, Mi 1:5; cf. also 
’OTIS whose daughter? Gn 24:23; to whom? ’anx whom?) —313, 33 (see b) what? 

(of things).—3px which? what? 

The form -33, -a, &c. (followed by Dages forte conjunct.: even in ’, Hb 2:1, &c., against § 
20 m) may be explained (like the art. -3 § 35 1, and 3 in the imperf. consec.) from the rapid 
utterance of the interrogative in connexion with the following word. Most probably, however, 
the Dages forte is rather due to the assimilation of an originally audible 3 (3a, as Olshausen), 
which goes back through the intermediate forms math, mat to an original mant: so W. Wright, 
Comparative Grammar, Cambridge, 1890, p. 124, partly following Bottcher, Hebraische 
Grammatik, § 261 . A ground-form mant would most easily explain ;a {what?), used in Ex 
16:15 in explanation of la manna, while ;a is the regular Aramaic for who. Socin calls 
attention to the Arabic mah (in pause with an audible h: MufaSSal, 193, 8). Observe further 
that— 

{a) In the closest connexion, by means of Maqqeph, "33 takes a following Dages (§ 20 d), 
e.g. l'3"3a what is it to thee? and even in one word, as OSpa what is it to you? Is 3:15; cf. Ex 
4:2, Mai 1:13, and even before a guttural, 033 Ez 8:6 iCthibh. 


3 3 The full form a^X does not occur in Phoenician, but only E/X (=■$$?), pronounced 
asse, esse (also as, es, is, ys, us), or—especially in the later Punic and in the Poenulus 
of Plautus—W {sa, si, sy, su). Also in New Hebrew has become the common form. 
Cf. Schroder, Phon. Sprache, p. 162 ff and below, § 155; also Bergstrasser, ‘Das 
hebr. Prafix ®, ’ in ZAW. 1909, p. 40 ff. 



(b) Before gutturals in close connexion, by means of Maqqeph or (e.g. Ju 14:18, 1 S 20:1) 
a conjunctive accent, either na is used with a virtual strengthening of the guttural (§ 22 c), so 
especially before n, and, in Gn 31:36, Jb 21:21, before p—or the doubling is wholly emitted. 
In the latter case either (cf. § 35 e-k) a is fully lengthened to Qames (so always before the n 
of the article, except inEc 2:12; also before nad, racf, and so n (Hb 2:18), K (2 S 18:22, 2 K 
8:14), 2? (Gn 31:22, 2 K 8:13), or modified to Sbghdl, especially before V, n, and generally 
before n. The omission of the strengthening also takes place as a rule with n, n, V, when they 
have not QameS, and then the form is either na or HQ, the latter especially before n or 57, if 
Maqqeph follows. 

The longer forms na and na are also used (na even before letters which are not gutturals) 
when not connected by Maqqeph but only by a conjunctive accent. As a rule na is then used, 
but sometimes na when at a greater distance from the principal tone of the sentence, Is 1:5, Ps 
4:3. (On na in the combinations na?, na?, and even natf, 1 S 1:8, cf. § 102 k and 1.) 

(c) In the principal pause na is used without exception; also as a rule with the smaller 
disjunctives, and almost always before gutturals (na only in very few cases). On the other 
hand, na more often stands before letters which are not gutturals, when at a greater distance 
from the principal tone of the sentence, e.g. 1 S 4:6, 15:14, 2 K 1:7, Hag 1:9 (see Kohler on 
the passage), Ps 10:13, Jb 7:21; cf., however, Pr 31:2, and Delitzsch on the passage. 

2. On ’a and na as indefinite pronouns in the sense of quicunque, quodcunque, and 
as relatives, is qui, id quod, &c., see § 137 c. 

CHAPTER II 

THE VERB 
§ 38. General View 

Verbal stems are either original or derived. They are usually divided into— 

(a) Verbal stems proper {primitive verbs), which exhibit the stem without any 
addition, e.g. 770 he has reigned. 

(b) Verbal derivatives, i.e. secondary verbal stems, derived from the pure stem 
(letter a), e.g. 1777 to sanctify, 177777 to sanctify oneself, from 177j? to be holy. These 
are usually called conjugations (§ 39). 

(c) Denominatives , l i.e. verbs derived from nouns (like the Latin causari, 
praedari, and Eng. to skin, to stone), or even from particles (see d, end) either in a 
primitive or derivative form, e.g. 7“8, Qal and Pi 'el, to pitch a tent, from ’?"($< tent, 
17 , *ll7n and 177'17 to take root, and 17717 to root out, from 177'17 root (§ 52 h). 

This does not exclude the possibility that, for nouns, from which denominative verbs are 
derived, the corresponding (original) verbal stem may still be found either in Hebrew or in the 
dialects. The meaning, however, is sufficient to show that the denominatives have come from 
the noun, not from the verbal stem, e.g. ru?’ 1 ? a brick (verbal stem p*7 to be white), denomin. 


1 1 Cf. W. J. Gerber, Die hebr. Verbs denom., insbes. im theol. Sprachgebr. des A. T., 
Lpz. 1896. 



pb to make bricks; Vj a fish (verbal stem 7J7 to be prolific), deno mi n. M7 to fish; “Tin to winter 
(from 'pdn autumn, winter, stem rpn to pluck); yip to pass the summer (from f’<jf summer, 
stem f’p to be hot). 

On ‘Semitic verbs derived from particles’ see P. Haupt in the Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., 
xxii (1906), 257 ff. 


§ 39. Ground-form, and Derived Stems 
Brockelmann, Sem. Sprachwiss., p. 119 ff.; Grundriss, p. 504 ff. 

1. The 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect in the form of the pure stem (i.e. in Qal, see 
e) is generally regarded, lexicographically and grammatically, as the ground-form of 
the verb (§ 30 a), e.g. bpp he has killed, 753 he was heavy, fop he was little? From 
this form the other persons of the Perfect are derived, and the Participle also is 
connected with it. b'Op or bttp, like the Imperative and Infinitive construct in sound, 
may also be regarded as an alternative ground-form, with which the Imperfect (see § 
47) is connected. 

In verbs VS (i.e. with 1 for their second radical) the stem-form, given both in Lexicon and 
Grammar, is not the 3rd sing. masc. Perfect (consisting of two consonants), but the form with 
medial 1, which appears in the Imperative and Infinitive; e.g. miP to return (3rd pers. perf. 3tP): 
the same is the case in most stems with medial ’, e.g. pt to judge. 

2. From the pure stem, or Qal, the derivative stems are formed according to an 
unvarying analogy, in which the idea of the stem assumes the most varied shades of 
meaning, according to the changes in its form (intensive, frequentative, privative, 
causative, reflexive, reciprocal; some of them with corresponding passive forms), e.g. 
7 »b to learn, 7&b to teach; 3DP to lie, T3$n to lay; OQW to judge, to contend. In 
other languages such formations are regarded as new or derivative verbs, e.g. Germ. 
fallen (to fall ), fallen (to fell); trinken (to drink), tranken (to drench); Lat. lactere (to 
suck, Germ, saugen), lactare (to suckle, Germ, saugen); iacere (to throw), iacere (to 
lie down); yivopat, yswaco. In Hebrew, however, these formations are incomparably 
more regular and systematic than (e.g.) in Greek, Latin, or English; and, since the 
time of Reuchlin, they have usually been called conjugations of the primitive form 
(among the Jewish grammarians DP’]?, i.e. formations, or more correctly species), and 
are always treated together in the grammar and lexicon. 1 

3. The changes in the primitive form consist either in internal modification by 
means of vowel-change and strengthening of the middle consonant (btsp, b?p; bttip, 
bp ip; cf. to lie, to lay; to fall, to fell), or in the repetition of one or two of the stem- 
consonants (bbtpp, bp’ppp), or finally in the introduction of formative additions (bap)), 
which may also be accompanied by internal change (b’apn, bappn). Cf. § 31 b. 

In Aramaic the formation of the conjugations is effected more by formative additions than 
by vowel-change. The vocalic distinctions have mostly become obsolete, so that, e.g. the 


2 2 For the sake of brevity, however, the meaning in Hebrew-English Lexicons is 
usually given in the Infinitive, e.g. 7ab to learn, properly he has learnt. 

1 1 The term Conjugation thus has an entirely different meaning in Hebrew and Greek 
or Latin grammar. 



reflexives with the prefix rin, pK, PS have entirely usurped the place of the passives. On the 
other hand, Arabic has preserved great wealth in both methods of formation, while Hebrew in 
this, as in other respects, holds the middle place (§ 1 m). 

4. Grammarians differ as to the number and arrangement of these conjugations. 
The common practice, however, of calling them by the old grammatical terms, 
prevents any misunderstanding. The simple form is called Qal (bj? light, because it has 
no formative additions); the others (DHIS heavy, being weighted, as it were, with the 
strengthening of consonants or with formative additions) take their names from the 
paradigm of 'TUB he has done, 1 which was used in the earliest Jewish grammatical 
works. Several of these have passives which are distinguished from their actives by 
more obscure vowels. The common conjugations (including Qal and the passives) are 
the seven following, but very few verbs exhibit them all: 


1. Qal 

2. Niph'al 

3. Pi'el 

5. Hiph'il 
7. Hithpa'el 


Active. 

roj? to kill. 

to kill oneself (rarely 
passive). 

7’iDp to kill many, to 
massacre. 

Vtpjpn to cause to kill, 
to kill oneself. 


Passive. 
(Cf. § 52 e.) 


4. Pu'afrtDi?. 


6. Hoph'al ^ipn. 
[Very rare, Hothpa'al ^Pjppn.] 


There are besides several less frequent conjugations, some of which, however, are 
more common in the kindred languages, and even in Hebrew (in the weak verb) 
regularly take the place of the usual conjugations (§ 55). 

In Arabic there is a greater variety of conjugations, and their arrangement is more 
appropriate. According to the Arabic method, the Hebrew conjugations would stand thus: 1. 
Qal] 2. Pi 'el and Pu'al ; 3. Pd 7and Po 'al (see § 55 b); 4. Hiph 'it and Hoph'al ; 5. Hithpa 'el 
and Hothpa 'al\ 6. Hithpd 'el (see § 55 b); 7. Niph 'al\ 8. Hithpa 'el (see § 54 1); 9. Pi 'lei (see § 
55 d). A more satisfactory division would be into three classes: (1) The intensive Pi'el with 
the derived and analogous forms Pu 'al and Hithpa 'el. (2) The causative Hiph 'it with its 
passive Hoph 'al, and the analogous forms (Saph 'el and Tiph 'el). (3) The reflexive or passive 
Niph 'al. 


1 1 This paradigm was borrowed from the Arabic grammarians, and, according to 
Bacher, probably first adopted throughout by Abulwalid. It was, however, unsuitable 
on account of the guttural, and was, therefore, usually exchanged in later times for 
7j?9, after the example of Moses Qimhi. This verb has the advantage, that all its 
conjugations are actually found in the Old Testament. On the other hand, it has the 
disadvantage of indistinctness in the pronunciation of some of its forms, e.g. rtjjps, 
Q07iP9. The paradigm of 7Bj?, commonly used since the time of Danz, avoids this 
defect, and is especially adapted for the comparative treatment of the Semitic dialects, 
inasmuch as it is found with slight change (Arab, and Ethiop. 7np) in all of them. It is 
true that in Hebrew it occurs only three times in Qal, and even then only in poetic 
style (Ps 139:19, Jb 13:15, 24:14); yet it is worth retaining as a model which has been 
sanctioned by usage. More serious is the defect, that a number of forms of the 
paradigm of Top leave the beginner in doubt as to whether or not there should be a 
Dages in the B e gadk e phath letters, and consequently as to the correct division of the 
syllables. 



§ 40. Tenses. Moods. Flexion 


A. Ungnad, ‘Die gegenseitigen Beziehungen der Verbalformen im Grundstamm des 
semit. Verbs,’ in ZDMG. 59 (1905), 766 ff., and his ‘Zum hebr. Verbalsystem’, in 
Beitrdge zur Assyriologie ed. by Fr. Delitzsch and P. Haupt, 1907, p. 55 ff. 

1. While the Hebrew verb, owing to these derivative forms or conjugations, 
possesses a certain richness and copiousness, it is, on the other hand, poor in the 
matter of tenses and moods. The verb has only two tense -forms (Perfect and 
Imperfect, see the note on § 47 a), besides an Imperative (but only in the active), two 
Infinitives and a Participle. All relations of time, absolute and relative, are expressed 
either by these forms (hence a certain diversity in their meaning, § 106 ff.) or by 
syntactical combinations. Of moods properly so called (besides the Imperfect 
Indicative and Imperative ), only the Jussive and Optative are sometimes indicated by 
express modifications of the Imperfect-form (§ 48). 

2. The inflexion of the Perfect, Imperfect, and Imperative as to persons, differs 
from that of the Western languages in having, to a great extent, distinct forms for the 
two genders, which correspond to the different forms of the personal pronoun. It is 
from the union of the pronoun with the verbal stem that the personal inflexions of 
these tenses arise. 

The following table will serve for the beginner as a provisional scheme of the 
formative syllables (ajformatives and preformatives) of the two tenses. The three 
stem-consonants of the strong verb are denoted by dots. Cf. § 44 ff. and the 
Paradigms. 


Singular. 
3. m. ■ 

3. / n: ■ ■ 

2. m. Fi 

2 . f i • • 

1. c. Vl 

Singular. 

3. m. ■ 

3- f 

2. m. ■ ■ 

2 ■ f ■ ' 

1 . c. ■ 


Perfect 

I 

3. c. 1 

2. m. Q0 

2. f. IB 

1 . c. « 

Imperfect 

’3 . m. 1 

• n 3. / ru 

n 2. m. 1 

• n 2. f. ru 

X 1. C . 


Plural. 


Plural. 


§ 4 1. Variations from the Ordinary Form of the Strong Verb. 


The same laws which are normally exhibited in stems with strong (unchangeable) 
consonants, hold good for all other verbs. Deviations from the model of the strong 
verb are only modifications due to the special character or weakness of certain 
consonants, viz. :— 













(a) When one of the stem-consonants (or radicals) is a guttural. In this case, 
however, the variations only occur in the vocalization (according to § 22), not in the 
consonants. The guttural verbs (§§ 62-65) are, therefore, only a variety of the strong 
verb. 

(b) When a stem-consonant ( radical) disappears by assimilation (§ 19 b-f), or 
when the stem originally, consisted of only two consonants {verbs f'S, and V'V, as 
mi, Pj?, mp, §§ 66, 67, 72). 


(c) When one of the stem-consonants ( radicals ) is a weak letter. In this case, 
through aphaeresis, elision, &c., of the weak consonant, various important deviations 
from the regular form occur. Cf. § 68 ff. for these verbs, such as httb, Km, nPj. 

Taking the old paradigm Ps73 as a model, it is usual, following the example of the Jewish 
grammarians, to call the first radical of any stem 2, the second V, and the third P. Hence the 
expressions, verb X"2 for a verb whose first radical is X (primae radicalis [.ye. literae ] X); TV 
for mediae radicalis 1; V'V for a verb whose second radical is repeated to form a third. 

The Strong Verb. 

§ 42. 

As the formation of the strong verb is the model also for the weak verb, a statement of the 
general formative laws should precede the treatment of special cases. 

Paradigm B, together with the Table of the personal preformatives and afformatives given 
in § 40 c, offers a complete survey of the normal forms. A full explanation of them is given in 
the following sections (§§ 43-55), where each point is elucidated on its first occurrence; thus 
e.g. the inflexion of the Perfect, the Imperfect and its modifications, will be found under Qal, 
&c. 


The Pure Stem, or Qal. 

§ 43, Its Form and Meaning. 

The common form of the 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect Qal is Pttp, with d 
(Pathah ) in the second syllable, especially in transitive verbs (but see § 44 c). There 
is also a form with e {Sere, originally i J, and another with o {Holem, originally u) in 
the second syllable, both of which, however, have almost always an intransitive 1 
meaning, and serve to express states and qualities, e.g. 733 to be heavy, fop to be 
small. 

In Paradigm B a verb middle a, a verb middle e, and a verb middle 5 are accordingly 
given side by side. The second example 733 is chosen as showing, at the same time, when the 
Dages lene is to be inserted or omitted. 


1 1 But cf. such instances as Jer 48:5. In Arabic also, transitive verbs are found with 
middle i , corresponding to Hebrew verbs with e in the second syllable. Hence P. 
Haupt {Proc. Amer. Or. Soc., 1894, p. ci f.) prefers to distinguish them as verba 
voluntaria (actions which depend on the will of the subject) and involuntaria (actions 
or states independent of the will of the subject). 




Rem. 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal vowel, and hence on it depends 
the distinction between the transitive and intransitive meaning. The QameS of the first 
syllable is lengthened from an original a (cf. Arabic qatala), but it can be retained in Hebrew 
only immediately before the tone, or at the most (with an open ultima) in the counter-tone 
with Metheg; otherwise, like all the pretonic vowels (a, e), it becomes S e wd, e.g. DOS'??]? 2nd 
plur. masc. In the Aramaic dialects the vowel of the first syllable is always reduced to S e wa, 
as 70p=Hcbr. ’TOj?. The intransitive forms in Arabic are qdtild, qatula ; in Hebrew (after the 
rejection of the final vowel) j'being in the tone-syllable has been regularly lengthened to e, 
and u to o. 

2. Examples of denominatives in Qal are: inn to cover with pitch, from inn pitch ; niQ to 
salt, from ri?$ salt', 13# (usually Hiph.) to buy or sell corn, from 13 <$ corn', see above, § 38 c. 

§ 44 . Flexion of the Perfect of Qal . 1 

1. The formation of the persons of the Perfect is effected by the addition of certain 
forms of the personal pronoun, and marks of the 3rd fem. sing, and 3rd pi. (as 
ajformatives ) to the end of the verbal-stem, which contains the idea of a predicate, and 
may be regarded, in meaning if not in form, as a Participle or verbal adjective. For 
the 3rd pers. sing. masc. Perfect, the pronominal or subject idea inherent in the finite 
verb is sufficient: thus, he has killed, rr^Gf]? thou hast killed (as it were, killing 
thou, or a killer thou), a killer wast thou=7im *7 top; NT he was fearing, np - NT ye were 
fearing=nT- IN NT. The ending of the 1st pers. plur. Qr) is also certainly connected with 
the termination of uptfN, UN we (§ 32 b, d). The afformative of the 1st pers. sing. (T) 

is to be referred, by an interchange of 3 and n (cf. § 33 f), to that form of the pronoun 
which also underlies T'iJN, I. 2 In the third person n ~ (originally n ", cf. below, f) is the 
mark of the feminine, as in a great number of nouns (§ 80 c), and 1 is the termination 
of the plural; cf., for the latter, the termination of the 3rd and 2nd pers. plur. Imperf. 
una in Arabic and u (often also fi) in Hebrew, also una (in the construct state u) as the 
plural termination of masc. nouns in literary Arabic. 

2. The characteristic Pathah of the second syllable becomes Sdwd before an 
afformative beginning with a vowel, where it would otherwise stand in an open 
syllable (as ntftp.j?, idftp, J7; but in pause TGfj?). Before an afformative beginning 
with a consonant the Pathah remains, whether in the tone-syllable (T?(&i?, y?Gfj?, 

in pause &c.) or before it. In the latter case, however, the QameS 

of the first syllable, being no longer a pretonic vowel, becomes vocal Sjwa\ as QGai 1 ?t?i?, 
cf. § 27 i and § 43 b. On the retention of a with Metheg of the counter-tone in 
the Perf. consecutive, cf. § 49 i. 

Rem. 1. Verbs middle e in Hebrew (as in Ethiopic, but not in Arabic or Aramaic) 
generally change the E-sound in their inflexion into Pathah (frequently so even in the 3rd 
sing. masc. Perf.). This tendency to assimilate to the moro common verbs middle a may also 


1 1 Cf. Noldeke, ‘Die Endungen des Perfects’ ( Untersuchungen zur semit. Gramm, 
ii.), in ZDMG. vol. 38, p. 407 ffi, and more fully in Beitrage zur sem. Sprachwiss., 
Strassb. 1904, p. 15 ff. 

2 2 According to Noldeke, l.c., p. 419, the original Semitic termination of the 1st sing. 
Perf. was most probably ku; cf. the Ethiopic qatalku, Arabic qataltu. 



be explained from the laws of vocalization of the tone-bearing closed penultima, which does 
not readily admit of Sere, and never of Hireq, of which the Sere is a lengthening (cf. § 26 p). 
On the other hand, Sere is retained in an open syllable; regularly so in the weak stems X"b (§ 
74 g), before suffixes (§ 59 i), and in the pausal forms of the strong stem in an open tone- 
syllable, e.g. nj?cfj itcleaveth, Jb 29:10 (not n]?d7, cf. 2 S 1:23, Jb 41:15; even (contrary to § 
29 q) in a closed pausal syllable, e.g. p$, Dt 33:12 (out of pause p$, Is 32:16); but bgj? Is 
33:9, &c., according to § 29 q. 

2. In some weak stems middle a, the Pathah under the second radical sometimes, in a 
closed toneless syllable, becomes ”, and, in one example, Thus from tZ/T: nnpTl and thou 
shaltpossess it, Dt 17:14; nJTOT] Dt 19:1; □ppTl Dt 4:1, and frequently; from 7b; to bring 
forth, to beget ; jdnb; Ps 2:7 (cf. Nu 11:12, Jer 2:27, 15:10); from ttbS; □ppsi Mai 3:20; from 
bNtt>; 1 have asked him, 1 S 1:20 (Ju 13:6), and three times QflbSP 1 S 12:13, 25:5, Jb 
21:29. Qimhi already suggests the explanation, that the i\e) of these forms of btfP and tth 1 is 
the original vowel, since along with bxtf and tth; are also found bx$ and tth; (see the 
Lexicon). The possibility of this explanation cannot be denied (especially in the case of tsh;, 
see § 69 s); the /In these forms might, however, equally well have arisen from an attenuation 
of a (§ 27 s), such as must in any case be assumed in the other instances. Moreover, it is 
worthy of notice that in all the above cases the /Is favoured by the character of the following 
consonant (a sibilant or dental), and in most of them also by the tendency towards 
assimilation of the vowels (cf. § 54 k and § 64 f). 

3. In verbs middle 5, the Holem is retained in the tone-syllable, e.g. Pp'P thou didst 
tremble', ibdb; in pause for lb?,; they were able', but in a toneless closed syllable the original 
short vowel appears in the form of a QameS hatuph', I have prevailed against him, Ps 
13:5; Gjibb.T (see § 49 h) then shalt thou be able, Ex 18:23; in a toneless open syllable it 
becomes vocal ifwa, e.g. nbp;, lb,?;. 

4. Rarer forms 1 are: Sing. 3rd fem. in n ” (as in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Aramaic), e.g. nbiX it 
is gone, Dt 32:36; nndiffa) Is 23:15 (in the Aramaic form, for nn|I?3;); from a verb V’V, rpP], cf. 
§ 72 o. This original feminine ending -ath is regularly retained before suffixes, see § 59 a; and 
similarly in stems rrb, either in the form ath (which is frequent also in stems N"b § 74 g), or 
with the Pathah weakened to vocal S’wa before the pleonastic ending n ~, e.g. nnb.J § 75 i. In 
Ez 31:5 the Aramaic form xnaa occurs instead of nnrip. 

2nd masc. nn for n (differing only orthographically), e.g. nmdb thou hast dealt 
treacherously, Mai 2:14; cf. 1 S 15:3, Gn 3:12 (nncfa which is twice as common as ndu, cf. § 
66 h); Gn 21:23, 2 S 2:26, 2 K 9:3, Is 2:6, Ps 56:9 (so also in Hiphil; 2 K 9:7, Is 37:23, Ps 
60:4). 

2nd fem. has sometimes a Yodh at the end, as in ppgn thou wentest, Jer 31:21; cf. 2:33, 
3:4, 5, 4:19 (but read the ptcp. nv<tf ’ tf, with the LXX, instead of the 2nd fem.),46 n , and so 
commonly in Jeremiah, and Ez (16 18 , &c.); see also Mi 4 13 , Ru 3:3, 4. TO bn, &c., is really 


1 'Many of these forms, which are uncommon in Hebrew, are usual in the other 
Semitic dialects, and may, therefore, be called Aramaisms (Syriasms) or Arabisms. 
They must not, however, be regarded as cases of borrowing, but as a return to original 
form s . 



intended, for the vowel signs in the text belong to the marginal reading pppp (without 1 ) 1 as in 
the corresponding pronoun ’PX (’Fix) § 32 h. The ordinary form has rejected the final i, but it 
regularly reappears when pronominal suffixes are added (§ 59 a, c). 

1st pers. comm, sometimes without Yodh, as pytf; Ps 140:13, Jb 42:2, 1 K 8:48, Ez 16:59 
(all in K e thibh), Ps 16:2, without a Q e re; in 2 K 18:20 also pp<fx is really intended, as appears 
from Is 36:5. The Q e re requires the ordinary form, to which the vowels of the text properly 
belong, whilst the K e thibh is probably to be regarded as the remains of an earlier orthography, 
which omitted vowel-letters even at the end of the word. 

10 as the termination of the 2nd plur. m. for ap Ez 33:26, might just possibly be due to the 
following n (cfi, for an analogous case, Mi 3:12, § 87 e), but is probably a copyist’s error. 

Plur. 2nd fern, in rnqS- (according to others n|<$-) Am 4:3, but the reading is very doubtful; 
since n follows, it is perhaps merely due to dittography; c£, however, n3(tfx § 32 i. 

3rd plur. comm, has three times the very strange termination p 2 ; prj,; Dt 8:3, 16 (both 
before X, and hence, no doubt, if the text is correct, to avoid a hiatus), and in the still more 
doubtful form ppx Is 26:16; on p in the Imperf. see § 47 m; on the affixed X in Jos 10:24, Is 
28:12, see §23 l 

It is very doubtful whether, as in most Semitic languages (see § 47 c, note), the 3rd fern, 
plur. in Hebrew was originally distinguished from the 3rd masc. plur. by the termination n 
as in Biblical Aramaic. Noldeke ( ZDMG. 38 [1884], p. 411) referred doubtfully to the textual 
readings in Dt 21:7, Jos 15:4, 18:12, 14, 19, Jer 2:15, 22:6, where the Masora uniformly 
inserts the termination u, and to Gn 48:10 in the Samaritan Pentateuch, Gn 49:22, 1 S 4:15, Ps 
18:35, Neh 13:10. In his Beitrdge zur sem. Sprachwiss., p. 19, however, he observes that the 
construction of a fem. plural with the 3rd sing. fem. is not unexampled, and also that n is often 
found as a mistake for 1 . On the other hand Mayer Lambert ( Une serie de Qere ketib, Paris, 
1891, p. 6 ff.) explains all these K e thibh, as well as Ps 73:2, Jer 50:6 (?), and (against 
Noldeke) 1 K 22:49 (where n is undoubtedly the article belonging to the next word), Jb 16:16 
(where the masc. US requires the marginal reading), also Jer 48:41, 51:56, Ez 26:2, Ps 68:14, 
as remains of the 3rd fem. plur. in n ~. The form was abandoned as being indistinguishable 
from the (later) form of the 3rd fem. sing., but tended to be retained in the perfect of verbs H"P, 
as rrn K e thihh six times in the above examples. 

5. The afformatives p, (p), ’p, U are generally toneless, and the forms with these inflexions 
are consequently Mile! (ppGfp, &c.); with all the other afformatives they are Milra (§15 c). 
The place of the tone may, however, be shifted: (a) by the pause (§ 29 i-v), whenever a vowel 
which has become vocal S e wa under the second stem-consonant is restored by the pause; as 
nP<$? for ncftp.p (npcfr for n<fp, 7 ), and iPflfp for ICftp.p (ixtfa for ItSV.a; (b) in certain cases after 
wdw consecutive of the Perfect (see § 49 h). 

1 1 Where the Masora apparently regards the ’p as the termination of the 2nd sing, 
fem., e.g. in Jer 2:20 (twice), Mi 4:13, it has rather taken the form as 1st pers. sing. 

(cf. Stade, Gramm., p. 253); so in Ju 5:7, where ’Flip j?, on account of verse 12, must 
either have originally been intended as 2nd sing, fem., or is due to an erroneous 
pronunciation of the form nap as pa p instead of 3rd sing. fem. na p (as LXX). 

2 2 That these examples can hardly be referred to a primitive Semitic ending un in the 

3rd plur. Perfi, has been shown by Noldeke in ZDMG. vol. 38, p. 409 ff; cf. also 
ZDMG. vol. 32, p. 757 £, where G. Hoffmann proves that the terminations in Nun of 
the 3rd plur. in Aramaic, formerly adduced by us, are secondary forms. [See also 
Driver, Heb. Tenses 3 , p. 6 note.] 



6 . Contraction of a final n with the n of the afformative occurs e.g. in ’rids Hag 2:5, &c.; 
cf. Is 14:20, &c., in the Perf. Poel ; Dt 4:25 in the Hiphit of nnitf; Is 21:2, &c., in the Hiphit of 
rnuf Contraction of a final 3 with the afformative 13 occurs in UCjn Gn 34:16; in Niph. Ezr 9:7, 
cf. 2 Ch 14:10; in Hiph. 2 Ch 29:19; with the afformative HJ in the Imperfect Qal Ez 17:23; 
Piel Ps 71:23, where with Baer and Ginsburg n|d7b is to be read, according to others n|dih 
(cf. in Polel n|dph Ez 32:16), but certainly not rutflb with the Mantua ed., Opitius and Hahn; 
with rn in the Imperat. Hiph. Gn 4:23, Is 32:9. 

§ 45. The Infinitive. 

F. Pratorius, ‘ Ueher den sog. Inf. absol. des Hebr., ’in ZDMG. 1902, p. 546 ff. 

1. The Infinitive is represented in Hebrew by two forms, a shorter and a longer; 
both are, however, strictly speaking, independent nouns (verbal substantives ). The 
shorter form, the Infinitive construct (in Qal *7'Dp, 1 sometimes incorrectly 7110;?), is 
used in very various ways, sometimes in connexion with pronominal suffixes, or 
governing a substantive in the genitive, or with an accusative of the object (§ 115), 
sometimes in connexion with prepositions (7'B?7 to kill, § 114 f), and sometimes in 
dependence upon substantives as genitive, or upon verbs as accusative of the object. 
On the other hand, the use of the longer form, the Infinitive absolute (in Qal Vittj?, 
sometimes also V t3j?, obscured from original qatat), is restricted to those cases in 
which it emphasizes the abstract verbal idea, without regard to the subject or object of 
the action. It stands most frequently as an adverbial accusative with a finite verb of 
the same stem (§113 h-s ). 1 

The flexibility and versatility of the Infin. constr. and the rigidity and inflexibility 
of the Infin. absol. are reflected in their vocalization. The latter has unchangeable 
vowels, while the o of the Infin. constr. may be lost. For 7'0?, according to § 84a, e, 
goes back to the ground-form qutul. 

Other forms of the Infin. constr. Qal of the strong verb are— 

( a ) * 7 pi?, e.g. to lie, Gn 34:7; 73'iP to sink, Ec 12:4; especially with verbs which have a 
in the second syllable of the Imperf.: hence sometimes also with those, whose second or third 
radical is a guttural (frequently besides the ordinary form). All the examples (except 33$, see 
above) occur in the closest connexion with the following word, or with suffixes (see § 61 c). 
In Ez 21:33 the Masora seems to treat n?(^? (verse 20, in pause rntf?) as an Infinitivc=n'3i?7; 
probably rnqf? should be read. 

(b) n’7t?j? and, attenuated from it, n’7tpi?; 37 ipj 7 and 37ip[? (which are feminine forms 2 of 7?i? 
and 7'Op, mostly from intransitive verbs, and sometimes found along with forms having no 
feminine ending in use), e.g. 37'ipK? to be guilty, Lv 5:26, rUDX to love, to hate; nXT?, 


1 1 Cf. the analogous forms of the noun, § 93 t. 

1 1 The terms absolute and construct are of course not to be understood as implying 
that the Infin. constr. 7'Of? forms the construct state (see § 89) of the Infin. absol. (7i3j? 
ground-form qatat). In the Paradigms the Inf. constr., as the principal form, is placed 
before the other, under the name of Infinitive simply. 

2 2 According to the remark of Elias Levita on Qimhi’s Mikhlol, ed. Rittenb., 14 a, 
these feminine form s occur almost exclusively in connexion with the preposition 7. 



often in Dt., to fear, rnj?T to be old ; to meet (in nX7i?7 § 19 k); Hi??"]' 1 ? to lie down, Lv 
20:16; nn#a7 to anoint. Ex 29:29; nxijn 1 ? to wash. Ex 30:18, &c.; nxai?7 (also a subst.= 
uncleanness, like nxap) to be unclean, Lv 15:32; 737 p? to approach, Ex 36:2, &c.; cf. Lv 
12:4, 5, Dt 11:22, Is 30:19, Ez 21:16, Hag 1:6; also nj??| i 7 to be far off, Ez 8:6; nbao to pity, Ez 
16:5; cf. Ho 7:4. On the other hand in nbao Gn 19:16, the original a has been modified to e; 
cf. n|7T0 Is 8:11, &c. 

(c) In the Aramaic ma nn er (7t?i?a but cf. also Arab, maqtal ) there occur as Infin. Qal\ 
ni7$a to send, Est 9:19; X7i?a to call and 3708 to depart, Nu 10:2 (Dt 10:11); nj?a to take, 2 Ch 
19:7, &c.; X ; fra to carry, Nu 4:24, &c. (cf. even niX'^a’ 1 ? Ez 17:9); also with a femini n e ending 
773?,a to go up, Ezr 7:9, &c.; cf. for these forms (almost all very late) Ryssel, De Elohistae 
Pentateuchici sermone, p. 50, and Strack on Nu 4:24. Cf. also 7333? followed by nx, Is 13:19, 
Am 4:11, (§ 115 d). 

( d) n’jdbi? in n#d) Gn 8:7; n’ycS’ Nu 14:16; probably also n#db Ex 31:5, 35:33. 

2. A kind of Gerund is formed by the Infin. constr. with the preposition 7; as 7'0j?7 
ad interficiendum, 7'9)7 ad cadendum (see § 28 a). 

The blending of the 7 with the Infin. constr. into a single grammatical form seems to be 
indicated by the firmly closed syllable, cf. 33$7 Gn 34:7; 7'3)7 Ps 118:13, with Dages lene in 
the 3 =lin-pdl; hence, also liq-tol, &c.; but7'3)3 bin e phdl, Jb 4:13; 7 '3)3 2 S 3:34. Exceptions 
X'3?'?Nu 4:23, 8:24; fin) 1 ?) Ban) 1 ? Jer 1:10, 18:7, 31:28; 717^7 Jer 47:4; niat?7 Jer 11:19, &c., 

Ps 37:14; 71737 2 Ch 34:10; according to some also 3 307 Nu 21:4 and tth37 2 Ch 28:10 (Baer 
B>337); on the other hand l'3#3 Gn 35:22; 7'3J3 Jer 17:2. For the meaningless Ezr 10:16 
read Bhf?- 


§ 46, The Imperative. 

1. The ground-forms of the Imperative, 7'taj? (properly q e M, which is for an 
original qutul), and 7t?j? (see below, c), the same in pronunciation as the form s of the 
Infin. constr. (§ 45), are also the basis for the formation of the Imperfect (§ 47 ). 1 They 
represent the second person, and have both fern, and plur. forms. The third person is 
supplied by the Imperfect in the Jussive (§ 109 b); and even the second person must 
always be expressed by the Jussive, if it be used with a negative, e.g. 7'tii?P"7x ne 
occidas (not 7'tij? - 7x). The passives have no Imperative, but it occurs in the reflexives, 
as Niphal and Hithpael . 2 

2. The Afformatives of the 2nd sing.fem. and the 2nd plur. masc. and fem. are 
identical in every case with those of the Imperfect (§ 47 c). In the same way, the 
Imperative of the 2nd sing, masc., in common with the Imperfect, ad mi ts of the 
lengthening by the n ~paragogicum (§ 48 i), as, on the other hand, there are certain 
shortened forms of this person analogous to the Jussive (§ 48. 5). 

Rem. 1. Instead of the form 7‘0p (sometimes also plene, e.g. 7ia# Ec 12:13; before 
Maqqeph ”7tpi? with QameS hatuph), those verbs which have an a in the final syllable of the 


1 1 The Infin. absol., like the Greek Infin., is also sometimes used for the Imperative 
(§113 bb). Cf. in general, Koch , Der semitische Inf. (Schaffhausen, 1874). 

2 2 In Hophal an Imperative is found only twice (Ez 32:19, Jer. 49:8), and closely 
approximating in meaning to the reflexive. 



Imperf. (i.e. especially verbs middle e) make their Imperative of the form bpp, e.g. 'tth 1 ? dress! 
(Perf. tthb and abb); 331? lie down! in pause 3§>$ 1 S 3:5, 6 , 9. 

2. The first syllable of the sing. fem. and plur. masc. are usually to be pronounced with 
Sfwa mobile (qiflfqiflu, and so ’3Q$, &c., without Dages lene, and even 13#, a with Metheg, 
Ex 12:21; but cf. ’SQX Jer 10:17, and with the same phonetic combination Is 47:2; see 
analogous cases in § 93 m); less frequently we find an 5 instead of the /"e.g. rule, Ju 
9:10; 13ttb draw, Ez 32:20; U"in Jer 2:12 (cf. ’3§1 t (! Is 44:27); on’ag.j? 1 S 28:8 Q e re, ’i?0 Jer. 
22:20 (cf. 1 K 13:7), see § 10 h. This 6 arises (see above, a) from a singular ground-form 
qutul, not from a retraction of the original u of the second syllable. We must abandon the 
view that the forms with /in the first syllable (cf. also ’3}3, ’73S, ’73?) arise from a 
weakening of the characteristic vowel 6. They, or at least some of them, must rather be 
regarded with Barth ( ZDMG . 1889, p. 182) as analogous to the original /-imperfects. See 
further analogies in §§ 47 i and 48 i; 61 b, 63 n. 

The pausal form of the 2nd plur. masc. is 11 1 K 3:26; from V'Q'P, W<£t?, &c.; similarly 
the 2nd sing. fem. in pause is nd3J? Is 23:12; even without the pause bltfip Ju 9:10, 12, fCth. ; 
’aicfp 1 S 28:8, iFth. (cf. with this also 331*79, &c., § 48 i); from naty, ’3(£ip Jo 2:21. 

3. In the 2nd plur. fem. occurs once, in Gn 4:23 (for 33?<Stt1) with loss of the 3 ' and 
insertion of a helping vowel, unless it is simply to be pointed )?<£$. Also instead of the 
abnormal 187P Ex 2:20 (for 33X<£i?) we should perhaps read as in Ru 1:20 (cf. jxqfo 1:9 
and ptf 1 : 12 ). 

On the examples of a 2nd plur. fem. in d", Is 32:11, see § 48 i. 

§ 47. The Imperfect and its Inflexion. 

1. The persons of the Imperfect , 1 in contradistinction to those of the Perfect, are 
formed by placing abbreviated forms of the personal pronoun (preformatives) before 


1 1 On the use of the Semitic Perfect and Imperfect cf. 106 ff. and the literature cited 
in § 106. For our present purpose the following account will suffice :—The name 
Imperfect is here used in direct contrast to the Perfect, and is to be taken in a wider 
sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The Hebrew (Semitic) Perf denotes in 
general that which is concluded, completed, and past, that which has happened and 
has come into effect; but at the same time, also that which is represented as 
accomplished, even though it be continued into present time or even be actually still 
future. The Imperf denotes, on the other hand, the beginning, the unfinished, and the 
continuing, that which is just happening, which is conceived as in process of coming 
to pass, and hence, also, that which is yet future; l ik ewise also that which occurs 
repeatedly or in a continuous sequence in the past (Latin Imperf.). It follows from the 
above that the once common designation of the Imperf. as a Future emphasizes only 
one side of its meaning. In fact, the use of Indo-Germanic tense-names for the Semitic 
tenses, which was adopted by the Syrians under the influence of the Greek 
grammarians, and after their example by the Arabs, and finally by Jewish scholars, 
has involved many misconceptions. The Indo-Germanic scheme of three periods of 
time (past, present, and future) is entirely foreign to the Semitic tense-idea, which 
regards an occurrence only from the point of view of Completed or incomplete 



the stem, or rather before the abstract form of the stem (Vttj?). As, however, the tone is 
retained on the characteristic vowel of the Stem-form, or even (as in the 2nd sing. fem. 
and the 3rd and 2ndplur. masc .) passes over to the afformatives, the preformatives of 
the Imperfect appear in a much more abbreviated form than the afformatives of the 
Perfect, only one consonant (’, Fl, N, 3) remaining in each form. But as this 
preformative combined with the stem-form was not always sufficient to express at the 
same time differences both of gender and number, the distinction had to be farther 
indicated, in several cases, by special afformatives. Cf. the table, § 40 c. 

2, The derivation and meaning, both of the preformatives and the afformatives, 
can still, in most cases, be recognized. 

In the first pers. V plur. Voj??, X is probably connected with ’>3}$, and 3 with 
und"; here no indication of gender or number by a special ending was necessary. As 
regards the vocalization, the Arabic points to the ground-forms aqtul and naqtul: the i 
of the 1st plur. is, therefore, as in the other preformatives, attenuated from a. The 
S e ghol of the 1st sing, is probably to be explained by the preference of the X for this 
sound (cf. § 22 o, but also § 51 p); according to Qimhi, it arises from an endeavour to 
avoid the similarity of sound between Vttjpx (which is the Babylonian punctuation) 
andVttj??, which, according to this view, was likewise pronounced iqtdl. 1 

The preformative n of the second persons (V ground-form taqtul, &c.) is, 
without doubt, connected with the n of HFlX, DF)N. &c., and the afformative 1 - of the 
2nd fem. sing. ,l ?t?i?Fi with the i of the original feminine form ’FIX (see § 32 h). The 
afformative =1 of the 2nd masc. plur. (7!?i?Fi (in its more complete form, p, see m) is the 
sign of the plural, as in the 3rd pers., and also in the Perfect (§ 44 a). In the Imperfect, 
however, it is restricted in both persons to the masculine , 2 while the afformative H3 
(also 1) of the 3rd and 2nd plur. fem. is probably connected with H2<£ eae and mqiix vos 
(fem.). 


action.—In the formation of the two tenses the chief distinction is that in the Perfect 
the verbal stem precedes and the indication of the person is added afterwards for 
precision, while in the Imperf. the subject, from which the action proceeds or about 
which a condition is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed pronoun. 

1 1 Cf. § 24 e. In favour of the above view of Qimhi may be urged the phonetic 
orthography tt(in Pr 18:24 izbK), 2 S 14:19 (unless, with Perles, 3tZ)N is to be read), 

Mi 6:10, for izb, and 1 Ch 2:13 for ’tip (as verse 12). Also Mi 6:11 is 
probably for 'TN.n = 'pq, Is 10:12 for 7'pt?’; q»mx Is 51:19 for q»q,£; and 
conversely "DW 1 is for WN="Dti> F’X. Similarly, ’F 1 S 14:49 is probably for i’WX or 
FPtptt; in 2 S 23:8 FQF3 rnzb is, according to the LXX, an error for In 

Assyrian also the simple i corresponds to the Hebrew 1 as the preformative of the 
Impf. Qal. 

2 2 This is also the proper gender of the plural syllable u, un. In Hebrew, indeed, it is 
used in the 3rd plur. Perfect for both genders, but in the kindred languages even there 
only for the masculine, e.g. in Syriac q e talu, q e talun, with the feminine form q e talen, 
in Western Aram. q e tdlu, fem. q e tdla; in Arab, qatalu, fem. qatalna, Eth. qatalu, 
qatala. 



The preformatives of the third persons (’ in the masc. Vt3jp, ground-form yaqtul, 
plur. ground-form yaqtulu; n in the fern. V t3j?n, plur. nj’pdb j? T ri) have not yet met 
with any satisfactory explanation. With n might most obviously be compared the 
original feminine ending n " of nouns, and of the 3rd fern. sing, perfect. For the 
afformatives 1 (p) and H3, see c. 

3. The characteristic vowel of the second syllable becomes Sfwa before tone¬ 
bearing afformatives which begin with a vowel, but is retained (as being in the tone- 
syllable) before the toneless afformative HI Thus: idftpj??, itftpjpn (but in pause 

,! ?dbi?p &c.), n^dbpn. 

Rem. 1. The o of the second syllable (as in the inf. constr. and imperat.), being lengthened 
from an original u in the tone-syllable, is only tone-long (§ 9 r). Hence it follows that: (a) it is 
incorrectly, although somewhat frequently, written plene ; (b) before Maqqeph the short vowel 
appears as QameShatuph, e.g. and he wrote there, Jos 8:32 (but cf. also Ex 21:37, 

Jos 18:20); (c) it becomes S e wd before the tone-bearing afformatives * 1 " and 1 (see above, e; 
but Jerome still heard e.g. iezbuleni for p(f|P; cf. ZAW. iv. 83). 

Quite anomalous are the three examples which, instead of a shortening to S e wd, exhibit a 
long u: a,n Ex 18:26, immediately before the principal pause, but according to Qimhi 
(ed. Rittenb. p.l 8 b ), ed. Mant., Ginsb., Kittel against the other editions, with the tone on the 
ultima; likewise gip 'qyQJfrrNh Ru 2:8; (in principal pause) Pr 14:3. In the first two 

cases perhaps and pidi’p (for &c.) are intended, in virtue of a retrogressive 

effect of the pause; in Pr 14:3 nnip^fl is to be read, with August Muller. 

2. The o of the second syllable is to be found almost exclusively with transitive verbs 
middle a, like 7’0j7. Intransitives middle a and e almost always take a {Pathahf in the impf., 
e.g. prn, pap to couch, a?'ip, aaiP to lie down (lap TQT. to learn is also originally intransitive 
= to accustom oneself)', 773,, 77P to become great (but cf. ptp and p# imperf. fa#? to dwell 
and to inhabit, 7a] imperf. Yt to wither)', also from verbs middle d, as fBj? to be small, the 
imperf. has the form pip. 

Sometimes both forms occur together; those with o having a transitive, and those with a 
an intransitive meaning, e.g. YXp’ he cuts off, “iXjp he is cut off, i.e. is short', impf. o, to 
overcome, Ex 17:13; impf. a, to be overcome, Jb 14:10. More rarely both forms are used 
without any distinction, e.g. 7 ' ttp and "pup he bites, pBlp and p'BIp he is inclined (but only the 
latter with a transitive meaning=Ae bends, in Jb 40:17). On the a of the impf. of verbs middle 
and third guttural, cf. § 64 b; § 65 b. In some verbs first guttural (§ 63 n), V"V (§ 67 p), v, s (§ 
69 b), and X"D (§ 68 c), and in IfP for yinten from "|rn to give, instead of a or 0 a movable Sere 
(originally 1 ) is found in the second syllable. A trace of these 1-imperfects 2 in the ordinary 
strong verb is probably to be found in 2 K 7:8, since pti otherwise only occurs in Qal. 
We call these three forms of the imperfect after their characteristic vowel impf. o, impf. a, 
impf. e. 


ZAW. ZA W, = Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by B. Stade, 
Giessen, 1881 ff., and since 1907 by K. Marti. 

1 1 This a is, however, by no means restricted to intransitive strong verbs; apart from 
verbs third guttural (§ 65 b), it is to be found in f'D and V"V, and in many verbs 8 ”D and 
-D (§§ 69-71). 

2 2 Cf. Barth, ‘Das 1 -Imperfekt im Nordsemitischen, ’ ZDMG. 1889, p. 177 ff. 



3. For the 3rd sing.fem. yopfl ( =tiq-tol ), Baer requires in 1 S 25:20 (but read with 

ed. Mant., &c. tS^SPl). For the 2nd sing.fem. ( ,! ?t?i?p) the form V'Ofpri is found in Is 57:8, Jer 3:5, 
Ez 22:4, 23:32, in every case after the regular form; but cf. also Ez 26:14. In Is 17:10, where 
the 2nd fern, precedes and follows, probably '31 pjnjfl is to be read with Marti for 13<$3T0-— 
For the 3rdplur. fem. npdbpn we find in Jer 49:11, in pause incf^ri (for and thrice 

(as if to distinguish it from the 2 nd pers.) the form nj’pc&j?? with the preformative * 1 * * (as always 
in Western Aram., Arab, Eth., and Assyr.), in Gn 30:38, 1 S 6 :12, Dn 8:22. On the other hand, 
njVdbjpp appears in some cases to be incorrectly used even for the fem. of the 3rd pers. or for 
the masc. of the 2nd pers. sing, as rpDtftpp Ju 5:26 (where, however, perhaps ipGfppri is to be 
read), and Ob 13 , for 2nd sing, masc., according to Olshausen a corruption of T in Pr 
1:20, 8:3 for nacflfl read n 3 “iri as in Jb 39:23; in Ex 1:10 read U<£)i?n with the Samaritan.—In Is 
27:11, 28:3, as also in Jb 17:16 (if we read TOit? with LXX for the 2nd ’nipft), it is equally 
possible to explain the form as a plural. This small number of examples hardly justifies our 
finding in the above-mentioned passages the remains of an emphatic form of the Impfi, 
analogous to the Arab. Modus energicus I, with the ter mi nation anna. 

For ru we frequently find, especially in the Pentateuch and mostly after waw consecutive, 
simply j nd, e.g. Gn 19:33, 36, 37:7, Ex 1:18, 19, 15:20, Nu25:2, Ez 3:20, 16:55; in Arab, 
always nd. According to Elias Levita (2 S 13:18) is the only example of this kind in the 
strong verb. The form nr<$ 3 jpi (so also Qimhi and ed. Mant.; but Baer, Ginsb. rn<$ 3 }m) for 
rnndfril they were high, Ez 16:50, is irregular, with 1 " inserted after the ma nn er of verbs V"V 
and Y'V, § 67 d; § 72 i; according to Olshausen it is an error caused by the following form. 

4. Instead of the plural form s in 1 there are, especially in the older books, over 300 
forms 1 with the fuller ending p (with Nun paragogicum), always bearing the tone; cf. 

§ 29 m and § 44 1; on its retention before suffixes, see § 60 e; also defectively ITT Ex 
21:18, 22:8, &c. This usually expresses marked emphasis, and consequently occurs 
most commonly at the end of sentences (in the principal pause), in which case also the 
(pausal) vowel of the second syllable is generally retained. Thus there arise full¬ 
sounding forms such as pg)'p^ they collect, Ps 104:28; pgJT they tremble. Ex 15:14; 
pg?$#pye shall hear, Dt 1:17; cf. Ex 34:13, with Zaqeph qaton, Athnah, and Silluq; 
Jos 24:15, with Segolta; Is 13:8 and 17:13 with Zaqeph qaton, 17:12 with Athnah and 
Silluq, 41:5 after waw consec. Without the pause, e.g. Ps 11:2 n$(j£ p377?> cf. 4:3, Gn 
18:28, 29, 30 ffi, 44:1, Nu 32:23, Jos 4:6 (p^Up); Is 8:12, 1 S 9:13, Ru 2:9 (pYxj?? 
and p3$ttp); Ju 11:18 after waw consec. 

Some of these examples may be partly due to euphonic reasons, e.g. certainly Ex 17:2, 

Nu 16:29, 32:20, 1 S 9:13, 1 K 9:6, and often, to avoid a hiatus before X or 57. It was, however, 
the pause especially which exerted an influence on the restoration of this older and fuller 
ter mi nation (cf. § 159 c, note), as is manifest from Is 26:11: ItPdpl 1T0,?. PgJOpY? they see not; 
may they see and become ashamed. All this applies also to the corresponding forms in the 
Imperfect of the derived conjugations . 1 In Aramaic and Arabic this earlier p (old Arabic iind) 
is the regular termination; but in some dialects of vulgar Arabic it has also become u. 


1 1 [See details in F. Bottcher, Lehrb., § 930; and cf. Driver on 1 S 2:15.] 

1 1 It is to be observed that the Chronicles often omit the Nun, where it is found in the 

parallel passage in the Books of Kings; cf. 1 K 8:38, 43 with 2 Ch 6:29, 33; 1 K 

12:24, 2 K 11:5 with 2 Ch 11:4, 23:4. 



With an affixed N we find (in the imperf. Niphal) xwr Jer 10:5, evidently an error for 
caused by the preceding —In Is 35:1, since a follows, the □ is no doubt only 

due to dittography. 

5. Corresponding to the use of p for 1 there occurs in the 2nd sing, fern., although much 
less frequently, the fuller ending p ‘ (as in Aram, and Arab.; old Arab, ina), also always with 
the tone, for * 1 ", generally again in the principal pause, and almost in all cases with retention 
of the vowel of the penultima; thus Pi?57P Ru 2:8, 21, cf. 3:4, 18, 1 S 1:14 (pp3Pi#p), Jer 
31:22, Is 45:10. 

6 . On the reappearance in pause of the d which had become S e wa in the forms 1 '?pi?p, &c., 

see above, e; similarly, the imperfects with a restore this vowel in pause and at the same time 
lengthen it (as a tone-vowel) to a, hence, e.g. This influence of the pause extends 

even to the forms without afformatives, e.g. 7W1, in pause 7gV1. But the fuller forms in un 
and in have the tone always on the ultima, since the vowels u and nn a closed final syllable 
never allow of the retraction of the tone. 

7. On the numerous instances of passive forms in the imperfect, mostly treated as Hophal, 
see § 53 u. 

§ 48. Shortening and Lengthening of the Imperfect and Imperative. The Jussive and 
Cohortative. 

1. Certain modifications which take place in the form of the imperfect, and 
express invariably, or nearly so, a distinct shade of meaning, serve to some extent as a 
compensation for the want of special forms for the Tempora relativa and for certain 
moods of the verb. 

2. Along with the usual form of the imperfect, there exists also a lengthened form 
of it (the cohortative), and a shortened form (the jussive)? The former occurs (with 
few exceptions) only in the 1 st person, while the latter is mostly found in the 2 nd and 
3rd persons, and less frequently in the 1st person. The laws of the tone, however, and 
of the formation of syllables in Hebrew, not infrequently precluded the indication of 
the jussive by an actual shortening of the form; consequently it often—and, in the 
imperfect forms with afformatives, always—coincides with the ordinary imperfect 
{indicative) form. 

In classical Arabic the difference is almost always evident. That language distinguishes, 
besides the indicative yaqtulu, (a) a subjunctive, ydqtiild; (h) a jussive, yaqtul; (c) a double 
‘energetic’ mood of the impf yaqtulanna and yaqtulan, in pause ydqtula, the last form thus 
corresponding to the Hebrew cohortative. 

3. The characteristic of the cohortative form is an d (n ~) affixed to the 1st pers. 
sing, or plur., e.g. n’7t?i?8 from 1 It occurs in almost all conjugations and classes 
of the strong and weak verb (except of course in the passives), and this final n 7 has 


2 2 The perfect has only one form, since it cannot be used, like the imperfect, to 
express mood-relations (see § 106 p). 

1 1 Probably this d goes back to the syllable an, which in Arabic (see above, Rem. to 

b) is used for the formation of the ‘energetic’ mood, and in Hebrew (see the footnote 
to § 58 i) often stands before suffixes. 



the tone wherever the afformatives 1 and 1 - would have it. As before these endings, so 
also before the n ~ cohortative, the movable vowel of the last syllable of the verbal 
form becomes Sfewa, e.g. in Qal ncS'QW I will observe, in Piel let us break 
asunder, Ps 2:3; on Is 18:4 Q e re (cf. also 27:4, Ezr 8:25, &c.), see § 10 h; with 
the Kfthibh of these passages, compare the analogous cases lOlEMZb, &c., § 47 g.—On 
the other hand, an unchangeable vowel in the final syllable is retained as tone-vowel 
before the n as (e.g.) in Hiph. nT(f[K I will praise. In pause (as before u and i% the 
vowel which became Sfwd is restored as tone-vowel; thus for the cohortative 
the pausal form is Ps 59:10; cf. Gn 18:21, Is 41:26. 

The change of n ~ into the obtuse n ; seems to occur in 1 S 28:15, unless, with Nestle, we 
are to assume a conflate reading, and and with the 3rd pers. Ps 20:4, in a 

syllable sharpened by a following Dages forte conjunct. ; cf. similar cases of the change of n ~ 
into the obtuse n ~ in l and in §§ 73 d, 80 i, 90 i. In Ps 20:4, however, —with suffix—is 
probably intended. An n ~ cohort, is also found with the 3rd pers. in Is 5:19 (twice); Ez 23:20, 
and again in verse 16 according to the Q e re, but in both these cases without any effect on the 
meaning. Probably another instance occurs in Jb 11:17, although there nscfh might also, with 
Qimhi, be regarded as 2nd masc. For the doubly irregular form nnKidrt Dt 33:16 (explained 
by Olshausen and Konig as a scribal error, due to a confusion with nxirin in verse 14), read 
ruxidk For ipxinp Jb 22:21 the noun thine increase, might be meant, but the Masora 

has evidently intended an imperfect with the ending ath, instead of n ~, before the suffix, on 
the analogy of the 3rd sing. fem. perfect, see § 59 a; on ’nxnm 1 S 25:34, see § 76 h. 

The cohortative expresses the direction of the will to an action and thus denotes 
especially self-encouragement (in the 1st plur. an exhortation to others at the same time), a 
resolution or a wish, as an optative, &c., see § 108. 

4. The general characteristic of the jussive form of the imperfect is rapidity of 
pronunciation, combined with a tendency to retract the tone from the final syllable, in 
order by that means to express the urgency of the command in the very first syllable. 
This tendency has, in certain forms, even caused a material shortening of the 
termination of the word, so that the expression of the command appears to be 
concentrated on a single syllable. In other cases, however, the jussive is simply 
marked by a shortening of the vowel of the second syllable, without its losing the 
tone, and very frequently (see above, b) the nature of the form does not admit of any 
alteration. It is not impossible, however, that even in such cases the jussive in the 
living language was distinguished from the indicative by a change in the place of the 
tone. 

In the strong verb the jussive differs in form from the indicative only in Hiphit 
(juss. ind. Vtpj?!), and similarly in the weak verb, wherever the imperfect 
indicative has im the second syllable, e.g. from ittb impf. Hiph. Tttfr, juss. lUiV; from 
rpa, rpKP and n»’; also in Qal of the verbs V'i? and ’"tf, as na;, ind. nW’; ind. VT; in 
all conjugations of verbs “”7, so that the rejection {apocope) of the ending n ~ in Qal 
and Hiph. gives rise to monosyllabic forms, with or without a helping vowel under the 
second radical, e.g. Qal ind. rf?r, juss. 7J(£ Hiph. ind. rfrp, juss. and in the Piel IX’ 


from the indie. (called apocopated imperfects). But almost all 1 the plural forms of 
the jussive coincide with those of the indicative, except that the jussive excludes the 
fuller ending p. Neither do the forms of the 2nd sing, fern., as ’Tdfpp, &c., 

admit of any change in the jussive, nor any forms, whether singular or plural, to which 
suffixes are attached, e.g. pcHrap as ind. Jer 38:15, as jussive Jer 41:8. 

The meaning of the jussive is similar to that of the cohortative, except that in the 
jussive the command or wish is limited almost exclusively to the and or 3rd pers. On 
special uses of the jussive, e.g. in hypothetical sentences (even in the 1st pers.), see § 
109 h. 

5. The imperative, in accordance with its other points of connexion with the 
imperfect in form and meaning, admits of a similar lengthening (by n ', Arab, imper. 
energicus, with the ending -anna or -an, in pause -a) and shortening. Thus in Qal of 
the strong verb, the lengthened form of guard is rnp$ 2 {sonfra, cf. qifli~§ 
46 d); 3'n?, rnil? Jer 49:11; 35$, rnriW lie down ; vm, 7]Vm hear, in lesser pause ny<£# 
Dn 9:19; inNiphal ny3,;^n Gn 21:23. Cf., however, also rnpa sell, Gn 25:31, 
notwithstanding the impf. rD73? Jb 33:5 (cf. MTj Jer 46:3), but impf. p'ipp; 
nQO.N collect, Nu 11:16 (for 'ON cf. § 63 1 and the plural IQQN), but 2nd masc. q'ON; 

Ps 141:3. Barth (see above, § 47 i note) finds in these forms a trace of old 
imperfects in i, cf. § 63 n. On the other hand, rnpj? Ps 69:19 (also Imperat. :nj? Lv 9:7, 
&c.), but impf. on|?\ Without n, we have the form go, Nu 23:13, Ju 19:13, 2 Ch 
25:17. The form 'Op in pause becomes rfrdbp, the form Pop becomes nP($p, e.g. no’d; 
Dt 33:23. But also without the pause we find noi^ Ju 9:8 K e th. and noin^ Ps 26:2 
iCth., on which see § 46 e. On the other hand ntdn, nodtP?, rnCfo, rnidb Is 32:11 are to 
be explained as aramaizing forms of the and plur. fern.; also for V7pn v. 1 1 read rndo, 
and for n'Hfro v. 12 read rndbp. 

The shortened imperative is found only in verbs IT 1 ?, e.g. in Piel % from nPa. The 
shade of meaning conveyed by the imperatives with n;is not always so perceptible as 
in the cohortative forms of the imperfect, but the longer form is frequently emphatic, 
e.g. mp rise up, HfrKjf up! IP give, H3pl give up! 

Rem. The form ny? for best attested in Pr 24:14 (where it is taken by the Masora as 
imperat., not as infin., ITO?) is evidently due to the influence of the n which follows it in close 
connexion (so Strack, on the analogy of Jb 31 :2); for other examples of this change of a to 
S e ghol, see above, under d, § 73 d, and § 80 i. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether n|7 Ju 
9:29 (from tni) is intended for H37, and not rather for the common form of the imperative 
Piel H37. In favour of the former explanation it may be urged that the imperative HN<f (from 
nip) follows immediately after; in favour of the latter, that the ending n ~, with imperatives of 
verbs IT'P, is not found elsewhere, and also that here no guttural follows (as in Pr 24:14). 


1 1 Only in 1st plur. do we find a few shortened forms, as "IN$J 1 S 14:36, parallel 
with cohortatives; and N7 3 Is 41:23 K 6 th. 

2 2 On the reading rnp.W (i.e. sanfra, according to the Jewish grammarians), required 

by the Masora in Ps 86:2, 119:167 (cf. also Is 38:14, and Ps 16:1), see § 9 v; on 

rD'ta, Ju 9:8 iCth., see § 46 e. 



§ 49. The Perfect and Imperfect with Waw Consecutive. 


1. The use of the two tense-forms, as is shown more fully in the Syntax (§§ 106, 
107, cf. above, § 47, note on a), is by no means restricted to the expression of the past 
or future. One of the most striking peculiarities in the Hebrew consecution of tenses 1 
is the phenomenon that, in representing a series of past events, only the first verb 
stands in the perfect, and the narration is continued in the imperfect. Conversely, the 
representation of a series of future events begins with the imperfect, and is continued 
in the perfect. Thus in 2 K 20:1, In those days was Hezekiah sick unto death (perf.), 
and Isaiah ... came (imperf.) to him, and said (imperf.) to him, &c. On the other 
hand, Is 7:17, the Lord shall bring (imperf.) upon thee ... days, &c., 7:18, and it shall 
come to pass (perf. rPH]) in that day ... 

This progress in the sequence of time, is regularly indicated by a pregnant and 
(called waw consecutive ! ), which in itself is really only a variety of the ordinary waw 
copulative, but which sometimes (in the imperf.) appears with a different vocalization. 
Further, the tenses connected by waw consecutive sometimes undergo a change in the 
tone and consequently are liable also to other variations. 

2. The waw consecutive of the imperfect is (a) pronounced with Pathah and a 

Dages forte in the next letter, as VtipH and he killed; before X of the 1st pers. sing. 
(according to § 22 c) with QameS, as Voj?!*.! and I killed. Exceptions are, Ez 
16:10 according to th eDikduke ha-famim, § 71; also inGjufatyi 2 S 1:10 according to 
Qimhi; but in Ju 6:9 should be read according to Baer, and '$,1 in both places 

in Ju 20:6. Dages forte is always omitted in the preformative ’, in accordance with § 

20 m. 

(b) When a shortening of the imperfect form is possible (cf. § 48 g), it takes effect, 
as a rule (but cf. § 51 n), after waw consec., e.g. in Hiphil (§ 53 n). The tendency 


1 1 The other Semitic languages do not exhibit this peculiarity, excepting the 
Phoenician, the most closely related to Hebrew, and of course the Moabitish dialect of 
the Mesa inscription, which is practically identical with Old Hebrew. It also appears 
in the inscription of IDT of Hamath (cf. Nooldeke, ZA. 1908, p. 379) where we find 
’T K-iZ/Xl and I lifted up my hand, ninn and he answered me, after a perfect of 
narration. 

1 1 This name best expresses the prevailing syntactical relation, for by waw 
consecutive an action is always represented as the direct, or at least temporal 
consequence of a preceding action. Moreover, it is clear from the above examples, 
that the waw consecutive can only be thus used in immediate conjunction with the 
verb. As soon as waw, owing to an insertion (e.g. a negative), is separated from the 
verb, the imperfect follows instead of the perfect consecutive, the perfect instead of 
the imperfect consecutive. The fact that whole Books (Lev., Num., Josh., Jud., Sam., 2 
Kings, Ezek., Ruth, Esth., Neh., 2 Chron.) begin with the imperfect consecutive, and 
others (Exod., 1 Kings, Ezra) with waw copulative, is taken as a sign of their close 
connexion with the historical Books now or originally preceding them. Cf., on the 
other hand, the independent beginning of Job and Daniel. It is a merely superficial 
description to call the waw consecutive by the old-fashioned name waw conversive, 
on the ground that it always converts the meaning of the respective tenses into its 
opposite, i.e. according to the old view, the future into the preterite, and vice versa. 



to retract the tone from the final syllable is even stronger after wdw consec. than in the 
jussive. The throwing back of the tone on to the penultima (conditional upon its being 
an open syllable with a long vowel, § 29 a), further involves the greatest possible 
shortening of the vowel of the ultima, since the vowel then comes to stand in a 
toneless closed syllable, e.g. Dip’, juss. ndj?’, with wdw consec. npdi and he arose (§ 

67 n and x, § 68 d, § 69 p, § 71, § 72 t and aa, § 73 e ). 1 

In the first pers. sing, alone the retraction of the tone and even the reducing of the 
long vowel in the final syllable (u to o, i\o e, and then to 5 and e) are not usual , 2 at 
least according to the Masoretic punctuation, and the apocope in verbs “"P occurs 
more rarely; e.g. always nipN.l (or a merely orthographic difference) and I 
arose', Hiph. n’j?X,l (but generally written DpX.l, implying the pronunciation waaqem, 
as DpX,! implies waaqom ); nXPX,! and I saw, more frequently than X7)G«;i, § 75 t. On the 
other hand, the form with final n ~ is often used in the 1 st pers. both sing, and plur., 
especially in the later books, e.g. nnp#X,l and I sent, Gn 32:6, 41:11, 43:21, Nu 8:19 
(rupxp, as in Ju 6:9, 1 S 2:28, and often, probably a sort of compensation for the lost 
3); Ju 6:10, 12:3, 2 S 22:24, Ps 3:6, 7:5, 90:10, 119:55, Jb 1:15 ff„ 19:20, Ez 7:28, 
8:25, 9:3, Neh 2:13, 5:7, 8 , 13, 6:11, 13:7-11, 21 £, &c.—Sometimes, as inPs 3:6, 
with a certain emphasis of expression, and probably often, as in Ju 10:12, nV’Gfhx.l 
before X, for euphonic reasons. In Is 8:2 rn’tfx,! may have been originally intended; in 
Ps 73:16 718,1 and in Jb 30:26 '’8,1. In Ez 3:3 read np:f XI or np:f XI. 

This -1 is in meaning a strengthened wdw copulative, and resembles in pronunciation the 
form which is retained in Arabic as the ordinary copula (wd) 3 The close connexion of this wd 
with the following consonant, caused the latter in Hebrew to take Dages, especially as a could 
not have been retained in an open syllable. Cf. na?, na?, natf (for nap), where the prepositions 
| and p, and the particle 5, are closely connected with na in the same way (§ 102 k). 

The retraction of the tone also occurs in such combinations, as in naif (for ncSP § 102 1). — 
The identity of many consecutive forms with jussives of the same conjugation must not 
mislead us into supposing an intimate relation between the moods. In the consecutive forms 
the shortening of the vowel (and the retraction of the tone) seems rather to be occasioned 
solely by the strengthening of the preformative syllable, while in the jussives the shortening 
(and retraction) belongs to the character of the form. 

3. The counterpart of wdw consecutive of the imperfect is wdw consecutive of the 
perfect, by means of which perfects are placed as the sequels in the future to 
preceding actions or events regarded as incomplete at the time of speaking, and 
therefore in the imperfect, imperative, or even participle. This wdw is in form an 
ordinary wdw copulative, and therefore shares its various vocalization (l, % 1 , as 2 K 


1 1 The plural forms in p also occur less frequently after wdw consecutive', cf., 
however, pD’Tl Ju 8:1, 11:18, Am 6:3, Ez 44:8, Dt 4:11, 5:20. The 2nd fern. sing, in 7 
T never occurs after wdw consecutive. 

2 2 In the 1st plur. TD^.P) Neh 4:3 is the only instance in which the vowel remain s 
unreduced (cf. Dl$31, i.e. D1W31, 4:9 K e th.\ Q e re Dip 31). On the treatment of the tone in 
the imperfect, imperative, and infinitive Niphal, see § 51 n. 

3 3 In usage the Hebrew wdw does duty for the Arabic fa (wdw apodosis, see § 143 d) 
as well as wd. 



7:4, and ]); e.g. TH], after an imperfect, &c., and so it happens = and it will happen. It 
has, however, the effect, in certain verbal forms, of shifting the tone from the 
penultima, generally on to the ultima, e.g. Tiytfn I went, consecutive form '’(&?'?, HI and 
I will go, Ju 1:3, where it is co-ordinated with another perfect consecutive, which 
again is the consecutive to an imperative. See further on this usage in § 112. 

As innumerable examples show, the QameS of the first syllable is retained in the strong 
perf. consec. Qal, as formerly before the tone, so now in the secondary tone, and therefore 
necessarily takes Metheg. On the other hand, the o of the second syllable in verbs middle d 
upon losing the tone necessarily becomes 5, e.g. d?y, 7 ) Ex 18:23. 

The shifting forward of the tone after the wdw consecutive of the perfect is, however, not 
consistently carried out. It is omitred— (a) always in the 1st pers. pi., e.g. uridn Gn 34:16; (b) 
regularly in Hiphil before the afformatives n 7 and 1 , see § 53 r; and (c) in many cases in verbs 
X"b and n"b, almost always in the 1st sing, of X"b (Jer 29:14), and in n"b if the vowel of the 
2nd syllable is if Ex 17:6, 26:4, 6 , 7, 10 ff., Ju 6:26, &c., except In Qal (only Lv 24:5, before 
X) and the 2nd sing. masc. of Hiphil-forms before X, Nu 20:8, Dt 20:13, 1 S 15:3, 2 K 13:17; 
similarly in Piel before X, Ex 25:24, Jer 27:4. On the other hand the tone is generally moved 
forward if the second syllable has e (in X"7 Gn 27:10 &c., in lrb Ex 40:4, Jer 33:6, Ez 32:7); 
but cf. also nxdn Lv 19:14, 32 and frequently, always before the counter-tone, Jo 4:21, Ps 
19:14.' With a in the penultima the form is nx <$31 Is 14:4, and probably also nxdj?; Jer 2:2, 
3:12, 1 S 10:2 with little Telisa, a postpositive accent. 

But before a following x the ultima mostly bears the tone on phonetic grounds, e.g. dxyi 
‘bX Gn 6:18, Ex 3:18, Zc 6:10 (by the side of nxdl), &c. (cf., however, nxdj?;, before X, Gn 
17:19, Jer 7:27, Ex 36:29); -n$ d’SH) Ju 6:16, cf. Ex 25:11, Lv 24:5 (but also mx Yi’dn Lv 
25:21). Likewise, before n, Am 8:9, and 27, e.g. Gn 26:10, 27:12, Lv 26:25 (cf., however, 
vby mxdiT], Ez 38:21); on verbs 27 " 27 , see § 67 k and § ee. 

(1 d ) The tone always keeps its place when such a perfect stands in pause, e.g. ny, yiy; Dt 
6:11, 11:15; rngX! I s 14:4, Ju 4:8; sometimes even in the lesser pause, as Dt 2:28, Ez 3:26, 1 
S 29:8 (where see Driver), with Zaqeph qatbn; and frequently also immediately before a tone- 
syllable (according to § 29 e), as in nny typ Dt 17:14, Ez 14:13, 17:22, Am 1:4, 7, 10, 
12— but also rrp dj?®,n] Dt 21:11, 23:14. 24:19, 1 K 8:46. 

§ 50. The Participle. 

1. Qal has both an active participle, called Poel from its form (717 A), and a 
passive, Paul (bws ). * 1 

Paul is generally regarded as a survival of a passive of Qal, which still exists throughout 
in Arabic, but has been lost in Hebrew (see, however, § 52 e), just as in Aramaic the passives 
of Piel and Hiphil are lost, except in the participles. But instances of the form quttal are better 


1 1 The irregularity in the tone of these perfects manifestly results from following 
conflicting theories, not that of Ben Asher alone. 

1 1 The constr. st. QX) in the formula mrp QX 1 , the word (properly the whispering) of 
the Lord, &c., is always written defectively. 



regarded as remnants of the passive participle Qal (see § 52 s), so that Pws must be 
considered as an original verbal noun; cf. Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 173 ff. 

2. In the intransitive verbs mid. e and mid. o, the form of the participle active of 
Qal coincides in form with the 3rd sing, of the perfect, e.g. sleeping, from 1 #’; "liP 
(only orthographically different from the perf. 7'r) fearing; cf. the formation of the 
participle in Niphal, § 51 a. On the other hand, the participle of verbs mid. a takes the 
form 7p'p (so even from the transitive N3W to hate, part. X3&). The 6 of these forms has 
arisen through an obscuring of the a, and is therefore unchangeable, cf. § 9 q. The 
form (with a changeable QameS in both syllables), which would correspond to the 
forms 1 ^’ and "i'P, is only in use as a noun, cf. § 84a f. The formation of the participle 
in Piel, Hiphit, and Hithpael follows a different method. 

3. Participles form their feminine (nPtf p or np(f’p) and their plural like other 
nouns (§ 80 e, § 84a r, s, § 94). 

Rem. 1. From the above it follows, that the a of the form pth is lengthened from a, and 
consequently changeable (e.g. fem. njtp?); and that the 6 of 73' p on the other hand is obscured 
from an unchangeable d. 2 In Arabic the verbal adjective of the form qatil corresponds to the 
form qdtel, and the part, qatil to qotel. In both cases, therefore, the e of the second syllable is 
lengthened from /"and is consequently changeable (e.g. Po'p, plur. n v 7fr p; 733, constr. pi. 
"??)• 

■pain Ps 16:5, instead of the form qotel, is an anomaly; it is possible, however, that jain 
(incorrectly written fully) is intended (cf. 3’3'0 2 K 8:21), or even the imperfect Hiphit of ya\ 
The form ^0in Is 29:14, 38:5 appears to stand for qo - ’, but most probably the Masora here 
(as certainly in ‘ppi 1 Ec 1:18) intends the 3rd sing, imperf. Hiph., for which the better form 
would be Hpi 1 ; 7’3ix 1 Ch 27:30, being a proper name and a foreign word, need not be 
considered.—73'X (constr. state of 73’K), with d in the second syllable, occurs in Dt 32:28 (cf. 
moreover, § 65 d). On npidi Is 41:7 (for □’pin), see § 29 f. 

2. A form like the pass. ptcp. Paul, but not to be confused with it, is sometimes found 
from intransitive verbs, to denote an inherent quality, e.g. pax faithful, B73X desperate, Jer 
15:18, &c.; map trustful. Is 26:3, Ps 112:7; strong; TDtP drunken, Is 51:21; and even 
from transitive verbs, W7X handling, Ct 3:8; 713T mindful, Ps 103:14; 'JIT knowing. Is 53:3; cf. 
§ 84a m. 


Verba Derivativa, or Derived Conjugations. 

§ 51. Niphal. 7 

1. The essential characteristic of this conjugation consists in a prefix 2 to the stem. 
This exists in two forms: (a) the (probably original) prepositive na, as in the Hebrew 
perfect and participle, although in the strong verb the a is always attenuated to /"'pop] 


2 2 Cf. Vollers, ‘ Das QaZEtil-partizipium, ’ in ZA. 1903, p. 312 ff. 

1 * 1 Cf. A. Rieder, De linguae Hebr. verbis, quae vocantur derivata nifal et hitpael, 
Gumbinnen (Progr. des Gymn.), 1884, a list of all the strong Niphal forms (81) and 
Hithpael forms (36) in the Old Testament; and especially M. Lambert, ‘L’emploi du 
Nifal en Hebreu, ’ REJ. 41, 196 ff. 

2 2 See Philippi in ZDMG. 1886, p. 650, and Barth, ibid. 1894, p. 8 f. 



for original na-qatdl, participle *7tpi?], infinitive absolute sometimes *71 tip); (b) the 
(later) proclitic in (as in all the forms of the corresponding Arabic conjugation vil. 
inqatala), found in the imperfect T£\?' for yinqa tel, in the imperative and infinitive 
construct, with a secondary n added, 73 j? 7 (for hinqatel), and in the infinitive absolute 
Vtijpij The inflexion of Niphal is perfectly analogous to that of Qal. 

The features of Niphal are accordingly in the perfect and participle the prefixed Nun, in 
the imperative, infinitive, and imperfect, the Dages in the first radical. These characteristics 
hold good also for the weak verb. In the case of an initial guttural, which, according to § 22 b, 
ca nn ot take Dages forte, the emission of the strengthening invariably causes the lengthening 
of the preceding vowel (see § 63 h). 

2. As regards its meaning, Niphal bears some resemblance to the Greek middle 
voice, in being— (a) primarily reflexive of Qal, e.g. to thrust oneself {against), 
73#;i to take heed to oneself, cpukdoosoGai, 770) to hide oneself, 7XJ1 to redeem 
oneself, cf. also 7$ ,3 to answer for oneself Equally characteristic of Niphal is its 
frequent use to express emotions which react upon the mind; nm to trouble oneself, 
7)8,3 to sigh {to bemoan oneself, cf. oSupsaGai, lamentari, contristari); as well as to 
express actions which the subject allows to happen to himself, or to have an effect 
upon himself {Niphal tolerativum ), e.g. 3h7 to search, to inquire, Niph. to allow 
oneself to be inquired of. Is 65:1, Ez 14:3, &c.; so the Niph. of NS? to find, "ICP to 
warn, to correct, Jer 6:8, 31:18, &c. 


{b) It expresses reciprocal or mutual action, e.g. 737 to speak, Niph. to speak to 
one another, 333/ to judge, Niph. to go to law with one another, fSP to counsel, Niph. 
to take counsel, cf. the middle and deponent verbs pouksusaGai (f 1713), pa^saGai 
(an 1 ?)), altercari, luctari (7S) to strive with one another) proeliari. 

(c) It has also, like Hithpael (§ 54 f) and the Greek middle, the meaning of the 
active, with the addition of to oneself {sibi), for oneself, e.g. 7X3? to ask (something) 
for oneself (1 S 20:6, 28, Neh 13:6), cf. akoupai as xouxo, £6naaaGai xvtcoava to put 
out on (oneself) a tunic. 


(d) In consequence of a looseness of thought at an early period of the language, 
Niphal comes finally in many cases to represent the passive 1 of Qal, e.g. if, to bear, 
Niph. to be born; 73[7 to bury, Niph. to be buried. In cases where Qal is intransitive in 
meaning, or is not used, Niphal appears also as the passive of Piel and Hiphit, e.g. 733 
to be in honour, Piel to honour, Niph. to be honoured (as well as Pual 733); 7173 Piel to 
conceal, Hiph. to destroy, Niph. passive of either. In such cases Niphal may again 
coincide in meaning with Qal (7*77 Qal and Niph. to be ill) and even take an 
accusative. 


1 1 Cf. Halfmann, Beitradge zur Syntax der hebraaischen Sprache, I. Stuiick, 

Wittenb., 1888, 2. St. 1892 (Gymn.-Programm), statistics of the Niphal (Pual, Hophal, 
and qatul) forms at different periods of the language, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the meaning of Niph. and its relation to the passive; the selection of periods is, 
however, very questionable from the standpoint of literary criticism. 



Examples of denominatives are, "Dp to be born a male, Ex 34:19 (from 73T; but probably 
73-T3 should here be read); 33 1 ?] cordatum fieri, Jb 11:12 (from 337 cor); doubtless also 3)33 to 
obtain children, Gn 16:2, 30:3. 

The older grammarians were decidedly wrong in representing Niphal simply as the 
passive of Qal; for Niphal has (as the frequent use of its imperat. shows), in no respect the 
character of the other passives, and in Arabic a special conjugation ( inqdtdla ) corresponds to 
it with a passive of its own. Moreover, the forms mentioned in § 52 e point to a differently 
formed passive of Qal .—The form ibgA) Is 59:3, La 4:14, is not to be regarded as a passive of 
Niphal, but with Koonig and Cheyne as a forma mixta, in the sense that the punctuators 
intended to combine two optional readings, ibxj], perf. Niph., and ibxA, perf. Pual [cf. also 
Wright, Compar. Gramm., p. 224], Although the passive use of Niphal was introduced at an 
early period, and became tolerably common, it is nevertheless quite secondary to the reflexive 
use. 


Rem. 1 The infin. absol. b>7t3j?3 is connected in form with the perfect, to which it bears the 
same relation as bittp to bpp in Qal, the 6 in the second syllable being obscured from an 
original a. Examples are, H'033 Gn 31:30; Q'n 1 ?} Ju 11:25; 7'X$3 1 S 20:6, 28, all in connexion 
with the perfect. 

Examples of the form b'3p3 (in connexion with imperfects) are, V333 Jer 32:4; 7'3X,3 Lv 
7:18; once tth7X Ez 14:3, where, perhaps, the subsequent Unix has led to the substitution of X 
for n.—Moreover, the form bt?j?3 is not infrequently used also for the infin. absol., 2 e.g. Ex 
22:3, Nu 15:31, Dt 4:26, 1 K 20:39. On the other hand, HUn? should simply be read for the 
wholly abnormal H'7)33, Ps 68:3 (commonly explained as being intended to correspond in 
sound with the subsequent q'733 but probably a ‘forma mixta’, combining the readings qjiPl 
and q'7)3). 

Elision of the 17 after prepositions is required by the Masora in ib#(f33 Pr. 24:17 (for '333), 
373,3 Ez 26:15 and new,? La 2:11; also in verbs 3"b Ex 10:3 (nto, 1 * * ?); 34:24, Dt 31:11, Is 1:12 
(31X7,7); in verbs 1"V Jb 33:30 (71X7). It is, however, extremely doubtful whether the infin. Qal 
of the iCthibh is not rather intended in all these examples; it certainly is so in La 2:11, cf. Ps 
61:3. 

2. Instead of the Sere in the ultima of the imperfect, Pathah often occurs in pause, e.g. 
b.ajn Gn 21:8; cf. Ex 31:17, 2 S 12:15 (with final tf); 17:23 (with p); Jon 1:5 (with a); see § 

29 q. In the 2nd and 3rd plur. fem. Pathah predominates, e.g. 337 dj3 Is 65:17; Sere occurs 
only in 33(fy ,3 Ru 1:13, from and hence, with loss of the doubling, for 3|dy ,3; cf. even 
33,ax,3 Is 60:4.— With Nun paragogicum (see § 47 m) in the 2nd and 3rd plur. masc. are 
found, p73),b], p»D, b3, &c., in pause pb33], p7»,;tt>3, &c.; but Jb 19:24 (cf. 24:24) p3?,3’. 


3. When the imperfect, the infinitive (in e), or the imperative is followed in close 
connexion by a monosyllable, or by a word with the gone on the first syllable, the tone is, as a 
rule (but cf. Itf 9 X pax 9 ] Gn 32:25), shifted back from the ultima to the penultima, while the 
ultima, which thus loses the tone, takes Nghol instead of Sere; e.g. 33 Ez 33:12; 17 70Gf]7 
Gn 25:21 ; in the imperative, 13:9.— So always ~f? 7Q0^3 (since 77 counts as one syllable) Gn 
24:6, &c., cf. 1 S 1 9:2; and even with Pathah in the ultima, fPgl 3T<f3 Jb 18:4(butcf. 7(S,y]l 


2 2 But, like V t3j?3, only in connexion with imperfects, except Jer 7:9. Barth is 

therefore right in describing ( Nominalbildung, p. 74) both forms as later analogous 

formations (in addition to the original Semitic blOjp?), intended to assimilate the 

infinitive to the imperfect which it strengthens. 



D7i"78 2 S 21:14). Although in isolated cases (e.g. Gn 32:25, Ezr 8:23) the tone is not thrown 
back, in spite of a tone-syllable following, the retraction has become usual in certain forms, 
even when the next word begins with a toneless syllable; especially after l consec., e.g. -iftOfuH 
Gn 7:23; Nu 21:1 and frequently, TQ&] 25:3; and always so in the imperative Ex 
23:21, Jb 36:21, and (before Metheg of the counter-tone) Dt 24:8, 2 K 6:9. On the avoidance 
of pausal-forms in the imperative (Am 2:12 with Silluq, Zc 2:11 with Athnah), and imperfect 
(Pr 24:4, &c.), see § 29 o, and note; on the other hand, always tf?an, &c. 

In the imperative, for 1^3, i?n, with the rejection of the initial n, occurs in Is 43:9, 
and in Joel 4:11 in pause ixgi?] (cf. Jer 50:5); but in these examples either the reading or 

the explanation is doubtful. The 2nd sing, imperat. of V3#3 is always (with n ~ paragogicum) 

1 'p nyridtt’n swear to me, Gn 21:23, &c. (also ,1 ? nya ;t2?n Gn 47:31, 1 S 30:15). 

4. For the 1st sing, of the imperfect, the form 7'0i?X is as frequent as e.g. tth7N I shall 
be inquired of, Ez 14:3; V2 Wit I will swear, Gn 21:24; cf. 16:2, Nu 23:15, Ez 20:36, and so 
always in the cohortative, e.g. napJX T will avenge me, Is 1:24; cf. 1 S 12:7, Ez 26:2, and in 
the impf. Niph. of 1"D (§ 69 t). The Babylonian punctuation admits only / under the 
preformative of the 1st person. 


§ 52, Pi el and Pu al. 

1, The characteristic of this conjugation consists in the strengthening of the 
middle radical. From the simple stem qatdl (cf. § 43 b) the form h’tsj? (cf. the Arabic 
conj. II. qattala) would naturally follow as the perfect of the active (Pi T). The 
Pathah of the first syllable is, however, with one exception (see m), always attenuated 
to z “in the perfect. In the second syllable, a has been retained in the majority of cases, 
so that the conjugation should more correctly be called Pi al; but very frequently 1 
this a also is attenuated to z,“which is then regularly lengthened to e, under the 
influence of the tone. Cf. in Aram. * 7 t 3 j?; but in Biblical Aramaic almost always 7 ! 3 j?. 

On the three cases in which d before a final 7 or 0 has passed into S e ghol, see below, 

1.—Hence, for the 3rd sing. masc. perfect, there arise forms like 73N, 7a’?, a>7p; ?7?, 

733, &c.—Before afformatives beginning with a consonant, however, a is always 
retained, thus ri’pflffj?, 37?S|?, ^(fi?, &c. In the infinitives ( absol. V t3j?, obscured from 
qattal; constr. 73?), imperfect C?t3j?)), imperative (73?), and participle (73?tp) the 
original d of the first syllable reappears throughout. The vocal St wd of the 
preformatives is weakened from a short vowel; cf. the Arabic imperfect yuqattil, 
participle muqattil. 

The passive (Pu al) is distinguished by the obscure vowel u, or very rarely 5, in 
the first syllable, and 5 (in pause d) always in the second. In Arabic, also, the passives 
are formed throughout with u in the first syllable. The inflexion of both these 
conjugations is analogous to that of Qal. 

Rem. 1. The preformative 9, which in the remaining conjugations also is the prefix of the 
participle, is probably connected with the interrogative or indefinite (cf. § 37) pronoun ’a 
quis? quicunque (fem. i.e. neuter, na); cf. § 85 e. 


1 1 So in all verbs which end in Nun, and in almost all which end in Lamed (Olsh. p. 
538). Barth is probably right in supposing (ZDMG. 1894, p. 1 ff.) that the vowels of 
the strengthened perfects have been influenced by the imperfect. 



2. The Dages forte, which according to the above is characteristic of the whole of Pi el 
and Pu al, is often omitted (independently of verbs middle guttural, § 64 d) when the middle 
radical has Sfwa under it (cf. § 20 m), e.g. nn’7? for nn'pw Ez 17:17; in<$i?3 2 Ch 15:15 (but in 
the imperative always 1tt>i?3 1 S 28:7, &c.), and so always in 1777 praise. The vocal character 
of the Sdwd under the l it era dagessanda is sometimes in such cases (according to § 10 h) 
expressly emphasized by its taking the form of a Hateph, as in nng, 7 Gn 2:23, with " owing to 
the influence of the preceding u, cf. 17 , 3 for it’Pf, &c.; Gn 9:14, Ju 16:16. In the imperfect 
and participle the S e wd under the preformatives (Hateph-Pathah xm&cv X in the 1st sing, 
imperfect) serves at the same time as a characteristic of both conjugations (Gn 26:14 f.). 

3. According to the convincing suggestion of Boottcher 2 (Ausfuuhrliches Lehrbuch, § 904 

ff. and § 1022), many supposed perfects of Pu al are in reality passives of Qal. He reckons 
as such all those perfects, of which the Pi ’el (which ought to express the corresponding 
active) is either not found at all, or only (as in the case of 77 * 1 ) with a different meaning, and 
which form their imperfect from another conjugation, generally Niph'al. Such perfects are the 
quttal form of the stems t>3X ( imperfect Is 1:20), sn, H70, f?\ 72P, np^, 731?, tw, HOW, 

Barth (see below) adds to the list the apparent Pu 'al-perfects of 70X, TT3, HIT, 3371, m3, 
nsi, 3T17, 7tt>37, 17X7, and of verbs with middle 7 (hence with u of the first syllable lengthened to 
o), 177, 777 Jb 3:3 [77T, see § 67 m], 177T, p7T, H73, 373, X7p, f]7ttf; also the infinitives absolute 
717) 77 17 Is 59:13. In these cases there is no need to assume any error on the part of the 
punctuators; the sharpening of the second radical may have taken place in order to retain the 
characteristic u of the first syllable (cf. Arab, qutita as passive of qatala), and the a of the 
second syllable is in accordance with the vocalization of all the other passives (see § 39 f). Cf. 
§ 52 s and § 53 u. 

2. The fundamental idea of Pi 'el, to which all the various shades of meaning in 
this conjugation may be referred, is to busy oneself eagerly with the action indicated 
by the stem. This intensifying of the idea of the stem, which is outwardly expressed 
by the strengthening of the second radical, appears in individual cases as—(a) a 
strengthening and repetition of the action (cf. the intensive and iterative nouns with 
the middle radical strengthened, § 84b), 1 e.g. pn3 to laugh, Pi'el to jest, to make sport 
(to laugh repeatedly); to ask, Pi'el to beg; hence when an action has reference to 
many, e.g. 73j? to bury (a person) Gn 23:4, Pi'el to bury (many) 1 K 11:15, and often 
so in Syr. and Arab. Other varieties of the intensive and iterative meaning are, e.g. 1779 
to open, Pi'el to loose; 790 to count, Pi'el to recount : [cf. 373, 3 : tPn, X97, tP9I7, 
iP97; 37X0, D5J70]. 

The eager pursuit of an action may also consist in urging and causing others to do 
the same. Hence Pi 'el has also— (b) a causative sense (like Hiph 'it), e.g. 737 to learn, 
Pi'el to teach. It may often be turned by such phrases as to permit to, to declare or 


2 2 As Mayer Lambert observes, the same view was already expressed by Ibn Ganah 
(see above, § 3 d) in the Kitab el-luma , p. 161. Cf. especially Barth, ‘Das passive 
Qal und seine Participien, ’ in the Festschrift zum Jubiladum Hildesheimer (Berlin, 
1890), p. 145 ff. 

1 1 Analogous examples, in which the strengthening of a letter has likewise an 

intensive force, are such German words as reichen, recken (Eng. to reach, to rack); 
streichen ( stringo ), strecken : cf. Strich (a stroke), Strecke (a stretch); wacker from 
wachen; others, in which it has the causative sense, are stechen, stecken; wachen 
{watch), wecken {wake); xsAloo to bring to an end (cf. the stem xskco to end, in xsA.o<;, 
xsksco); yswao) to beget, from the stem ysvoo to come into being (cf. yevoq). 



hold as (the declarative Pi 'el), to help to, e.g. 17*17 to cause to live, p7V to declare 
innocent, ip. to help in child-bearing. 

(c) Denominatives (see § 38 b) are frequently formed in this conjugation, and 
generally express a being occupied with the object expressed by the noun, either to 
form or to make use of it, e.g. to make a nest, to nest (from ]j?), 79V to throw dust, 
to dust (from IDS?), 13V to gather the clouds together (from 13V), $W to divide in three 
parts, or to do a thing for the third time (from t33tV); probably also 737 to speak, from 
737 a word. Or again, the denominative may express taking away, injuring, &c., the 
object denoted by the noun {privative Pi 'el, cf. our to skin, to behead, to bone), e.g. 

from tVoditf to root out, to extirpate, 33T prop, to injure the tail (n^T), hence to rout 
the rear of an army, to attack it, 333 to ravish the heart, 1.-.W7 to remove the ashes 
(l$d), N3I7 t° f ree from sin (Ntpn), Q2SV to break any one’s bones (nvd; cf., in the same 
sense, 333 from 03 $; qVQ to lop the boughs. Is 10:33 (from TVp a bough). Some 
words are clearly denominatives, although the noun from which they are derived is no 
longer found, e.g. 3j?0 to stone, to pelt with stones (also used in this sense in Qal), and 
to remove stones (from a field), to clear away stones', cf. our to stone, used also in the 
sense of taking out the stones from fruit. 

The meaning of the passive {Pu'al) follows naturally from the above, e.g. Wj?3 
Pi'el to seek, Pu'al to be sought. 

In Pi 'el the literal, concrete meaning of the verb has sometimes been retained, when Qal 
has acquired a figurative sense, e.g. OOJ, Pi'el to uncover, Qal to reveal, also to emigrate, i.e. 
to make the land bare. 

Also with an intransitive sense Pi 'el occurs as an intensive form, but only in poetic 
language, e.g. nnn in Pi'el to be broken in pieces, Jer 51:56; 7ns to tremble. Is 51:13, Pr 
28:14; rno to be drunken, Is 34:5, 7; [3517? to be few, Ec 12:3]; but in Is 48:8, 60:11 instead of 
the Pi'el of nns the Niph'al is certainly to be read, with Cheyne. 

Rem. 1. The (more frequent) form of the perfect with Pathah in the second syllable 
appears especially before Maqqeph (Ec 9:15, 12:9) and in the middle of sentences in 
continuous discourse, but at the end of the sentence (in pause) the form with Sere is more 
common. Cf. 373 Is 49:21 with 373 Jos 4:14, Est 3:1; 33a Ez 33:5 with 33a Ec 9:15; fSp 2 K 
8:16 with fVi? Ps 129:4; but QameS never appears in this pausal form. The 3rd sing. fern, in 
pause is always of the form n3dj?, except Mi 1 :7; the 3rd plur. always as l3dp; the 2nd 
and 1st sing, and 1st plur. of course as p3dj?, p3<fi?, ’p3di? (but always ’170,37 and ’177<£3), 
u3dp. In the 3rd sing. perf. 7|7 to speak, 7|3 to pardon, and 0|3 to wash clothes (also 033 Gn 
49:1 1) take Slghol, but become in pause 737, 033 (2 S 19:25); the pausal form of 7|3 does not 
occur. 

Pathah 'va the first syllable (as in Aramaic and Arabic) occurs only once, Gn 41:51, ’3;$<f 
he made me forget, to emphasize more clearly the play on the name n.;.33?p. 

2. In the imperfect (and jussive Ju 16:25), infinitive, and imperative Pi 'el (as also in 
Hithpa 'el) the Sere in the final syllable, when followed by Maqqeph, is usually shortened into 
S e ghol, e.g. 73‘lVj?3’ he seeks for himself. Is 40:20; ’3"$7i? sanctify unto me. Ex 13:2. Pausal- 
forms with SFghol instead of Sere, as *707? Dt 32:11, 0078 Ho 2:6 (cf. Ex 32:6 in the infinitive, 
and Gn 21:9 in the participle), owe their origin to some particular school of Masoretes, and 


are wrongly accepted by Baer; cf. the analogous cases in § 75 n and hh. If the final syllable of 
the imperfect Pi 'el has Pathah (before a guttural or 1 ), it remains even in pause; cf. § 29 s and 
65 e. In the 1st sing, imperfect the e-sound occurs in two words for Hateph-Pathah, under the 
preformative K; ntljg Lv 26:33, Ez 5:12, 12:14 and cni’JJX] Zc 7:14 (in accordance with § 23 
h).— Before the full plural ending p (see § 47 m) the Sere is retained in pause , e.g. pgiaifl Ps 
58:2 (but Gn 32:20 P3J?7h), cf. 2 K 6:19, Dt 12:3; so before Silluq Ps 58:3, Jb 21:11 and even 
before Zaqeph qaton Dt 7:5. Instead of nfpGfpfl, forms like nfpGfpp are also found, e.g. Is 3:16, 
13:18, in both cases before a sibilant and in pause. Also Ps 55:10 occurs as the 2nd sing, 
imperative (probably an intentional imitation of the sound of the preceding sfr?) and 3p|7 (for 
qarrabh) Ez 37:17. 

3. The infinite absolute of Pi'el has sometimes the special form Vaj? given in the 
paradigm, e.g. T0’ castigando, Ps 118:18; cf. Ex 21:19, 1 K 19:10 (from a verb S"b); Ps 40:2 
(from a verb IT’Y); but much more frequently the form of the infinitive construct (b0j?) is used 
instead. The latter has also, in exceptional cases, the form 70p (with a attenuated to z“as in the 
perfect), e.g. in 1 Ch 8:8 irpip; perhaps also (if not a substantive) Jer 44:21; and for the 
sake of assonance even for infinitive absolute in 2 S 12:14 (fl5<£3 fS3). On the other hand, 

Dt 32:35 and 134 Jer 5:13 are better regarded as substantives, while 1|7 Ex 6:28, Nu 3:1, Dt 
4:15 (in each case after Qi’|), Ho 1:2 (after rfrnp), in all of which places it is considered by 
Konig (after Qimhi) to be infinitive construct, is really perfect of Pi 'el. 

The infinitive construct Pi 'el, with the fem. ending (cf. § 45 d), occurs in rnt?’ Lv 26:18; 
H70T Ps 147:1; with n of the fem. before a suffix Ez 16:52. On the verbal nouns after the 
form of the Aram , inf. Pa 'il (n’70p), see § 84b e. 

Instead of the abnormal TSQXTp (so Baer, Is 62:9) as ptcp. Pi'el, read 'QXa with ed. Mant. 
and Ginsburg. 

4. In Pu'al o is sometimes found instead of u in the initial syllable, e.g. ansa dyed red, Ex 
25:5, &c., Na 2:4, cf. 3:7 rnptf; Ez 16:4, Ps 72:20, 80:11. According to Baer’s reading also in 
imnp Ps 62:4, and so also Ben Aser, but Ben Naphtali inspp. It is merely an orthographic 
licence when u is written fully, e.g. YjT Ju 18:29. 

5. As infinitive absolute, of Pu 'al we find 3'3A Gn 40:15. —No instance of the inf. constr. 
occurs in the strong verb in Pu 'al; from IT'b with suffix ini3$7 Ps 132:1. 

6. A few examples occur of the participle Pu 'al without the preformative (a), e.g. 73 N Ex 

3:2; Ypp (for 77’a) Ju 13:8; ni?7 2 K 2:10; rny'O Is 54:11. These participles are distinguished 
from the perfect (as in Niph 'al) by the a of the final syllable. For other examples, see Is 30:24, 
Ec 9:12 (where according to § 20 n, stands for 'j?’ = 'jp’ip); but, according to the Masora, 

not Ez 26:17, since n'7(fn _ n as Mil 'el can only be the perfect. The rejection of the '0 may be 
favoured by an initial a, as in Is 18:2, 7 (but also 7;$aa); Pr 25:19 (where, however, read 
roqFia); so also in the participle Pi 'el ]xa Ex 7:27, 9:2 (always after as, but cf. also B’38an Jer 
13:10, where, however, aa^ari = D’lS.aan is to be read, with Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 264 
f.) and ana Zp 1:14 (and Is 8:1, 3?). Notice, however, Barth’s suggestion ( Nominalbildung, p. 
273) that, as the active of forms like bait only occurs in Qal, they are perfect participles of 
former passives of Qal (see e), and in Jer 13:10, 23:32, perfect participles of Pi'el.—On yria 
Ez 45:2, see § 65 d. 


§ 53. Hiph'fl and Hoph'al. 


1. The characteristic of the active (Hiph'it) is a prefixed n (on its origin see § 55 i) 
in the perfect n (with the d attenuated to z^as in Pi 'el), which forms a closed syllable 
with the first consonant of the stem. The second syllable of the perfect had also 
originally an a; cf. the Arabic conj. IV. ’aqtala, and in Hebrew the return of the 
Pathah in the 2nd and 1st pers. r^qfj?n, &c. After the attenuation of this d to ij it ought 
by rule to have been lengthened to e in the tone-syllable, as in Aramaic beside 
h’tpfpn in Biblical Aramaic. Instead of this, however, it is always replaced in the strong 
verb by i, 11 ", but sometimes written defectively cf. § 9 g. Similarly in the 
infinitive construct b’tijpn, and in the imperfect and participle and TQpQ, which 
are syncopated from b’pipn? and Tap"??; § 23 k. The corresponding Arabic forms 
(juqtit and muqtit) point to an original / In the second syllable of these forms. In 
Hebrew the regular lengthening of this / 'to e appears in the strong verb at least in the 
jussive and in the imperfect consecutive (see n), as also in the imperative of the 2nd 
sing. masc. (see m); on nf?(fpn, nfptfpp cf. § 26 p. On the return of the original d in 
the second syllable of the Imperat., Jussive, &c, under the influence of a guttural, cf. § 
65 f. 

In the passive {Hoph'al ) the preformative is pronounced with an obscure vowel, 
whilst the second syllable has d (in pause d), as its characteristic, thus:— Perf. Pppn or 
*7pp5, Imperf. (syncopated from PppiT) or 7pp.’, Part. *?ppp or 7ppp (from 7Qpnp); 
but the infinitive absolute has the form 7Qpn. 

Thus the characteristics of both conjugations are the n preformative in the perfect, 
imperative, and infinitive', in the imperfect and participle Hiph 'll, Pathah under the 
preformatives, in the Hoph 'al 5 or u. 

2. The meaning of Hiph 'll is primarily, and even more frequently than in Pi 'el (§ 
52 g), causative of Qal, e.g. NX’ to go forth, Hiph. to bring forth, to lead forth, to draw 
forth', t77p to be holy, Hiph. to sanctify. Under the causative is also included (as in 

Pi ’el) the declarative sense, e.g. to pronounce just', y’tppn to make one an evil 

doer (to pronounce guilty ); cf. U/pS7, in Hiph 'll, Jb 9:20, to represent as perverse. If 
Qal has already a transitive meaning, Hiph 'll then takes two accusatives (see § 117 
cc). In some verbs, Pi 'el and Hiph 'll occur side by side in the same sense, e.g. *n$ 
periit, Pi'el and Hiph'il ,perdidit\ as a rule, however, only one of these two 
conjugations is in use, or else they differ from one another in meaning, e.g. 
gravem esse, Pi'el to honour, Hiph'il to bring to honour, also to make heavy. Verbs 
which are intransitive in Qal simply become transitive in Hiph 'll, e.g. ITO3 to bow 
oneself, Hiph. to bow, to bend. 

Among the ideas expressed by the causative and transitive are included, moreover, 
according to the Hebrew point of view (and that of the Semitic languages in general, 
especially Arabic), a series of actions and ideas, which we have to express by periphrasis, in 
order to understand their being represented by the Hiph'il-form. To these inwardly transitive 
or intensive Hiph'ils belong: ( a ) Hiph'il stems which express the obtaining or receiving of a 


1 1 This / may have been transferred originally from the imperfects of verbs V'J?, as a 
convenient means of distinction between the indicative and jussive, to the imperfect of 
the strong verb and afterwards to the whole of Hiph 7 /; so Stade, Philippi, 

Praetorius, ZAW. 1883, p. 52 f. 



concrete or abstract quality. (In the following examples the Qal stem s are given, for the sake 
of brevity, with the addition of the meaning which—often together with other meanings— 
belongs to the Hiph 'it) Thus bnx, 7HT, VD 1 , to be bright, to shine (to give forth brightness); 
opposed to Jfn to become dark, fax, “01, ptn to be strong (to develop strength), fp5? to be 
weak, fix to be long (to acquire length); mi to be high ; am to be in tumult, pVT to cry out, ini, 
P“l to make a noise, to exult ; qbn to sprout (to put forth shoots), cf. ms to bloom, fm, puf to 
overflow, if in, mn, rDO, nax to be silent (silentium facere, Pliny); pna to be sweet, nbx to 
have success', bstf to be low, D7X to become red, pb to become white. 

(b) Stems which express in Hiph it the entering into a certain condition and, further, the 
being in the same: pX to become firm, to trust in', if X3 to become stinking', 71T to become 
boiling, to boil over, nbn to become ill', ion to come to want', nnn to become hot', UP 1 to 
become dry, to become ashamed', in 1 to attain superiority, pO to become familiar, my, pip to 
become awake', Htfp to become hard', 5717, Dptf to become quiet (to keep quiet); naif to be 
astonished. The Hiph'il forms of some verbs of motion constitute a variety of this class: if II to 
draw near, mp to come near, pm to withdraw far off (all these three are besides used as 
causatives); Q7p to come before. 

(c) Stems which express action in some particular direction: XOn to err, pbn to flatter (to 
act smoothly); OO’ to act well, to do good', boo to act foolishly, boif to act wisely; mi? to act 
craftily; S?3X to act submissively; i?I?n, i?ifn to act wickedly, godlessly; nnif, 3i?n to act corruptly, 
abominably; nbif to act peacefully, to be at peace, to be submissive. 

Further, there are in Hiph it a considerable number of denominatives which express the 
bringing out, the producing of a thing, and so are properly regarded as causatives, 1 e.g. nux to 
set over the treasury, Neh 13:13 (unless np,.Xl is to be read, as in Neh 7:2); 700 to bring forth 
a firstborn; Qifl to cause to rain; 577T to produce seed; p 1 ( Hiph 'it pap) to go to the right, cf. 
b’xaifn to go to the left; 073 to get or to have hoofs; pp to get or to have horns; bOif to produce 
abortion; ibif to become snow-white; pif to grow fat; ifnif to put forth roots, &c.; so also 
according to the ordinary acceptation in’dlXp Is 19:6, they have become stinking, from ni?X 
stinking or stench, with retention of the X prosthetic, § 19 m (but see below, p). 

Of a different kind are the denominatives from: pX (scarcely to prick up the ears, but) to 
act with the ears, to hear; cf. ffb to move the tongue, to slander, and the German augeln (to 
make eyes ),fiisseln, naseln, schwanzeln; naif to sell com; naif to set out early (to lead the 
back [of the camel, &c.]?); opposed to apsp. 

3. The meaning of Hoph 'al is (a) primarily that of a passive of Hiph it, e.g. "pblfn 
proiecit, "iblfn or "iblfH proiectus est; (b) sometimes equivalent to a passive of Qal, as 
□jP to avenge, Hoph. to be avenged (but see below, u). 

Rem. 1. The fof the 3rd sing. masc. perf. Hiph 'it remains, without exception, in the 3rd 
fem. (in the tone-syllable). That it was, however, only lengthened from a short vowel, and 
consequently is changeable, is proved by the forms of the imperative and imperfect where e 
(or, under the influence of gutturals, a) takes its place. In an open syllable the /Is retained 
almost throughout; only in very isolated instances has it been weakened to Siwa (see n and o). 


1 1 The same ideas are also paraphrased by the verb nif 5? (to make), e.g. to make fat, 
for, to produce fat upon his body, Jb 15:27; to make fruit, to make branches, for, to 
put forth, to yield, Jb 14:9, Ho 8:7, cf. the Lat. corpus, robur, sobolem, divitias facere, 
and the Ital .far corpo,far forze, far frutto. 



2. The infinitive absolute commonly has Sere without Yodh, e.g. ttpfpn Ju 17:3; less 

frequently it takes 1 e.g. Taipn Am 9:8; cf. Dt 15:14, Is 59:4, Jer 3:15, 23:32, 44:25, Jb 
34:35, Ec 10:10. With N instead of n (probably a mere scribal error, not an Aramaism) we find 
□’3#N Jer 25:3. Rare exceptions, where the form with Sere stands for the infinitive construct, 
are, e.g. Dt 32:8 (Sam; ’rirjn?; read perhaps ^njny), Jer 44:19, 25, Pr 25:2, Jb 13:3 (?); on the 
other hand, for Dt 26:12 (which looks like an infinitive Hiph'il with elision of the n, for 
-pipin'?) the right reading is simply since elsewhere the Pi'el alone occurs with the 

meaning to tithe; for Tipya Neh 10:39 perhaps the inf. Qal (ifrya) was intended, as in 1 S 8:15, 

17 (=to take the tithe). At the same time it is doubtful whether the present punctuation does 
not arise from a conflation of two different readings, the Qal and the Pi'el. 

Instead of the ordinary form of the infinitive construct TOpO the form ! 7 , Dp3 sometimes 
occurs, e.g. TXltJin to destroy, Dt 7:24, 28:48; cf. Lv 14:46, Jos 11:14, Jer 50:34, 51:33 and 
niapn for nilZpn Lv 14:43 from naj?; scarcely, however, Lv 7:35 (see § 155 1), 2 S 22:1 (Ps 
18:1), 1 K 11:16 (after T2), and in the passages so explained by Konig (i. 276) where TX#n 
appears after prepositions 1 ; [cf. Driver on Dt 3:3, 4:15, 7:24, 28:55], 

With a in the second syllable there occurs 037 ?Tn Ez 21:29 (cf. the substantival infin. 

1g?n 1 S 15:23).— In the Aram, manner maa^n 1 ? is found in Ez 24:26 (as a construct form) 
for the infinitive Hiph 'it (cf. the infinitive Hithpa 'el, Dn 11:23). On the elision of the n after 
prefixes, see q. 

3. In the imperative the /3s retained throughout in the open syllable, according to i, and 
consequently also before suffixes (see § 61 g) and n ~ paragogic, e.g. ru’dpn attend to, 

X| ny’dnn Ps 118:25, as in ed. Mant., Jabl;, Baer, not X| ndtthn as Ginsb. and Kittel; with the 
tone at the end only ibid. v. 25 b . On the other hand, in the 2nd sing. masc. the original d 

(cf. Arabic ’aqtil) is lengthened to e, e.g. laiyn make fat, and becomes Se e ghdl before 
Maqqeph, e.g. XTftipO Jb 22:21. —The form P’tDpn for ^ppn appears anomalously a few times: 
Ps 94:1, Is 43:8, Jer 17:18 (cf. § 69 v and § 72 y); elsewhere the Masora has preferred the 
punctuation 'rppn, e.g. 2 K 8:6; cf. Ps 142:5.— In La 5:1 ITO’dh is required by the Q‘‘re for 

tran. 

4. In the imperfect Hiph it the shorter form with Sere prevails for the jussive in the 3rd 
masc. and fem. and 2nd masc. sing., e.g. TnrrlN make not great, Ob 12 ; rnrr let Him cut off! 

Ps 12:4; even incorrectly TJFI Ex 19:3 and Tip Ec 10:20; cf. also "lyT Ex 22:4, where the 
jussive form is to be explained according to § 109 h, and 138,! Jb 39:26 before the principal 
pause. Similarly, after 1 consec., e.g. 7^3’] and He divided, Gn 1:4. On the other hand, /Is 
almost always retained in the 1st sing., e.g. T’atZW Am 2:9 (but generally without \ as T0X1 
Ez 39:23 fi, &c.); cf. § 49 e and § 741, but also § 72 aa; in 1st plur. only in Neh 4:3; in the 3rd 
sing. Ps 105:28. With a in the principal pause inini Ru 2:14, and in the lesser pause, Gn 49:4; 
before a sibilant (see § 29 q) TO] Ju 6:19; in the lesser pause Hi?!] La 3:5. Before Maqqeph the 
Sere becomes S e ghol, e.g. ia'pIO,?] Ju 19:4. In the plural again, and before suffixes, /"remains 
in the forms I'Tdp?, ITdpp, even in the jussive and after l consecutive, e.g. Ip’djl Ju 18:22. 
The only exceptions, where the /Is weakened to Sfwa, are '01T2 Jer 9:2; p37’l 1 S 14:22, 

31:2, 1 Ch 10:2; nsy,’ Jer 11:15; rnyiN.I Neh 13:13, if it is Hiph it of 12JX, but probably njys,] 
is to be read, as in 7:2; perhaps also 11330 Jb 19:3 (according to others, imperfect Qal). The 
same weakening occurs also in the imperfect in 3rd and and masc. sing, before suffixes, 1 S 
17:25, 1 K 20:33, Ps 65:10, and in Jb 9:20, unless the form be Pi 'e/= , 3tt’py’l, since the Hiph it 
is not found elsewhere. It is hardly likely that in these isolated examples we have a trace of 


1 1 As to the doubtfulness, on general grounds, of this form of the Inf. Hiph., see 
Robertson Smith in the Journ. ofPhilol., xvi. p. 72 f. 



the ground-form, yaqtil, or an Aramaism. More probably they are due partly to a 
misunderstanding of the defective writing, which is found, by a purely orthographic licence, 
in numerous other cases (even in 3rd sing. njbpb Is 44:28), and partly are intended, as formae 
mixtae, to combine the forms of Qal and Hiph it. Instead of the firmly closed syllable, the 
Masora requires in Gn 1:11 KBl 7 .fl, with euphonic Ga'ya (see § 16 h). 

5. In the participle, Ps 135:7 appears to be traceable to the ground-form, maqtil ; yet 

the Sere may also possibly be explained by the retraction of the tone. The Masora appears to 
require the weakening of the vowel to fwd (see above, n) in D'O’fta Zc 3:7 (probably, 
however, n’pbq a should be read), also in D’abpa Jer 29:8, D’DTVH 2 Ch 28:23 (but as □ 
precedes, and accordingly dittography may well have taken place, the participle Qal is 
probably to be read in both places; the reading of the text is perhaps again intended to 
combine Qal and Hiph it, see above, n), and in the Q e re D’DXOa 1 Ch 15:24 &c. (where the 
K e thihh CP'i^O.a is better).—The fem. is ordinarily pointed as DDCftia Nu 5:15, Lv 
14:21; in pause nb.pipa Pr 19:14. 

6 . In the perfect there occur occasionally such forms as 1 S 25:7; cf. Gn 41:28, 2 K 

17:11, Jer 29:1, Mi 6:3, Jb 16:7; with the original a in the first syllable ’dPXpD) Na 3:5.— In 
’pbxpX 1 1 have stained. Is 63:3, X stands at the beginning instead of n, cf. above, k, on Q’Sipx. 
On the other hand, irpdTX.D] I s 19:6 (see above, g) is a mere error of the scribe, who had the 
Aramaic form in mind and corrected it by prefixing n. 

7. In the imperfect and participle the characteristic n is regularly elided after the 
preformatives, thus b’ap?, b’apa; but it is retained in the infinitive after prepositions, e.g. 
b’apnb. The exceptions are in the imperfect, IPttnn? He will save for TfV 1 S 17:47, Ps 116:6 
(in pause)-, DjiD? He will praise for nil 1 Neh 11:17, Ps 28:7, 45:18 (cf. the proper name bain? 
Jer 37:3, for which 38:1 bar [and nDin? Ps 81:6); [iV’b'Tb (§ 70 d) Is 52:5, ibciin? Jer 9:4, ibcJnfl 
Jb 13:9] and nii?3pna Ez 46:22; in the infinitive (where, however, as in Niph 'al, § 51 1, the 
infinitive Qal is generally to be read) inpb Is 29:15 for Tnonb; bsqb and Dias'? Nu 5:22; Ta$[ b 
2 S 19:19; pbTj.b Jer 37:12; X’PD.b Ec 5:5; "jabb (doubly anomalous for "pabnb) Dn 11:35; 37»#b 
Ps 26:7; a’lX.b 1 S 2:33; ia#b Is 23:1 1; D’aipbi Am 8:4 (certainly corrupt); TJ73 for TS7na Ps 
73:20 (but in the city is probably meant); X’ab Jer 39:7 (2 Ch 31:10); Diapb Is 3:8, Ps 78:17; 
□nirqb Ex 13:21; nib|3 (see, however, § 20 h) Is 33:1; npp’xpb Dt 1:33: cf. further, from verbs 
rrb, Nu 5:22, Jer 27:20; on Dt 26:12 and Neh 10:39, see above, k; for Dinpb Pr 31:3 read 
nirfab or ninapb. 

8 . With regard to the tone it is to be observed that the afformatives 1 and n 7 in Hiph'il 
have not the tone, even in the perfect with waw consecutive (except in Ex 26:33 before D, Lv 
15:29 before X, to avoid a hiatus); but the plural ending fi (see § 47 m) always has the tone, 
e.g. fidhpp Dt 1:17. 


9. The passive (Hoph'al) has u instead of QameS hatuph in the first syllable (bapn), in the 
strong verb less frequently in the perfect and infinitive, but generally in the participle, through 
the influence of the initial a (but cf. nn#a Pr 25:26); e.g. 33’ipn Ez 32:32 (beside nap^n 32:19); 
"|bl?n impf ~pWl,part. *|b#a 2 S 20:21 (beside npbipn Is 14:19) pncfan Ez 16:4; in the partic. 


1 1 Most probably, however, {perfect Pi ’el) is to be read, and the X is only an 
indication of the change of the perfect into the imperfect, as also previously, by a 
change of punctuation, nanx] and n (instead of'7X,T and n) are made future instead 
of past. Jewish exegesis applied these Edomoracles to the Roman (i.e. Christian) 
empire. So G. Moore in Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1887, col. 292. 



Hoph. without elision of the n: nii?^i?n?p Ez 46:22; on the other hand, verbs y'9 always have u 
(in a sharpened syllable): Tin, 73,’ (cf. § 9 n). 

10. The infinitive absolute has in Hoph ’al (as in Hiph 'it) Sere in the last syllable, e.g. 
pPlpIP! and nPpn Ez 16:4; 73,7 Jos 9:24. An infinitive construct does not occur in the strong verb. 

11. With regard to the imperative Hoph 'al, see above, § 46 a, note. 

12. According to Bottcher ( Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch, § 906) and Barth (see above, § 52 e) 
a number of supposed imperfects Hoph'al are, in fact, imperfects of the passive of Qal. As in 
the case of the perfects passive of Qal (see above, § 52 e) the question is again of verbs of 
which neither the corresponding causative (i.e. here the Hiph'il), nor the other tense of the 
same conjugation (i.e. here the perfect Hoph'al) is found; so with Q|p’ (for npr, cf. yuqtalu as 
imperfect Qal in Arabic) and irt’, from Qp3 and 1P13; I7j?’ from npP (cf. § 66 g); 7XT Nu 22:6 
from 77X; 117’ from 1317; 7§1PT Ho 10:14 (cf. Is 33:1) from 77IP; Barth adds the verbs 1"D: tzJriFi Ez 
19:12 from 1PD3; fIT Lev 11:35 from fTi3; the verbs V"V: 1p<Sj Jb 19:23 from pp!7; Pi3’ &c. from 
DD3; the verb V’V: 1P7T from 1P37; the verbs ’"3?: Pd)’, 7ipT, PilPT from P’n, 7’1P and Pi’#. On aip’Cfi 
&c., § 73 f. In point of fact it would be very strange, especially in the case of IPJ and np.’, that 
of these frequently used verbs, amongst all the forms of Hiph'il and Hoph'al, only the 
imperfect Hoph'al should have been preserved. A passive of Qal is also indicated in the 
Tellel-Amama letters, according to Knudtzon, by a number of imperfect forms, which are 
undoubtedly due to Canaanite influence, cf. Beitr. zur Assyriologie, iv. 410. 

§ 54. Hithpa'el. 

1. The Hithpa'el 1 is connected with Pi 'el, being formed by prefixing to the Pi 'el- 
stem ( qattel, qattal) the syllable pin (Western Aramaic I7X, but in Biblical Aramaic pin; 
Syr. ’et 2 ). Like the preformative 3 ))n) of Niph 'al, pin has also a reflexive force. 

2. The n of the prefix in this conjugation, as also in Hothpa 'al (see h), Hithpoel, 
Hithpa 'lei and Hithpalpel (§ 55), under certain circumstances, suffers the following 
changes: 

(a) When the stem begins with one of the harder sibilants 0, 2 £, or IP, the n and the 
sibilant change places (cf. on this metathesis, § 19 n), and at the same time the n after 
a 3£ becomes the corresponding emphatic 13: thus 73Pitppi to take heed to oneself, for 
731P3jn; ’73Plon to become burdensome, for 73Dpin; pTO^n to justify oneself, from p73. 

The only exception is in Jer 49:3, n3tpG£ilPpn;i, to avoid the cacophony of three 
successive P-sounds. 

(b) When the stem begins with a d- or /-sound (7, 13, n), the Pi of the preformative is 
assimilated to it (§ 19 d), e.g. 3373 speaking, conversing-, X37P! to be crushed, nntDPl to 
purify oneself, X33PI to defile oneself, 33Pin to act uprightly. (An exception occurs in Ju 
19:22.) The assimilation of the Pi occurs also with 3 and 3, e.g. X33PI to prophesy, as 
well as X33pn (cf. Nu 24:7, Ez 5:13, Dn 11:14); !3i3Pi Nu 21:27 (cf. Is 54:14, Ps 59:5); 
PI03F1 Pr 26:26; with IP Ec 7:16 with 7 Is 33:10. 


1 1 A. Stein, Der Stamm des Hithpael im Hebr. pt. 1, Schwerin, 1893, gives 
alphabetical statistics of the 1151 forms. 

2 2 So also in Hebrew 73PIP8 2 Ch 20:35; cf. Ps 76:6 Q^iPiips). 



Rem. Metathesis would l ik ewise be expected, as in the cases under b, when n and T come 
together, as well as a change of n to T. Instead of this, in the only instance of the kind fotn Is 
1:16) the n is assimilated to the T, —unless indeed isdh, imperative Niph ’al of ~[DT, is intended. 

3. As in form, so also in meaning, Hithpa 'el is primarily (a) reflexive of Piel, e.g. 
"l-TXnn to gird oneself, WTjppn to sanctify oneself. Although in these examples the 
intensive meaning is not distinctly marked, it is so in other cases, e.g. Eij?)pn to how 
oneself revengeful {Niph. simply to take revenge), and in the numerous instances 
where the Hithpa 'el expresses to make oneself that which is predicated by the stem, to 
conduct oneself as such, to show oneself to imagine oneself to affect to be of a 
certain character. E.g. to make oneself great, to act proudly, Q?npn to show 
oneself wise, crafty, nVnpn to pretend to be ilk, “VlZtoflp to make, i.e. to feign oneself 
rick, “nrityn Nu 16:13, to make oneself a prince; 1 S 18:10, to act in an excited 

manner like a prophet, to rave. The meaning of Hithpa 'el sometimes coincides with 
that of Qal, both forms being in use together, e.g. P3K to mourn, in Qal only in poetic 
style, in Hithpa 'el in prose. On the accusative after Hithpa'el (regarded as a transitive 
verb), see § 117 w. 

(b) It expresses reciprocal action, like Niph 'al, § 51 d, e.g. HlOpn to look upon one 
another, Gn 42:1; cf. Ps 41:8; —but 

(c) It moro often indicates an action less directly affecting the subject, and 
describes it as performed with regard to or for oneself, in one’s own special interest 
(cf. Niph 'al, § 51 e). Hithpa'el in such cases readily takes an accusative, e.g. pnspn Ex 
32:3 and Ex 33:6 to tear off from oneself, tt-WSpn exuitsibi {vestem), nrspn 
solvit sibi (vincula); Tta^n Jos 9:12, to take (something) as one’s provision; without an 
accusative, pVnpn to walk about for oneself (ambulare); 7?9pn sibi intercedere (see 
Delitzsch on Is 1:15); nj?npn to draw a line for oneself. Job 13:27; on Is 14:2, see § 57, 
note. 

(d) Only seldom is it passive, e.g. N’H Pr 31:30 she shall be praised; n?ri#n 

to be forgotten, Ec 8:10, where the reflexive sense (to bring oneself into oblivion) has 
altogether disappeared. Cf. Niph'al, § 51 f. 

The passive form Hothpa 'al is found only in the few following examples: xatsp to be 
defiled, Dt 24:4; infinitive 033H to be washed, Lv 13:55, 56; na$(fp (for njtPTpp, the na being 
treated as if it were the afformative of the fem. plur.) it is made fat. Is 34:6. On np.ipn, see 1. 

Denominatives with a reflexive meaning are irppn to embrace Judaism, from Tan’ (rnin?) 
Judah; TE^n to provision oneselffor a journey, from HT’S provision for a journey (see § 72 
m). 


Rem. 1. As in Pi 'el, so in Hithpa 'el, the perfect very frequently (in stems ending in a, p, a, 
Q) has retained the original Pathah in the final syllable (while in the ordinary form it is 
attenuated, as in Pi 'el, to i and then lengthened to e), e.g. Hixpn Dt 4:21, &c.; cf. 2 Ch 13:7, 
15:8; with) consecutive Is 8:21; so also in the imperfect and imperative, e.g. Q?npn Ec 7:16; 
cf. Dt 9:8, 18, 1 S 3:10, 2 S 10:12, 1 K 11:9, Is 55:2, 58:14, 64:11, Ps 55:2; ptnpn 1 K 20:22, 
Ps 37:4, Est 5:10; P?8P,81 1 S 13:12. —In Lv 11:44, 20:7 and Ez 38:23, Oakes the place of a 
in the final syllable of the stem before V) (cf. § 44 d), and in the last passage before T. In the 
perfect, imperfect (with the exception of Ec 7:16), and imperative of Hithpa 'el (as well as of 
Hithpd 'el, Hithpa 'lei, Hithpalpel, § 55) the original a always returns in pause as QameS, e.g. 



gi-mm Ps 93:1; 73XIT Ez 7:27; q’pniT Jb 18:8; rrabrr 38:30; Wgppn Jos 3:5; cf. Jb 33:5 and § 
74 b.— The a also appears before the fuller ending p in the plural of the imperfect (cf. § 47 m) 
in Ps 12:9, Jb 9 6 , 16:10. —Like the Pi el rtf?G£pb (§ 52 n), forms occur in Hithpa el like 
mcfppri Zc 6:7; cf. Am 8:13, and so in Hithpo el, Jer 49:3, Am 9:13; with e only in La 
4:1 .—In the Aramaic manner an infinitive Hithpa el mianpn occurs in Dn 11:23 (cf. the 
Hiph it inf. m57»#n in Ez 24:26). 

2. As ins tances of the reflexive bapfin (connected with Pi el) a few reflexive forms of the 
verb 7p9 {to examine) are also probably to be reckoned. Instead of a Pathah in a sharpened 
syllable after the first radical, these take QameS in an open syllable, e.g. np.spn Ju 20:15, 17, 
imperfect 7pSJV 20:15, 21:9. The corresponding passive form np.fpn also occurs four times, 
Nu 1:47, 2:33, 26:62, 1 K 20:27. According to others, these forms are rather reflexives of Qal, 
in the sense of to present oneself for review, to be reviewed, like the Aramaic Ithpe el 
(Western Aramaic '7tDp7N, Syr. bopps) and the Ethiopic taqafla, Arab, iqtatala, the last with 
the t always placed after the first radical (cf. above, b); but they are more correctly explained, 
with Konig, as Hithpa el forms, the doubling of the p being abnormally omitted.—Such a 
reflexive of Qal , with the n transposed, occurs in nnnbn (on the analogy of O.T. Hebrew to be 
pronounced □nn'pn ) in the inscription of the Moabite king Mesa , with the meaning of the 
O.T. Niph al an 1 ?} to fight, to wage war. see the inscription, lines 11, 15, 19, and 32; in the 
first two places in the imperfect with waw consecutive nnq'7^7; in line 19 in the infinitive with 
suffix, ’3 n'aq i rt'?n| in his fighting against me. 

§ 55, Less Common Conjugations. 

Of the less common conjugations (§ 39 g) some may be classed with Pi el, others 
with Hiph it. To the former belong those which arise from the lengthening of the 
vowel or the repetition of one or even two radicals, in fact, from an internal 
modification or development of the stem; to the latter belong those which are formed 
by prefixing a consonant, like the n of Hiph it. Amongst the conjugations analogous 
to Pi el are included the passive form s distinguished by their vowels, as well as the 
reflexives with the prefix pn, on the analogy of Hithpa el. 

The following conjugations are related to Pi el, as regards their inflexion and 
partly in their meaning: 

1. Pd el 7t?ip, passive Pd al 7’oip, reflexive Hithpo el 7'oippn, corresponding to the 
Arabic conj. m. qatala, pass. qudla, and conj. VT. reflexive taqatala; imperfect bpip?, 
participle *7Pipa, imperfect passive bpip’ &c. Hence it appears that in Hebrew the d of the first 
syllable is in all the forms obscured from d, while the passive form is distinguished simply by 
the a-sound in the second syllable. In the strong verb these conjugations are rather rare. 
Examples: participlemine adversary, who would contend with me, Jb 9:15; ’Mibb 
(denominative from 'piPb the tongue) slandering (as if intent on injuring with the tongue) Ps 
101:5 iCth. (The Q e re requires Uippb mflosni, as Na 1:3 "71777); inq'T they have poured out, Ps 
77:18 (if not rather Pm al); Tiycfi ' I have appointed, 1 S 21:3 (unless ’pycfin should be read); 
757 0? Ho 13:3; tth'tP to take root, passive Ehitf, denominative from iPpdiP root (but $7# to 
root out); in Hithpo el liPiApP they shall be moved, Jer 25:16; imperf. 46:8; from a verb 7"7, 
’ncfilP Is 10:13. The participle fN 4a Is 52:5 is probably a forma mixta combining the readings 
andfXbpa. 

Po el proper (as distinguished from the corresponding conjugations of verbs 57"57 § 67 1 
and Y’57 § 72 m, which take the place of the ordinary causative Pi el) expresses an aim or 


endeavour to perform the action, especially with hostile intent, and is hence called, by Ewald, 
the stem expressing aim (Zielstamm), endeavour (Suche-stamm) or attack (Angriffs-stamm); 
cf. the examples given above from Jb 9:15, Ps 101:5, and pis? 1 S 18:9 Q're (probably for 
Hi17p, cf. § 52 s; § 55 f: seeking to cast an evil eye). 

With Ppip is connected the formation of quadriliterals by the insertion of a consonant 
between the first and second radicals (§ 30 p, § 56). 

2. Pa lei, generally with the a attenuated to i=Pi lei 1 (Pi lal ), 99pp and Vppp; the e in 
the final syllable also arises from i, and this again from a; passive Pu lal PPpp, reflexive 
Hithpa lei 790009, like the Arabic conjugations IX. iqtalla and XI. iqtdlla, the former used of 
permanent, the latter of accidental or changing conditions, e.g. of colours; cf. 158,0* to be at 
rest , 1517,2 to be green, passive 9908 to be withered, all of them found only in the perfect and 
with no corresponding Qal form. (For the barbarous form ’51<tfp08 Ps 88:17 read ’50,00$; for 
9995 Ez 28:23, which has manifestly arisen only from confusion with the following 97n, read 
995 ). These forms are more common in verbs TV, where they take the place of Pi el and 
Hithpa el (§ 72 m). Cf. also § 75 kk. 

3. P e al al\ 9P9Pp with repetition of the last two radicals, used of movements repeated 
in quick succession; e.g. 20200 to go about quickly, to palpitate (of the heart) Ps 3 8:11 , from 
900 to go about ; passive 90900 to be in a ferment, to be heated, to be red, Jb 16:16, La 1:20, 
2:11. Probably this is also the explanation of 981120 (denom. from 99$i$0 a trumpet, but only 
in the participle, 1 Ch 15:24 &c. K e th.) for 98980, by absorption of the first 1, lengthening of 
a in the open syllable, and subsequent obscuring of a to 6. On the other hand, for the 
meaningless ld9 130$ Ho 4:18 (which could only be referred to this conjugation if it stood for 
130308) read 1308, and for the equally meaningless rrd^ Ps 45:3 read rrd\ In both these 
cases a scribal error ( dittography ) has been perpetuated by the punctuation, which did not 
venture to alter the tCthibh. On the employment of P e al al in the formation of nouns, cf. § 
84b n. Closely related to this form is— 

4. Pilpel (pass. Polpat), with a strengthening of the two essential radicals in stems V"V, 

TV, and ’"17, e.g. ’9595 to roll, from ’95=995; reflexive ’95’9500 to roll oneself down', ’9395) from 913, 
passive 9393; cf. also NPNP (so Baer and Ginsb. after Qimhi; others NPNP) Is 14:23, and with a 
in both syllables owing to the influence of 9, 9p9p from 91p Nu 24:17 (cf. however, in the 
parallel passage, Jer 48:45 9 P7j?) and Is 22:5, in the participle', Is 17:11 to hedge in, ace. 
to others make to grow. Probably to this form also belongs 1179579’, the emended reading of Jb 
39:30 instead of the impossible iVpIP; also TWQNO Is 27:8, if that form is to be referred to an 
infinitive ND8Q; perhaps also Ez 39:2 for XiONiO. This form also commonly expresses 
rapidly repeated movement, which all languages incline to indicate by a repetition of the 
sound, 1 e.g. 089$ to chirp', cf. in the Lexicon the nouns derived from 99a, 9117, and 99$. 

As Hithpalpel we find lipoipo#’ Na 2:5; Pnpnooi Est 4:4; 90900 , 1 Dn 8:7, 11:11. Of the 
same form is 9798 Is 38:15, if contracted from 971708 or HTinK from the root 19 or ’9), and 
also 19759009 tarry ye, Is 29:9 (but read probably 197500), naoOO’l (in pause) Gn 19:16, &c., if it 
is to be derived from 993, and not Hithpa el from 9090. 


1 1 Cf. Wolfensohn, ‘The Pi lei in Hebrew,’ Amer. Journ. of Or. Studies, xxvii 
(1907), p. 303 ff. 

1 1 Cf. Lat. tinnio, tintinno, our tick-tack, ding-dong, and the German wirrwarr, 
klingklang. The repetition of the radical in verbs 17”17 also produces this effect; as in 
pj? 1 ? to lick, i?j?9 to pound, 9?D to trip along. The same thing is expressed also by 
diminutive forms, as in Latin by the termination -illo, e.g. cantillo, in German by -eln, 
-ern, Q.g.flimmern, trillem, tropfeln, to trickle. 



Only examples more or less doubtful can be adduced of— 

5. Tiph el (properly Taph el 2 ): 7'pi?Fi, with n prefixed, cf. i n'?Gf77 to teach to walk, to 
lead (denominative from a foot?) Ho 11:3; from a stem IT' 1 ?, the imperfect 7}tJ,7? to 
contend with, Jer 12:5; participle, 22:15 (from 777 to be hot, eager). Similarly in Aramaic, 
□377 to interpret, whence also in Hebrew the passive participle Q377a Ezr 4:7. 

6. Soph el: frequent in Syriac, e.g. 37 1 ?# from 377 to flame', whence in Hebrew 

731<$'?W flame. Perhaps of the same form is 717|W a snail (unless it be from the stem 733(), and 

hollow strokes, cf. § 85, No. 50. This conjugation is perhaps the original of Hiph it, 
in which case the 7, by a phonetic change which may be exemplified elsewhere, is weakened 
from a sibilant. 


Forms of which only isolated examples occur are:— 

7. tf?t 2\?, passive as Ofppp peeled off like scales, Ex 16:14, from qon, HOT to peel, to 

scale. 

8. in Tpl a rain-storm, from H7T. 

9. 73p73 (regularly in Mishnic Hebrew 3 ) a form compounded of Niph al and Hithpa el; 
as for rupim) that they may be taught, Ez 23:48; 7333 probably an error for 73377 to be 
forgiven, Dt 21:8. On 71 i 7#3 Pr 27:15, see § 75 x. 

§ 56. Quadriliterals. 

On the origin of these altogether secondary formations cf. § 30 p. While 
quadriliteral nouns are tolerably numerous, only the following examples of the verb 
occur: 

(a) On the analogy of Pi el: np73, imperfect 73($Q73’ he doth ravage it, Ps 80:14 from 
QD3, cf. 0T3. Passive OTH, 7 to grow fresh again, Jb 33:25. Participle 73735 girt, clothed (cf. 
Aramaic OTp to bind), 1 Ch 15:27. It is usual also to include among the quadriliterals i'OT? Jb 
26:9, as a perfect of Aramaic form with Pathah not attenuated. It is more correctly, however, 
regarded, with Delitzsch, as the infinitive absolute of a Pi lei formation, from OTf to spread 
out, with euphonic change of the first it? to it?, and the second to T. Moreover, the reading iOTs 
also is very well attested, and is adopted by Beer in the text of Job; cf. the Rem. on p. 48 of 
his edition. 

(b) On the analogy of Hiph it: TXpOT, by syncope TNQOT and OTOT to turn to the left 
(denom. from^N'ai?) Gn 13:9, Is 30:21, &c. On in’CTlK.n cf. § 53 p. 

Strong Verb with Pronominal Suffixes. 1 


2 2 The existence of a Taph el is contested on good grounds by Barth, 
Nominalbildung, p. 279. 

3 3 [See Segal, Misnaic Hebrew, Oxf. 1909, p. 30 ff.] 



§51. 


The accusative of the personal pronoun, depending on an active verb, 2 may be 
expressed (1) by a separate word, nx the accusative sign (before a suffix n$, n'x) with 
the pronominal suffix, e.g. in'X 7?j? he has killed him; or (2) by a mere suffix, intfpj? 
or 17?i? he has killed him. The latter is the usual method (§ 33), and we are here 
concerned with it alone. 3 Neither of these methods, however, is employed when the 
accusative of the pronoun is reflexive. In that case a reflexive verb is used, viz. 

Niph al or Hithpa el (§§ 51 and 54), e.g. ti7j?nn he sanctified himself, not it???, 
which could only mean he sanctified him. 4 

Two points must be specially considered here: the form of the suffix itself (§ 58), 
and the form which the verb takes when suffixes are added to it (§§ 59-61). 

§ 58. The Pronominal Suffixes of the Verb. 

Cf. the statistics collected by H. Petri, Das Verbum mit Suffixen im Hebr., part ii, in the 

DUttfXn D’N’zn, Leipzig, 1890. W. Diehl, Das Pronomenpers. suff. ... des Hebr., Giessen, 

1895. J. Barth, ‘Beitraage zur Suffixlehre des Nordsem., ’ AJSL. xvii (1901), p. 205 f. 

Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., i. 159 f.; Grundriss, p. 638 ff. 

1. The pronominal suffixes appended to the verb express the accusative of the 
personal pronoun. They are the following:— 


A. 


B. 



C. 

To a form 
ending in 


To a form in the Perf. 


To a form 

in the Imperf. 

a Vowel. 


ending in a Consonant. 


ending in a Consonant. 

Sing. 1. com. 

TCf 

U cf (in pause 7 d) 

7<f 


me. 

2 . m. 

7CT 

71 ‘ (in pause 

71 <£ also 71 ;) 

thee. 

f. 

T 

717 71 d", rarely 71 ; 

77 



3. m. 

tn cf, i 

in <f, i ( n) 

m d" 


him. 

f. 

n <f 

n? 

nd" 


her. 

Plur. 1. com 

u<f 


11 d" 


us. 

2 . m. 


Q?7 



you ( vos). 


1 1 This subject of the verbal suffixes is treated here in connexion with the strong 
verb, in order that both the forms of the suffixes and the general laws which regulate 
their union with verbal forms may be clearly seen. The rules which relate to the union 
of the suffixes with weak verbs will be given under the several classes of those verbs. 

2 2 An accusative suffix occurs with Niph al in Ps 109:3 (since an?] is used in the 
sense of to attack), and according to some, in Is 44:21; with Hithpa el Is 14:2 (brnnn 
to appropriate somebody to oneself as a possession); cf. above, § 54 f, and § 117 w. 

3 3 On the cases where nx is necessary, see § 117 e. 

4 4 The exceptions in Jer 7:19, Ez 34:2, 8, 10 are only apparent. In all these instances 
the sharp antithesis between an'X ( themselves) and another object could only be 
expressed by retaining the same verb; also in Ex 5:19 an'X after an active verb serves 
to emphasize the idea of themselves. 

AJSL. AJSL. = American Journal of Semitic Languages. 



f. 


3. m. an, 1 n a - (from an <f, a <f 

poet. ia <f la <f 


a : (from an d) eos, 
ia cf 


f- r n,id- 


eas. 


2. That these suffixes are connected with the corresponding forms of the personal 
pronoun (§ 32) is for the most part self-evident, and only a few of them require 
elucidation. 

The suffixes ’3,13, in, n (and when a long vowel in an open syllable precedes) 
never have the tone, which always rests on the preceding syllable; on the other hand, 
an and an always take the tone. 

In the 3rd pers. masc. in (j, by contraction of a and u after the rejection of the 
weak n, frequently gives rise to 6 (§ 23 k), ordinarily written i, much less frequently 
n (see § 7 c). In the feminine, the suffix n should be pronounced with a preceding a 
(cf. below, f, note), as n d"or n <£ on the analogy of ahu; instead of n cf, however, it 
was simply pronounced “ ~, with the rejection of the final vowel, and with Mappiq, 
since the n is consonantal; but the weakening to n ~ is also found, see below, g. 

3. The variety of the suffix-form s is occasioned chiefly by the fact that they are 
modified differently according to the form and tense of the verb to which they are 
attached. For almost every suffix three forms may be distinguished: 

(a) One beginning with a consonant, as * 1 3 cf, in cf, 1 (only after i), 13 cf, (an) a, &c. 
These are attached to verbal forms which end with a vowel, e.g. , 3ldbj??; irrtffpttj?, for 
which by absorption of the n we also get Itn’pOj?, pronounced q e taltiu; cf. § 8 m. 

(h) A second and third with what are called connecting vowels 1 (’3 <j, ’3 d), used 
with verbal forms ending with a consonant (for exceptions, see § 59 g and § 60 e). 

1 1 According to Diehl (see above), p. 61, an occurs only once with the perfect (see § 
59 e), 7 times with the imperfect, but never in pre-exilic passages, whereas the accus. 
apn^ occurs 40 times in Jer. and 36 times in Ezek.—an occurs only once as a verbal 
suffix (Dt 32:26, unless, with Kahan, Infinitive u. Participien, p. 13, arPXSX from 
is to be read), while the forms ft (2ndf pi.) and ] ~ and ft (3rdf pi), added by Qimhi, 
never occur. 

1 1 We have kept the term connecting vowel, although it is rather a superficial 
description, and moreover these vowels are of various origin. The connective a is 
most probably the remains of the old verbal termination, like the i in the 2nd pers. 
fem. sing. 1,T Observe e.g. the Hebrew form q e tdl-ani in connexion with the 

Arabic qatala-ni, contrasted with Hebrew q e talat-ni and Arabic qatalat-ni. Konig 
accordingly prefers the expression ‘vocalic ending of the stem’, instead of ‘connecting 
syllable’. The connective e, aCEA, as Pratorius (ZDMG. 55, 267 ff.) and Barth (ibid. p. 
205 f.) show by reference to the Syriac connective ai in the imperf. of the strong verb, 
is originally due to the analogy of verbs (’3m = , 3 , n$ from m e haim ), in which the 

final e was used as a connecting vowel first of the imperat., then of the impf. (besides 
many form s with a, § 60 d), and of the infin. and participle. 





This connecting vowel is a with the forms of the perfect, e.g. 13tfpi?, (on 

“17p|7, the ordinary form of the 3rd masc. perf. with the 2nd fern, suffix, cf. below, g); 
and e (less frequently a) with the forms of the imperfect and imperative, e.g. intfbj?), 
also with the infinitive and participles, when these do not take noun-suffixes (cf. 
§ 61 a and h). The form i also belongs to the suffixes of the perfect, since it has arisen 
from in d"(cf., however, § 60 d). With op, the connecting sound is only a vocal 
Sfwa, which has arisen from an original short vowel, thus 7 , np 7 , e.g. pp.pi? 

(1 q e tdl e kha ), or when the final consonant of the verb is a guttural, ~} 7 , e.g. 7 ID, 1 ?#. In 
pause, the original short vowel (a) reappears as Sfghol with the tone 71 d" (also 71 d", see 
g). On the appending of suffixes to the final ]1 of the imperfect (§ 47 m), see § 60 e. 

Rem. 1. As rare forms may be mentioned sing. 2nd pers. masc. np 7 Gn 27:7, 1 K 18:44, 
&c., in pause also np d" (see below, i );fem. ’p, ’p d"Ps 103:4, 137:6. Instead of the form 717 , 
which is usual even in the perfect (e.g. Ju 4:20, Ez 27:26), 717 occurs as fem. Is 60:9 (as masc. 
Dt 6:17, 28:45, Is 30:19, 55:5 always in pause)-, withMunahls 54:6, Jer 23:37.— In the 3 rd 
masc. n Ex 32:25, Nu 23:8; in the 3rd fem. n 7 without Mappiq (cf. § 91 e) Ex 2:3, Jer 44:19; 
Am 1:11, with retraction of the tone before a following tone-syllable, but read certainly nn'ip 
n^dp. —The forms i» d", i» d", i» d" occur 23 times, all in poetry 1 (except Ex 23:31) [viz. with 
the perfect Ex 15:10, 23:31, Ps 73:6; with the imperfect Ex 15:5 (laforia), 15:7, 9, 9, 12, 15, 
17, 17, Ps 2:5, 21:10, 13,22:5,45:17, 80:6, 140:10; with the imperative Ps 5:11, 59:12, 12, 
83:12], On the age of these forms, see § 911 3; on 7 7 and 1 7 as suffixes of the 3rd fem. plur. 
of the imperfect, § 60 d. —In Gn 48:9 Krno, j? (cf. D!tf - Dpy 1 Ch 14:11 according to Baer), a 7 
has lost the tone before Maqqeph and so is shortened to a 7 .—In Ez 44:8 pa v i^pn_ is probably 
only an error for □la’iOTI. 

2. From a comparison of these verbal suffixes with the noun-suffixes (§ 91) we find that 
(a) there is a greater variety of forms amongst the verbal than amongst the noun-suffixes, the 
forms and relations of the verb itself being more various;— (b) the verbal suffix, where it 
differs from that of the noun, is longer; cf. e.g. ">3 d", ’3 d", ’3 d" (me) with 1 7 (my). The reason is 
that the pronominal object is less closely connected with the verb than the possessive pronoun 
(the genitive) is with the noun; consequently the former can also be expressed by a separate 
word (DN in ’P' N, &c.). 

4. A verbal form with a suffix gains additional strength, and sometimes intentional 
emphasis, when, instead of the mere connecting vowel, a special connecting-syllable 2 
(an) 3 is inserted between the suffix and the verbal stem. Since, however, this syllable 


1 1 Thus in Ps 2 ifc - occurs five times [four times attached to a noun or preposition, §§ 
91 f, 103 c], and a 7 only twice. 

2 2 It is, however, a question whether, instead of a connecting syllable, we should not 

assume a special verbal form, analogous to the Arabic energetic mood (see 1, at the 
end) and probably also appearing in the Hebrew cohortative (see the footnote on § 48 
c).—As M. Lambert has shown in REJ. 1903, p. 178 ff. (‘De Temploi des suffixes 
pronominaux ...’), the suffixes of the 3rd pers. with the impf. without waw in prose 
are 13 7 and H3 7 , but with waw consec. in 7 and n 7 or Pi 7 ; with the jussive in the 

2nd and 3rd pers. always in 7 , nn 7 , the 1st pers. more often 13 7 than in 7 , and 

always “3 7 . 

3 3 According to Barth ‘n-haltige Suffixe’ in Sprachwiss. Untersuchungen, Lpz. 1907, 
p. 1 ff, the connecting element, as in Aramaic, was originally in, which in Hebrew 
became en in a closed tone-syllable. 



always has the tone, the a is invariably (except in the 1 st pers. sing.) modified to tone¬ 
bearing S e ghol. This is called the Nun energicum 4 (less suitably demonstrativum or 
epentheticum), and occurs principally (see, however, Dt 32:10 bis) in pausal forms of 
the imperfect, e.g. in)})),?) he will bless him (Ps. 72:15, cf. Jer 5:22), Jer 22:24; 

he will honour me (Ps 50:23) is unusual; rarely in the perfect, Dt 24:13 p"i,3. 
On examples like Gn 30:6, cf. § 26 g, § 59 f. In far the greatest number of cases, 
however, this Nun is assimilated to the following consonant (3, 3), or the latter is lost 
in pronunciation (so n), and the Nun consequently sharpened. Hence we get the 
following series of suffix-form s :— 

1st pers. ’3 (even in pause, Jb 7:14, &c.), ’3 (f (for ’33 d", ’33 d). 

2nd pers. d (Jer 22:24 in pause ;|) ") and, only orthographically different, 

H| d" (Is 10:24, Pr 2:11 in pause). 


3rd pers. 13 d" (for 1H3 d), * 1 fem. H3 d" for H) d". 


[1st pers. plur. 13 d"(for 13) d), see the Rem.] 

In the other persons Nun energetic does not occur. 

Rem. The uncontracted forms with Nun are rare, and occur only in poetic or elevated 
style (Ex 15:2, Dt 32:10 [bis], Jer 5:22, 22:24); they are never found in the 3rd fem. sing, and 
1st plur. On the other hand, the contracted forms are tolerably frequent, even in prose. An 
example of 13 (fas 1st plur. occurs perhaps in Jb 31:15 [but read 13 7 and cf. § 72 cc], hardly in 
Ho 12:5; cf. 13d) behold us, Gn 44:16, 50:18, Nu 14:40 for l3)n (instead of 13)n; see § 20 m).— 
In Ez 4:12 the Masora requires n)dj?fl, without Dages in the Nun. 

That the forms with Nun energicum are intended to give greater emphasis to the verbal 
form is seen from their special frequency in pause. Apart from the verb, however, Nun 
energicum occurs also in the union of suffixes with certain particles (§ 100 o). 

This Nun is frequent in Western Aramaic. In Arabic the corresponding forms are the two 
energetic moods (see § 48 b) ending in an and anna, which are used in connexion with 
suffixes (e.g. yaqtulan-ka or yaqtulanna-ka) as well as without them. 

§ 59. The Perfect with Pronominal Suffixes. 

1. The endings ( qffbrmatives ) of the perfect occasionally vary somewhat from the 
ordinary form, when connected with pronominal suffixes; viz.:— 

(a) In the 3rd sing. fem. the original feminine ending n " or n ~ is used for n ~. 


4 4 So Konig, Lehrgeb., i. p. 226. 

1 1 On 13 = 13 :Nu 23:13, see § 67 o. 



(b) In the 2nd sing. masc. besides ri we find D, to which the connecting vowel is 
directly attached, but the only clear instances of this are with ’3 (f.‘ 


(c) In the 2nd sing.fem. the original form of fl, appears; cf. TIN, ’b?^, § 32 f; § 
44 g. This form can be distinguished from the 1st pers. only by the context. 


(d) 2ndplur. masc. W for Dfl. The only examples are Nu 20:5, 21:5, Zc 7:5. The 
fem. never occurs with suffixes; probably it had the same form as the masculine. 


We exhibit first the forms of the perfect Hiph it, as used in connexion with 
suffixes, since here no further changes take place in the stem itself, except as regards 
the tone (see c). 


Singular. 

3. m. b’apn 3. c. ib’ppn 

3./ br»p;t 

2. m. n’ptJpn, n^tpipn 2. m. vbuipn 

2.f. ’bpttpn, b?i?i?n 

1. c. ’b?t?i?n 1. c. 


Plural. 


The beginner should first practise connecting the suffixes with these Hiph it forms and 
then go on to unite them to the Perfect Qal (see d). 


2, The addition of the suffix generally causes the tone to be thrown forward 
towards the end of the word, since it would otherwise fall, in some cases, on the ante- 
penultima; with the heavy suffixes (see e) the tone is even transferred to the suffix 
itself. Considerations of tone, especially in the Perfect Qal, occasion certain vowel 
changes: (a) the QameS of the first syllable, no longer standing before the tone, 
always becomes vocal Sfwa; (b) the original Pathah of the second syllable, which in 
the 3rd sing.fem. and 3rd plur. had become S?wa, reappears before the suffix, and, in 
an open syllable before the tone, is lengthened to QameS, similarly original /"(as in the 
3rd sing. masc. without a suffix) is lengthened to e, e.g. TdnN 1 S 18:22, Pr 19:7. 


The forms of the perfect of Qal consequently appear as follows:— 


Singular. 

3. m. b?i? 3. c. ibtji? 

3./ nbt?p (b?!?i?, see g) 

2. m. b?t3j? (b?0j?, see h) 2. m. Vl’pBj? 

2./ ’b^i? (b?t?i?, seeh) 

1. c. ' , b?t)i? 1. c. 


Plural. 


The connexion of these forms with all the suffixes is shown in Paradigm C. It will 
be seen there also, how the Sere in the Perfect Pi el changes sometimes into S e ghol, 
and sometimes into vocal Sfwa. 


2 2 On the d as an original element of the verbal form, see § 58 f, note. 



Rem. 1. The suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd pers. plur. D 3 and ng, since they end in a 
consonant and also always have the tone, are distinguished as heavy suffixes ( sujjixa gravid) 
from the rest, which are called light suffixes. Compare the connexion of these (and of the 
corresponding feminine forms "Q and ID) with the noun, §91. With a perfect D 3 alone occurs, 
Ps 118:26. The form ?pj? which is usually given as the connective form of the 3rd sing. masc. 
before Q 3 and p is only formed by analogy, and is without example in the O.T. 

2. In the 3rd sing. masc. 3 33dbj? (especially in verbs 33"?; in the strong verb only in Jer 
20:15 in Pi el) is mostly contracted to i?pj?, according to § 23 k; likewise in the 2nd sing, 
masc. 3 33 C5 1 ??]? to ih 1 7 !?i?.—As a suffix of the 1st sing. ’3 d occurs several times with the 3rd 
sing. masc. perf. Qal of verbs tvf, not only in pause (as ’3<35; Ps 118:5; ’3d? Pr 8:22 with D e hi), 
but even with a conjunctive accent, as ’3d'33 Jb 30:19; ud? 1 S 28:15 (where, however, the 
reading ’3(3& is also found). With a sharpened 3: ucfr Gn 30:6, ’3dp’ Ps 118:18. 

3. The 3rd sing.fem. ri?pj? (=n 1 7tp, j7) has the twofold peculiarity that ( a) the ending ath 
always takes the tone , 1 and consequently is joined to those suffixes which form a syllable of 
themselves (’3, g, 333, g, 33), without a connecting vowel, contrary to the general rule, § 58 f; (b) 
before the other suffixes the connecting vowel is indeed employed, but the tone is drawn back 
to the penultima, so that they are pronounced with shortened vowels, viz. g : d, □ : cf, e.g. 
gpdhs she loves thee, Ru 4:15, cf. Is 47:10; andbj she has stolen them, Gn 31:32; aridity it 
burns them. Is 47:14, Jos 2:6, Ho 2:14, Ps 48:7. For ’33) d, gh d &c., in pause ’33) _ g is found, 
Jer 8:21, Ps 69:10, and gp ~ Ct 8:5; and also without the pause for the sake of the assonance 
giy’gin, she was in travail with thee, ibid. The form 3ndpj? (e.g. Ru 4:15) has arisen, through 
the loss of the 33 and the consequent sharpening of the n (as in 33 d and 333 d for 3333 d and H3 d, 
cf. § 58 i), from the form 3 33pd9i?, which is also found even in pause (33333,533^ 1 S 18:28; 
elsewhere it takes in pause the form 33333,?ap Is 59:16); so 33?) dpi? from H3?dbj?; cf. 1 S 1:6, Is 
34:17, Jer 49:24, Ru 3:6; in pause Ez 14:15, always, on the authority of Qimhi, without 
Mappiq in the 33, which is consequently always a more vowel-letter. 

4. In the 2nd sing. masc. the form J 3 ?Pi? is mostly used, and the suffixes have, therefore, 
no connecting vowel, e.g. 33gity79 33Q503T thou hast cast us off, thou hast broken us down, Ps 
60:3; but with the suff. of the 1st sing, the form noSgpi? is used, e.g. udgpO Ps 139:1; in pause, 
however, with QameS, e.g. 'UgiaTl? Ps 22:2; Ju 1:15 (with Zaqeph qatbn); but cf. also ’3d57? Ps 
17:3 with Mer e kha. —In the 2nd sing.fem. ’I) - — is also written defectively, ’3drag 1 S 19:17, 
Ju 11:35, Jer 15:10, Ct 4:9. Occasionally the suffix is appended to the ordinary form 33 7 , viz. 
33Qjty3tyg thou (fern.) dost adjure us, Ct 5:9, Jos 2:17, 20; cf. Jer 2:27, and, quite abnormally, 
with Sere 330577 3 33 thou (fern.) didst let us down, Jos 2:18, where 330577 3 33 would be expected. In 
Is 8:11 ud? 1 ] is probably intended as an imperfect. 

5. In verbs middle e, the e remains even before suffixes (see above, c), e.g. dp.’JS Dt 

15:16, 333l)d338 1 S 18:28, cf. 18:22; 3333(^73 Jb 37:24. From a verb middle 0 there occurs 3TI 1 ??? / 
have prevailed against him, Ps 13:5, from with 6 instead of d in a syllable which has lost 

the tone (§ 44 e). 


1 1 g37,’?5n Ct 8:5 is an exception, np would probably even here have the tone (see e); 

but no example of the kind occurs in the O.T. In Is 51:2 the imperfect is used instead 
of the perfect with a suffix. 



§ 60. Imperfect with Pronominal Suffixes. 


In those forms of the imperfect Qal, which have no afformatives, the vowel o of 
the second syllable mostly becomes " (simple S 6 wa mobile ), sometimes "; thus in the 
principal pause, Nu 35:20, Is 27:3, 62:2, Jer 31:33, Ez 35:6, Ho 10:10; before the 
principal pause, Ps 119:33; before a secondary pause, Ez 17:23; even before a 
conjunctive accent, Jos 23:5. Before 717 , 03 7 , however, it is shortened to QameS 
hatuph, e.g. 7I7i?^7 (but in pause TUf;?#? or Tldb#’; with Nun energicum, see §58 i), 
□373$), &c. Instead of n^dbjpri, the form 3b3i?Fl’ is used for the 2nd and 3rd fern. plur. 
before suffixes in three places: Jer 2:19, Jb 19:15, Ct 1:6. 

Rem. 1. 3733 ? Ps 94:20 is an anomalous form for 71*130’ (cf. the analogous 71307 §67 n) and 
7 $ (so Baer; others 7J$,J57) Gn 32:18 for 71$,To the same category as 717130 ? belong 
also, according to the usual explanation, 07337,3 (from Vay.Fl), Ex 20:5, 23:24, Dt 5:9, and 
'317,3 Dt 13:3. As a matter of fact, the explanation of these forms as imperfects of Qal appears 
to be required by the last of these passages; yet why has the retraction of the 0 taken place 
only in these examples (beside numerous forms like urfo?,?)? Could the Masora in the two 
Decalogues and in Ex 23:24 (on the analogy of which Dt 13:3 was then wrongly pointed) 
have intended an imperfect Hoph al with the suffix, meaning thou shalt not allow thyself to 
be brought to worship them ? 

Verbs which have a in the second syllable of the imperfect, and imperative, Qal (to which 
class especially verba tertiae and mediae gutturalis belong, § 64 and § 65) do not, as a rule, 
change the Pathal 7 of the imperfect (nor of the imperative, see § 61 g) into fwd before 
suffixes; but the Pathah, coming to stand in an open syllable before the tone, is lengthened to 
QameS, e.g. ’3<$3'? , 3 Jb 29:14; 3mtfxr 3:5; nnb? 7 i Jos 8:3; 3n<$3i?? Ps 145:18; butix^i?? Jer 23:6, 
is probably a forma mixta combining the readings 370 i?? and 3X7i??, cf. § 74 e. 

2. Not infrequently suffixes with the connecting vowel a are also found with the 
imperfect, e.g. ’ 3^373 Gn 19:19, cf. 29:32, Ex 33:20, Nu 22:33, 1 K 2:24 Qfre, Is 56:3, Jb 
9:18; also ’3 <f, Gn 27:19, 31, Jb 7:14, 9:34, 13:21 (in principal pause)-, HT ??? Gn 37:33, cf. 
16:7, 2 S 11:27, Is 26:5, Jb 28:27, 1 Ch 20:2; Ugps? Is 63:16 (manifestly owing to the 
influence of the preceding ucf7?); □•^377 Ex 29:30, cf. 2:17, Nu 21:30, Dt 7:15, Ps 74:8; even 
nb’38 118:10-12; ISpttb?! Ex 2:17, and l.ri’n? Hb 2:17 (where, however, the ancient versions 
read 3 <$n?); even 1377 ? (o from ahu) Ho 8:3; cf. Ex 22:29, Jos 2:4 (but read Q393ni); 1 S 18:1 
Kith., 21:14 (where, however, the text is corrupt); 2 S 14:6 (where read with the old versions 
71??); Jer 23:6 (see § 74 e), Ps 35:8, Ec 4:12. —Onpausal S e ghdl for Sere in 0 , 3 :],38,1 Gn48:9 
and ing'jXb] (so Baer, but ed. Mant., Ginsb. ing3xi?n_) Ju 16:16, see § 29 q. 

3. Suffixes are also appended in twelve passages to the plural forms in p, viz. ’3Cf3X37P, 
will ye break me in pieces ? Jb 19:2; 733537,337 (here necessarily with a connecting vowel) Is 
60:7, 10; Pr 5:22 (i but probably corrupt); elsewhere always without a connecting vowel; 
’ 33 <$ 7 i?? with two other examples Pr 1:28, 8:17, Ho 5:15; cf. 333 cfPs 63:4, 91:12; 3733 <fJer 5:22; 
333 (f Jer 2:24, all in principal pause. [See Bottcher, Lehrb., § 1047 f.] 


1 1 This form is also found as feminine without a suffix, in Jer 49:11, Ez 37:7. In the 
latter passage 337i?Pi3 is probably to be regarded, with Konig, as a clumsy correction of 
the original 773 , intended to suggest the reading 3333 3733 , to agree with the usual 
gender of nlo 




4. In Pi el, Pd el, and Po lei, the Sere of the final syllable, like the d in Qal, becomes 
vocal STra; but before the suffixes 3 7 and dp 7 it is shortened to S e ghdl, e.g. 333 j ?7 Dt 30:4, Ps 
34:12, Is 51:2. With a final guttural, however, 3 q,Vt£^ Gn 32:27; also inPr4:8, where with 
Qimhi 37<3bfl is to be read, e is retained in the tone-syllable; an analogous case in Hiph it is 
37 <f ?3 Dt 32:7. Less frequently Sere is sharpened to Hireq, e.g. QpTSaxs Jb 16:5, cf. Ex 31:13, Is 
1:15, 52:12; so in Po lei. Is 25:1, Ps 30:2, 37:34, 145:1, and probably also in Qal 390 > 1 S 
15:6; cf. § 68 h. 

5. In Hiph it the 1 remains, e.g. acfrapq Jb 10:11 (after wdw consecutive it is often 
written defectively, e.g. Q®? 1 ?!] Gn 3:21 and ofton); but cf. above, f, Dt 32:7. Forms like 
7|<fptyn thou enrichest it, Ps 65:10, 1 S 17:25, are rare. Cf. § 53 n. 

6 . Instead of the suffix of the 3rd plur. fem. ( 7 ), the suffix of the 3rd plur. masc. (□) is 
affixed to the afformative 1 , to avoid a confusion with the personal ending p; cf. QW 1 ???! Gn 
26:15 (previously also with a perf. niapo); Gn 26:18, 33:13, Ex 2:17 (where occurs 
immediately after); 39:18, 20, 1 S 6:10 (where also np’jn is for 1 D’ 53 , a neglect of gender 
which can only be explained by § 135 o).— For 7^*7in,2 Zc 11:5 read perhaps 1377 , ? with M. 
Lambert. 


§ 61. Infinitive, Imperative and Participle with Pronominal Suffixes. 

1. The infinitive construct of an active verb may be construed with an accusative, 
and therefore can also take a verbal suffix, i.e. the accusative of the personal pronoun. 
The only undoubted instances of the kind, however, in the O. T. are infinitives with 
the verbal suffix of the 1st pers. sing., e.g. to inquire of me, Jer 37:7. As a rule 

the infinitive (as a noun) takes noun-suffixes (in the genitive, which may be either 
subjective or objective, cf. § 115 c), e.g. mv my passing by, in’?a his reigning, see § 
115 a and e. The infinitive Qal, then, usually has the form qotl, retaining the original 
short vowel under the first radical (on the probable ground-form qutul, see § 46 a). 

The resulting syllable as a rule allows a following B e gadk e phath to be spirant, e.g. 
73753 in his writing, Jer 45:1; cf., however, gpn Gn 19:21; i9}3 (so ed. Mant.; others 
i9}3) Ex 12:27; 1 333 1 Ch 4:10; before 3 7 and 03 7 also the syllable is completely 
closed, e.g. 390X3 Ex 23:16, Lv 23:39 (but in pause 3 dj 7 n l ? Gn 27:42), unless the 
vowel be retained in the second syllable; see d. With the form Vttp generally, compare 
the closely allied nouns of the form bpcfp (before a suffix bpp or 7pp), § 84a a; § 93 q. 

Rem. 1. The infin. of verbs which have d in the last syllable of the imperfect of Qal, 
sometimes takes the form qitl before suffixes, e.g. 77J33 Ex 21: 8 ; cn59 Am 2:6 (but 7750 Ex 
21:8) 2 S 1:10 (but 7p?3 i S 29:3), 73t?i?P Zc 3:1, ’73^ Lv 26:26, Ez 30:18 &c. According 

to Barth (see above, § 47 i with the note) these forms with i in the first syllable point to 
former /-imperfects. 

Infinitives of the form Pap (§ 45 c) in verbs middle or third guttural (but cf. also 733 $ Gn 
19:33, 35 —elsewhere 333 'iP and 723 $) before suffixes sometimes take the form qatl, as 793T 
Jon 1:15 (and, with the syllable loosely closed. 7337,9 Ju 13:25), 383 a and 3Si?7 Ez 25:6; 
sometimes qitl, with the a attenuated to i, especially in verbs third guttural; as 7733, ’3773, 

□Vi?3, IS/JS, ’ 779 , 7337 —Contrary to § 58 f’3 c((l Ch 12:17) and 73 d" (Ex 14:11) are sometimes 
found with the infinitive instead of’3 (f and 33 <£. On ’3777 my following Ps 38:21 (but Q e re 
’ 973 ), cf. the analogous examples in § 46 e. 


2. With the suffixes 3 ~ and 03 ", contrary to the analogy of the correspending nouns, 
forms occur like 7 f?P 8 thy eating, Gn 2:17; np'pps Gn 3:5; 7173 s (others 37 , 33 ) Ob 11 , i.e. with 0 
shortened in the same way as in the imperfect, see § 60. But the analogy of the nouns is 
followed in such forms as oppSi? your harvesting, Lv 19:9, 23:22 (with retention of the 
original u ), and oppx.p (read moos e khem) your despising, Is 30:12; cf. Dt 20:2; on nps.X'ap 
Gn 32:20 (for 'S3?), see § 74 h.— Very unusual are the infinitive suffixes of the 2nd sing, 
masc. with 1 energicum (on the analogy of suffixes with the imperfect, § 58 i), as 3 gi ?7 Dt 
4:36, cf. 23:5, Jb 33:32, all in principal pause. 

Examples of the infinitive Niph al with suffixes are, ’ 73,33 Ex 14:18; 373 ,;®? Dt 28:20 
(in pause, 3,73, ; tt7! verse 24); Ps 37:33; np?p,jn Ez 21:29; 073 , V? Dt 7:23. In the 

infinitive of Pi el (as also in the imperfect, see § 60 f) the e before the suff. 3 7 , np 7 becomes 
SFghol, e.g. 3?cfl Ex 4:10, and with a sharpening to 1 hp$?,9 Is 1:15 (see § 60 f). In the 
infinitive Po el, nppanp occurs (with a for e or 1 ) Am 5:11, but probably Qppip, with 
Wellhausen, is the right reading; the correction D has crept into the text alongside of the 
corrigendum IA 

2. The leading form of the imperative Qal before suffixes (7?j7) is due probably 
(see § 46 d) to the retention of the original short vowel of the first syllable (ground- 
form qutul). In the imperative also 0 is not followed by Dages lene, e.g. □??? kothbem 
(not kothbem ), &C . 1 As in the imperfect (§ 60 d) and infinitive (see above, c), so also 
in the imperative, suffixes are found united to the stem by an a-sound; e.g. 733 ? Is 
30:8; cf. 2 S 12:28.—The forms Atpj?, Atpj?, which are not exhibited in Paradigm C, 
undergo no change. Instead of nf?c!bj?, the masc. form (A?i?) is used, as in the 
imperfect. 

In verbs which form the imperative with a, like 77$ (to which class belong 
especially verbs middle and third guttural, §§64 and 65), this a retains its place when 
pronominal suffixes are added, but, since it then stands in an open syllable, is, as a 
mattter of course, lengthened to QameS (just as in imperfects Qal in a, § 60 c), e.g. 

send me. Is 6 : 8 , ’3dn? Ps 26:2, ’)(£?? Ps 50:15, ’31<$3$ Gn 23:8. In Am 9:1, 0S7(f? 
(so ed. Mant., Baer, Ginsb., instead of the ordinary reading nyqf?) is to be explained, 
with Margolis, AJSL. xix, p. 45 ff, from an original as nngnrn Am 9:4 from 
original iapgpn, 1 .—In the imperative Hiph it, the form used in conjunction with 
suffixes is not the 2 nd sing. masc. 73713 , but 7’P77 (with /"on account of the open 
syllable, cf. § 60 g), e.g. in<f’ 7 j?n present it, Mai 1:8. 

3, Like the infinitives, the participles can also be united with either verbal or 
noun-suffixes; see § 116 f. In both cases the vowel of the participles is shortened or 
becomes ffwa before the suffix, as in the corresponding noun-forms, e.g. from the 
form *7p'p: ’?7 A, 137 A, &c.; but before ff wd mobile 37 V’, &c., or with the original f 
3 ?^X Ex 23:4, &c., 330 A 2 K 22:20 (coinciding in form with the 1st sing, imperfect 
Qal, 1 S 15:6; cf. § 68 h); with a middle guttural (’78 A), 378 A; with a third guttural, 
3^,33 Is 43:1, but 30 ,Vw, 3 n,V $3 Jer 28:16, cf. § 65 d. The form 3373 , with suffix 
Al3i?3; before fwd sometimes like 373 '?? Is 48:17, npprn? 51:12, sometimes like 


1 1 33,$ sam e rem required by the Masora in Ps 16:1 (also 7133,$ Ps 86:2, 

119:167; cf. Is 38:14 and 37 , 3 s? Ob 11 ), belongs to the disputed cases discussed in § 9 v 
and § 48 i note. 



□390X3 52:12. In Is 47:10 'lif'l is irregular for ’Ml; instead of the meaningless n'Vs 
’3),Jer 15:10 read □o’j’S. 

Also unusual (see above, d) with participles are the suffixes of the 2nd sing. masc. with 3 
energicum, as 7<$y Jb 5:1; cf. Dt 8:5, 12:14, 28. 

§ 62. Verbs with Gutturals. 

Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 584 ff. 

Verbs which have a guttural for one of the three radicals differ in their inflexion 
from the ordinary strong verb, according to the general rules in § 22. These 
differences do not affect the consonantal part of the stem, and it is, therefore, more 
correct to regard the guttural verbs as a subdivision of the strong verb. At the most, 
only the entire omission of the strengthening in some of the verbs middle guttural (as 
well as in the imperfect Niph al of verbs first guttural) can be regarded as a real 
weakness (§§ 63 h, 64 e). On the other hand, some original elements have been 
preserved in guttural stems, which have degenerated in the ordinary strong verb; e.g. 
the d of the initial syllable in the imperfect Qal, as in 7'any which elsewhere is 
attenuated to i"Yv i?\—In guttural verbs X and n are only taken into consideration 
when they are actual consonants, and not vowel-letters like the X in some verbs X”Q (§ 
68), in a few X”S7 (§ 73 g), and in most X"7 (§ 74). In all these cases, however, the X 
was at least originally a full consonant, while the n in verbs “”7 was never anything 
but a vowel letter, cf. § 75. The really consonantal n at the end of the word is marked 
by Mappiq .—Verbs containing a 7 also, according to § 22 q, 22 r, share some of the 
peculiarities of the guttural verbs. For more convenient treatment, the cases will be 
distinguished, according as the guttural is the first, second, or third radical. (Cf. the 
Paradigms D, E, F, in which only those conjugations are omitted which are wholly 
regular.) 


§ 63. Verbs First Guttural, e.g. 7QV to stand. 

In this class the deviations from the ordinary strong verb may be referred to the 
following cases:— 

1. Instead of a simple Sfwa mobile, the initial guttural takes a compound S e wd 
{Hateph, § 10 f, § 22 1). Thus the infinitives 7'ay, 7'3X to eat, and the perfects, 2nd 
plur. masc. 0773^, QC1S?D from p?n to be inclined, correspond to the forms V and 
niy?0i?; also TOX to ibtpj?, and so always with initial: before a suffix for an original d, 
according to § 22 o. 

2. When a preformative is placed before an initial guttural, either the two may 
form a closed syllable, or the vowel of the preformative is repeated as a Hateph under 
the guttural. If the vowel of the preformative was originally a, two methods of 
formation may again be distinguished, according as this a remains or passes into 
S e ghol. 

Examples: (a) of firmly closed syllables after the original vowel of the 
preformative (always with o in the second syllable, except nayrn Ez 23:5, royri &c. 
from rni? to adorn oneself, and but cf. e): 7'apy Vaijy 3'py. 1 Jer 9:3 


(probably to distinguish it from the name a' py, 1 , just as in Jer 10:19, &c., the 
participle fem. Niph al of nbn is rf?03 to distinguish it from 770,3), &c., and so 
generally in the imperfect Qal of stems beginning with n, although sometimes parallel 
forms exist, which repeat the a as a Hateph, e.g. a' 3/0,1, &c. The same form appears 
also in the imperfect Hiph it TOO’, &c. Very rarely the original d is retained in a 
closed syllable under the preformative 3 of the perfect Niph al\ nKdp 3 Gn 31:27; cf. 1 
S 19:2, Jos 2:16; also the infinitive absolute niripJ Est 8 : 8 , Tiny;] 1 Ch 5:20, and the 
participle fem. Obpl (see above), plur. nioriyj Pr 27:6. In these forms the original a is 
commonly kept under the preformative and is followed by Hateph-Pathafr, thus in the 
perfect of some verbs 7"P, e.g. 7ipy,3, &c.; in the infinitive absolute, "1190,3 Est 9:1; in 
the participle Ps 89:8, &c. 

( b ) Of the corresponding Ha teph after the original vowel: 3/aq , 1 (but 3 /, 30’ Jb 5:18 
in pause), D'Ppl, 7’ay ,1, D'70,1, and so almost always with v and often with n in the 
imperfects of Qal and Hiph it; in Hoph al, lay, 7, 7ay , ’; but cf. also 1Ng07 Is 42:22, 
Pqp7 Ez 16:4. 

The d of the preformative before a guttural almost always (§ 22 i, cf. § 27 p) 
becomes Shghol (cf., however, q). This S e ghol again appears sometimes 

(c) in a closed syllable, e.g. wapl, 700’, 7731, DUfy’, always with d in the second 
syllable, corresponding to the imperfects of verbs 57"y, with original /In the first and d 
in the second syllable, § 67 n, and also to the imperfects of verbs V’V, § 72 h; but cf. 
also 7 9$’, 108’, and p'7p1; in Niph., e.g. 0903; lP03 Am 6 : 6 , &c.; in Hiph. 7’p00, n’Pyo 
2 K 4:7 &c.: sometimes 

(d) followed by Hateph-Shghol, e.g. pin 7, H'O^,.’, p-3/0,1, niy’ in imperfect Qal; 

7 ’ay, 0 Hiph it; $iy,1 Niph al. 

Rem. With regard to the above examples the following points may also be noted: (1) The 
forms with a firmly closed syllable (called the hard combination) frequently occur in the same 
verb with forms containing a loosely closed syllable (the soft combination). (2) In the 1st 
sing, imperfect Qal the preformative N invariably takes Shghol, whether in a firmly or loosely 
closed syllable, e.g. tthn.8 (with the cohortative ntyaps), 7008 (in pause), & c. In Jb 32:17 Oiyx 
must unquestionably be Hiph it, since elsewhere the pointing is always %„ 8. Cohortatives 
like HJpnx Gn 27:41 and 7 P 7 O 8 Jb 16:6, are explained by the next remark. (3) The shifting of 
the tone towards the end frequently causes the Pathah of the preformative to change into 
S e ghdl, and vice versa, e.g. ntyy.3, but rmipy .3 3rd sing, fem.; p'Og.J, but ’DDX.P; 7’ay.p, but with 
waw consecutive (Spay.rp, &c.; so npHT Gn 8:3 the plur. of 70031, cf. Gn 11:8; and thus 
generally a change of the stronger Hateph-S 6 ghol group ( : ,:) into the lighter Hateph-Paihah 
group takes place whenever the tone is moved one place toward the end (cf. § 27 v). 

3. When in forms like 7'ay , 1 , 7ay , 3 , the vowel of the final syllabi becomes a vocal 
S e wd in consequence of the addition of an afformative ( 1 , ’ 7 , n ;) or suffix, the 
compound Shwa of the guttural is changed into the corresponding short vowel, e.g. 

7'ay, l, plur. nay, 1 (ya- a-m e -dhu as an equivalent for ya -m e -dhu); n?iy, 3 she is 
forsaken. But even in these forms the hard combination frequently occurs, e.g. 17371 
they take as a pledge (cf. in the sing. VaijFl, also V 3p,l); Iplpl (also IpID.l) they are 
strong. Cf. m and, in general, § 22 m, § 28 c. 


4. In the infinitive, imperative, and imperfect Niph al, where the first radical 
should by rule be strengthened (bt?j?n, bt?j??), the strengthening is always omitted, and 
the vowel of the preformative lengthened to Sere; lay,’ for yi amed, 1 &c. Cf. § 22 
c—For nfry’fi Ex 25:31 (according to Dillmann, to prevent the pronunciation niPy.fl, 
which the LXX and Samaritan follow) read ntyy.ri. 

Remarks 
On Qal. 

1. In verbs K"D the infinitive construct and imperative take Ha teph-Sghol in the first 
syllable (according to § 22 o), e.g. YTg gird thou, Jb 38:3, love thou. Ho 3:1, T'n& seize 
thou, Ex 4:4 (on isk bake ye, Ex 16:23, see § 76 d); b'3$ to eat ; infinitive with a prefix T'ng.b, 

Vnx 3 Is 5:24; n'ng.b Ec 3:8. Sometimes, however, Hateph-Pathah is found as well, 
e.g. infinitive T'ng 1 K 6:6; tfxn b'38,3 Nu 26:10 (before a suffix aby8, Xi»8, nyb?8, nym § 61 
d); cf. Dt 7:20, 12:23, Ez 25:8* Ps 102:5, Pr 25:7 ffHIJS), Jb 34:18, always in close 
connexion with the following word. With a firmly closed syllable after b cf. nionb Is 30:2; 
Yyb Jos 2:2 f. (on Is 2:20, cf. § 84b n); ninpb Is 30:14, Hag 2:16; n'tfob Ex 31:4, &c.; Ytyb 2 
S 18:3 ffre, but also fry 1 Ch 15:26. 

’nbtfo.H Ju 9:9, 11, 13 is altogether anomalous, and only a few authorities give ’tiblO.D 
(Hiph il), adopted by Moore in Haupf s Bible. According to Qimhi, Olshausen, and others, 
the Masora intended a perfect Hoph al with syncope of the preformative after the n 
interrogative = ’pbcfrj.ny, or (according to Olshausen) with the omission of the n interrogative. 
But since the Hiph il and Hoph al of bin nowhere occur, it is difficult to believe that such 
was the intention of the Masora. We should expect the perfect Qal, ’pbcfn.y. But the QameS 
under the n, falling between the tone and counter-tone, was naturally less emphasized than in 
’Pbrfn, without the n interrogative. Consequently it was weakened, not to simple Swa, but to 
~, in order to represent the sound of the QameS (likewise pronounced as a) at least in a 
shortened form. The Sghol of the n interrogative is explained, in any case, from § 100 n (cf. 
the similar pointing of the article, e.g. in D’ttHQ.n, § 35 k). For the accusative after bin, instead 
of the usual la, Jb 3:17 affords sufficient evidence. 

Also in the other forms of the imperative the guttural not infrequently influences the 
vowel, causing a change of z“(on this i cf. § 48 i) into Sghol, e.g. nDQ8 gather thou, Nu 11:16; 
nyy set in order, Jb 33:5; ’Si?0 strip off. Is 47:2 (on this irregular Dages cf. § 46 d), especially 
when the second radical is also a guttural, e.g. no, 8 Am 5:15, Ps 31:24; cf. Zc 8:19; UD, 8 Ct 
2:15; cf. also in verbs Ti" b, uy sing ye, Nu 21:17, Ps 147:7 (compared with uy answer ye, 1 S 
12:3) and ’b& Jo 1:8. — Pathah occurs in intfyn hold him in pledge, Pr 20:16, and probably 
also in Ps 9:14 (udj.n).—As a pausal form for ’rnn (cf. the plur. Jer 2:12) we find in Is 44:27 
’3gl0 ( c f- the imperf. 330,’) with the 5 repeated in the form of a Hateph-QameS. For other 
examples of this kind, see § 10 h and § 46 e. 

2. The pronunciation (mentioned above, No. 2) of the imperfects in a with Sghol under 
the preformative in a firmly closed syllable (e.g. b7IT, D50’.) regularly gives way to the soft 
combination in verbs which are at the same time rrb, e.g. HID,’, nyn,’ &c. (but cf. njO’ &c., 

HOO’ Pr 6:27, niyys ed. Mant., Ex 3:20). Even in the strong verb pTD,’] is found along with pTO’. 
Cf. also niyrn Ez 23:5; U3py s _! Gn 27:36 (so Ben-Asher; but Ben-Naphtali 'py,!l); QpbOOl Nebi 


1 1 njy.S; Jb 19:7 (so even the Mantua ed.) is altogether abnormal: read HA'.X, with 
Baer, Ginsb. 



9:22, and so always in the imperfect Qal of 7Ty with suffixes, Gn 49:25, &c.—130 ,XP Pr 1:22 
is to be explained from the endeavour to avoid too great an accumulation of short sounds by 
the insertion of a long vowel, but it is a question whether we should not simply read inoX.Jl 
with Haupt in his Bible, Proverbs, p. 34, 1. 44 ff; cf. the analogous instances under p, and 
such nouns as 1N|, 3NT, § 93 t. —On Ps 94:20 for trail? (according to Qimhi, and others, 

rather Pm at) cf. § 60 b. 

cm? Ps 58:5 and tny? to deal subtilly, 1 S 23:22, Pr 15:5, 19:25, may be explained with 
Barth ( ZDMG. 1889, p. 179) as /-imperfects (see above, § 47 i), —the latter for the purpose of 
distinction from the causative any,? Ps 83:4.— Instead of the unintelligible form np'p.n?? (so 
ed. Mant.; Baer and Ginsb. as in 24:3) 1 Ch 23:6 and ',n?l 24:3 (partly analogous to aiipyfi § 
60 b) the Qal Qj? 1 ?!??! is to be read. The form q'T?!, 1 Ps 7:6 which is, according to Qimhi (in 
Mikhlol; but in his Lexicon he explains it as Hithpa el), a composite form of Qal (ftT??) and 
Pi el (nil?), can only be understood as a development of ft 77,? (cf. § 64 h on pny,?, and §69 
x on 770,1? Ex 9:23, Ps 73:9). Patha has taken the place of Hateph-Pathah, but as a mere 
helping-vowel (as in flyaiy §28 e, note 2) and without preventing the closing of the syllable. It 
is much simpler, however, to take it as a forma mixta, combining the readings ft 77? (impf. 
Qal) and 077? (impf. Pi el). 


On Hiph il and Hoph al. 

3. The above-mentioned (/’ 3) change of ~ , 7 to : ^occurs in the perfect Hiph it, 
especially when waw consecutive precedes, and the tone is in consequence thrown forward 
upon the afformative, e.g. rncfy.O, but (Spayn? Nu 3:6, 8:13, 27:19; ’rtpdy.O, but ’dray.ni Jer 
15:14, Ez 20:37; even in the 3rd sing. pix.ni Ps 77:2. —On the contrary z ,?occurs instead of 

,pin the imperative Hiph il, Jer 49:8, 30; and in the infinitive Jer 31:32. The preformative 
of 7J157 in Hiph it always takes a in a closed syllable: Ex 8:4 iTctfyn; verse 5 T’rtyx; also verse 
25 and Jb 22:27. 

4. In the perfect Hiph it : , ?is sometimes changed into : , ?, and in Hoph al " , pinto ? r ? 
(cf. § 23 h); rtpfc Jos 7:7, rfty.n Hb 1:15, rftyft Ju 6:28, 2 Ch 20:34, Na 2:8, always before 
57, and hence evidently with the intention of strengthening the countertone-syllable (H or ft) 
before the guttural. On a further case of this kind (nay r T) see § 64 c. Something similar occurs 
in the formation of segholate nouns of the form qdG; cf. § 93 q, and (on pax &c. for pax) § 
84a q. — In the imperfect consecutive 13 P10,?l the tone is thrown back on to the first syllable. 
On the Hoph al Q73y ft Ex 20:5, &c., see §60 b. 


TP and,TP. 


5. In the verbs n?n to be, and n?n to live, the guttural hardly ever affects the 
addition of preformatives; thus imperfect Qal n?7,? and n?ft?, Niph al “?“,?); but in the 
perfect Hiph it n?0ft (2nd plur. nDftft? Jos 2:13, and even without waw consecutive, 
Ju 8:19). Initial n always has Hateph-Sfghol instead of vocal S?wa\ rpq, ni’D, nnPq 1 S 
25:7, a7? , ?n (except 1 ?7 be thou! fem. Gn 24:60). The 2nd sing.fem. imperative of n?n is 
’?q live thou, Ez 16:6; the infinitive, with suffix, nriPD Jos 5:8. After the prefixes 1, 3, 

3, 7, 3 (=13) both n and n retain the simple S e wa (§ 28 b) and the prefix takes z^as 
elsewhere before strong consonants with ^wa; hence in the perfect Qal npra,?, 


ZDMG. ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Lpz. 
1846 ff, since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 



imperative ro.l, infinitive nTlft, ni’ri.a &c. (cf. §16 f, s). The only exception is the 2nd 
sing. masc. of the imperative after waw; n?0,.l Gn 12:2, &c., Tp,] Gn 20:7. 

§ 64. Verbs Middle Guttural, e.g. tt/7# to slaughter. 

The slight deviations from the ordinary inflexion are confined chiefly to the 
following.— 

1. When the guttural would stand at the beginning of a syllable with simple ffwa, 
it necessarily takes a Hateph, and almost always Hateph-Pathah, e.g. perfect TOO,#, 
imperfect TOO#?, imperative Niph al TOD, ;^n. In the imperative Qal, before the 
afformatives i and u, the original Pathah is, retained in the first syllable, and is 
followed by Hateph-Pathah, thus, ^.T, &c.; in TOON the preference of the X for 
Sfghol (but cf. also TTDX 1 ? Jer 13:21) has caused the change from d to e; in HO,# Jb 
6:22, even / remains before a hard guttural. 

So in the infinitive Qal fem., e.g. rQOX to love, rax,! to pine’, and in the infinitive with a 
suffix 371?,o' 1 * ? Is 9:6; the doubtful form ITOO.^ Ho 5:2, is better explained as infinitive Pi el (= 

nriotf). 

2. Since the preference of the gutturals for the a-sound has less influence on the 
following than on the preceding vowel, not only is Holem retained after the middle 
guttural in the infinitive Qal frn# (with the fem. ending and retraction and shortening 
of the o rroOD and nj?0,n cf. § 45 b), but generally also the Sere in the imperfect 
Niph al and Pi el, e.g. nn# he fights, a nr he comforts, and even the more feeble 
Sfghol after waw consecutive in such forms as nocf 5 ], nydrn Gn 41:8 (cf., however, 
ftfri 1 K 12:6, &c.). But in the imperative and imperfect Qal, the final syllable, 
through the influence of the guttural, mostly takes Pathah, even in transitive verbs, 
e.g. ttn#, on# 1 ; pj?j, pi???; 703, "ino 1 ; with suffixes (according to § 60 c), imperative 
odno, ’rdx#, imperfect TOOfrxr. 


With o in the imperative Qal, the only instances are Vl?] 2 S 13:17; fnx Ex 4:4, 2 
S 2:21, fem. ’TOX Ru 3:15 (with the unusual repetition of the lost o as Hateph-QameS, 
2nd plur. masc. in pause trgnx Neh 7:3; without the pause 1T0X Ct 2:15); '7i?0 Ju 19:8. 2 
Finally nai? 1 ? for no^.T, Nu 23:7, is an example of the same kind, see § 63 p. Just as 
rare are the imperfects in 5 of verbs middle guttural, as a nr, T'nx.?, Lv 5:15, 

Nu 5:27 (but 2 Ch 26:16); cf. ’70#ni Ez 16:33; "hyon Jb 35:6. Also in the perfect 
Pi el, Pathah occurs somewhat more frequently than in the strong verb, e.g. nn? to 
comfort (cf., however, ?n?, 7113, OTO3, nn#); but X and 17 always have e in 3rd sing .—On 
the infinitive with suffixes, cf. § 61 b. 

3. In Pi el, Pu al, and Hithpa el, the Dages forte being inadmissible in the 
middle radical, the preceding vowel, especially before n, n and 17, nevertheless, 


1 1 Hoph al, which is not exhibited in the paradigm, follows the analogy of Qal; 
Hiph i l is regular. 

2 2 Also Ju 19:5 (where Qimhi would read s e ad), read s e od, and on the use of the 

conjunctive accent (here Darga) as a substitute for Metheg, at. § 9 u (c) and § 16 b. 



generally remains short, and the guttural is consequently to be regarded as, at least, 
virtually strengthened, cf. §22 c; e.g. Pi el pntp, Jos 14:1, ’ppp.p; 1 K 14:10, 373 
Ex 10:13 (cf., however, 77X Gn 34:19; Pl^d] Ex 15:13, but in the imperfect and 
participle *773’, &c.; in verbs 7” 1 ?, e.g. 737), infinitive p7ip, Pu al P77 (but cf. W't Ps 
36:13 from 777, also the unusual position of the tone in indh 1 Ez 21:18, and in the 
perfect Hithpa el ’PBCtfppp Jb 9:30); Hithpa el perfect and imperative nrj, B7, &c.; in 
pause (see §§ 22 c, 27 q, 29 v, 54 k) n.ptpp Nu 8:7, 2 Ch 30:18; 373P? Nu 23:19, &c. 

The complete omission of the strengthening, and a consequent lengthening of the 
preceding vowel, occurs invariably only with 1 (773 Ez 16:4 is an exception; nngi'3 
also occurs, Ju 6:28), e g. 773 (in pause 775 ), imperfect 77 T, Pu al 77 '3. Before X it 
occurs regularly in the stems 7X3, 7X3,, 7X9, and in the Hithpa el of lPX3, 7X7, and 

7X’P; on the other hand, X is virtually strengthened in the perfects, 7X3 (once in the 
imperfect, Jer 29:23) to commit adultery, fX3 to despise (in the participle, Nu 14:23, Is 
60:14, Jer 23:17; according to Baer, but not ed. Mant., or Ginsb., even in the imperfect 
fX3’ Ps 74:10), 7X3 to abhor La 2:7 (also 737<&3 Ps 89:40) and bxw Ps 109:10; 
moreover, in the infinitive E/X’ Ec 2:20, according to the best reading. On the Mappiq 
in the Pu al 3(&7 Jb 33:21, cf. § 14 d. 

Rem. 1. In the verb PXiP to ask, to beg, some forms of the perfect Qal appear to be based 
upon a secondary form middle e, which is Sere when the vowel of the X stands in an open 
syllable, cf. 7 '?,X$ Gn 32:18, Ju 4:20; uicfxip Ps 137:3; but in a closed syllable, even without a 
suffix, QppX? 1 S 12:13, 25:5, Jb 21:29; IP’ttfpX? Ju 13:6, 1 S 1:20. Cf., however, similar cases 
of attenuation of an original a, § 69 s, and especially § 44 d. In the first three examples, if 
explained on that analogy, the 1 ‘attenuated from a would have been lengthened to e (before 
the tone); in the next three 1 would have been modified to e. Also in the Hiph il- form 
3rP<£'?X#n 1 S 1:28 the X is merely attenuated from x. 

2. In Pi el and Hithpa el the lengthening of the vowel before the guttural causes the 
tone to be thrown back upon the penultima, and consequently the Sere of the ultima to be 
shortened to Sfghol. Thus (a) before monosyllables, according to § 29 e, e.g. a# npcfr? to 
minister there, Dt 17:12, even in the case of a guttural which is virtually strengthened, Gn 
39:14, Jb 8:18 (see § 29 g). ( b) after wdw consecutive, e.g. ppcfn and he blessed, Gn 1:22 and 
frequently, tPprf’l and he drove out. Ex 10:11, nycJhm Dn 2:1. 

3. The following are a few rarer anomalies; in the imperfect Qal pnxp Gn 21:6 (elsewhere 
POSP, &c., in pause pps?, cf. § 10 g (c) and § 63 n); 7n,Xl Gn 32:5 (for 7nx XI); in the perfect 
Pi el np.X Ju 5:28 (perhaps primarily for np, X; according to Gn 34:19 370,X would be 
expected), and similarly ’3p<£ p’ Ps 51:7 for upd p?; in the imperative Pi el 37p Ez 37:17 (cf. 
above, § 52 n); finally, in the imperative Hiph it pnpp Jb 13:21 and 7i’pP Ps 69:24, in both 
cases probably influenced by the closing consonant, and by the preference for Patha in pause 
(according to § 29 q); without the pause pnpp Pr 4:24, &c.; but also nn3P Jo 4:11. 

4. As infinitive Hithpa el with a suffix we find □itfp’pp Ezr 8:1, &c., with a firmly closed 
syllable, also the participle Q’ipp’pa Neh 7:64; Baer, however, reads in all these cases, on 
good authority, Qfrpppp &c.—The quite meaningless K e thihh 7XWX31 Ez 9:8 (for which the 

1 1 IP' 3 is explained by Abulwali d as the 3rd pers. perfect Pu al, but by Qimhi as a 
noun. 



Qre requires the equally unintelligible 3X# ,3]) evidently combines two different readings, viz. 
3X33] (part. Niph.) and 3X;ti>8,l ( imperf. consec.); cf. Konig, Lehrgebdude, i. p. 266 f.—In 
ind^JT Is 44:13 (also indx.iv in the same verse) an imperfect Po el appears to be intended 
by the Masora with an irregular shortening of the 6 for '38 A’; cf. § 55 b *3^!$ Ps 101:5 Q e re\ 
on the other hand Qimhi, with whom Delitzsch agrees, explains the form as Pi el, with an 
irregular " for", as in the reading npg'px Ru 2:2, 7; cf. § 10 h. 

5. A few examples in which x, as middle radical, entirely loses its consonantal value and 
quiesces in a vowel, will be found in § 73 g. 

§ 65. Verbs Third Guttural, e.g. nyp to send. 1 

1. According to § 22 d, when the last syllable has a vowel incompatible with the 
guttural (i.e. not an a-sound), two possibilities present themselves, viz. either the 
regular vowel remains, and the guttural then takes furtive Pathah, or Pathah (in pause 
Qame$) takes its place. More particularly it is to be remarked that— 

(a) The unchangeable vowels 1 7 , 1, 1 (§ 25 b) are always retained, even under such 
circumstances; hence inf. abs. Qal n)*7 tf, part. pass. rn’7t3, Hiph. rp?t?3, imperf. IT*?#!, 
part. ir?^a. So also the less firm o in the inf. constr. n'7# is almost always retained: 
cf., however, rf?$, in close connexion with a substantive, Is 58:9, and 31} Nu 20:3. 
Examples of the infinitive with suffixes are 70333 Gn 35:1; 13JQ3 Nu 35:19; 3333? Lv 
18:23, &c. 

(b) The imperfect and imperative Qal almost always have d in the second syllable, 
sometimes, no doubt, due simply to the influence of the guttural (for a tone-long 0 , 
originally u), but sometimes as being the original vowel, thus 3 1 ?#), n’7$, &c.; with 
suffixes ,, 3 <tf 1 7 t^?, •gcff?#, see § 60 c. 

Exceptions, in the imperfect m? 0 X Jer 5:7, K e th. (n?08 Q e re); in the imperative n'3t? Gn 
43:16. On such cases as 33i£?8 Is 27:4, cf. § 10 h. 

(c) Where Sere would be the regular vowel of the final syllable, both forms (with 
e 1 and d) are sometimes in use; the choice of one or the other is decided by the special 
circumstances of the tone, i.e.:— 

Rem. 1. In the absolute state of the participle Qal, Pi el and Hithpa el, the forms nV t ti 
(with suff. but n?d? (with suff. 7 q?d??), and 3a3tt>» are used exclusively; except 

in verbs 3"? where we find, in close connexion, also 304 Ps 94:9, 3f 3 Is 51:15, Jer 31:35, 

3j? 3 Is 42:5,44:24, 3pi3 Ps 136:6, 30 ® Lv 11:7, all with the tone on the last syllable.—The 
part. Pu al is 33?p Ez 45:2 according to the best authorities (Kittel 333??). 

2. Similarly, in the imperf. and inf. Niph al, and in the perf. inf. and imperf. Pi el the 
(probably more original) form with d commonly occurs in the body of the sentence, and the 
fuller form with e in pause (and even with the lesser distinctives, e.g. with D e hi Ps 86:4 in the 
imperative Pi el; with Tiphha 1 K 12:32 in the infinitive Pi el] Jer 4:31 imperfect 

Hithpa el; Jer 16:6 imperfect Niph al), cf. e.g. 33r Nu 27:4, with ,33V 36:3; 33;tt?l Dt 1:34, 
even with retraction of the tone in the inf. abs. Niph al 33 ; B>n Nu 30:3 (elsewhere 33 ; tt>n Jer 


1 1 Verbs H" 1 ? in which the 3 is consonantal obviously belong also to this class, e.g. 
333, to be high, 333 to be astonished, 333 (only in Hithpalpel) to delay. 




7:9, 12:16 twice, in each case without the pause); 'Vi?3p Hb 3:9, with Ez 13:11; i/7? to 
devour Hb 1:13, Nu 4:20 with ?§?? La 2:8; for infinitive Hithpa el, cf. Is 28:20. The infinitive 
absolute Pi el has the from rfw Dt 22:7, 1 K 11:22; the infinitive construct, on the other 
hand, when without the pause is always as except nyA"? Ex 10:4. — nap Hb 1:16 has e, 
though not in pause, and even nap! 2 K 16:4, 2 Ch 28:4; but a in pause in the imperative 
Niph al n§K, n Ez 21:11 ; jussive Pi el IPIXpi Ps 40:18; cf. § 52 n. An example of a in the 
imperative Pi el under the influence of a final 1 is "in? Jb 36:2, in the imperfect Niph al 
ixym Nu 17:13, &c.—In rn?’ Jb 14:9 (cf. Ps 92:14, Pr 14:11), Barth (see above, § 63 n) finds 
an i-imperfect of Qal, since the intransitive meaning is only found in Qal. 

3. In the 2nd sing. masc. of the imperative, and in the forms of the jussive and imperfect 
consecutive of Hiph it which end in gutturals, a alone occurs, e.g. PT??? prosper thou, Pit??’ let 
him make to trust, PI???] and he made to grow (so in Hithpalpel nanap’, &c., Hb 2:3); even in 
pause 1 Ch 29:23, and, with the best authorities, n.aT) 1 Ch 12:17; , ’f) Is 35:4 is 

perhaps to be emended into '5?,$’) (= , y i t3i 1 ]).—In the infinitive absolute Sere remains, e.g. P!?}P! 
to make high, as infinitive construct Plain also occurs in close connexion (Jb 6:26); on Tp\7\ as 
infinitive construct (1 S 25:26, 33), cf. § 53 k. 

2. When the guttural with quiescent Sfwa stands at the end of a syllable, the 
ordinary strong form remains when not connected with suffixes, e.g. ppicf^, ’PUjcflz;. 

But in the 2nd sing. fern, perfect a helping-Pathah takes the place of the Sfwd, pnditf 
Jer, 13:25 (§ 28 e); also in, 1 K 14:3, tfncif? is to be read, not flljj? 1 ?. 

Rem. The soft combination with compound Swd occurs only in the 1 st plur. perfect with 
suffixes, since in these forms the tone is thrown one place farther forward, e.g. ycf’.T we 
know thee. Ho 8:2 (cf. Gn 26:29, Ps 44:18, 132:6). Before the suffixes 3 and n?, the guttural 
must have ", e.g . I will send thee, 1 S 16:1; ^D.Ws.i Gn 31:27; Jer 18:2. 

On the weak verbs N" 1 ?, see especially § 74. 

The Weak Verb. 1 

§ 66. Verbs Primae Radicalis Nun (]"3), e.g. KhJ to approach 

Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 138 ff.; Grundriss, p. 595 ff. 

The weakness of initial 3 consists chiefly in its suffering aphaeresis in the 
infinitive construct and imperative in some of these verbs (cf. § 19 h). On the other 
hand, the assimilation of the 3 (see below) cannot properly be regarded as weakness, 
since the triliteral character of the stem is still preserved by the strengthening of the 
second consonant. The special points to be noticed are— 

1. The aphaeresis of the Nun ( a) in the infinitive construct. This occurs only 
(though not necessarily) in those verbs which have a in the second syllable of the 
imperfect. Thus from the stem mi, imperfect m\ infinitive properly m, but always 


1 1 Cf. the summary, § 41. 




lengthened by the feminine termination n to the segholate form n$(f 2 ; with suffix 
Gn 33:3; with the concurrence of a guttural S733 to touch, imperfect j?r, infinitive n<& 
(also 5M], see below); S703 to plant, infinitive nycf (also fm, see below); on the verb 
tm to give, see especially h and i. On the other hand, aphaeresis does not take place in 
verbs which have o in the imperfect, e.g. *753 to fall, imperfect Vs * 1 , infinitive V S3, with 
suffix 1*793, also 1*793; YTJ*? Nu 6:2, &c.; cf., moreover, y'33*7 Gn 20:6, &c., snyi Ex 
19:12 (even 37133*7 Jb 6:7; cf. Jer 1:10); with™#?* 1$7}39 Lv 15:23. Also fvf? Is 51:16 
(but nyqSb Ec 3:2); N&3 Is 1:14, 18:3; with suffix ’Xtyl? Ps 28:2 (elsewhere nxty, cf. § 74 
i and § 76 b), yyf? 2 S 20:9. 

(b) In the imperative. Here the Nun is always dropped in verbs with a in the 
imperfect, e.g. tt?33, imperative m (more frequently with paragogic a, before 
Maqqeph also Gn 19:9 ),plur. 3tZ/3, &c. Parallel with these there are the curious 
forms with o, , i $<fRu 2:14 (with retarding Metheg in the second syllable, and also 
nasog ahor, according to § 29 e, before n'*70) and Jos 3:9 (before nad), 1 S 14:38 
(before n'*7D) and 2 Ch 29:31; in all these cases without the pause. With Nun retained, 
as if in a strong verb, 3“3 drive, 2 K 4:24 ( imperfect 3H31, without assimilation of the 
Nun), 2 K 19:29, Is 37:30, Jer 29:5, 28; cf. also the verbs n"*7, which are at the 
same time f'D; nn3 Ez 32:18, nn3 Ex 32:34, ITO3 Ex 8:1, &c.; the verb X" 1 ?, NtP3 Ps 10:12 
(usually Kto’); cf. § 76 b. But, as in the infinitive, the aphaeresis never takes place in 
verbs which have o in the imperfect, e.g. YXJ, f'DJ, &c. 

2. When, through the addition of a preformative. Nun stands at the end of a 
syllable, it is readily assimilated to the second radical (§19 c); thus in the imperfect 
Qal, 1 e.g. Vs? for yinpol, he will fall, ttfd" 1 for yingas; ]P1? for yinten, he will give (on 
this single example of an imperfect with original i in the second syllable, cf. h) 2 ; also 
in the perfect Niph al Vil'l for ningas\ throughout Hiph it &c.) and Hoph al 
(which in these verbs always has QibbuS, in a sharpened syllable, cf. § 9 n) ran. 

The other forms are all quite regular, e.g. the perfect, infinitive absolute and 
participle Qal, all Pi el, Pu al, &c. 

In Paradigm H, only those conjugations are given which differ from the regular 
form. 

The characteristic of these verbs in all forms with a preformative is Dages following it in 
the second radical. Such forms, however, are also found in certain verbs V 'S (§71), and even 
in verbs (§ 67). The infinitive n^qfand the imperative tth, also (Gn 19:9) and ;n, 
resemble the corresponding forms of verbs Y'9 (§ 69). —On fig’, tip, and nn<jf, from npb to take, 
see g. —In nip’ ( imperfect Niph al of mp), and in similar forms of verbs V'V (§ 72), the full 
writing of the 6 indicates, as a rule, that they are not to be regarded as imperfects Qal of DpJ, 


2 2 The law allowing the addition of the feminine termination to the unlengthened 
form, instead of a lengthening of the vowel, is suitably called by Barth ‘the law of 
compensation’ ( Nominalbildung, p. xiii). 

1 1 Cf. Mayer Lambert, ‘Le fiitur qal des verbes V'S, f'S, N"S’, in the REJ. xxvii, 136 ff. 

2 2 An imperfect in a (fV) is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is the actual 
form in use in this verb. 



&c.—Also pD$ (Ps 139:8) is not to be derived from pert, but stands for pbo$ (with a 
sharpening of the D as compensation for the loss of the b), from pbo to ascend, see § 19 f, and 
Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl.-Aram., § 44. Similarly the Hiph //-forms lp’ : $p Ez 39:9, p’ ; fcn Is 
44:15, and the Niph al np ; $3 Ps 78:21 are most probably from a stem pb'$, not p'ttrt. 

Rem. 1. The instances are comparatively few in which the forms retain their Nun before a 
firm consonant, e.g. Ipe, imperfect Tier Jer 3:5 (elsewhere *i Tr); also from 10] the pausal 
form is always ndkr (without the pause 11?? Pr 20:28); similarly in Is 29:1, 58:3, Ps 61:8, 

68:3 (where, however, HUP is intended), 140:2, 5, Pr 2:11, Jb 40:24, the retention of the Nun 
is always connected with the pause. In Niph al this never occurs (except in the irregular inf. 

Ps 68:3, cf. § 51 k), in Hiph it and Hoph al very seldom; e.g. 7P3Pb Ez 22:20, lpp3p 
Ju 20:31; for b?3b Nu 5:22 readb Ertb, according to § 53 q. On the other hand, the Nun is 
regularly retained in all verbs, of which the Second radical is a guttural, e.g. bnr he will 
possess, although there are rare cases like niT (also nnr) he will descend, Jer 21:13 (even rtn<S 
Pr 17:10; without apparent reason accented as Mil el),plur. wef? Jb 21:13 (cf. § 20 i; the 
Masora, however, probably regards DIT and Wrfp as imperfect Niph al from Din); Niph al 
□03 for Q033 he has grieved. 

2. The b of npb to take is treated like the Nun of verbs l"S (§19 d). Hence imperfect Qal 
np?, cohortative (§ 20 m) nnp?, imperative np, in pause and before suffixes np (on NJ’Qp.p Gn 
48:9, see § 61 g), paragogic form nnp; ’Op, &c. (but cf. also npb Ex 29:1, Ez 37:16, Pr 20:16, 
’npb 1 K 17:11, perhaps a mistake for ’Op nb, cf. LXX and Lucian)', infinitive construct nn(jf 
(once nnp 2 K 12:9, cf. § 93 h); with b, nn<jfb; with suffix ’pop; Hoph al (cf., however, § 53 u) 
imperfect np.); Niph al, however, is always npbrt.—The meaningless form np Ez 17:5 is a 
mistake; for the equally meaningless npp Ho 11:3 read appS,1. 

3. The verb 1P3 to give, mentioned above in d, is the only example of a verb ?"3 with 
imperfect in e (?p? for yinten; ‘IP? 1 only in Ju 16:5, elsewhere before Maqqeph ‘?P?, &c.), and a 
corresponding imperative IP or (very frequently) n)P (but in Ps 8:2 the very strange reading 
03 P is no doubt simply meant by the Masora to suggest n3P,3); before Maqqeph ~]B,fem. ’Ip, 

&c. Moreover, this very common verb has the peculiarity that its final Nun, as a weak nasal, 
is also assimilated; ’pcfn for ndthntf or, very frequently, npcjrt, with a kind of orthographic 
compensation for the assimilated Nun (cf. § 44 g); Niph al perfect QPP3 Lv 26:25, Ezr 9:7. 

In the infinitive construct Qal the ground-form tint is not lengthened to teneth (as n$(jf 
from $ 33 ), but contracted to titt, which is then correctly lengthened to Dp, with the omission of 
Dages forte in the final consonant, see § 20 1; but with suffixes ’pp, inp, &c.; before Maqqeph 
with the prefix b = ‘np.b, e.g. Ex 5:21, and even when closely connected by other means, e.g. 
Gn 15:7. However, the strong formation of the infinitive construct also occurs in ?'n? Nu 
20:21 and HP3 Gn 38:9; cf. § 69 m, note 2. On the other hand, for ?ppb 1 K 6:19 read either 
inpb or simply npb, just as the Qfre, 1 K 17:14, requires np for inn. 

In other stems, the ] is retained as the third redical, e.g. P3<i$, ’P3<jft cf. § 19 c and § 44 o. 
On the entirely anomalous aphaeresis of the Nun with a strong vowel in nnoS (for noJrt) 2 S 
22:41, cf. § 19 i.— On the passive imperfect jpp, cf. § 53 u. 

§ 67. Verbs V"V, e.g. nnp to surround. 


1 'P. Haupt on Ju 16:5 in his Bible, compares the form of the Assyrian imperfect 
iddan or ittan (besides inadin, inamdin) from naddnu = ini But could this one 
passage be the only trace left in Hebrew of an imperf. in a from inn? 



Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 155 ff.; Grundriss, p. 632 ff. B. Harper, ‘The 
Participial formations of the Geminate Verbs’ in ZAW. 1910, pp. 42 ff, 99 ff., 201 ff. 
(also dealing with the regular verb). 


1. A large number of Semitic stems have verbal forms with only two radicals, as 
well as forms in which the stem has been made triliteral by a repetition of the second 
radical, hence called verbs TV. Forms with two radicals were formerly explained as 
being due to contraction from original forms with three radicals. It is more correct to 
regard them as representing the original stem (with two radicals), and the forms with 
the second radical repeated as subsequently developed from the monosyllabic stem. 1 
The appearance of a general contraction of triliteral stems is due to the fact that in 
biliteral form s the second radical regularly receives Dages forte before affirmatives, 
except in the cases noted in § 22 b and q. This points, however, not to an actual 
doubling, but merely to a strengthening of the consonant, giving more body to the 
monosyllabic stem, and making it approximate more to the character of triliteral 
forms. 

The development of biliteral to triliteral stems (TV) generally takes place in the 
3rd sing. masc. and fern, and 3rd plur. perfect Qal of transitive verbs, or at any rate of 
verbs expressing an activity, e.g. 330, 333,0, 133,0: Gn 33:5 (but with suffix ’lidn, 

ver. 11); sometimes with an evident distinction between transitive and intransitive 
forms, as “HX to make strait, “IS to be in a strait, see further details, including the 
exceptions, in aa. The development of the stem takes place (a) necessarily whenever 
the strengthening of the 2nd radical is required by the character of the form (e.g. 7?n, 
m>), and (b) as a rule, whenever the 2nd radical is followed or preceded by an 
essentially long vowel, as, in Qal, 3130, 3130, in Po 1 and Po al, 3310, 3310. 

2. The biliteral stem always (except in Hiph it and the imperfect Niph al, see 
below) takes the vowel which would have been required between the second and third 
radical of the ordinary strong form, or which stood in the ground-form, since that 
vowel is characteristic of the form (§ 43 b), e.g. on answering to bpj?, npd to the 
ground-form qatalat, 172 (S' to the ground-form qatdlu; infinitive, 3D to Vop. 

3. The insertion of Dages forte (mentioned under a), for the purpose of 
strengthening the second radical, never takes place (see § 20 1) in the final consonant 
of the word, e.g. dpi, 3 0, not -dpi, 3 0; but it appears again on the addition of 
afformatives or suffixes, e.g. idPi, isdb, ‘Dido, &c. 

4. When the afformative begins with a consonant (3, n), and hence the strongly 
pronounced second radical would properly come at the end of a closed syllable, a 
separating vowel is inserted between the stem-syllable and the afformative. In the 
perfect this vowel is 1, in the imperative and imperfect 1 e.g. nido, 131 cfo, imperfect 


1 1 So (partly following Ewald and Boottcher) A. Muller, ZDMG. xxxiii. p. 698 ff; 
Stade, Lehrbuch, § 385 b, c; Noldeke, and more recently Wellhausen, ‘ Ueber einige 
Arten schwacher Verba im Hebr. ’ (Skizzen u. Vorarb. vi. 250 ff). Against Bottcher 
see M. Lambert, REJ. xxxv. 330 ff, and Brockelmann, as above. 




nrc£op (for sabb-ta, sabb-nu, tasobb-na ). The artificial opening of the syllable by this 
means is merely intended to make the strengthening of the second radical audible. 1 

The perfect UTpcS (for Ifttffl) Nu 17:28, Ps 64:7 (Jer 44:18 hzp.rt with Silluq), owing to 
omission of the separating vowel, approximates, if the text is right, to the form of verbs V'V 
(cf. UTpqf from Dip). 

5, Since the preformatives of the imperfect Qal, of the perfect Niph al, and of 
Hiph it and Hoph al throughout, before a monosyllabic stem form an open syllable, 
they take a long vowel before the tone (according to § 27 e), e.g. imperfect Hiph it 
30? for ya-seb, imperative 30H for ya-seb, & c. Where the preformatives in the strong 
verb have ^either the original a (from which the i was attenuated) is retained and 
lengthened, e.g. n'O? in imperfect Qal for ya-sob, or the i Itself is lengthened to e, e.g. 
non perfect Hiph it for hi-seb (see further under h). The vowel thus lengthened can 
be maintained, however, only before the tone (except the u of the Hoph al, noin for 
hu-sab ); when the tone is thrown forward it becomes S^'wd, according to § 27 k (under 
X and n compound S e wd), e.g. n on, but nrcfori; imperfect Hiph it non, but nrc£pn; 
perfect 9 n'30D, &c. 

Besides the ordinary form of the imperfects, there is another (common in Aramaic), in 
which the imperfect Qal is pronounced n o? or 30?, the first radical, not the second, being 
strengthened by Dages forte, cf. O'-tti; 1 K 9:8, 1 'p 9 1 Gn 24:26; with a in the second syllable, 
n§? Lv 11:7, bn? Is 17:4, n;tt> 9 ] Is 2:9, &c., n'T Am 5:13 and frequently, n'3,8? Dt 9:21, &c., 
3'o; ( turn intrans.) 1 S 5:8, &c., 3'p 9 1 Lv 24:11, n'n? Ez 47:12, &c., DIT (with Dages forte 
implicitum) 1 K 1:1 ; in the plural, laqS; Nu 14:35, &c. (in pause lacjp Ps 102:28); perhaps also 
ba?, *|a? (unless these forms are rather to be referred to Niph al, like ia 7 ; 1 S 2:9; 17,a; Jb 
24:24); with suffix 13($gn occurs (cf. § 10 h) in Nu 23:25; Imperfect Hiph it on;, Hoph al 
nn 1 , &c. The vowel of the preformative (which before Dages is, of course, short) follows the 
analogy of the ordinary strong form (cf. also u and y). The same method is then extended to 
forms with afformatives or suffixes, so that even before these additions the second radical is 
not strengthened, e.g. idj? 9 ; Gn 43:28, &c., for ndp ?1 and they bowed the head', 1170 ;; and they 
beat down, Dt 1:44 (from nns); lap 9 ! Dt 32:8; 137? Ex 15:16, Jb 29:21 (cf., however, 13Gf;7 Ju 
18:23, 1 S 5:8, ind) Jer 46:5, Jb 4:20). To the same class of apparently strong formations 
belongs nfrefn (without the separating vowel, for nrbcfp, cf. 1 S 3:11 and below, p) they shall 
tingle, 2 K 21:12, Jer 19:3. —On the various forms of the Niph al, see under t. 

Rem. According to the prevailing view, this strengthening of the first radical is merely 
intended to give the bi-literal stem at least a tri-literal appearance. (Possibly aided by the 
analogy of verbs l"D, as P. Haupt has suggested to me in conversation.) But cf. Kautzsch, ‘Die 
sog. aramaisierenden Formen der Verba im Hebr.’ in Oriental. Studien zum 70. 
Geburtstag Th. Noldekes, 1906, p. 771 ff. It is there shown (1) that the sharpening of the 1st 
radical often serves to emphasize a particular meaning (cf. *m, but ind'y, bn? and bn;, n's;, 


1 1 Of all the explanations of these separating vowels the most satisfactory is that of 
Rodiger, who, both for the perfect and imperfect (Ewald and Stade, for the imperfect 
at least), points to the analogy of verbs IT'b. We must, however, regard ni30 as formed 
on the analogy not of n 9 bj, but (with P. Haupt) of a form nibj (= galauta, cf. Arab. 
gazauta), while n3 9 3D7l follows the analogy of n3 9 bvi. [See also Wright, Comp. Gr., 
229 £] 



and 3 'CP, a' -Bp and nttfa), and elsewhere no doubt to dissimilate the vowels (as 731, 771 never 
"ir, 771 &c.): (2) that the sharpening of the 1st radical often appears to be occasioned by the 
nature of the first letter of the stem, especially when it is a sibilant. Whether the masoretic 
pronunciation is based on an early tradition, or the Masora has arbitrarily adopted aramaizing 
forms to attain the above objects, must be left undecided. 

6. The original vowel is retained, see f, (a) in the preformative of the imperfect 
Qal 3 0’ for ya-sob (cf. §§ 47 b, 63 b, and for verbs V'J? § 72); (b) in the perfect 
Niph al 30] for na-sab (§51 a); (c) in Hoph al 3013, with irregular lengthening (no 
doubt on the analogy of verbs 1"9) for hosab from hu-sab, imperfect 301’ from yu-sab, 
&c. 


On the other hand, an already attenuated vowel (i) underlies the intransitive 
imperfects Qal with a in the second syllable (probably for the sake of dissimilating the 
two vowels), e.g. 70’ for yi-mar (see p); and in the preformative of Hiph it 303 from 
hi-seb (ground-form 7pi?3, § 53 a), as well as of the participle 300 (ground-form 7pi?p), 
on the analogy of the perfect. In the second syllable of the Perf. the underlying vowel 
is attenuated from an original a, which in the strong verb is abnormally lengthened 
to z"(§ 53 a). The lengthened from ns, of course, only tone-long, and hence when 
without the tone and before Dages forte we have e.g. 3idp3. On the retention of the 
original a in the second syllable, cf. v. 

7, The tone, as a general rule, tends to keep to the stem-syllable, and does not (as 
in the strong verb) pass to the afformatives 3 ~, 1 and ’ " (2nd sing. fern, imperfect ); e.g. 
3rd sing. fern, perfect 33d, in pause 33d; with 7 and gutturals 37d (for 37d), 33d Ps 
44:26; on the other hand, with waw consecutive 3d71 Is 6:12 (but 3; ,31 Ex 1:16). In 
the 3rd plur. perfect the tone-syllable varies; along with l7d, l7(jf, we also find l(?7 and 
idj?, ld7 Is 59:12, ldl£> Hb 3:6, &c.; but in pause always 13d, lod, &c. The tone 
likewise remains on the stem-syllable in the imperfect Qal in ’3Cf03, l3CfD’; perfect 
Hiph it 33Gj) 3, 13d3; imperfect ’3d3, ispd&c. In the forms with separating vowels, 
the tone is moved forward to these vowels (or to the final syllable, cf. ee), e.g. 3idp, 
33’dop, &c.; except before the endings 33 and ID in the perfect, which always bear the 
tone. This shifting of the tone naturally causes the shortening of the merely tone-long 
vowels e and o to i and u (or 5, see n), hence 3idpD from 303, 33’dpD from 3 'O’; on 
cases in which the vowel of the preformative becomes ifwa, see above, f 

8. In several verbs V"V, instead of Pi el, Pu al and Hithpa el, the less frequent 
conjugation Po el, with its passive and reflexive, occurs (most probably on the 
analogy of the corresponding forms of verbs 1"]?, cf. § 72 m), generally with the same 
meaning, 1 e.g. 77iy to ill-treat, passive 77iy, reflexive 77iyp3 (from 773; cf. the 
Hithpo el from 37377 and 739 Is 24:19 f.); in a few verbs also Pilpel (§ 55 f) is found, 
e.g. Of?] to roll, Hithpalpel 73,73.33 to roll oneself (from 773); imperative with suffix 
37Q7D exalt her, Pr 4:8; 3?$3?, V) to comfort, to delight in; passive 37171?, W to be caressed 
(from 3737$). These forms cannot appear in a biliteral form any more than Pi el, 


1 1 Sometimes both Pi el and Po el are formed from the same stem, though with a 
difference of meaning, e.g. pin to break in pieces, f3f 7 to oppress; 133 to make 
pleasing, 1313 to have pity; 330 to turn, to change, 3310 to go round, to encompass. 




Pu al, and Hithpa el; cf. □’VIV (Is 19:14) and 1p)j? (Is 18:2, 7).—For 3rmri 2 S 22:27 
read, according to Ps 18:27, 373l?fl. 


Remarks 
On Qal. 

1. In the perfect, isolated examples are found with o in the first syllable, which it is 
customary to refer to triliteral stems with middle d (like P’3?, § 43 a); viz. iad3 they are 
exalted, Jb 24:24 to 3’a3; 13Cf3 they shot, Gn 49:23 to 3’33; ndt Is 1:6 to “l’“IT. But this 
explanation is very doubtful: ndt especially is rather to be classed among the passives of Qal 
mentioned in § 52 e. 

2. Imperfects Qal with d in the second syllable keep the original a in the preformative, but 
lengthen it to a, as being in an open syllable, hence fn?, T'a;, T'iT, f3?, 27’3? (trans. he breaks in 
pieces, but V3? intrans.= he is evil)', imperfects with a have, in the preformative, an e, 
lengthened from /TScc the examples below, under p, § 63 c and e, § 72 h, and specially Barth 
in ZDMG. 1894, p. 5 f. 

The Holem of the infinitive, imperative, and imperfect (3 0, 3' O’) is only tone-long, and 
therefore, as a rule, is written defectively (with a few exceptions, chiefly in the later 
orthography, e.g. 312£ bind up. Is 8:16; 'ria Ps 37:5; Dit ver. 7; Tia 1 ? for T’3 1 ? to plunder, Est 3:13, 
8:11). When this 5 loses the tone, it becomes in the final syllable d, in a sharpened syllable u, 
or not infrequently even 5 (see above, k). Examples of 6 are: (a) in a toneless final syllable, 
i.e. before Maqqeph or in the imperfect consecutive, "13 (ron ) to rejoice, Jb 38:7; 30Cfi Ju 
11:18 (once even with u in a toneless final syllable, 3305 Ex 16:20); on the other hand, in the 
plur. 13Cfo %fem. 3rc£03?; (b) before a tone-bearing afformative or suffix, e.g. imperative 2nd 
sing. fern. ’da, ’<3& (cf. ff); ’3dn pity me; frltfo Jer 50:26; 33?’ Pr 11:3 Qjre; Ex 12:14 (for 
the defective writing, cf. incjiQ’ Jb 40:22). In (f3p? Gn 43:29, Is 30:19 (for ?pn?) this 5 is thrown 
back to the preformative. 

On the 2nd plur. fem. imperat. pads? make yourselves naked Is 32:11, cf. the analogous 
forms in § 48 i.-Quite abnormal is the infinitive absolute 3i'da Is 24:19 (as 3 follows, probably 
only a case of dittography for V’a, cf. 3’p Nu 23:25 and P’iP Ru 2:16); so also are the 
imperatives 1 '?"n3 i |7 Nu 22:11, 17, and ’3TI3N 22:6, 23:7, with 3 paragogic. We should expect 
33$, rndk. If these forms are to be read qoballC orally they would be analogous to such cases 
as rndya (§ 90 i), the addition of the paragogic 3 ~ causing no change in the form of the word 
(“3|7 like "J3 above). If, however, as Jewish tradition requires, they are to be read qdballi f 
arallfi then in both cases the QameSrrmsX be explained, with Stade, as the equivalent of o 
( ll v r 33’p, &c.; cf. § 9 v). Still more surprising is i33p curse him, Nu 23:13, for 13<$? or 'Sp. 1 

3. Examples with Patha in the infinitive, imperative, and imperfect are 33 (in 333'? to 

prove them, Ec 3:18); 73 Is 45:1; Jer 5:26; in their error, Gn 6:3 (so ed. Mant., but 
there is also good authority for 3yiP|, from = 3IP8 and also; so Baer and Ginsburg). 

Also % take away, Ps 119:22; and the imperfects 33? it is hot, Dt 19:6, &c. (on the e of the 
preformative cf. n); 33? it is bitter. Is 24:9; 3X? it is straitened; “|3? it is soft. Is 7:4; 3iPn it is 


1 1 For 13 as suffix of the 3rd person a parallel might be found in W?, § 100 o, and 

probably also in the Nun of the Phoenician suffix 33: cf. Barth, ZDMG. xli. p. 643, and 
the note on § 100 o. 



desolate, Ez 12:19 (in pause D.tt’n Gn 47:19); btjfPH she was despised, Gn 16:4 (but elsewhere 
in the impf consec. with the tone on the penultima, e.g. l^cfi Gn 32:8, &c.; VI di Gn 21:11, 

&c., cf. Ez 19:7); in the 1st sing, imperfect DgPN 2 Ps 19:14, abnormally written fully for 01X, 
unless am is to be read, as in some MSS., on the analogy of the 3rd sing. an 1 .—In the impf. 
Qal of bbttf the reading of Hb 2:8 varies between jitfuq (Baer, Ginsb.) and (ed. Mant., 
Jabl.). — The following forms are to be explained with Barth ( ZDMG. xliii, p. 178) as 
imperfects Qal with original i In the second syllable, there being no instances of their Hiph il 
in the same sense: bjdi Gn 29:10; U 1 Is 31:5, &c.; IQ 1 ] Ex 40:21, Ps 91:4, &c.; perhaps also 
nrcfxn 1 S 3:11 and bi; Job 31:26, &c.; in accordance with this last form, ibl(|) Job 29:3 
would also be an infinitive Qal, not Hiph il (for ibiq.3), as formerly explained below, under 
w. Finally the very peculiar form fiqjn Ju 9:53 may probably be added to the list. 

Imperfects, with an original u in the second syllable, are also found with this u lengthened 
to u (instead of o), e.g. pi;, if the text is correct, in Pr 29:6; Http Ps 91:6 (unless it be simply 
an imperfect from lib to be powerful, to prevail)', flT (if from f^l) Is 42:4, &c. (also 
defectively pqx Ps 18:30; but in Ec 12:6, according to Baer, pnn;); nil Ez 24:11 (on the 
sharpening of the n cf. g above). 3 

A similar analogy with verbs TV is soon in the in fin itives mb (for 7 3) Ec 9:1 ; ipri3 Pr 
8:27 (cf. ipin? Pr 8:29) for ip|]?, and in the imperfect yb 98 Gn 27:21. (The forms 1131 in Ps 
77:10, niaib Ez 36:3, ’rtitfn Ps 77:11, formerly treated here as infinitives from V"V stems, are 
rather to be referred to 1"b stems, with Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen, Lpz. 1902, p. 21.) On 
other similar cases, see below, under ee. For examples of the aramaizing imperfect, see 
above, g. 

4. In the participle, the aramaizing form ycfklb for yflfo’tb occurs in ICthibh, Jer 30:16 
(the Q e re indicates a participle from HOW); ITO'l Pr 25:19 appears to be a contraction from 
Tl'VVf, part. fem. = breaking in pieces. 


On Niph al. 

5. Besides the ordinary form of the perfect 303 with Pathah (in pause 303) and the 
participle 303 with QameS in the second syllable, there is also another with Sere, and a third 
with Holem, e.g.perfect 0»3 it melts, Ez 21:12, 22:15; 13G?3 (for 1303) Ez 26:2; part. 0»3 
molten, 1 S 15:9, Na 2:11; bp3 it is a light thing, 2 K 20:10, Is 49:6 (perf. bp3); with b, e.g. 
lbd&3 they are rolled together. Is 34:4; cf. 63:19, 64:2, Am 3:11, Na 1:12, Ec 12:6b. In the 
imperfect with b in the second syllable, on the analogy of verbs TV (from which Konig would 
also explain the perfects with o), we find ’adil thou shalt be brought to silence, Jer 48:2 
(unless this form should be referred to Qal with Qimhi, Olshausen, Konig); ylT he suffers 
hurt, Pr 11:15, 13:20; fill (for tirrd$) Ez 29:7; with e in the second syllable bin she profanes 
herself, Lv 21:9, but blX.l Ez 22:26, and bgP Is 48:11, niT Is 7:8, &c. For infinitives, cf. 0S1 to 
melt, Ps 68:3 (as inf. constr.; 2 S 17:10 as inf. absol .); again, with compensatory lengthening 
in the first syllable, bnn Ez 20:9, 14:22, but with suffix ibn.l Lv 21:4; also 1131 to be 


2 2 Also in Ez 6:6, instead of 130 which could only come from 'tb’Fi is 
intended, and latpht; in the same verse is probably only an error for IS tip. 

Jabl. Jabl. = Biblia Hebraica ex recensione D. E. Jablonski, Berolini, 1699. 

3 3 According to Stade, Grammatik, § 95, Rem., the pronunciation with u, since it also 
appears in Neo-Punic [and in Western Syriac, see Noldeke, Syr. Gramm., § 48], was 
that of everyday life. 



plundered, and pi30 to be emptied, Is 24:3; in the imperative, only lido be ye clean, Is 52:11. 
On ladin get you up, Nu 17:10, and the corresponding imperf. iadi] Ez 10:17, &c., cf. dd. 

Examples of the perfect Niph al with sharpening of the initial syllable are, bn? it is 
profaned, Ez 22:16, 25:3 (from bbn); in? (from Tin) Ps 69:4, 102:4 (also in? Jer 6:29); nrn 
fractus est (from nnn) Mai 2:5; cf. with this in the participle, D’9n,? (for nihhamim) Is 57:5, 
and □’IS] Mai 3:9: in the imperative and infinitive Niph al such a virtual strengthening of 
the guttural after preformatives never occurs.—The occurrence of u instead of 6 as a 
separating vowel in the perfect 1?cfd? Mic 2:4 is abnormal. 

On Hiph A and Hoph al. 

6. The second syllable in Hiph it sometimes has Pathah instead of Sere, especially 
under the influence of 1 and the gutturals, e.g. perfect inn he made bitter, TPO he bowed, 1?n 
he hath broken, Gn 17:14, in pause, cf. § 29 q; otherwise 1SH ,plur. lido Is 24:5. In TDn Ps 
33:10, Ez 17:19, cf. Ps 89:34, and in 11’dn Ho 8:4 (perhaps also in urn? Hab 2:17, but cf. § 20 
n) there is an assimilation to the corresponding forms of verbs V'V, see z. Also ~isn Dt 28:52, 
Tin (in pause ) Is 18:5; inf 1,517 to cleanse, Jer 4:11, in pause. But also with other consonants, 
e.g. pin 2 K 23:15, bpn Is 8:23; inn Jb 23:16; plur. l3Gfn 1 S 5:9, 10 (and so usually in the 3rd 
plur. perf except before n and gutturals, e.g. T?dn); imper. yg>n besmear. Is 6:10; plur. iag>n 
be astonished, Jb 21:5; imperfect yd? Thou dost afflict; part. 733 (on e in the first syllable, 
see under i) shadowing, Ez 31:3 (but ]poa Ju 3:24 is assimilated to the form of verbs l"y, 
unless, with Moore, we simply read * 359 , or, with incorrect spelling, 759 . So in the imperative 
’?<$’91 Ju 16:26 Q e re, and in the infinitive 19,00 is 33:1). 

The e of the second syllable, when without the tone, may become e, e.g. ’3 bod Gn 31:7 
(see also x). It is unusual (cf. § 53 k) to find the e written fully as in the infinitive T2lb Zc 
11:10. Instead of Hateph-Pathah a HatephSghol is found under the preformative in ’?oS'bpn 
2 S 19:44, and a Pathah occurs before n (with a virtual sharpening of the n) in such forms as 
ncfnnn Is 9:3; cf. Gn 11:6, Dt 2:31, 3:24, 1 S 22:15, Est 6:13— in all these cases before n.— 
On ib09 Jb 29:3, see above, p: on ’doin'] Jer 49:37, see below, dd. 

7. In the imperfect consecutive of verbs whose second radical is a guttural, a is retained (§ 
22 d) in the second syllable instead of e, e.g. iTCfi 1 K 16:25: so also with n, as nycfi 2 Ch 
28:20, Dt 2:9— but cf. also 19Cfi Neh 4:9. 

8. Arama'izing forms (but cf. Rem. § 67 g) in Hiph it and Hoph al are, 301 Ex 13:18, 
&c.; cf. Ju. 18:23; laO'bx Ex 23:21, but read ngojrbx from nna: 1090 Dt 1:44 (cf. Nu 14:45), 
but isd] Ju 18:23, 1 S 5:8, 2 Ch 29:6; bnN profanabo, Ez 39:7; 000 Jb 22:3; without elision of 
the n (cf. § 53 q), 701’] 1 K 18:27, but Jer 9:4 ibdl], Jb 13:9 ibdlO; with zAn the second 
syllable a’ : ttb Jer 49:20, 50:45; cf. n’ : $3] Nu 21:30; in the perfect nibdjl La 1:8. In Hoph al, 
1391 they are brought low, Jb 24:21; O?.] he is smitten. Is 24:12 (plur. ind] Jer 46:5, Mi 1:7); in 
pause, ip.n.] Jb 19:23, but also 10g’ Jb 4:20 (so Baer, Ginsb., but ed. Mant., Jabl. 103]); with 0 
in the initial syllable, layiPn (infinitive with suffix = na : tPn, cf. § 91 e) Lv 26:34 fi, cf. 2 Ch 
36:21; nadO?, with irregular syncope for Lv 26:43. 


In General. 


9. Verbs V"V are most closely related as regards inflexion to verbs V'V (§ 72). The form of 
verbs 27"27 is generally the shorter (cf. e.g. 3'0’ and 33p;, non and Q’pri); in a few cases, 
however, the two classes exactly coincide, e.g. in the imperfect Qal and Hiph it with waw 
consecutive, in Hoph al and in the less common conjugations (see above, 1). 

10. The developed forms (with three radicals), as mentioned in a, are especially frequent 
in the 3rd sing. masc. and fem., and the 3rd plur. perf. Qal (i.e. in forms without an 
afformative or with an afformative beginning with a vowel) of transitive verbs, or verbs, at 
any rate, expressing action, e.g. 330,133,0 (but before a suffix also H3(5 o, as well as Hid??, 
H3dtp &c.); oar, 3M,T, 3D?N, &c. Sometimes the contracted, as well as the uncontracted form, 
is found, e.g. TT3 to plunder, plur. 111 , 3 ; in other parts, only 33 id? Dt 2:35, as well as Hid? Dt 
3:7 ’padj Zc 8:14, 15 and ’ndai Jer 4:28. Other examples of biliteral forms in 2nd sing. masc. 
are Dt 25:12, Pr 30:32; in 1st sing., Jos 5:9. A part from Qal the only example of a developed 
form is 9 dpp3'] Jer 49:37. 

On the other hand, the biliteral forms are the more common in the 3rd sing, and plur. of 
perfects which are intransitive, and express a state; cf. p7 Dt 9:21 (Ex 32:20 pg; elsewhere 
always a transitive verb); VP, fem. 33(5; ~\n,fem. 33d (for marra); "IS,, fem. 33d (cf. 33(5] Ez 
24:1 1); 77 , 31 V,fem. 33d, art &c.; plur. 33d, lad &c. (but on the tone, cf. ee below). 

Exception, 3ttd,y Ps 6:8. 

The intransitive but developed perfects 333 ,7 (also 33d), 33n, 377 , 1 , 177,3 (in pause ndi), 
330, 3 (plur. in pause 3d,dy Ps 31:11), ib^.S, 33pd (also 13d), almost all have, as Mayer 

Lambert observes, at least an active, not a stative meaning. Triliteral forms of the infinitive 
after 3 are 3'sp 1 ? Nu 21:4; 737# 1 ? Jer 47:4; Ttjb Gn 31:19 (also T ib Gn 38:13); cf. also nap 1 ? Is 
47:14, in subordinate pause, for nap, 1 ?; with suffix Q333P, 1 ? Is 30:18, and, from the same form 
13D, with retraction and modification of the vowel, 3330 1 ? Ps 102:14; also 3i0ip Is 60:14, T r TJ? 1 S 
25:2, O'oa? Is 10:18, TiTS?,3 Pr 8:28, 313S? Pr 26:8. — Imperative 1TJ# Jer 49:28 (cf. § 20 b, and 
ibid, also on Hdj.n Ps 9:14); in the imperfect, 7173 Na 3:7 (Ps 68:13; cf. Gn 31:40) from 771; 
the strong form here, after the assimilation of the Nun, was unavoidable. On the other hand, 
□ 77 BP Jer 5:6 is anomalous for cnttp (Pr 11:3 Q e re\ the eastern school read the Po el Q773d 9 in 
the iCthihh)-, the strengthening of the second radical has been afterwards resolved by the 
insertion of a vocal Sfwd. Cf. also 130,1 Am 5:15 (elsewhere V 3?). In Niph al, the triliteral 
form 33T is found, Jb 11 : 12; in Hiph il, all the forms of 133, thus imperative H’CfoO, imperfect 
■pri?; infinitive Qa#3 Mi 6:13; participle Q’aipa Ez 3:15. That the developed (triliteral) forms 
possess a certain emphasis is seen from their frequent use in pause, as in Ps 118:11 after a 
biliteral form ( 9 33d?Q'm H3do). 

11. The above-mentioned (see g) neglect of the strengthening in aramalzing forms, such 
as 3373 and the like, occurs elsewhere tolerably often; in the perfect Qal Had for Hid? Nu 
17:28 (Jer 44:18; cf. above, e); imperfect 3Td?3 1 S 14:36 (3 ~parag. without any influence on 
the form, cf. o); even with the firm vowel reduced to vocal Sfwa; 3(5?,3 Gn 11:7 for 33din 
(cohortative from 333); 3<5 t, 3 for iadr ibid. ver. 6 , they purpose', following the analogy of 
verbs 3"?, 7 $, as (see above, r); from intransitive imperfects Qal, ’3?,3 Is 49:19 (plur. masc. Jb 
18:7); 3273,3 Neh 2:3; also 32ag3ri Ez 6:6 (for which read 'iP 1 ?-iPn) might be explained in the 
same way.— Perfect Niph al 3(5?,3 for 33(53 Ez 41:7; 37T,3 Ju 5:5 for 33dT3; np 1 ??? for □p'i’a? 
Gn 17:11 (as if from 33a not 33 a to circumcise), cf. Is 19:3, Jer 8:14; imperfect 33pdp Zc 
14:12; participle Q’ap,?, cf. u. So also fSJ 1 S 13:11, 3X?,3 Gn 9:19 (cf. Is 33:3), are perfects 


Niph al from f XS (= f13), not Qal from f S3. —In Hiph it n?(Sri (for ncfpnn) Ju 16:10 (2 S 
15:34); nttfn for rpqfn Pr 7:13 (cf. Ct 6:11, 7:13). 


No less irregular is the suppression of the vowel of the stem-syllable in Q575n 1 7 Lv 
26:15. — On the perfect r’77 Pr 26:7, cf. § 75 u. 

12. Cases in which the tone is thrown forward on the afformatives (see k) are (a) in the 
perfect, the 1 st sing, regularly (but cf. ’Ticfisij.l Jer 10:18 before DO 1 ?) after 1 consec.. Ex 33:19, 
22, 2 K 19:34, &c., also Is 44:16 (’Ilian before 1); Ps 92:11 (but the text is certainly corrupt; 
see the Lexicon), 116:6, perhaps also Jb 19:17, ’’tl'30) (though in this passage, and in Ps 17:3, 
the form might be an infinitive in oth; see Delitzsch on Jb 19:17); in the 2nd sing. ncS'XjT] 
(before X) Dt 25:12; in the 3rd plural, idh multi sunt, Ps 3:2, 104:24, Jer 5:6, 1 S 25:10; idh 
they are soft, Ps 55:22 ICfj? they are swift, Jer 4:13, Hb 1:8; idl they are pure, Jb 15:15, 25:5, 
La 4:7; Idfw they did bow, Hb 3:6; idfn they are burned. Is 24:6. A by form of W# (V’V, cf. § 72 
dd)isldMPs 49:15, 73:9. 

(b) In the imperative (a co mm and in an emphatic tone) ’<fl sing, Is 54:1, Zp 3:14, Zc 2:14; 

Is 44:23, 49:13, Jer 31:7 (but ’|Cfl lament. La 2:19), ’<fn keep (thy feasts), Na 2:1, Jer 7:29; 
~<fiV (= n-ii?) before X, Ps 68:29. On the retention of the short vowels u (d) and /‘before Dages 
forte, in place of the tone-long 6 and e, see above, k; on the change of the vowel of the 
preformative into &w , when it no longer stands before the tone, see g. 

The Weakest Verbs {Verba Quiescentia). 

§ 68, Verbs H"B e.g. ‘TDK to eat. 

Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 140 ff; Grundriss, p. 589 ff. 

So far as X retains its full consonantal value as a guttural, these verbs share all the 
peculiarities of verbs primae gutturalis, mentioned in § 63. They are, however, to be 
treated as weak verbs, when the X loses its value as a consonant, and coalesces with 
the preceding vowel (originally short) to form one long syllable. This takes place only 
in the following very common verbs and forms, as if through phonetic decay:— 

1, In the imperfect Qal, five verbs (viz. inx to perish, rQX to be willing, 75 X to eat, 
75)X to say, HDX to bake ) regularly make the X quiesce in a long 6, e.g. 7DX'\ 1 In a few 
others the ordinary (strong) form is also in use, as Tnx'’ (18 times) and T'nx,’ (3 times) 
he takes hold ; r )Q r ’ (see h), also q'Ofc? he collects. This 6 has primarily arisen from an 
obscuring of 6 (§ 9 q), and the a from X !, the weak consonant X coalescing with a to 
a; cf. § 23 a. 

In the second syllable o (for original u) never appears, but either e or a; and in 
pause almost always e, even before the tone-bearing heavy afformative p, e.g. pbD'X’ 


1 1 So in the modern vulgar Arabic of South Palestine, yakul (he eats) becomes yokul. 

2 2 On this e (originally i ) as a dissimilation from o (originally u), cf. § 27 w, and F. 
Philippi, in the Zeitschrift fur Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, xiv. 178. 
The latter rightly observes that the existence of an original u in the imperfect of 7DX is 



Dt 18:1, without the pause lft0X7 Dt 4:28. In the 3rd sing. masc. and 1st sing, of 70X, 
however, a is always retained in pause, Otfx' 1 and 7<£'X; but in the 2nd masc. 7§?X A 1 
K 5:20, in the 3rd fem. h.&X'fl Pr 1:21; in the plural ngix ' 1 Jer 5:2, Ps 145:6, 11, 
n<£x'n Jer 23:38, with S 6 go It a; cf. also b, ft xn 1 S 1:7, &c. But with conjunctive 
accents in the body of the sentence, d (as being a lighter vowel) is used, e.g. Tpxft 
7,5ft Ps 9:19, but in pause 7,ftX7 Ps 1:6; cf. a similar interchange of e and d in § 65 c. 
The 3rd fem. plur. impf. always has the form rftptftxA Zc 11:9. 

When the tone moves back, the final syllable of the imperfects of 70X and box, 
with a conjunctive accent, also always takes Pathah, e.g. QV 70X5 1 Jb 3:3, bftxdfi and 
he did eat, in 70X the loss of the tone from the final syllable only occurs in the form 
with waw consecutive (but never in the 1st sing. “IQ'N,7; cf. bftX.l), and then the final 
syllable, if without the pause, always takes S e ghdl, 78 X ’tSand he said (except 78X(5n 
ft Pr 7:13). 

In pause, however, the imperfect consecutive (except the 1st pers. of box, see 
below) always has the form bdx ft (but plur. always ftcfx' 1 , ftdxft), 7<£xft; except 
OOXCT 9 ] in the poetic portion of the book of Job, as 3:2, 4:1, &c., but not in 32:6, in the 
middle of the verse. The weak imperfect of Tnx is always Tnx ' 9 and TDK ft, but in the 1st 
sing., according to § 49 e, Tdfx,? Ju 20:6; cf. btf'X,? Gn. 3:12, 13 vapause. — HOX and 
HDX are, at the same time, verbs nft, hence imperfect 73X' 9 (§ 75 c). 

Before light suffixes the vowel of the second syllable becomes vocal Sewa, as nftpxft 
latfoxA but aftox A. —In a few cases, instead of the 6 in the first syllable an e is found, which 
is due to contraction from the group ~ ,:(or " ") in place of ‘ r; e.g. noxri it shall come. Mi 
4:8, from HDX.D (from nnx); OglX (for on X) I love, Pr 8:17, also (four times) tin X Mai 1:2, &c., 
with suffixes indftx Ho 11:1, 14:5, &c. (but only in 1 st sing., otherwise 078,?, &c., from OHX, 
onx); 7Gfx,1 and I stayed, Gn 32:5. The infinitive construct of 70X with ’7 is always 7'axb 
dicendo, for7‘»X,b.—According to Barth (ZDMG. 1889, p. 179) bxxdfi Nu 11:25 is to be 
regarded as an imperfect Qal, without the obscuring of X 7 to 6 , not as imperfect Hiph it, 
since b^X elsewhere occurs only in the perfect Qal and Niph al; on the original i in the 
second syllable, see above, § 67 p. For llft(fxfl Jb 20:26 we should simply emend 'ftxft; the 
view that it is imperfect Po el (which nowhere else occurs) can, as regards the change of 6 to 
0 , be supported only by the very doubtful analogies of Ps 62:4 (see § 52 q) and Ps 101:5 Q e re 
(see § 55 b), while the view that it is Pi el ('5XP='5XP='3XP) rests on no analogy whatever. It 
would be more admissible to suppose that ' 3 XP stands for ' 5 Xri, Pu al (cf. ft 3 X for ft?X, § 27 
q); but no reason has been discovered for this departure from the natural punctuation '3X'n. 

2. In the 1st pers. sing, imperfect, where two X’s would ordinarily come together, 
the second (which is radical) is regularly dropped (§ 23 f), as 7ft X 1 (for 7£X X), &c., 


indicated by the form of the imperative V DX, the Arabic yakul and the Aramaic bgx 1 ., 
as well as by the fact that TAX,’ and ft OX,?, are found along with mx' 1 and HQX ft 
1 1 The regularity of this orthography indicates that the contraction of XX to a in this 
1st pers. occurred at a time when in the 3rd and 2nd persons the X was still audible as 
a consonant (which accordingly was almost always retained in writing). Noldeke 



and even plene "lalN.j Neh 2:7, &c., rnipiN Ps 42:10. In the other cases, also, where the 
X is ordinarily regarded as quiescing in 6 or e, it is only retained orthographically, and 
on etymological grounds. Hence the possibility of its being dropped in the following 
cases:— 

Always in the contracted forms of HON, as HQ'n for HQN'n Ps 104:29; Hpdh 2 S 6:1 (but for 
HDN’Jb 27:19 read HON'^HOi 1 with the LXX); cf. also in the 1st pers. Mi 4:6 and 7?,p'N 1 S 
15:6, which is apparently (from the Metheg with the i), intended for an imperfect Hiph it. 
instead of it, however, read, with the Mantua edition, 7?p'N (with it according to § 60 f). But 
piDONA Ex 5:7 (for 'Dip), HON' 9 ] 1 S 18:29 (for HDi<$), and HON 1 Jb 27:19 (see above) are due to 
a mistake, since all three forms must be derived from the stem HP). Furthermore, •pdb r ] Ps 
139:20 (where certainly Hp’ is to be read); Nfrn Pr 1:10 (cf. § 75 hh); irKSTn] 1 S 28:24; 

Ez 42:5; npA 2 S 19:14; rodh] 2 S 20:9; ,I ?] i rt thou gaddest about (from t>TN), Jer 2:36; NJ]di Dt 
33:21 (for HON,’), according to other readings (on the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 75 
p) N<tf]], NOCS or N0$. 

Paradigm I shows the weak forms of the imperfect Qal, and merely indicates the 
other conjugations, which are regular. 

Rem. 1. In the derived conjugations only isolated weak forms occur: Perfect Niphal ITpNh 
Nu 32:30, Jos 22:9; Hiph. ^XNdi Nu 11:25 (but the statement in verse 17 is ’frpXN], therefore 
Qal); equally doubtful is the punctuation of np<S (for 3PN,]]?) and he laid wait, 1 S 15:5, and 
pTN I listen, Jb 32:11 (on the analogy of verbs V'V); cf. also VoiN (d from a) I give to eat, Hos 
11:4; rn’d'N (d from a) I will destroy, Jer 46:8; ipP] 2 S 20:5 Q e re (for TIN’]); the K e thihh 
appears to require the Pi el "in”], from in 1 as a secondary form of PPIN; but ~inp]=“inN]] for 
ION,!] as imperfect Qal is not impossible. On rnpiN] Neh 13:13, cf. § 53 n.— Infinitive Tpif? 

Ez 21:33 (-DN i n i ? unless it is rather infin. Hiph. from *713); Participle pin giveth ear, Pr 17:4 
(clearly by false analogy of verbs V’V, for pTN.fi); Imperative roSn bring (from nnN) Jer 12:9. 
(On the same form used for the perfect in Is 21:14, cf. § 76 d.) 

2. In the Pi el the N is sometimes elided (like n in '7 , pi?n?, P’Pi?]), thus pPO (as in Aramaic 
and Samaritan) teaching, for HPNfi Jb 35:11; PP] (if not a mere scribal error) for 7>nN] Is 13:20; 
udjri] thou hast girded me, 2 S 22:40, for fidijNfl] as Ps 18:40; 7T3N,] Ez 28:16; cf. § 23 c. 

§ 69. Verbs First Class, or Verbs originally VS, e.g. 2W to dwell. 

Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 141 f.; Grundriss, p. 596 ff. 

Verbs which at present begin with Yodh when without preformatives are divided 
into two classes according to their origin and consequent inflexion: (a) Verbs which 
(as still in Arabic and Ethiopic) originally began with Wdw, e.g. T?’ to give birth to, 
Arab, and Eth. walada. In consequence of a phonetic change which prevails also with 
few exceptions in the noun, this Wdw in Hebrew and Aramaic always becomes a 
Yodh, at least when it is the initial consonant; but after preformatives it either 
reappears, or is again changed into Yodh, or, lastly, is altogether elided; ( b ) Verbs 
which (as in Arabic) originally began with Yodh (called Verba cum Iod originario, see 
§ 70). A few verbs again (some with original Yodh, and some with original Wdw) 


{ZDMG. xxxii. 593) infers this from the fact that also in Arabic the 3rd and 2nd 
persons are still written ydkulu, takulii, but the 1st pers. dkulu, not akulu. 



form a special class, which in certain forms assimilates the Waw or Yddh to the 
following consonant on the analogy of the Nun in verbs f'D (see § 71). 

With regard to verbs V’Q (i.e. V 'D with original Waw) it is to be noticed that— 

1. In the imperfect, imperative and infinitive construct Qal there is a twofold 
inflexion, according as the Waw is wholly rejected or only changed into Yddh. The 
complete rejection (or elision ) takes place regularly in eight verbs (see h) in the 
following manner: 

A. Imperfect 57T with an unchangeable 1 Sere in the first syllable and original i 
in the second, which in the tone-syllable (according to § 27 c) becomes e (thus if, 

NX’, TT; see x), or, under the influence of a guttural, with a in the second (J?T, 

70’). 

The tone-long e of the second syllable is of course liable to be shortened or to 
become S*wa, e.g. &c.; in the same way a becomes Sfwd in such cases as 

W72, &c., but is lengthened to QameS in pause (W<f’) and before suffixes (DJH, ’). 

B. Imperative yd with aphaeresis of the Waw and with tone-long e, from i" as in 
the imperfect. 

C. Infinitive n3<$ from original sibh, by addition of the feminine ending (n) 
lengthened to a segholate form; as in verbs f'Q (cf. § 66 b) this lengthening affords a 
certain compensation for loss of the initial consonant. 

Rem. Since the infinitives rW7, rn7 (see below, m) point to a ground-form di at, lidat, we 
must, with Philippi ( ZDMG . xxxii. 42) and Barth (ibid. xli. 606), assign to ri3(f, &c., the 
ground-form sibt (which, therefore, reappears in ’03$, &c.); the apparent ground-form sabt 
rests upon the law that the i of the stem-syllable is changed into a whenever the syllable 
becomes doubly closed by the addition of the vowelless feminine ending. 

In more than half the number of verbs V'S the original Waw in the above- 
mentioned forms gives place to Yddh, which, unless it suffers aphaeresis (see f), 
appears:— 

in the imperatives p'X’, tth? and infinitives I'D’, N'T, as a strong consonant, but 

in the imperfect IZh’?, properly yiyras, merges with the preceding / “into l 


1 1 The e of the first syllable is really e, not tone-long e, since it is retained not merely 
before the tone, and in the counter-tone (e.g. DSM’) Ho 14:10), but also in ^.IN Ex 
33:13, 17. It is no objection to this view that the scriptio plena of this e occurs (with 
the exception of "ij?” Ps 72:14, elsewhere pointed "ij?”) only in Mi 1:8 and Ez 35:9 
K e th.; in Ps 138:6 the Masora prefers to point S?7”—Of the various explanations of the 
e the most satisfactory is that of Philippi {ZDMG. xl. p. 653) that an original yali d, 
for example (see above), became yilid by assimilation of the vowel of the first syllable 
to that of the second; this then became yeled instead of yeled, in an attempt to raise the 
word again in this way (by writing e instead of e) to a triliteral form. 



In the second syllable imperfects of this form regularly have d. 

{a) That the latter forms are derived from verbs with an original Waw (not Yodh) is shown 
partly by the inflexion of these verbs in Niph al, Hiph it, and Hoph al (where the original 
Waw reappears throughout), and partly by the Arabic, in which verbs 1"9 likewise exhibit a 
twofold formation; cf. walada, imperf. ydhciu, with elision of the Waw, and wagita, yaugalu, 
with retention of the Waw. 

(b) Sometimes both forms, the weaker and the stronger, occur in the same verb; cf. px 2 K 
4:41 and p'X? pour, Ez 24:3 (cf. IpX,) 1 K 18:34 and the infin. np<£ Ex 38:27); tth take 
possession, Dt 1:21, 1 K21:15 (but cf. s), tfh (in pause for tth) Dt 2:24, 31; plur. ITPp Dt 1:8, 
9:23, but also, with 0 ~ paragogic, OTPcji) Dt 33:23. In the imperfect 7p’) Dt 32:22 and 7j?) Is 
10:16 it shall be kindled', Op”) it was precious, 1 S 18:30 and Ip’ Ps 49:9 (cf. Ip 11 . Ps 72:14). — 
The form lap),) Gn 30:39, for lap,’.], beside Oiadm verse 38, is remarkable; cf. § 47 k. 

(c) On 70 Ju 19:11 for 70} and ailP Jer 42:10 for the infinitive absolute DUP), cf. § 19 i.— 
But 77) Ju 5:13 (twice) is not intended by the Masora either as perfect (for 77), which really 
should be restored) or as imperative of 77), but as an apocopated imperfect Pi el from 777 
(=r?77)) to have dominion. 

(d) The eight verbs , 1 of which the initial consonant in the above-mentioned forms always 
suffers elision or aphaeresis, are 77) to bring forth, NS) to go forth, 37P) to sit, to dwell, 77) to 
descend, also *|bo to go (cf. below, x); and with a in the second syllable of the imperfect, 577) to 
know, 70) to be united, 57p) to be dislocated. Examples of the other formation (ttfr>), &c.) are p?) 
to be wearied, f 57) to counsel, )7Z7) to sleep, N7) (imperfect N 7 1 ), imperative N7)) to fear. 

2. The original Waw is retained as a firm consonant: (a) in the infinitive, 
imperative, and imperfect Niph al, being protected by the strengthening, e.g. 31170, 
3717), which are consequently strong form s like bpjpp, bpj?); (b) in the Hithpa el of 
some verbs, e.g. 577100 from 577), 03100 from 03), 07)00 from 07); otherwise a radical 
Waw at the beginning of a word is now found only in a few nouns, e.g. 771 off spring 
from 7*7) to bear. At the end of a syllable Waw with the homogeneous vowel u 
coalesces into u; so throughout Hoph al, e.g. 31170 for huwsabh; but with a preceding 
a the Waw is contracted into 6 (i); so in the perfect and participle Niph al and 
throughout Hiph it, e.g. 37171 from an original ndwsabh, 3’T170 from an original 
hawsibh. 

The first radical always appears as Yodh in the perfect and participle Qal, 370), 

&c., 371b, niti7, even when ) precedes, e.g. 3717)1 (but 30370)1, according to § 24 b), also 
throughout Pi el and Pu al, e.g. bp) to wait, 7?) to be born, and in the imperfect and 
participle bp)), 577)7? known (from 577)), and, as a rule, also in Hithpa el, e.g. 7b)p0, 
3)l)pp, 70p)p0 (as against 577)00, &c., with Waw). 


1 1 A ninth pp) to add, is also to be included. In the Mesa -inscription, 1. 21, the 
infinitive is written nsob (cf. ’ODD 1 , 1. 29); hence read in Is 30:1 (Nu 32:14, Dt 29:18) 
09 D for OiDp. The 2nd plur. masc. imperative 1D0 Is 29:1, Jer 7:21 corresponds to 

1370; thus in proof of a supposed ODD addere, there remains only 09PN Dt 32:23, for 
which, according to 2 S 12:8, read 0D p'N. 



The beginner may recognize verbs V'B in the imperfect Qal partly by the Sere under the 
preformatives; in Niph al and Hiph it by the Waw (1, i) before the second radical. (The 
defective writing, as in T>Vn, is rare.) Verbs V'D have forms like 3$ (57?), n3<$, in common 
with verbs 1"3. Similarly Hoph al has the same form as in verbs 57"57 and V'57. 

Rem. 1. The infinitive Qal of the weaker form (n3($ , ground-form sibt, n$(£; cf. above, c) 
with suffixes is pointed as 1 intsh (the strong form only in Udh; 1 ? Ju 14:15). The 
masculine form is very rare, e.g. 57? to know, Jb 32:6, 10, as also the feminine ending 71 ~, e.g. 
ntf? 2 Ex 2:4, ntf? Is 37:3 (2 K 19:3); Jer 13:21, Ho 9:11; n??,n 2 to descend, Gn46:3, where 
the change of the e into vocal S e wd is to be explained, with Konig, from its position between 
the principal and secondary tone. From 57?;, under the influence of the guttural, n57(f is formed, 
with suff TO?, &c.; but from N2T, DNX. From ?T there occurs in Ps 30:4 in Q e re ’?"i;a (the Uth. 
requires , ??i;a) a very remarkable case of the strong form (for ’l???, a). For n 1 ? 1 S 4:19 
(generally explained as a case of assimilation of ? to n in the supposed ground-form ladt, 
according to Mayer Fambert pausal of rf=lidt, see above, c) read simply n?cf 

Examples of the strong form of the infinitive are N'T to fear, Jos 22:25, with preposition 
?'D 1 '? Is 51:16 (but 2 Ch 31:7 according to Ben Naphtali 7'D 1 ’?, where the 1 is only retained 
orthographically, but is really assimilated to the 0; the reading of Ben Asher, TO 1 ?, accepted 
by Baer, is meaningless); 'jitt’ 1 ’? Ec 5:11; N ib 1 S 18:29 is irregular, but probably N ib (for 
N T 1 ?) is intended. With suff.. ’?o;3 Jb 38:4, cf. Ju 14:15, Ezr 3:12; with n fem. to be 
able, Nu 14:16. On n$d?, which is l ik ewise usually referred to this class, cf. the note on § 70 
a. 


2. The imperative Qal frequently has the lengthening by 71 ~, e.g. 713$ sit thou, 717? descend 
thou. From 3?; to give, Arab, wahaba, only the imperative is used in Hebrew; it has the form 
3? give, lengthened 713CS generally with the meaning age, go to, hence in Gn 11:3, 4 even 
addressed to several persons (Gn 29:21 71 d? before N to avoid the hiatus); /few. ’3? Ru 3:15, 
Milra on the analogy of the plural id? (once in Jb 6:22 13d before the tone-syllable; but cf. 
Dt 32:3), whilst, on the analogy of other imperatives Qal of verbs 1"B, ’3?, 13? would be 
expected.—On 7157 ? Pr 24:14, cf. § 48 1. 

3. The imperfect with l elided takes a in the second syllable, besides the cases mentioned 
above (under f), also in 73£i Jer 13:17 (cf. La 3:48) and in the pausal form *|T Jb 27:21, &c. 
(from ■(??, see x); on ?jT Is 10:16 see above, f. The d in the second syllable, when followed by 
the afformative 715 (Tincfri &c.), is in accordance with the law mentioned above (under c), by 
which a takes the place of i in a doubly closed syllable. Forms with e in the second syllable 
shorten the e to S e ghol, when the tone is drawn back (before a tone-syllable or after waw 
consecutive), e.g. NTS#,; Gn 44:33; ??d, 3$cfi; but e is retained in an open syllable, even with 
Mil el-tone, in NXtfEx 16:29, Ju 9:39, in both cases with nasog ahor, § 29 e. The pausal is 
either of the form 3BT Ru 4:1 or 7gn Ps 18:10; the 1st pers. sing., whether in or out of pause, 
is TIN,), vbNl &c., except *l^N,l Jb 19:10, see x.— For 57,7?? Ps 138:6 (cf. the note above, onb 
and the analogous cases in § 70 d) 57 T? is intended. 

1 1 TOdl Ps 23:6 can hardly be intended for an infin. with suffix from 3ttb, but rather 
for a perf. consec. from 3VIZ/; but read 1 h3$,)). 

2 2 The infinitives 7157? and 717? belong to the source marked E (Dillmann’s B) in the 
modem criticism of the Pentateuch. The same document also has fra to give, for nn; 
T’7? to go, for rg and TittfS? to make, for niiz/5?. See Dillmann, Die BB. Num., Deut., 
Jos., p. 618. 




The imperfect of the form Eh 1 ; is frequently (especially before afformatives) written 
defectively, in which case the /"can always be recognized as a long vowel by the Metheg (see 
§ 16 f), e.g. 12J7,; Is 40:30, 1J7J,; Is 65:23; and so always ix*i,? they fear, as distinguished from 
1 XT they see (imperf Qal of 17X7).—On n&’di Gn 50:26, 24:33 fCth, and 70 ” Ex 30:32, see § 
73 f. 

From Vn; to prevail, to be able, the imperfect Qal is 721’, which can only have arisen 
through a depression of the vowel from ^Si’ (ground-form yaukhahyawkhal), to distinguish it, 
according to Qimhi, from 72ix, just as, according to § 47 b, VEipx is differentiated from V Ei?\ 
Cf. the Arabic yauru u (yoru u) from warn a, yaugalu (yogalu ) from wagila, as also the 
vulgar Arabic (among towns-people) yuSal, &c., from waSala. Others regard 721’ as an 
imperfect Hoph al (he is enabled=he can), always used instead of the imperfect Qal, cf., 
however, § 53 u. — occurs in Jer 3:5 as 2nd sing. fern, for ’7,2171, according to Konig 
because the 2nd fern, had been sufficiently indicated previously.—Further ITT 1 or IT ]' 1 is to be 
regarded with M. Lambert (REJ. xxxvii, no. 73) as impf Qal (not Hiph il) of HT to throw, 
shoot (the supposed impf Qal Q7’3l Nu 21:30 is critically very doubtful). This is shown 
especially by the passages in which the impf ITT 1 is immediately preceded by the imperat. 

Qal (2 K 13:17) or infin. Qal (Ps 64:5), or is followed by the participle Qal (2 Ch 35:23; but 
in 2 S 11:24 by the participle Hiph il). 

4. The attenuation of a to im the perfect (in a toneless, closed syllable) which is 
discussed in § 44 d (cf. § 64 f) occurs in verbs l "2 in a few forms of 77; Nu 11:12, Jer 2:27, Ps 
2:7, &c. (always after’), as well as of Eh;, e.g. DfltfTl, &c., Dt 4:1, 8:1, 17:14, 19:1, 26:1, 
31:3 (always after ’1 for ;;). In both cases the attenuation might be explained from the 
tendency to assimilate the vowels, especially if the initial ; was pronounced, as in Syriac, like 
i (§ 47 b). In the case of Eh;, however, a secondary form Eh; (cf. § 44 d) is probably to be 
assumed, since in Arabic also the verb is warita. The forms 7 ldh’,l Ez 36:12 and ni<$7’,l Ps 
69:36, &c., are most simply explained from the return of this l 

5. As an exception, the imperfect Niph al sometimes has a ’ instead of the 1 , e.g. 70<£l 
and he stayed, Gn 8:12 (unless the Pi el or 70;i, as in ver. 10, is to be read), cf. Ex 19:13; 1 S 
13:8 iCthibh. —The first person always has the form 2E7X, not 2E7X, cf. § 51 p.— In the 
participle the plural ’M3 (from 7M, with depression of 6 to u, cf. § 27 n) is found in Zp 3:18; cf. 
La 1:4. While in these cases some doubt may be felt as to the correctness of the Masoretic 
pointing, much more is this so in the perfect 17713 nulfdhu, 1 Ch 3:5, 20:8, for 17713 which 
appears to be required by the wdw in the in itial syllable. 

6. In the imperfect Pi el elision of the first radical (’) sometimes takes place after wdw 
consec. (as in the case of X, § 68 k), e.g. nj;i for nj;;; and he has grieved. La 3:33, 177 for 17;;i 
and they have cast, verse 53, from m’, which may also be a true verb ’"2 (on the other hand, 
in 7713 17; they have east lots, Jo 4:3, Ob n , Na 3:10, a perfect Qal of 77; is required by the 
context; but as this, being a transitive perfect, ought to have the form 177 ,; according to § 67 a, 
perhaps we should read 17;). So from a verb ’"2, of the second class, in<$|;i for in<$|;;i and he 
made it dry, Na 1:4; cf. D7;Ei;i 2 Ch 32:30 Q‘re (the K e th. points either to Pi el Q7;E>;;i or 
Hiph it D7Ei;;i). 

7. The imperative Hiph it, instead of the usual form 2E>in, sometimes has i\ n the second 
syllable; X’Ein Is 43:8; 3?’2in Ps 94:1 (before n, hence probably a mere mistake for nipdin). On 
the uncertainty of the tone in xrny’E>in see § 53 m. When closed by a guttural the second 
syllable generally has a, as >’7in, i’Enn, cf. also “lj? n Pr 25:17 (as in the infin. constr. rain Jb 


REJ. REJ. = Revue des Etudes Juives. Paris, 1880 ff. 



6:26; see § 65 f). On the other hand, ^always appears when the syllable is open, thus rQ’Gfhn, 
’ri’dhn, and so also before suffixes (§61 g). NX?3 Gn 8:17 Q're ( JCth. N?2i3, see § 70 b) is 
irregular.—The jussive and the imperfect consecutive Hiph it when the tone is drawn back 
take S’ghol in the second syllable, as in Qal, e.g. 7 Qi(f that he may increase, Pr 1:5, before 

cf. Ex 10:28 and Dt 3:26 after "7N; HOC?] ( 30 i(S Pr 30:6 is anomalous); in pause, however, 
also HOin as jussive, Jb 40:32 (usual jussive in pause 3ttfr, &c., which occurs even without the 
pause after waw consecutive, Gn 47:11 , Jos 24:3 , 2 S 8 :4, &c.). With a final guttural V 1 ' 1 
and ndi 1 (jussive ) and 3371 &c.; with a final 7 in pause l.n'rn Ru 2:14: on D357.UH Is 35:4, cf. 

§ 65 f).— On forms like V’ttnrp, see § 53 q. 

InHoph al 6 stands instead of 1 , in ini 3 (for i?7i3) Lv4:23, 28, 3}'3 2 S 20:13, and 
perhaps in X77 (for 337) Pr 11:25; but cf. Delitzsch on the passage.— Ptcp. TOCfia Is 12:5 Q’re 
(rwdhp K e th ).—An infinitive Hoph al with feminine ending occurs in nicfn Gn 40:20, for 
nicf3=ni3; cf. above, t, on n'pn, and § 71 at the end. 

8 . The verb 373 to go, also belongs in some respects to the rs class, since it forms (as if 
from Tlbl) imperfect ife with waw consecutive 77 c£ (in paused fl) Gn 24:61, &c.), 1st sing. 
77 K,! (but in Jb 19:10 ' 75 x 3 ); infinitive construct njcf with suff. ’P? 1 ? (S e ghol under the 
influence of the following palatal, as in n? 3 , cf. also nj 3 ); imperative 77 , ~j], in the lengthened 
form 3317 (as an inteijection referring even to a feminine, Gn 19:32, or a plural, Gn 31:44) and 
37 (Nu 23:13, Ju 19:13, 2 Ch 25:17); Hiph. 7 ,I ?i3 (also in Ex 2:9 1 3’tfi3 2nd fem. imperative is 
to be read for ’rptf’ri, which probably arose merely through confusion with the following 
TKjft’n); imperfect 3 , 1 ?t’, but in the 1st sing, of the imperfect consecutive always 77iK i l Lv 
26:13, Am 2:10, &c. Rarely, and almost exclusively late or in poetry, the regular inflexions of 
7 1 ?3 are also found: imperf 3 'bD i 3 (Ps 58:9, &c.; but 7 1 ?D i P Ex 9:23, Ps 73:9; cf. § 64 a and h); 
7 'bD i 8 Jb 16:22, also Mesa inscription, line 14, 7b3N; infin. 7 'bn (Ex 3:19, Nu 22:13 f.16, 1 
Ec 6 : 8 , 9); imperativeplur. 1373 Jer 51:50. On the other hand, the perfect Qal is always 7'?3, 
participle 77 3, infinitive absolute 7173, Niph al 770,3, Pi el 773, Hithpa el 77333, so that a 
1 never arrears unmistakably as the first radical. The usual explanation of the above forms is 
nevertheless based on a supposed obsolete 7 '?\ It is, however, more correct to regard the 
apparent 1"D forms of 773 with Praetorius (ZA W. ii. 310 ff.) as originating with the Hiph il, of 
which the ground-form hahlikh became hdlitch, and this again, on the analogy of the imperfect 
Qal of verbs X"D, hohkh. This holikh being referred to a supposed haulikh (properly hawhtch) 
gave rise to new formations after the ma nn er of verbs V'3. 

§ 70. Verbs W S. Second Class, or Verbs properly '"D, e.g. to be good. Paradigm L. 

Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 143 ff; Grundriss, p. 603 ff. 

Verbs properly V 'D differ from verbs T'Q in the following points: 

1. In Qal the initial Yodh never suffers aphaeresis or elision; hence the infinitive 
has the form WT, 2 the imperfect Dp’), fjp”, (in pause p] 1 ?.), also written na 1 , &c.; 


1 1 Cf. above, m, note 2. 

ZAW. ZA W, = Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by B. Stade, 
Giessen, 1881 ff, and since 1907 by K. Marti. 

2 2 This may be inferred from (=')3) Is 27:11, which with its fem. n$3? Gn 8:7, is 
the only example of an infinitive construct Qal of these verbs. No example of the 




and so always with a tone-bearing a in the second syllable, even after wow consec., 
e.g. ytjfp], except yp’di Gn 9:24, and "ir’di Gn 2:7, 19, unless is to be included 
among verbs V'Q (cf. 1^1] Is 43:10). 

2, In Hiph it the original form rrp’n is regularly contracted to I’D’H (rarely written 
Tpn, 3p , n, &c.); imperfect n’pp, Itpdfi. In s tances of the uncontracted form are n($p Pr 
4:25, according to Barth (see above, § 67 p), an example of an i-imperfect of Qal, 
since the Hiph it is otherwise always causative ; "iBpn (imperative ) Ps 5:9 Q e re (the 
X s th. requires "iBhn according to the form of verbs V'Q; cf. Is 45:2, “WIN K e th ., TBpN; 

Qf re), cf. Gn 8:17 Q e re; np’TQ 1 Ch 12:2, to be explained as a denominative from 
•p!?’; EiT0?N Ho 7:12 (§ 24 f, note), but perhaps the punctuation here is only intended to 
suggest another reading 

Rem. 1. The only verbs of this kind are: 3T to be good (only in the imperfect Qal and in 
Hiph it; in the perfect Qal 3113, a verb V'57, is used instead), pr to suck, f p? to awake, 1?; to 
form (but see above, a), VT only in Hiph it'rh'l} to bewail, TBp to be straight, right, also Bh? 
(Arabic yabisa) to be dry (but Hiph it Berlin 2 S 19:6, on the analogy of verbs V'Q; on Is 30:5, 
cf. § 72 x), and the Hiph it pSTI (denominative from pa;), infin. pan 1 ? 2 S 14:19 to go to the 
right. 

2. In some examples of the imperfect Hiph it the preformative has been subsequently 
added to the contracted form: Tap Jb 24:21; y?p Is 15:2, 3, 16:7; Jer 48:31; plur. TVCfp 
Ho 7:14, cf. Is 65:14. Qimhi and others explain the above forms from a phonetic interchange 
of Yodh and He, arising from the unsyncopated forms TpVT, &c. (cf. Is 52:5). It is, perhaps, 
more correct to suppose that the regular forms (3’Bp, Tpp) were originally intended, but that 
in the later pronunciation the syllable was broken up in order to restore artificially the 
preformative which had become merged in the first radical. 

Isolated anomalies are: perfect Hiph it' n'Q.B’n? Ez 36:11 with separating vowel (for 
’PQGpn) on the analogy of verbs V’V; imperfect 3’ttp for 3’ttp 1 K 1:47; ’Tp 1 , rt ( imperfect Qal for 
’pip’n) Na 3:8; VKjfppi imperfect Hiph it Ex 2:9, either an error for 'pp.Fll, or an irregular 
shortening of the first syllable, caused by the forward movement of the tone. Similarly, the 
Hiph it p’pn (from pip) is always used instead of p’p’P from ppp hence also nitf’po, Tidk’po, 
imperat. infin. p’pn.— On incj?3p Na 1:4, see § 69 u). 


£71. Verbs '"S. Third Class, or Verbs with Yodh assimilated. 

In some verbs V 'Q, the Yodh (or the original Waw) does not quiesce in the 
preceding vowel, but is regarded as a full consonant, and, like Nun, 1 is assimilated to 
the following consonant. These forms, therefore, belong properly to the class of 
strong verbs. Assimilation invariably takes place in 'J'i'l (prop. PU1) to spread under; 
Hiph it T%~, Hoph al nx? to burn, imperfect m?, Niph al Hiph it rpsn (in 
Is 27:4 also nilGjP^X is to be read with Konig; in 2 S 14:30 the Masora has rightly 
emended the fCthibh rprrmm, which could only be the 1st sing. perf. of a verb V'Q, to 


imperative Qal is found: consequently the forms 3BP, &c. (in Paradigm L of the earlier 
editions of this Grammar), are only inferred from the imperfect. 

1 1 These verbs, like verbs 1 ?"$? (cf. above, note on § 67 g), may perhaps have been 
influenced by the analogy of verbs f'Q. 



the imperative rndran] in agreement with the context and all the early versions); XP, 
Hiph it rsn to place, Hoph al and probably also in the forms ordinarily derived 
from 3S3, viz. 3X3 (Niph al), 3 9 XH, 3^7; at any rate a stem 33; is implied by the 

Hithpa el 3X;pn; instead of the anomalous 337,111 Ex 2:4 read with the Samaritan 
3X 9 nm, i.e. 3X;prn. Besides the common form we find once pX$ in Is 44:3 (from px; to 
pour ) with a transitive meaning, beside pXC5 intransitive, 1 K 22:35. Elsewhere the 
imperfect consecutive has the form p'3 9 1 Gn 28:18, 35:14, &c., cf. § 69 f, where also 
other forms of px; are given; 7X 9 Gfi and 7'X 9 (Is 44:12, 49:8, Jer 1:5 Q e re), from 7X$ to 
form, are, however, used in the same sense. Cf. also 37§8 Ho 10:10; nndiPp (for 'Pi 
according to § 47 k) 1 S 6:12; I'D 1 ) 2 Ch 31:7 (cf. § 69 n) and 7013 Is 28:16. This 
assimilation is found always with sibilants (most frequently with it) except in the case 
of fp 9 1 1 K 3:15 (so ed. Mant., Ginsb., Kittel; but Jabl ., Baer fp 9 l) and in ni’pqf Gn 
40:20, Ez 16:5 (cf. ni’pin verse 4), infinitive Hoph al of 7T (cf. 17?11 § 69 t). 

§ 72. Verbs V'V (vulgo V'V), e.g. Dip to rise up. Paradigm M. 

Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 144 ff.; Grundriss, p. 605 ff. 

1. According to § 67 a a large number of monosyllabic stems were brought into 
agreement with the triliteral form by a strengthening, or repetition, of the second 
radical, i.e. of the consonantal element in the stem. In another large class of stems the 
same object has been attained by strengthening the vocalic element. The ground-form 
used for these verbs is not, as in other cases (§ 39 a), the 3rd sing. mast, perfect, but 
always the infinitive construct form (§ 39 b), the u of which is characteristic also of 
the imperative and of the imperfect indicative Qal. These stems are consequently 
termed verbs V3 or more correctly (see below) Vi/. 1 


Jabl. Jabl. = Biblia Hebraica ex recensione D. E. Jablonski, Berolini, 1699. 

1 1 The term Vi? was consequent on the view that the Wdw (or 9 in the case of verbs 
Vi?) in these stems was originally consonantal. This view seemed especially to be 
supported by the return of the Wdw in Pi el (713, the 1 usually passing into 9 as in 3 9 p, 
cf. Arabic qawwama), and by certain forms of the absolute state of the nouns of such 
stems, e.g. 7] 3 death, compared with 713 to die. Hence in explaining the verbal 
forms a supposed stem qawam (in verbs 9 "3 e.g. sayat ) was always assumed, and nip 9 
was referred to an original yaqwum, the infinitive absolute nip to original qawom, the 
participle passive nip to original qawum. It must, however, be admitted: (1) that forms 
like 713, n 9 p (see m) are only to be found in the latest books, and are hence evidently 
secondary as compared with the pure Hebrew forms npip, &c.; (2) that to refer the 
verbal forms invariably to the stem nip, leads in many cases to phonetic combinations 
which are essentially improbable, whereas the assumption of original middle-vowel 
stems renders a simple and natural explanation almost always possible. These V3 
stems are therefore to be rigidly distinguished from the real V3 stems of the strong 
forms, such as nip, 31$, &c. (see below, gg).—As early as the eleventh century the 
right view with regard to 1 " stems was taken by Samuel Hannagid (cf. Bacher, Leben 
und Werke des AbulwaleJEd, p. 16); recently by Bottcher {Lehrbuch, § 1112), and 
(also as to 3"3 stems) especially by Muller, Stade, and Wellhausen (see above, § 67 a, 
note). On the other hand, the old view of 1 and 9 as consonants has been recently 
revived by Philippi, Barth, M. Lambert, and especially Brockelmann (op. cit.). 



2. As in the case of verbs V'V, the monosyllabic stem of verbs V'V generally takes 
the vowel which would have been required in the second syllable of the ordinary 
strong form, or which belonged to the ground-form, since this is essentially 
characteristic of the verbal form (§ 43 b; § 67 b). However, it is to be remarked: (a) 
that the vowel, short in itself, becomes of necessity long in an open syllable as well as 
in a tone-bearing closed ultima (except in Hoph al, see d), e.g. 3rd sing. mast. perf. 
U\?, fem. n K<$,plur. Wtjf, but in a closed penultima flp<jf, &C. 1 ; (b) that in the forms as 
we now have them the lengthening of the original short vowel sometimes takes place 
irregularly. Cf. f. 

Intransitive verbs middle e in the perfect Qal have the form np he is dead ; verbs 
middle o have the form nix he shone, 1P3 he was ashamed, 31Q he was good? Cf. n-r. 

3. In the imperfect Qal, perfect Niph al, and throughout Hiph it and Hoph al 
the short vowel of the preformatives in an open syllable before the tone is changed 
into the corresponding tone-long vowel. In Qal and Niph al the original a is the basis 
of the form and not the / attenuated from a (§ 67 h; but cf. also h below, on $i3’), 
hence dip?, for yaqum; nip] for naqom; on the other hand, in the perfect Hiph it D’pn 
for hiqim; participle D’pp (on the Sere cf. z); perfect Hoph al npin for huqam. 

A vowel thus lengthened before the tone is naturally changeable and becomes vocal fwd 
when the tone is moved forward, e.g. liqji’P’ he will kill him; so also in the 3rd plur. imperfect 
Qal with Nun paragogic, pdSia’ (without Nun ITCf). The wholly abnormal scriptio plena of e 
in Tp’nn Jer 2:11 (beside Tan in the same verse) should, with Konig, be emended to "I’P’p; 
the incorrect repetition of the interrogative necessarily led to the pointing of the form as 
perfect instead of imperfect. —But in Hoph al the u is retained throughout as an 
unchangeable vowel, when it has been introduced by an abnormal lengthening for the tone- 
long 5 (as in the Hoph al of verbs V'V). 

4 . The cases of unusual vowel lengthening mentioned in b are: imperfect Qal Dip’ 
(also in Arabic yaqumu), but jussive with normal lengthening (§ 48 g), D'p’, with 
retraction of the tone Op (f(yaqom), DpcS (in pause D'pdi); imperative Dip, with normal 
lengthening of the u in the 2 nd plur. fern. nipdp, since, according to § 26 p, the u 
cannot be retained in a closed penultima; infinitive construct Dip. In Hiph it the 
original /Is naturally lengthened to /"(D’pn, imperfect D’p’, jussive Dp’, with retraction 


1 1 In Aramaic, however, always Dp p; also in Hebrew grammars before Qimhi 
Pp p, ’rip p, &c., are found, but in our editions of the Bible this occurs only in 
pause, e.g. ’rip p Mi 7:8, lip p 2 K 7:3, 4. 

2 2 According to Stade ( Grammatik, § 385 e and f) the e in np is of the nature of a 
diphthong (from ai, which arose from the union of the vowel / , the sign of the 
intransitive, with the d of the root), and likewise the o in nix, &c. (from au). But 6 
(from au) could not, by § 26 p, remain in a closed penultima (n#3, &c.); consequently 
the o of these forms can only be tone-long, i.e. due to lengthening of an original u, 
and similarly the e of np to lengthening of an original / . This is confirmed by the 
fact that the o in plp3, ’rup3, Hips is always, and in W3, 3rd plur. perfect, nearly always 
(the instances are 11 to 2), written defectively. Form s like nipi3, TC>13, mix, &c., are 
therefore due to orthographic licence. 



of the tone npc£ Dpdi); on the transference of this rto the Hiph it of the strong verb, 
cf. § 53 a. 

The following forms require special consideration: the participle Qal dp is to be 
traced to the ground-form with d unobscured, Arab, qdtif, § 9 q, and § 50 b. On this 
analogy the form would be qaim, 1 which after absorption of the i 'became np, owing to 
the predominating character of the a. The unchangeableness of the a (plur. map, 
constr. ’ftp, &c.) favours this explanation. 

In the imperfect Qal, besides the forms with original u (now u) there are also 
forms with original a. This d was lengthened to d, and then further obscured to 6; 
hence especially NiT (K'T), X'3J1, &c., from the perfect X3 he has come. In the 
imperfects TiX’ (but cf. njpcfxrn 1 S 14:27) and 713] from the intransitive perfects "lix, 
73 (see above, c), most probably also in W(fX’ 2 K 12:9, niXi Gn 34:15 from an unused 
mx to consent, and perhaps in cf nm 1 S 4:5, &c., as in the cases noticed in § 63 e and 
especially § 67 n, the e of the preformative is lengthened from i “(which is attenuated 
from original d) and thus yi-bas became vi-has, and finally ye-bos. Finally the Niph. 
aip3 ( na-qam ), imperfect nip? from yiqqdm, originally (§51 m)yinqam, arises in the 
same way from the obscuring of d lengthened from d. 

5. In the perfect Niph al and Hiph it a i is inserted before the affirmatives 
beginning with a consonant in the 1 st and 2 nd persons, and 1 ~ regularly (but see 
Rem.) in the imperfect Qal, sometimes also in the imperfect Hiph it (as in Lv 

7:30, cf. Mi 2:12), before the termination of HI As in verbs S?"S? (§ 67 d and 

note) these separating vowels serve as an artificial opening of the preceding syllable, 
in order to preserve the long vowel; in the perfect Hiph it, however, before the i, 
instead of the i^an e is somewhat often found 2 (as a normal lengthening of the original 
i], especially after wdw consecutive, Dt 4:39, 30:1, as well as before the affirmatives 
np and Ip or before suffixes, Dt 22:2, 1 S 6 : 8 , 1 K 8:34, Ez 34:4. For in all these cases 
the tone is removed from the i to the following syllable, and this forward movement 
of the tone produces at the same time a weakening of the fto e; thus mpn, ni(S’pn (or 
73 ; on nnpy.n Ex 19:23, cf. x), but rfa,P 3 , 1 , &c., Ex 26:30, &c.; Dt 4:39, Nu 18:26 
(cf., however, itf ttpij.l Mi 5:4). In the same way in the 1st pers. sing, of the perfect 
Niph al, the 6 before the separating vowel is always modified to u (tnldflpj); cf. v. In 
the imperfect Qal and Hiph it the separating vowel 1 ~ always bears the tone 
(np^pri). 

Without the separating vowel and consequently with the tone-long 0 and e instead of u 
and dwe find in imperfect Qal mxdhn (see § 76 g); ]3(?7n Ez 16:55 (also nrcfi7p in the same 
verse); m3(f7m 1 S 7:14 (cf. Ez 35:9 Q e re; on the K e thihh nncfrri cf. above, note on § 69 b); 
mpdxm 1 S 14:27, from mx {iCthihh ru<sf;*im and they saw, see § 75 w); in Hiph it, e.g. ri5Cfn 


1 1 So in Arabic, prop, qai m, since the two vowels are kept apart by the insertion of 
an X, cf. Aram. QXp; but also contracted, as sdk, har, for sdi k, &c. (cf. Wright’s 
Gramm, of the Arabic Language, 2nd ed. vol. i. p. 164). 

2 2 1 S 6:7 (cf. 2 Ch 6:25) could only be an orthographic licence for '3,7m; 

perhaps, however, '3’ ,7m was originally intended. 



Ex 20:25, also ’nidup Jb 31:21; ’nftpni Jer 22:26; 333dn Jb 20:10; with a separating vowel, 
e.g. nrd’Pn Lv. 7:30 from Xi3. Sghol without 1 occurs in the imperfect Qal in 33dlS3 Ez 
13:19, Zc 1:17; and in Hiph it Mi 2:12: the Dages in the Nun is, with Baer, to be rejected in 
all three cases according to the best authorities. Wholly abnormal is nia’dn Jer 44:25, 
probably an erroneous transposition of a 1 (for 33’dpn), unless it originates from an incorrect 
spelling rua’<ifri or 33d’pn. 

6, The tone, as in verbs 57"57 (cf. § 67 k), is also generally retained on the stem- 
syllable in verbs 1"57 before the afformatives n ;, 1, ’ thus niatjf (but also f? 3GS 2 K 
19:21, probably for the sake of rhythmical uniformity with the following 3357/7; 
after waw consecutive 3d?] Is 23:17); =ia<jf (but also idp, cf. Is 28:7, 29:9, Na 3:18, Ps 
76:6, Pr 5:6, La 4:18; ld3] 1 S 8:11; so especially before a following N, cf. § 49 1, Nu 
13:32; id)] Is 19:1; before 57, Ps 131:1, Pr 30:13, La 4:14); ’aidh, laid], but before a 
suffix or with Nunparagogic 3ld0]1 2 Ch 28:15; pdlp] Dt 33:11, &c. 

7. The formation of the conjugations Pi el, Pu al, and Hithpa el is, strictly 
speaking, excluded by the nature of verbs 1"57. It is only in the latest books that we 
begin to find a few secondary formations, probably borrowed from Aramaic, on the 
analogy of verbs 1"J7 (with consonantal 1, see below, gg); e.g. the Pi el 715? to 
surround, only in ’5(f]5? Ps 119:61; and with change of 1 to \ 3?p Est 9:31, 13]p Est 
9:27, impf. 3adp,8] Ps 119:106, in/in. 3]p Ez 13:6, Ru 4:7 &c., Est 9:21 &c., imperat. 
’3d]P Ps 119:28; aft5]n] Dn 1:10 from 31 n to be guilty. The Hithpa el 7]t?S3 Jos 9:12, 
which belongs to the older language, is probably a denominative from 7]d. On the 
other hand the otherwise less common conjugation Polel (see § 55 c), with its passive 
and reflexive, is usually employed in the sense of Pi el and as a substitute for it, e.g. 
□Tpip to set up from Dip; nnia to slaughter, 1 S 14:13, 17:51, 2 S 1:9, from nib; 3313 to 
exalt, passive 3313, from 313; reflexive 3315733 to stir up oneself (cf. 3,3'5/JV Jb 17:8 in 
pause) from 3157; reciprocal tP?333 to be ashamed before one another, Gn 2:25. The 
conjugation Pilpel (§ 55 f), on the analogy of verbs 57"57, is less common, e.g, ft? 1 ?!? to 
hurl away from fit); 73?3 to contain from 713; 3p3p to destroy from 31p. 

Remarks 
On Qal. 

1. Of verbs middle e and o, in which, as in the strong verb, the perfect and participle have 
the same form (§ 50. 2), the following are the only examples: na he is dead, fern. 3nd, 2nd 
masc. nnd (cf. § 44 g; § 66 h); 1 st sing. ’nd, ’nd] (even in pause, Gn 19:19); plur. ind, 1st 
pers. 13pd, in pause 13pd; ttd he was ashamed, fl?3, ’ntpd, 13?d, ItPd; 31N it has shone, plur. 
13id; 313 to be good, indb. Participles na a dead man (plur. 3’na, ’na); n’tpia ashamed, Ez 
32:30. For 7? Is 27:11 read 73, or, with LXX, 757. 

Isolated anomalies in the perfect are: ndd] (with the original ending of the fern, for ndttp) 
Ez 46:17 (see § 44 f); pps Is 26:16 (see § 44 1).— In 13d 1 S 25:8 (for 13N3 from xi3) the X has 
been dropped contrary to custom. In ixda Jer 27:18 (instead of ixd) the Masora seems to point 


to the imperfect Ida; which is what would be expected; as Yodh precedes, it is perhaps 
simply a scribal error. 

The form Dp occurs (cf. § 9 b) with X in the perfect, QXp Ho 10:14, also in the participles 
OX * 1 ? softly, Ju 4:21, TPX7 poor, 2 S 12:1, 4, Pr 10:4, plur. 13:23; D’DXTp doing despite unto 
(unless is to be read, from a stem dxtP whence DXTp Ez 25:15, 36:5), Ez 28:24, 26; fem. 

16:57; also in Zc 14:10 naX7 is to be read with Ben-Naphtali for 738,7. On the analogy of 
participles of verbs middle o (like □ 1 tt73, see above) D’aip occurs for D’Sp 2 K 16:7 and even 
with a transitive meaning Di) occultans. Is 25:7; D’OiS Zc 10:5. — Participle passive, TQ 
circumcised; but MO a backslider, Pr 14:14, and 7710 put aside. Is 49:21 (cf. Jer 17:13 Q e re), 
are verbal adjectives of the form qatCil (§ 50 f), not passive participles. For □ v p7 hastening, 

Nu 32:17, read DTpan as in Ex 13:18; for am Mi 2:8 read ’3®. 

2. Imperfects in u almost always have the corresponding imperative and infinitive 
construct in u, as Dip;, imperative and infinitive Dip (also defectively written Dp;, Dp); but #17; 
he threshes (infin. #17), has imperative v #i(f (fem.), Mi 4:13; Dia; it slippeth, infinitive Dia (Ps 
38:17, 46:3); cf. H73 (also ITO) Nu 11:25 and 5753 Is 7:2 (elsewhere m) with the imperfects nip 
and 37ip; Til?) 1 Is 30:2; 31# Jos 2:16; Di7 Ez 10:17 (verse 16 an). 

Where the imperfect (always intransitive in meaning) has 6 the imperative and infinitive 
also have it; thus imperfect Xia; (X'3j), infin. and imper. Xi3 or X'3 1 ; 1' xn 2 S 2:32, n1<£, 17i<£; 
#13;, #13, &c.—Kip’ Jb 8:14 (if it be a verb at all and not rather a substantive) is formed on the 
analogy of verbs 1?"1?, since the imperfect of 'Dip appears as Dlpx in Ps 95:10. On the other 
hand p#p; (as if from #ip, on the analogy of Xia;, &c.) occurs as imperfect of #p; ( V 'S). The 
imperfect pT, with 6, Gn 6:3, probably in the sense of to rule, has no corresponding perfect, 
and is perhaps intentionally differentiated from the common verb fT to judge (from p7, v '57). 
Or can pi; be a jussive after X) (cf. § 109 d)? Similarly ftp,!?) ’pi? Oinn x) might be taken as 
a case of a jussive after X), with irregular scriptio plena (as in Ju 16:30), in Dt 7:16, 13:9, 
19:13, 21, 25:12, Ez 5:11, 7:4, 9, 8:18, 9:10. But perhaps in all these cases oinri x ) was 
originally intended, as in Is 13:18, Jer 21:7, while cases like D T Ps 72:13 are to be explained 
as in § 109 k.— The infinitive absolute always has 6, e.g. laitjf; Dip Jer 44:29. 

3. In the imperative with afformatives (’zptjf, iai(jf) the tone is on the stem syllable (cf., 
however, ’dill? Ju 5:12 intentionally varied from ’lid; also ’dli? Zc 13:7 and Is 51:9 beside 
’a’D pnd; ’<¥>$ Zc 9:9; ’dix Is 21:2, ’dlTP Ps 116:7, likewise for rhythmical reasons). So also 
the lengthened form, as rnid? Jer 3:12, Ps 7:8, and rnid verse 7. But if an x follows in close 
connexion, the lengthened imperative usually has the form ndip, &C., 1 in order to avoid a 
hiatus, e.g. Ju 4:18, Ps 82:8; hence also before rnrp, Q e reperpetuum ’f 78 (§ 17 c), e.g. Ps 
3:8, 7:7 7dip (cf., however, in the same verse ITnd and in Jer 40:5, 73(f before X), and so 
even before 7 Ps 43:1, 74:22, &c. (ncfn). 

4. In the jussive, besides the form Dp; (see above, f), Dip; also occurs (as subjunctive, Ec 
12:4; Ps 80:19 may also, with Delitzsch, be regarded as a voluntative), incorrectly written 
plene, and □(£; (Gn 27:31; cf. Ju 6:18, Pr 9:4, 16), which, however, is only orthographically 
different from Dip; (cf. Jer 46:6). In the imperfect consecutive (Dpd, in pause Dpd, see above, 
f) if there be a guttural or 7 in the last syllable, a often takes the place of o, e.g. md and he 


1 1 In 1 K 14:12 (nx ' 33 before a genitive), the text is evidently corrupt: read with 
Klostermann after the LXX 38'33. 

1 1 Cf. Delitzsch’s commentary on Ps 3:8. 



rested ; SPtS and it was moved ; "ipeS and he turned aside, Ju 4:18, Ru 4:1 (distinguished only 
by the sense from Hiph it IDdS and he removed, Gn 8:13); "1X<$ Ex 21:4, 2 K 5:23, 17:5 (but 
also "UCS from both to sojourn, and *m to fear)-, Hi'di (to be distinguished from Hi’Cfi and he 
flew, Is 6:6) and he was weary, Ju 4:21, 1 S 14:28, 31, 2 S 21:15, but probably in all these 
cases Hi”! for Hi” 5 ! from qjr is intended. For Wfrm 2 S 13:8 K e th., the Q e re rightly requires 
On the other hand, in an open syllable always &c. On ffipX! (npXl), see § 

49 e. 

Examples of the full plural ending p with the tone (see above, 1) are pdfon Gn 3:3, 
4; pctf??? Ps 104:7; pcfn? Jo 2:4, 7, 9. 


On Niph al. 

5. The form of the 1st sing. perf. which frequently occurs (’nclPo?, ’ndpD?, cf. also 

the ptcp. plur. □’SIS), Ex 14:3), serves as a model for the 2nd sing, ni(£?p?, niaip?, and the 1st 
plur. Wldflp? given in the paradigm, although no instances of these forms are found; but of the 
2nd plur. the only examples found have 6 (not u), viz. Q0'?pD?ye have been scattered, Ez 
11:17, 20:34, 41, and np'frpP andye shall loathe yourselves, Ez 20:43, 36:31. —To the f 
(instead of a) of the preformative may be traced the perfect “15373 Zc 2:17 (analogous to the 
perfect and participle 7iQ?, see below, ee), imperfect 111?! for yi dr. —The infinitive 

construct ttPtn occurs in Is 25:10; in 1!K7 Jb 33:30, the Masora assumes the elision of the n 
(for -rixn 1 ?); but probably nix’? ( Qal) is intended (see § 51 1).— Pa? Is 14:31, Po? Is 59:13 are to 
be regarded as infinitives absolute. 

On Eliph il, Hoph al, and Pi lei. 

6. Examples of the perfect without a separating vowel (see above, k), are: nxdh, &c. (see 
further, § 76 g); np<£n (from nia) for hemath-ta (cf. § 20 a); !3dh 1st plur. perfect Hiph it 
from p3 2 Ch 29:19, even npap (§ 27 s)Nul7:6, &c.; cf. 1 S 17:35, 2 S 13:28, also Ipao.lEx 
1:16, and n’oSan,! Ho 2:5; but elsewhere, with waw consecutive ’(Sa.n! Is 14:30; cf. ’(SVa^! 

Jer 16:13, and GS??,rn Ex 29:24, &c.—In these cases the e of the first syllable is retained in the 
secondary tone; elsewhere in the second syllable before the tone it becomes ~ (1 Ch 15:12, 
&c.) or more frequently ", and in the syllable before the antepenultima it is necessarily ~ (e.g. 
’(S'a.pn,! Gn 6:18). Before a suffix in the 3rd sing. mase. (except Gn 40:13) and fern., and in 
the 3rd plur. , the vowel of the initial syllable is Hateph-SFghol, in the other persons always 
Hateph-Pathah (Konig); on in'a.pn 2 K 9:2, Ps 89:44, cf. Ex 19:23, Nu 31:28, Dt 4:39, 22:2, 
27:2, 30:1, Ez 34:4, and above, i. The 3rd fern. perf. Hiph. nncfn 1 K 21:25 is quite abnormal 
for nn’dfn from D3D or rrp. 

As in verbs V"V with n for their first radical (§ 67 w), all the forms of TI57 Ex 19:23 (where 
against the rule given under i we find nndi^n with e instead of i), Dt 8:19, Neh 9:34, Jer 
42:19, and Is 41:25, 45:13, take Pathah in these conjugations instead of". The irregular 
tnpnipini Zc 10:6 has evidently arisen from a combination of two different readings, viz. 
□’■nptPin] (from rrP;) and EPlPnipp,? (from aw): the latter is to be preferred.—On ‘P’pn and 
as a (metaplastic) perfect Hiph it of EP3, cf. § 78 b. 

7. In the imperative, besides the short form npn (on 3,'Pp Is 42:22 with Silluq, cf. § 29 q; 
but in Ez 21:35 for read the infinitive 3ipn) the lengthened form na’tjfn is also found. With 



suffix Hd’pO, &c. The imperative X’3n Jer 17:18 is irregular (for X3H Gn 43:16); perhaps X’3n 
(as in 1 S 20:40; cf. 2 K 8:6) is intended, or it was originally nx’dn. 

In the infinitive, elision of the n occurs in X’pp Jer 39:7, 2 Ch 31:10 (for X’prf?); n "fern. is 
added in ntan/p Is 30:28; cf. Est 2:18, 4:14 and the analogous infinitive Haph el in biblical 
Aramaic, Dn 5:20.— As infinitive absolute pan occurs in Ez 7:14 (perh. also Jos 4:3, Jer 
10:23).— The participles have e, on the analogy of the perfect, as the vowel of the 
preformative, like verbs TV (§ 67 i). On ’3a 2 S 5:2, &c. (in ICthibh), see § 74 k. 

On the shortened forms of the imperfect (Dp?, Dp T ?1, but always xdH; in the jussive also 
with retraction of the tone 3ipd‘ ! ?x 1 K 2:20) see above, f. With a guttural or 7 the last syllable 
generally has Pathah{ as in Qal), e.g. Ttfd and he testified, 2 K 17:13; nd? let him smell, 1 S 
26:19; rnd Gn 8:21; 70d and he took away, Gn 8:13. The 1st sing, of the imperfect 
consecutive commonly has the form 3’dN? Neh 2:20, or, more often, defectively TOX1 1 K 
2:42, less frequently the form aipxi Jos 14:7.— For qpx Zp 1:2 (after H’OX) and in verse 3, read 
HP'X from qpx, on the analogy of TQ'K § 68 g: similarly in Jer 8:13 QDtp’X instead of DS’QX. 

In the imperfect Polel the tone is moved backwards before a following tonesyllable, but 
without a shortening of the vowel of the final syllable; e.g. ’ig a.aidp Pr 14:34; i 1 ? 7, pi dp Jb 
35:14; cf. Pr 25:23, and ace. to Baer ’,3 l^dspni Jb 30:20 (ed. Mant., Ginsb. ’,3 ?3'3prii), 
always in principal pause; on the Metheg with Sere, cf. § 16 f y.—As Pola\ cf. 3?§?'7? Is 16:10. 

As participle Hoph al 307 an occurs in close connexion, Gn 43:12; cf.§ 65 d. 

Peculiar contracted forms of Polel (unless they are transitives in Qal) are ndb?? Jb 31:15, 
ndisr 41:2, udiapl Is 64:6 for i3<$;3?1, &c. [but read i313'3?1 (§ 58 k), 33TJH or ?337i3H, and 
3333,ap?]; also na'7P Jb 17:4, for naadfl.—In Is 15:5 i7d'SH appears to have arisen from the 
Pilpel ndrw?, the a after the loss of the 7 having been lengthened to a, which has then been 
obscured to 6 .—For the strange form Ps 139:21, which ca nn ot (according to § 52 s) 

be explained as a participle with the a omitted, read 'ppa|. 

In General. 

8. The verbs TV are primarily related to the verbs TV (§ 67), which were also originally 
biliteral, so that it is especially necessary in analysing them to pay attention to the differences 
between the inflexion of the two classes. Several forms are exactly the same in both, e.g. 
imperfect Qal and Hiph it with waw consecutive, the whole of Hoph al, the Pi lei of verbs 
TV, and the Po el of verbs V"V; see § 67 z. Owing to this close relation, verbs TV sometimes 
have forms which follow the analogy of verbs V"V, e.g. perfect Qal T3 he has despised (from 
H3, as if from TT3) Zc 4:10; perfect Niph al p»3 Jer 48:11 (for 7iaj from TIB, as if from ~na). 
The same explanation equally applies to ntop,) Jb 10:1 for irotjfo (cf. § 67 dd) = ntpitjfj from I 2 lp, 
and iP ptfEz 6:9 (for laid; Ez 10:17 and iadrn verse 15; lacfrn ( imperative ) Nu 17:10; 
30? Mi 2:6; Hiph it perfect inn Is 18:5 for inn (cf. § 29 q), which is for rnn from HR On the 
other hand the imperfects in? Ez 48:14 (unless it be intended for 72??, cf. Ps 15:4) and np? Elb 
2:3, are to be regarded according to § 109 i, simply as rhythmically shortened forms of TQ? 
and !TD?. 

9. In common with verbs V"V (§ 67 g) verbs TV sometimes have in Niph al and Hiph it 
the quasi-Aramaic formation, by which, instead of the long vowel under the preformative, 


they take a short vowel with Dages forte in the following consonant; this variety is 
frequently found even along with the ordinary form, e.g. 7’B7 to incite, imperfect 7’B’ (also 
7’07, rrtr); 3’07, imperfect VO? to remove (from 310), also Hoph al 307 Is 59:14 (on OiPJ cf. § 
29 g); sometimes with a difference of meaning, as [Pin to cause to rest, * 1 * * * but n’37 (imperfect 
ITT, consecutive ndni Gn 39:16; imperative nin, plur. 17’dh) to set down', for 77’djTl (Baer, 
Ginsburg '371) Zc 5:11 (which at any rate could only be explained as an isolated passive of 
Hiph it on the analogy of the biblical Aramaic na’pjj Dn 7:4) we should probably read 7(jS’37l 
with Klostermann after the LXX. In Dn 8:11 the K e thihh Q’77 is intended for a perfect 
Hiph it. There is also a distinction in meaning between rf to spend the night, to remain, and 
PT Ex 16:7 Q‘re (fCthihh 13177; conversely, verse 2 K e thihh Q e re WiS'),participle p’7Q 
Ex 16:8, Nu 14:27, 17:20, to be stubborn, obstinate : in the latter sense from the form pb’ only 
fjcfi is found, Ex 17:3. Other examples are Niph al 7103 he was circumcised, Gn 17:26 f.; 
participle 34:22 (from 710, not 703); 71373 he is waked up, Zc 2:17 (see above, v); Hiph it 
7ltf’-T7 La 1:8; irtfl Pr 4:21. 


Perhaps the same explanation applies to some forms of verbs first guttural with Dages 
forte implicitum, which others derive differently or would emend, e.g. \Pn(Sl for wndil and she 
hastened (ffomtthn) Jb 31:5; 037Cfi (another reading is 037di), 037<lSl 1 S 15:19, 25:14 (14 32 Qf re) 
from 0137 or ID’S to fly at anything. Both, as far as the form is concerned, would be correct 
apocopated imperfects from iron and 71037 (rr’7), but these stems only occur with a wholly 
different meaning. 

10. Verbs with a consonantal Waw for their second radical, are inflected throughout like 
the strong form, provided the first or third radical is not a weak letter, e.g. 717, imperfect 710,1 
to be white', 3713, imperfect 371}’ to expire', 7117 to be wide', 7TO to cry'. Pi el 7137, imperfect 7137’ to 
act wickedly; 71137 to bend, Hithpa el 713777 to bend oneself; and this is especially the case 
with verbs which are at the same time 7"b, e.g. 71X, Pi el 71? to command, 71p to wait, 717 to 
drink. Pi el 717 (on 7)<fl8 Is 16:9, see § 75 dd) and Hiph it 7177 to give to drink, &c. 

§ 73. Verbs middle i (Vulgo V V), e.g. to discern. Paradigm N. 

1. These verbs agree, as regards their structure, exactly with verbs 1"S7, and in 
contrast to them may be termed ’"37, or more correctly, arym-z verbs, from the 
characteristic vowel of the impf, imper., and infin. constr. This distinction is justified 
in so far as it refers to a difference in the pronunciation of the imperfect and its 
kindred forms, the imperative and infin. constr .—the 1"37 verbs having u lengthened 
from original u and ”'37 having /lengthened from original /."In other respects verbs ”'37 
simply belong to the class of really monosyllabic stems, which, by a strengthening of 
their vocalic element, have been assimilated to the triliteral form 1 (§ 67 a). In the 
perfect Qal the monosyllabic stem, as in 1"S7, has a lengthened from a, thus: n$ he has 
set; infinitive 7’$, infinitive absolute 7i$, imperative 7’tip imperfect 7 'Wl, jussive 7tip 
(§ 48 g), imperfect consecutive 7$dfi.— The perfect Qal of some verbs used to be 
treated as having a double set of forms, a regular series, and others like Hiph it 


1 1 As the passive of this Hiph i l we should expect the Hoph al min, which is, no 
doubt, to be read for mm in La 5:5. 

1 1 That verbs 1"37 and ”'37 are developed from biliteral roots at a period before the 

differentiation of the Semitic languages is admitted even by Noldeke (Beitrage zur 

sem. Sprachwiss., Strassburg, 1904, p. 34 ff), although he contests the view that ’7‘3’3 

and ni3’7 are to be referred to Hiph i l with the preformative dropped. 




without the preformative, e.g. p3 Dn 10:1; , ncS , 3 Dn 9:2, also njd Ps 139:2; rildh 
thou strivest, Jb 33:13, also 33 d La 3:58. The above perfects (p3, 3n, &c.) might no 
doubt be taken as forms middle e (properly 1 ), the / of which has been lengthened to f 
(like the u lengthened to u in the imperfect Qal of nip). It is more probable, however, 
that they are really shortened form s of Hiph it. This is supported by the fact that, 
especially in the case of p3, the shortened forms are few and probably all late, while 
the corresponding unshortened forms with the same meaning are very numerous, e.g. 
perfect p3n (but p3 only in Dn 10:1), nriir 3$, infinitive T3H (but infin. abs. p3 only in 
Pr 23:1), imperative ]3H (only in Dn 9:23 p31 immediately before pH], also =irdthree 
times, and nrd Ps 5:2 ), participle P3!?. 1 Elsewhere Hiph //-form s are in use along 
with actual (L/Z-forms with the same meaning, thus: 3 1 TO (also 33), n’ipa placing (but 
only in Jb 4:20, which, with the critically untenable ’3’dn Ez 21:21, is the only 
instance of tnitf in Hiph it), rna breaking forth Ju 20:33, with infin. Qal in 1 }; W’dn 
they rushed forth Ju 20:37, with $ri, ’ntpd; f?? glancing, also in perfect N’pn he 

spat out, with imperat. Qal V\?. As passives we find a few apparent imperfects 
Hoph al, which are really (according to § 53 u) imperfects passive of Qal, e.g. bnr Is 
66:8 from Vn to turn round, from Tip to sing, TWT from n 1 ^ to set. 

2. The above-mentioned Hiph it- forms might equally well be derived from verbs 
TV; and the influence of the analogy of verbs TV is distinctly seen in the Niph al p33 
(ground-form naban), Polel ]3i3, and Hithpolel '[hspn. The very close relation existing 
between verbs V 'V and TV is evident also from the fact that from some stems both 
forms occur side by side in Qal, thus from TO to turn round, imperative also TOd Mi 
4:10; a’ip to place, infinitive construct commonly (2 S 14:7 n’ttf Qf re), imperfect 
CPty 1 , but Ex 4:11 miTO In other verbs one form is, at any rate, the more common, e.g. 
TO to exult (TO only Pr 23:24 KjthibK); from p7 (perhaps denominative from TCf) to 
spend the night, p77 occurs six times as infinitive construct, only in Gn 24:23; but 
the imperative is always f*?, &c.—Of verbs V 'V the most common are rptp to set, 3’7 to 
strive, H to judge, to rejoice ; cf. also perfect 73 {middle Yodh in Arabic) to 
comprehend, to measure. Is 40:12; tTO (as in Arabic and Syriac) to rush upon, and the 
denominative perfect fj7 (from f’d) to pass the summer. Is 18:6. On the other hand, 
mri) and they shall fish them, Jer 16:16, generally explained as perfect Qal, 
denominative from XI fish, probably represents a denominative Pi el, 

Corresponding to verbs properly TV, mentioned in § 72 gg, there are certain verbs '"V with 
consonantal Yodh, as 3’K to hate, H’V to faint, ITH to become, to be, H’n to live. 

Rem. 1. In the perfect Qal 3rd fem. sing. ~3(f] occurs once, Zc 5:4, for rncf], with the 
weakening of the toneless a to e (as in the fem. participle HplT Is 59:5); cf. the analogous 
examples in § 48 1 and § 80 i.— 2nd sing. masc. nqSip Ps 90:8, Q e re (before V; cf. § 72 s); 1st 


1 1 Since D33 Ps 139:2 might be intended for n'33, there remain s really no form of p3 
which must necessarily be explained as a Qal, except the ptcp. plur. Q’}3 Jer 49:7. 
Nevertheless it is highly probable that all the above instances of Hiph 1 1-forms, 
parallel with Qal-forms of the same meaning, are merely due to a secondary formation 
from the imperfects Qal fa 1 , &c., which were wrongly regarded as imperfects 
Hiph 1 l: so Barth, ZDMG. xliii. p. 190 f., and Nominalbildung, p. 119 f. 



sing, once Ps 73:28, milra , without any apparent reason; 1st plur. 73(f] Ju 19:13 for lan- 
nu. The lengthened imperative has the tone on the ultima before gutturals, mn 1 3Cf , 3 Ps 35: 1 ; 
see further, § 72 s.— Examples of the infinitive absolute are: 31 litigando, Ju 11:25, Jb 40:2; 
□W Jer 42:15; ponendo. Is 22:7. On the other hand, 2'T 3’7 (for 3'7) Jer 50:34, p33 p| Pr 
23:1, 7’nn 71 n Ez 30: 16 K e th., are irregular and perhaps due to incorrect scriptio plena ; for the 
last the Q e re requires 71 nn 713, but read 71 n; cf. § 113 x. 

2. The shortened imperfect usually has the form 15;, □&;, rutf” more rarely, with the tone 
moved back, e.g. 1*7 33<fJu 6:31, cf. Ex 23:1, n^GjT^X 1 S 9:20. So with waw consecutive Di^C? 
and he placed , 13Cfi and he perceived ; with a middle guttural 333 D5?di 1 S 25:14 (see § 72 ee); 
with 3 as 3rd radical, 3D>qSi Ju 5:1. As jussive of p’7, ;cfn is found in Ju 19:20 (in pause) and Jb 
17:2, for fpn. —For 3i3rr’7X Pr 3:30 Keth. ( Q e re 3’3ri) read 333. 

3. As participle active Qal l 1 ? spending the night , occurs once, Neh 13:21; participle 
passive D’fr Nu 24:21, 1 S 9:24, Ob 4 ; feminine naiitf 2 S 13:32, in the Q e re, even according to 
the reading of the Oriental schools (see p. 38, note 2 ): the K'thihh has na’iA A passive of Qal 
(cf. above, § 52 e and s, and § 53 u) from arty may perhaps be seen in aty’di Gn 50:26 (also 
Gn 24:33 K'thihh Q»”l, Q e re Q©1 , 7; the Samaritan in both places has Dttn’l), and also in HD” Ex 
30:32, Samaritan H01\ Against the explanation of HD” as a Hoph al- form from HID, Barth 

( Jubelschrift ... Hildesheimer, Berlin, 1890, p. 151) rightly urges that the only example of a 
Hiph il of HID is the doubtful H9<$, which is probably an 2 -imperfect of Qal. —The 
explanation of □W”, &c., as a passive of Qal arising from yiysam, &c. =yuysam (so Barth, 
ibid., note 1), is certainly also unconvincing, so that the correctness of the traditional reading 
is open to question. 


* 


* * * 


4. In verbs X"57 the X always retains its censonantal value; these stems are, therefore, to be 
regarded as verbs middle Guttural (§ 64). An exception is fxr Ec 12:5 if it be imperfect 
Hiph it of px3 (for f xr); but if the form has really been correctly transmitted, it should rather 
be referred to pX3, and regarded as incorrectly written for pr. On 71X3 (from 378,3), which was 
formerly treated here as X"V, see now § 75 x. 

§ 74. Verbs H"*?, e.g. tfxp to find. Paradigm O. 

The X in these verbs, as in verbs X”D, is treated in some cases as a consonant, i.e. 
as a guttural, in others as having no consonantal value (as a quiescent or vowel letter), 
viz.: 


1. In those forms which terminate with the X, the final syllable always has the 
regular vowels, if long, e.g. XX'!3, X3273, XITJft, X’^n, i.e. the X simply quiesces in the 


2 2 The most important of these differences are, (a) those between the Orientals, i. e. 
the scholars of the Babylonian Schools, and the Occidentals, i. e. the scholars of 
Palestine (Tiberias, &c.); cf. Ginsburg, Introd., p. 197 ff; (b) amongst the 
Occidentals, between Ben-Naphtali and Ben-Asher, who flourished in the first half of 
the tenth century at Tiberias; cf. Ginsburg, Introd., p. 241 ff. Both sets of variants are 
given by Baer in the appendices to his critical editions. Our printed editions present 
uniformly the text of Ben-Asher, with the exception of a few isolated readings of Ben- 
Naphtali, and of numerous later corruptions. 




long vowel, without the latter suffering any change whatever. It is just possible that 
after the altogether heterogeneous vowel u the X may originally have preserved a 
certain consonantal value. On the other band, if the final X quiesces in a preceding d 
(as in the perfect, imperfect, and imperative Qal, in the perfect Niph al, and in Pu al 
and Hoph al) this a is necessarily lengthened to a, by § 27 g, as standing in an open 
syllable; e.g. XX 2 , &c. 

The imperfect and imperative Qal invariably have a in the final syllable, on the analogy 
of verbs tertiae gutturalis; cf., however, § 76 e. —In the imperfect Hithpa el a occurs in the 
final syllable not only (according to § 54 k) in the principal pause (Nu 31:23), or immediately 
before it (Jb 10:16), or with the lesser disjunctives (Lv 21:1,4, Nu 19:13, 20), but even out of 
pause with Mer e kha, Nu 6:7, and even before Maqqeph in Nu 19:12. 

2. When X stands at the end of a syllable before an afformative beginning with a 
consonant (n, i), it likewise quiesces with the preceding vowel; thus in the perfect Qal 
(and Hoph al, see below) quiescing with d it regularly becomes QumeS (m&n for 
rixcfo, &c.); but in the perfect of all the other active and reflexive conjugations, so far 
as they occur, it is preceded by S ere (nXGfo), &c.), and in the imperative and 
imperfect by Sighol, rm<£b, rftX^R 

{a) The S e ghol of these forms of the imperfect and imperative might be considered as a 
modification, and at the same time a lengthening of an original d (see § 8 a). In the same way 
the e of the perfect forms in Pi el, Hithpa el, and Hiph it might be traced to an original i 
(as in other cases the e and /In the final syllable of the 3rd sing. muse, perfect of these 
conjugations), although this / may have only been attenuated from an original a. According to 
another, and probably the correct explanation, however, both the Sere and the Seghol are due 
to the analogy of verbs n"*7 (§ 75 f) in consequence of the close relation between the two 
classes, cf. § 75 nn. —No form of this kind occurs in Pu al; in the perfect Hoph al only the 
2nd masc. sing, nnxdn Ez 40:4, lengthened according to rule. 

(b) Before suffixes attached by a connecting vowel (e.g. UGihi?;) the x retains its 
consonantal value; so before 3 and a?, e.g. 38,338 Ct 8:1; 38,733 Ez 28:13 (cf. § 65 h), not 
3X338, &c., since these suffixes, by § 58 f, are likewise attached to the verb-form by a 
connecting vowel in the form of S e wd mobile. —As infinitive Qal with suffix notice 3803 Ez 
25:6; participle with suffix 38,3 3 Is 43:1; infinitive Pi el □58,33?.—The doubly anomalous 
form iXOi?; Jer 23:6 (for WcSop’ or U($ 3 i??) is perhaps a forma mixta combining the readings 
iX3i?: and 1X7i?\ 


3. When X begins a syllable (consequently before afformatives which consist of or 
begin with a vowel, as well as before suffixes) it is necessarily a firm consonant, and 
the form then follows the analogy of the strong verb, e.g. nx?, 3 maf a, w?, 3, &c. 

(in pause HXlfip, WCfb). 


Remarks. 

1. Verbs middle e, like x ’73 to be full, retain the Sere also in the other persons of the 
perfect, e.g. ’nxtfb (ix '73 Est 7:5 has ~ owing to its transitive use; for DOX?’ Jos 4:24 read with 
Ewald 23 x 7 ;). Instead of nx ?,3 the form nx?i? she names, on the analogy of the IT'b-forms 
noticed in § 75 m, occurs in Is 7: 14 (from nX7,j?, cf. § 44 f), and with a different meaning (it 
befalls) in Dt 31:29, Jer 44:23, in both places before X, and hence, probably, to avoid a hiatus 


(on the other hand, nxtprn Ex 5:16, could only be the and sing. masc .; the text which is 
evidently corrupt should probably be emended to nxi?n;i with the LXX); in Niph al 
nx 1 ??] Ps 118:23; in Hoph al nsqri Gn 33:11. —The 2nd fem. sing, is written pxij? by Baer, 
Gen 16:11, &c., according to early MSS. 

2. The infin. Qal occurs sometimes on the analogy of verbs TV' 1 ? (nftj, &c., see § 75 nn) in 
the feminine form; so always to Jill (as distinguished from X'b’Q fullness), Lv 8:33, 12:4, 
6, 25:30, Jer 29:10, Ez 5:2, also written Jer 25:12, Jb 20:22, &c., and nxftz? Est 1:5. Cf. 
further, nx'lj? Ju 8:1; Pr 8:13; before suffixes, Ez 33:12, and likewise in Niph. Zc 13:4; 
also in Pi el nx'Va’? Ex 31:5, 35:33, or nix 1 ?? 1 ? Dn 9:2, &c. f^thihh', with suffix 2 S 21:2. —On 
the (aramalzing) infinitives X;tt>a and nixta, see § 45 e; on nxij?’ 1 ? obviam, § 19 k. —apx^'ai 
when ye find, Gn 32:20, stands, according to § 93 q, for Q3X?a. The tone of the lengthened 
imperative ndn Ps 41:5 as MiTra (before is to be explained on rhythmical grounds; 
cf. the analogous cases in § 72 s.— The and fem. plur. imperative in Ru 1:9 has, according to 
Qimhi, the form ]X(fb and in verse 20 jxdj?; on the other hand, the Mantua edition and 
Ginsburg, on good authority, read ]XSa, ]N7i?. 

3. The participle fem. is commonly contracted, e.g. DX^'a (for nxcTa) 2 S 18:22, cf. Est 
2:15; so Niph al nx 1 ??? Dt 30:11, Zc 5:7 (but riX;tta Is 30:25), and Hoph al, Gn 38:25; less 
frequent forms are nx^ia Ct 8:10; nx'#} 1 K 10:22 (cf. § 76 b, nxty beside nxid 1 as infinitive 
construct from Xitfj) and without X (see k) nd (from XX’) Dt 28:57. In the forms Q’xa'n 
sinning, 1 S 14:33, cf. Ps 99:6; axj'a feigning them, Neh 6:8, the X is elided, and is only 
retained orthographically (§ 23 c) after the retraction of its vowel; see the analogous cases in 
§ 75 oo. —On the plur. masc. ptcp. Niph. cf. § 93 oo. 

4. Frequently an X which is quiescent is omitted in writing (§ 23 f): (a) in the middle of 
the word, e.g. ud 1 S 25:8; ’nda Nu 11:11, cf. Jb 1:21; ’ndx Ju 4:19, cf. Jb 32:18. In the 
imperfect njdtfri Jer 9:17, Zc 5:9, Ru 1:14 (but the same form occurs with Yodh pleonastic 
after the manner of verbs nd in Ez 23:49, according to the common reading; cf. § 76 b and 
Jer 50:20); in Pi el n|dnx (after elision of the X, cf. § 75 oo ) Gn 31:39; and also in Niph al 
npatp? Lv 11:43; cf. Jos 2:16. ( b ) at the end of the word; inn 1 K 12:12 ffthifrh; Hiph zf’U.0,5 
2 K 13:6, cf. Is 53:10 ( ,t ?,0 1 3 for X’ I ?..D 1 0 perfect Hiph it of rfrn formed after the manner of 
verbs X"^); in the imperfect Hiph it'-yfi Ps 55:16 iCthibh', ’P Ps 141:5; ’3X lK21:19,Mi 
1:15; in the infinitive, Jer 32:35; in the participle, 2 S 5:2, 1 K 21:21, Jer 19:15, 39:16, all in 
K e thibh (’3a, always before X, hence perhaps only a scribal error). 

5. In the jussive, imperfect consecutive, and imperative Hiph it a number of cases occur 
with z'in the final syllable; cf. X ; d Is 36:14 (in the parallel passages 2 K 18:29,2 Ch 32:15 
X’;d); Neh 8:2 (before V); Xt?D,!1 2 K 21:11 (cf. 1 K 16:2, 21:22); xaprn 2 K 6:29; xrm 
Dt 4:20, 2 K 11:12, Ps 78:16, 105:43; imperative X’an Jer 17:18; X’Xin Is 43:8 (in both cases 
before V). If the tradition be correct (which at least in the defectively written forms appears 
very doubtful) the retention of the ns to be attributed to the open syllable; while in the closed 
syllable of the 3rd sing. masc. and fem., and the 2nd sing. masc. after 1 consecutive, the zls 
always reduced to e. In the examples before V considerations of euphony may also have had 
some influence (cf. § 75 hh).— In Ez 40:3, Baer reads with the Western school X’5’1, while the 
Orientals read in the Kt’thihh Xirri, and in the Q‘re X3*1. 

On the transition of verbs X"’7 to forms of n"7 see § 75 nn. 


§ 75. Verbs H”’?, e.g. nty to reveal. Paradigm P. 



Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 149 ff.; Grundriss, p. 618 ff.—G. R. Berry, 

‘Original Waw in n"7 verbs’ in AJSL. xx. 256 f. 

These verbs, like the verbs V, Q (§§ 69, 70), belong to two different classes, viz. 
those originally and those originally ’"V which in Arabic, and even more in 
Ethiopic, are still clearly distinguished. In Hebrew, instead of the original 1 or 1 at the 
end of the word, a n always appears (except in the ptcp. pass. Qal ) as a purely 
orthographic indication of a final vowel (§ 23 k); hence both classes are called rrb, 
e.g. rra for ’bj he has revealed ; nbttf for ibttf he has rested. By far the greater number 
of these verbs are, however, treated as originally v, 7; only isolated forms occur of 
verbs 1"b. 

to be at rest may be recognized as originally V'b, in the forms in which the Waw 
appears as a strong consonant, cf. 1st sing, perfect Qal Jb 3:26, the participle ibltf and 
the derivative HI 1 ?® rest ; on the other hand the imperfect is V(5w\ (with Yodh). In ITO (Arab. 

UV) to answer, and njV (Arab. MV) 2 to be afflicted, are to be seen two verbs originally distinct, 
which have been assimilated in Hebrew (see the Lexicon, s. v. 711V). 

Of quite a different class are those verbs of which the third radical is a consonantal n 
(distinguished by Mappiq). These are inflected throughout like verbs tertiae gutturalis. Cf. 

§65 note on the heading. 

The grammatical structure of verbs rrb (see Paradigm P ) is based on the following 
laws:— 

1. In all form s in which the original Yodh or Waw would stand at the end of the 
word, it is dropped (cf. § 24 g) and n takes its place as an orthographic indication of 
the preceding long vowel. Such an indication would have been indispensable, on 
practical grounds, in the still unvocalized consonantal text. But even after the addition 
of the vowel signs, the orthographic rule remained, with insignificant exceptions (see 
§ 8 k, and d in &c.), that a final vowel must be indicated by a vowel letter. In 
verbs rrb the n which is here employed as a vowel letter is preceded by the same 
vowel in the same part of the verb throughout all the conjugations. Thus the endings 
are— 


H ~ in all perfects, nbk, nba, &c. 
n : in all imperfects and participles, rfpr, &c. 


H : in all imperatives, nbj, nba, &c. 


AJSL. AJSL. = American Journal of Semitic Languages. 

1 1 According to Wellheusen, ‘ Ueber einige Arten schwacher Verbs' in his Skizzen, 
vi. p. 255 ff, the n"b verbs, apart from some true V'b and some probable v, 7, are to be 
regarded as originally biliteral. To compensate for their arrested development they 
lengthened the vowel after the 2nd radical, as the TV verbs did after the 1st radical. 

But although there is much to be said for this view, it fails to explain pausal forms like 
rr on (see u). It seems impossible that these should all be late formations. 

2 2 In the Mesa inscription, line 5, MVM and he oppressed occurs as 3rd sing. masc. 
imperfect Pi el, and in line 6,1A'K I will oppress as 1 st sing. 



n in the infinitive absolute (n'7J, &c.), except in Hiph it, Hoph al, and 
generally also Piel, see aa and ff. 

The participle passive Qal alone forms an exception, the original 1 (or 1, see v) 
reappearing at the end, ’fta; and so also some derived nouns (§ 84a c, s, &c.). 

The infinitive construct always has the ending nl (with n feminine); Qal ni7J, 

Pi el ni?J, &c.; for exceptions, see n and y. 

These forms may be explained as follows:—in the perfect Qal if?3, stands, according to the 
above, for ( 1 ) 1 ?J, and, similarly, in Niph al, Pu al, and Hoph al. The Pi el and Hithpa el 
may be based on the forms *7t3i?, ht3j?pn (§ 52 1; and § 54 k), and Hiph it on the form hppn, on 
the analogy of the a in the second syllable of the Arabic aqtala (§ 53 a). Perhaps, however, 
the finals of these conjugations simply follows the analogy of the other conjugations. 

The explanation of the final tone-bearing n ; of the imperfect is still a matter of dispute. 

As to the various treatments of it, see Barth, Nominalbildung, i. p. xxx ff, with § 136, Rem., 
and ZDMG. xliv. 695 f., against Philippi’s objections in the Zeitschrift Jur Volkerpsychologie, 
1890, p. 356 f.; also ZDMG. lvi. 244, where Barth appeals to the rule that, in the period before 
the differentiation of the North Semitic dialects, fin al iy becomes ~ ( constr. n "), not zf M. 
Lambert, Joum. Asiat. 1893, p. 285; Pratorius, ZDMG. lv. 365. The most probable 
explanation now seems to be, first, that the uniform pronunciation of all imperfects and 
participles with St'ghol in the last syllable merely follows the analogy of the impf. Qal, and 
secondly, that the Sghol of the impf. Qal does perhaps ultimately represent a contraction of 
the original termination 1 " (= at), although elsewhere (e.g. in the imperative of T\"V) ai is 
usually contracted to e. 

2. When the original Yodh stands at the end of the syllable before an afformative 
beginning with a consonant (D, 3) there arises (a) in the perfects, primarily the 
diphthong ai (’ ■). In the middle of the word this ought always to be contracted to e ( ~ 
’), but this e is only found consistently in the passive conjugations, whilst regularly in 
Qal, and frequently in the other active and reflexive conjugations (especially in 
Pi el), it appears as z"(cf. x, z, ee). This /"however, in the perf. Qal is not to be 
explained as a weakening of an original e, but as the original vowel of the intransitive 
form. It then became usual also in the transitive forms of Qal (and in some other 
conjugations on this analogy), whereas e.g. in Syriac the two kinds of forms are still 
carefully distinguished.— (b) In the imperfects and imperatives, 1 ~ with the tone 
always appears before the afformative HI On the most probable explanation of this ’:, 
see above, e. 

Summary. Accordingly before afformatives beginning with a consonant the 
principal vowel is— 

In the perfect Qal /"e.g. rrhd; 

In the perfects of the other active and reflexive conjugations, sometimes e, 
sometimes zf rptfa and rrcfo; rptfj) and 


ZDMG. ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Lpz. 
1846 ff, since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 



In the perfects passive always e, e.g. JTC&; 


In the imperfects and imperatives always 1 e.g. nrcfj, nrcfjp. 

The diphthongal forms have been systematically retained in Arabic and Ethiopic; only as 
an exception and in the popular language is the diphthong contracted. In Aramaic the 
contracted forms predominate, yet the Syriac, for example, has in Qal 2nd pers. sing. g e lait 
(but 1st pers. sing, n’bj), and so too the Western Aramaic p’bj, but also irbj. 

3. Before the vocalic affirmatives (l, 1 ', n ~) the Yddh is usually dropped 

altogether, e.g. (ground-form galyu), ’bjp, participle fem. “7 A, plur. masc. n’Vj; 

yet the old full forms also not infrequently occur, especially in pause, see u. The 
elision of the Yddh takes place regularly before suffixes, e.g. (see 11). 

4, In the 3rd sing. fem. perfect, the original feminine ending n " was appended to 

the stem; hence, after elision of the Yddh, arose properly forms like nba, with d, in the 
final syllable with the tone, This form, however, has been but rarely preserved (see 
below, m). The analogy of the other forms had so much influence, that the common 
ending n ' was added pleonastically to the ending n ~. Before the n ~ the vowel of the 
ending n ~, which thus loses the tone, becomes S e wa, and thus there arise such form s 
as &c. (but in pause npcfj, &c.). 


For similar cases see § 70 d; § 91 m. 

5, Finally, a strongly-marked peculiarity of verbs n"7 is the rejection of the ending 
n 7 in forming the jussive and the imperfect consecutive. This shortening c curs in all 
the conjugations, and sometimes also involves further changes in the vocalization (see 
o, y, bb, gg). Similarly, in some conjugations a shortened imperative (cf. § 48 k) is 
formed by apocope of the final n : (see cc, gg). 

6. The ordinary form of the imperfect with the ending n ~ serves in verbs “"7 to 
express the cohortative also (§ 48 c); cf. Gn 1:26, 2:18, 2 Ch 25:17, &c. With a final ~ 
n there occur only: in Qal, Ps 119:117, n;g)n,8 (with the 1 retained, see below, u) 
Ps 77:4; and in Hithpa el HVCftth) Is 41:23 (with Jiphha, therefore in lesser pause). 

Remarks. 

On Qal. 

1. The older form of the fem. of the 3rd sing. perf. ri7J, mentioned above, under i (cf. § 74 
g), is preserved in T\m (before X) Lv 25:21 (cf. 2 K 9:37 K e thihh) 1 ; likewise in Hiph it nypp 
(before X) Lv 26:34; n§t?p Ez 24:12; and in Hoph al nbjp (before ’) Jer 13:19. —The 2nd 
sing. fem. is also written p 1 ■; thus in the textus receptus ppp) 2 S 14:2, and always in Baer’s 
editions (since 1872), as in most other verbs; pnn and P’ 1 ?} Is 57:8; p’fry Jer 2:23, Ez 16:48, 

&c. (so pxyin] 1 K 17:13 from xy’). In the 3rd pers. plur. the tone, instead of keeping its usual 
place (cf7J, &c.), is retracted in Ps 37:20, 17Cf, both on account of the pause and also in 


1 1 In the Siloam inscription also (see above, § 2 d), line 3, rpn may be read rpp quite 
as well as [n]p’,n. 



rhythmical antithesis to the preceding d>3; also in Is 16:8 Wh (according to Delitzsch for the 
sake of the assonance with 3’d); and in Jb 24:1 I'd-—On the tone of the perfect consecutive 
see § 49 k. 

2. The infin. absol. frequently has 1 (probably a survival of the older orthography) for n '", 
e.g. i’3 Gn 18:18; 1337 Jer 4:18, &c, Ez 31:11; top 2 S 24:24; 1X3 Gn 26:28, Is 6:9 (cf. 1 S 
6:12), &c., beside 3'X3. The form nin© Is 22:13 (beside in© in the same verse) appears to 
have been chosen on account of its similarity in sound to 3'3©; so in Is 42:20 Q e re and Ho 
10:4, ni)>X (unless it is a substantive, oaths ) and n T3; cf. also nil? Hb 3:13.— Conversely, 
instead of the infinitive construct 377} such forms are occasionally found as 3 "7} or 173, cf. 4X) 
Gn 48:11; 3'3j? Pr 16:16; 3©y Gn 50:20, Ps 101:3, also i©j7 Gn 31:28 (cf. Pr 31:4), and even 
with the suffix in the very remarkable form 13(a/y Ex 18:18. 2 — The feminine form 378,3 (for 
nif<7) Ez 28:17, analogous to nouns like 318, a (cf. § 45 d), is strange, but n’0 as infin. Ez 21:15 
is quite inexplicable.—The forms if 3 and i3'3 Is 59:13 are perhaps to be regarded with Barth, 
Nominalbildung, § 51 a, as infinitives absolute of the passive of Qal (see above, § 53 u), not 
of Po el. —The 2nd sing. masc. imperative 37,3] occurs in the principal pause in Pr 4:4 and 
7:2; but probably these forms are simply to be attributed to a Masoretic school, which in 
general marked the difference between certain forms by the use of e for e, and conversely e 
for e; cf. the analogous examples in § 52 n, and especially § 75 hh, also Kautzsch, Grammatik 
des Bibl.-Aram. , § 17, 2, Rem. 1.—On the reading nrcST]! Ct 3:11 (for 3rd31, on the analogy 
of the reading 3ixd?, &c., § 74 h), see Baer’s note on the passage. 

3. The shortening of the imperfect (see above, k, and the note on hh) occasions in Qal the 
following changes: 

{a) As a rule the first radical takes a helping S e ghdl, or, if the second radical is a guttural, 
a helping Pathah (according to § 28 e). Thus 7J(ffor 7 P; T3d and he despised , Gn 25:34; pd 
and he built ; Vf(fhe looks', 3ad and he destroyed, Gn 7:23. 

(b) The i of the preformative is then sometimes lengthened to e, e.g. H")(fhe sees. This, 
however, mostly happens only after the preformative n, whilst after 1 the homogeneous f 
remains, e.g. ipdl (but 73(§, pd] (but pdf 33<S] (but 3365); with middle guttural 573 d, rpq&l Jb 
17:7 (from 333 ). The unusual position of the tone in xdn Zc 9:5, xdn; Mi 7:10 (so Baer and 
Ginsb.; ed. Mant. xd 1 , xd?!) is best explained (except in xd! Gn 41:33, before 3 ) on the 
analogy of 3dip, &c., § 72 s, as due to the following X. But cf. also hh 

(c) The helping vowel is elsewhere not used under the circumstances mentioned in § 28 d; 
3 d s ] Nu 21:1, Jer 41:10, cf. 33 ’] Jb 31:27; on the other hand, with lengthened into e (see p) 
ri^’], 73 ’!, 73 !!, The form H~)(fhe sees, occurs parallel with X7!! and he saw (but 3rd fem. 
always X3dl)> the latter with the original Pathah on account of the following 3, and identical 
with the 3rd sing. masc. of the imperf. consec. Hiph 'it, 2 K 11:4. 

(d) Examples of verbs primae gutturalis (§ 63), and at the same time 3”7, are 337d, in 
pause ©yd and he made, from 333’; 3’d and he answered, from 3]y (always identical with the 
corresponding forms in Hiph it), f 3d and he divided, from 3X3. On some similar forms of X"D 
see § 76 d. —In the following cases the initial (hard) guttural does not affect the form: 33 d 


2 2 All these infinitives construct in 6, in the Pentateuch, belong to the document 
called E; cf. § 69 m, second note. 



and he was wroth, in<S and he encamped (3rd plur. TO, .*]), 7n<f(with Dages lene and S e wd) let 
it rejoice, Jb 3:6; cf. Ex 18:9. —On PI, P% tp] (n"b as well as 1"9), &c., see § 76 b, c, f. 

(e) The verbs ITH to be, and rrn to live, of which the shortened imperfects ought to be yihy 
and yihy, change these forms to ’IT and ’IT, the second Yodh being resolved into Tat the end of 
the word; but in pause (§ 29 n) ’n<£ ’n<£ with the original a modified to S'ghol with the tone 
(cf. also nouns like ’3| for bakhy. in pause ’3<£; TJ? for 'ony, &c., § 84a c, and § 93 x). For 
’itfGji, however, in Dt 32:18, since no verb ITtt> exists, we must read either tz/ri, or better 
(Samaritan XttTi), as imperfect Qal of Httb to forget. —Analogous to ’IT from ITH, there occurs 
once, from ITjn to be, the form XT’ for TTj he will be, Be 11:3, but no doubt XT is the right 
reading. 

The full forms (without apocope of the n ;, cf. § 49 c) not infrequently occur after waw 
consecutive, especially in the 1st pers. and in the later books, e.g. 11X78,1 and I saw, twenty 
times, and Jos 7:21 in K e thibh, but never in the Pentateuch (X7G*il fifteen times, of which three 
are in the Pent.); also in the 3rd pers. n87 9 ! Ez 18:28, Jb 42:16 Q e re; n&j?,T and he made, four 
times (but toydS over 200 times); cf. also Ju 19:2 (H3fri7); 1 K 10:29 (ifjilPl); Dt 1:16 (rt3Hi$,7), 
and Gn 24:48. So also occasionally for the jussive, cf. Gn 1:9, 41:34, Jer 28:6.— For the well 
attested, but meaningless IXO’.P Jb 6:21 (doubtless caused by the following IX,TIT), read ixon 
ye see, with Ginsburg. 

4. The original ’ sometimes appears even before afformatives beginning with a vowel (cf. 
above, h and 1), especially in and before the pause, and before the full plural ending p - , or 
where for any reason an emphasis rests on the word. Perfect ITCfn Ps 57:2, TCfn Dt 32:37, cf. 
Ps 73:2 Qfre\ imperative T<tf} Is 21:12. Imperfect Tgl.X’ Jb 16:22, 30:14 (without the pause, Ps 
68:32); T<*f$? Ps 122:6, Jb 12:6, cf. Ps 77:4; JTT Dt 8:13; Ps 36:9: more frequently like p’Pl?’ 
Ps 78:44; Is 17:12, 21:12, 26:11, 31:3, 33:7, 41:5, Ps 36:8, 39:7, 83:3; before a suffix, Jb 3:25. 
Also in Pr 26:7 l’'?,T, as perf Qal from ITT, was perhaps originally intended, but hardly TCfl, 
since these full forms, though they may stand out of pause, do not begin sentences; T7<f 
probably points to V?cf from TT as the right reading, since the sense requires an intransitive 
verb. Cf. further, v, x, dd, gg. 

5. The participle active (cf. Vollers, ‘Das Qaatil-Partizipium, ’ ZA. 1903, p. 312 ff, and 
on the participles of TV' 1 ?, ibid. , p. 316 ff), besides feminine forms like nVl? Ju 20:31, &c., nx'T 
Pr 20:12, has also a feminine which retains the 3rd radical ’, viz. ITT3 ( =np’3) weeping. La 
1:16; Tain tumultuous, Is 22:2 (plur. Pr 1:21); IT?iX spying, Pr 31:27, ITT 9 fruitful, Ps 128:3, 
plur. ni’iyx the things that are to come. Is 41:23. With the ordinary strong inflexion ’ appears 
in n’frl? Ct 1:7, but perhaps there also TfrV was intended, unless it should be TSfO a 
wanderer. For ’IKSf'n Is 47:10, ’3<S'n is to be read.—On n’ttty 1 K 20:40 for ncf. § 116 g, 
note.— In the participle passive the 3rd radical still sometimes appears as i (§ 24 b), cf. WV 
made, Jb 41:25, iDS Jb 15:22, contracted from Ws, TD3; and before a formative ending, it 
even has its consonantal sound, mitten (read OTtt^n) 2 K 23:4; TITO (read ,a suw6th) 1 S 
25:18 iCthibh, DT03 (read n e tuwoth) Is 3:16 K e thihh. The shortening of the win ni’XT Est 2:9 is 
irregular. 

6. The defective writing is rare in such forms as ndfi) 2 S 15:33; ’nda 1 K 8:44, cf. 1 K 
9:3; T^TIT Ex 2:16 (cf. Jer 18:21, 48:6, 1 Ch 7:15, Jb 17:5, &c.), and the pronunciation 


ZA. ZA. = Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete, ed. by C. Bezold. Lpz. 
1886 ff. 



P3’Qj;*iP Mi 7:10, cf. P|§5?,EI Ju 5:29 (unless they are sing, with suff. of the 3rd sing.fem.). Both 
cases are probably to be explained according to § 20 i. 

On Niph'al. 

7. Here the forms with 1 ‘ in the 1st and 2nd pers. sing, of the perfect predominate 1 7 only 
in rp<jft Gn 24:8); on the other hand in the 1st plur, always 1 ", as 13’tf}3 1 S 14:8. No examples 
of the 2nd plur. occur.—With 1 retained in pause I’)?? Nu 24:6; once with an initial guttural 
nq ,3 Ct 1:6 for 170,3, probably arising from the ordinary strong form nihru, but the harshness 
of n immediately followed by 7 is avoided by pronouncing the n with Hateph-Pathah. —In the 
3rd sing.fem. HI, P'3’3 Pr 27:15 (in pause for P1p$3) 1 and P may be transposed for euphonic 
reasons; but probably we should simply read PP<$3.—Among Niph'al forms of T\'f must be 
classed, with Buxtorf and others (cf. Noldeke, ZDMG. xxx. 185), P 3 X .3 from nix, not Pi'lel of 
PX3 = 1X3; hence, according to § 23 d, 11X3 they are beautiful (for 11X.3) Is 52:7, Ct 1:10; but in 
Ps 93:5, where Baer requires niX.3, read P3X.3 with ed. Mant., Ginsb. 

8 . The apocope of the imperfect causes no further changes beyond the rejection of the n *, 
e.g. 7J1 from n’jT; in one verb middle guttural, however, a form occurs with the QameS 
shortened to Pathah, viz. na 1 (for na 1 ) Ps 109:13, as in verbs V"V; but in pause n,an verse 14. 
Cf. bb. —The infinitive absolute ni*7J3 emphasizing an infinitive construct, 2 S 6:20, is very 
extraordinary; probably it is a subsequent correction of an erroneous repetition of P173P. —The 
infin. constr. n xn.n 1 ? occurs in Ju 13:21, 1 S 3:21 for n'xn.n?; cf. above, n.— On the infinitive 
Niph 'al with the n elided, see § 511. —The irregular fry, P Ez 36:3 has probably arisen from a 
combination of the readings l)S,fl (Qal) and 173?, P (Niph ’al). Similarly the solecism PT3H3 1 S 
15:9 might be due to a combination of the participle fern. Niph ’al (PT33, cf. P7p3, P3p3, nii’i', 3) 
with the Hoph 'al (nna); but it is more correct, with Wellhausen, to explain the a from a 
confusion with 033 and to read, in fact, P0Gf£3l nn3. 

On Pi'el, Po'el, Pu'al, and Hithpa'el. 

9. In the 1st and 2nd persons of the perfect Pi 'el the second syllable in most of the 
instances has 1 ‘ on the analogy of Qal (see f), as P’<$7, ’P’Gj?; always so in the first plur. , and 
before suffixes, e.g. 13’d)3 Gn 37:26, 13{S’37 Ps 44:20. The form with 1 7 is found only in the 1st 
sing. (e.g. Jo 4:21; Is 5:4, 8:17 along with the form with 1 ). On the tone of the perf. consec. 

Pi 'el of P"7, see § 49 k. — Hithpa 'el has (besides 1 7 Jer 17:16) as a rule 1 7 (Pr 24:10, 1 K 2:26, 
Jer 50:24). On the other hand, Pu 'al always has 1 7 , e.g. ’P’di’i? Ps 139:15. —A 1st sing, 
perfect Po 'el ’PGjS’lK’ ( =’P 1 Dli 3 l) occurs in Is 10:13. 

10. The infinitive absolute Pi 'el takes the form P 33 , Pip (like *7 tap, the more frequent form 
even in the strong verb, see § 52 o); with 6 only in Ps 40:2 P'lp; with oth Hb 3:13 PiPV (cf. 
above, n). On ii'p and 17'P, infinitives absolute of the passive of Qal, not of Po 'el, see above, 
n. — As infinitive construct ’30 occurs in Pi'el, Ho 6:9 (only orthographically different from 
P3P, if the text is correct); X 33’7 Dn 9:24 (on the X see rr); P’TO’ 1 ?"?;? 2 Ch 24:10, 31:1 , for which 
in 2 K 13:17, 19, Ezr 9:14 pV 3—TS7 with infin. abs.; 'mPu'al Pi3JJ Ps 132:1. 

11. The apocopated imperfect must (according to § 20 1) lose the Dages forte of the 
second radical, hence 1??1 and he commanded, 73?p (for P 7 lVP=f 'arre) Ps 141:8; cf. Gn 24:20; 
even in the principal pause ^AP'^X Pr 25:9; Hithpa 'el 73p s 1 and he uncovered himself, Gn 
9:21; 3HPP Pr 22:24; cf. Ps 37:1, 7, 8 . With the lengthening of Pathah to QameS, IP ’1 and he 
made marks, 1 S 21:14 (but read with Thenius pPCfi, and instead of the meaningless iSttpl ibid. 
read H?hl). In Hithpa 'el 73PP"7X, in close connexion, Dt 2:9, 19; J7P#P Is 41:10; according to 


Qimhi also 1XJV, ixpn Ps 45:12, Pr 23:3, 6, 24:1, 1 Ch 11:17, whilst Baer and Ginsburg read 
with the best authorities 1XJV, IXpn (but cf. Konig, Lehrgebdude, i. 597). 1 — On "POX Jb 15:17 
(for • 33 ns) cf. § 20 m; on •j'ppx Ex 33:3, see § 27 q; on 77 ? Ju 5:13, see § 69 g. Finally, on r 1 ??, 
which is referred to Pi 'el by some, as a supposed imperative , see above, u. 

12. Examples of apocopated imperatives in Pi 'el and Hithpa 'el are: IS, also rm command 
thou, open thou, Ps 119:18, 22; la prepare thou, Ps 61:8; 03 for H03 prove thou, Dn 1:12; 
^gipn feign thyself sick, 2 S 13:5; cf. Dt 2:24.— On n|7 Ju 9:29, cf. § 48 1.— In Ps 137:7 ncf 
rase it, is found twice instead of idiv (for 'arru) for rhythmical reasons (cf., however, ricfy in 
the imperfect, 2 Ch 24:11). 

13. Examples of forms in which the Yodh is retained are the imperfects p’f-nb Is 40:18, cf. 
verse 25 and 46:5; 3 grp?) they cover them. Ex 15:5; participle Pu 'al 0 ?n,aa Is 25:6; for TpcflX 
Is 16:9 (from rrn) read with Margolis, 

On Hiph'il and Hoph'al. 

14. The 3rd sing.perfect Hiph 'll sometimes has Sghol in the first syllable instead of /“(§ 

53 p), especially in rfrjD (but perfect consecutive rppT 2 K 24:14), HX7D, nx’ 1 ??; also with 
suffixes, e.g. trijn 1 Ch 8:7, pgiVn Jb 16:7, 3790) Ex 21:8. The ffghol also occurs in the 1st 
sing., e.g. ydx'pn Mi 6:3. On ■’JTNpri) Na 3:5, cf. § 53 p. The forms with e in the second 
syllable (also written defectively, as ’flSon] Jer 21:6) are found throughout in the 1 st sing. 
(except Pr 5: 13), rarely in the 2nd sing, masc., and never in the 1st plur. In the other persons 
they are about equally common with f except in the 2nd plur., where /"predominates. Before 
suffixes the forms with /"predominate throughout; cf., however, e in Ex 4:12, Mi 6:3, Pr 4:11. 
On the tone of the perf. consec. Hiph. of 3"’?, see § 49 k. In Hoph 'al only 1 7 occurs in the 2nd 
syllable. 

15. In the infinitive Hiph 'll of nap to be abundant, besides the construct ni3?n we find the 
absolute 33*U taking the place of the common form H3*in, which had come to be used 
invariably (but Konig calls attention to its use as infinitive construct in Ez 21:20) as an 
adverb, in the sense of muck, in 2 S 14:11 the Q e re requires D3"in for the K e thihh rrspn, an 
evident scribal error for nispn. Cf. Gn 41:49, 22:17, Dt 28:63; the pointing 33"in Jer 42:2 
probably arises from regarding this form as a noun.—On ni*pn Jb 17:2 (with Dages f. 
dirimens ) see § 20 h. —In 2 K 3:24 ni33 (before X) is probably infinitive absolute, used in 
order to avoid the hiatus, cf. § 113 x, and on a similar case in Qal, see above, n. —On the 
infinitives with elision of the 3, cf. § 53 q. 

16. The shortened imperfect Hiph 'll either takes no helping vowel, as Ijl?) let him enlarge, 
Gn 9:27; Tp he shall subdue, Is 41:2; pttpl and he watered, Gn 29:10, &c.; X~n and he 
showed, 2 K 11:4 (see § 28 d): or else has a helping vowel, as (for see § 27 r), e.g. 2 
K 18:1 1; " 19 $ Ps 105:24; "i^qjn Ez 5:6; smcS 2 Ch 33:9; 31X1 i.e. probably 37$] Jos 24:3 
iCthihh (n|*lXl Q e re). —Examples of verbs first guttural: 73?<S Nu 23:2, 'WGfl, &c., which can 
be distinguished as Hiph 'll from the similar forms in Qal only by the sense.—The apocopated 
imperative Hiph 'll always (except in verbs 1"3, e.g. *|H, PH, § 76 c) has a helping vowel, Sfghol 
or Pathah, e.g. 3']Cf increase thou (for harb, H3"in) Ps 51:4 Q e re, also Ju 20:38; where, 
however, it cannot be explained the text stands; Hpcf let alone (for 973 , nspn Dt 9:14, &c.; 7yd 


1 1 In Nu 34:7 f., according to verse 10, Wpp (=TXpFi) is intended to be read for wnp 
{imperfect Pi 'el from HXP). 



(for n’psj.n) Ex 8:1, 33:12; but for vm Ps 39:14, which could only be imperative Hiph 'it of 
VVf (=smear over , as in Is 6:10), read with Baethgen look away. —The imperfect Hiph it 

with Yddh retained occurs only in p’Jin Jb 19:2, from nv. Cf. u. 

In General. 

17. In Aramaic the imperfect and participle of all the conjugations terminate in X 7 or ’ 7 . 
The Hebrew infinitives, imperatives, and imperfects in n 7, less frequently X 7 or 1 7 , may be 
due to imitation of these forms. On the infinitive construct Pi 'el ’30, see above, aa; imperative 
Qal Kin Jb 37:6 (in the sense of fall); imperfect XT let him lookout, Gn 41:33 (but see above, 
p); ni? 5?,1 he will do. Is 64:3; rrp.rrbx Jer 17:17; xa'frbx consent thou not, Pr 1:10; ntylj.rrbx 
do thou not, 2 S 13:12 (the same form in Gn 26:29, Jos 7:9, Jer 40:16 Qfre); Tp.X (so Baer 
and Ginsburg, after cod. Hillel, &c.) I will be, Jer 31:1; nfry ,|1 Jos 9:24; nx*iri Dn 1:13. Cf. 
also in Niph 'al HSS’ Lv 5:9; map (according to Qimhi) Nu 21:27; in Pi 'el HTp Lv 18:7, 8 , 12- 
17, 20:19, in each case gfrjfl x'b, beside with a minor distinctive; ng£ (Baer n§r) Na 1:3; 
rnTX Ez 5:12 (with Zaqeph; Baer HTiTX). The fact, however, that a great number of these forms 
occur in pause and represent at the same time a jussive or voluntative (Jos 7:9), suggests the 
view that the Sere is used merely to increase the emphasis of the pausal form, and at the same 
time to make a distinction in sound between the jussive or voluntative and the ordinary 
imperfect} Elsewhere (Gn 26:29, Lv 5:9, Jer 40:16, Dn 1:13; according to Baer also Mi 7:10, 
Zc 9:5) the pronunciation with e is probably intended to soften the hiatus caused by a 
following X or V; cf. the analogous cases above, § 74 1. 

The ending 1 7 appears to stand for n 7 in the imperfect Qal in a® _ ’)Jp 1 and there hath she 
played the harlot, Jer 3:6; perhaps, however, the 2nd sing. fern, is intended, or it may have 
been introduced into the text of Jeremiah from Ez 16:15, &c. Still more strange is it in the 
imperfect Hiph 'it ’nipgr'lX Jer 18:23; but the Mil'el- tone probably points to na(f as the correct 
reading (cf. Neh 13:14). The 1 7 stands for n 7 in the perfect Hiph 'it''? p,p he made sick, Is 
53:10, which is probably for X’bnn from Xbn, a secondary form of nbn; see rr. The plur. VD!jn 
(Baer ymn) they made to melt, Jos 14:8, is a purely Aramaic form. 

18. In two verbs the rare conjugation Pa 'lei or its reflexive (§ 55 d) occurs: ’Ip.pa 
archers, Gn 21:16 (from nnt?); but most frequently in nn® to bend, Pa 'lei nip,® not in use, 
whence reflexive nip,p®p to bow oneself, to prostrate oneself, 2 nd pers. in rr cf and 1 st pers. 
in ’rr tf, imperfect n]p,p®l, consecutive 3rd sing. masc. inQS®’] for wayyistahw (analogous to 
the noun-forms, like in<$ for sahw); 3rd plur. lip, p®\—Instead of the aramaizing infinitive 
with suffix ’n i 77 P i P®n| 2 K 5:18 read with Konig ’pilpfi®!?; in Ez 8:16 Qp’ip.p®;? is still more 
certainly a scribal error for n’ 1 p,r)®a. 

19. Before suffixes in all forms ending in n, a connecting vowel is employed instead of the 
n and the connecting vowel which precedes it (§ 58 f), e.g. Gn 24:27; in pause ’ld& 1 K 
2:30, &c., even with lesser disjunctives, Ps 118:5, Pr 8:22, or with a conjunctive accent, 1 S 
28:15 (but Baer ’3d&), Jb 30:19; cf. § 59 h; dj), y, in pause piy, Is 30:19 (and even when not in 
pause Jer 23:37) or like Tldj? Dt 32:6; l§*n, 17311 Gn 28:3; cf. also indy, my, imperfect indy. 1 , 
cfty.l Hiph 'it'itSn, i^n, in<fn. 


1 1 Possibly these examples (like the eases of Sfghol in pause, see n) represent the 
view of a particular Masoretic school, which was intended to be consistently carried 
out. 



Only very seldom does the imperat. or impf. end in 1 7 before suffixes, e.g. Dirpxspx Dt 
32:26; ia’db? Ps 140:10 gVe; ’rdh smite me, 1 K 20:35, 37; cf. Hb 3:2, Is 38:16. Even in 
these examples a return to the original ending ay might be assumed; but perhaps they are 
merely due to a less correct plene writing. In the 3rd sing. perf. fern, the older form n’pj (see i) 
is always used before a suffix, e.g. intf? (for infl'T) Zc 5:4; in pause ’JOS’? Jb 33:4; ^flXP 42:5. 

The Relation between Verbs it"*? and R" 1 ?. 

20. The close relation existing between verbs R'f and is shown in Hebrew by the fact 
that the verbs of one class often borrow forms from the other, especially in the later writers 
and the poets. 

21. Thus there are forms of verbs XT— 

( 1 a ) Which have adopted the vowels of verbs PT, e.g. perfect Qal ’nxtfs I have refrained, 
Ps 119:101; participle Xtpin (xtp'P) sinning, Ec 2:26, 8:12, 9:2, 18; cf. Is 65:20; XXia Ec 7:26; 
Xtjfa lending, 1 S 22:2; Pi 'el perfect X3a he has filled, Jer 51:34; cf. 1 K 9:11 , Am 4:2 (where, 
however, the perfect Niph. is perhaps intended), Ps 89:11, 143:3; in wS") I heal, 2 K 2:21; cf. 
Jer 51:9; imperfect XBT Jb 39:24; Niph 'alperfect pnGf??} (like Pfl’ft?) it was wonderful, 2 S 
1:26; Hiph 'itperfect X7?P Dt 28:59; pn<£?00 (not pn<£', cf. above, 2 S 1:26) she hid, Jos 6:17. 
On the other hand, forms like n’Xp'P 1 S 14:33, EPXP'p Ps 99:6, 1X97? Ez 47:8, ’idixsjp, 
according to the correct reading, Jb 19:2 (cf. Gn 31:39 P?(fnx), and TXT imperativeplur. masc. 
from XT Jos 24:14, 1 S 12:24, Ps 34:10, are due to the elision of the X, see § 74 i. On xittT Jer 
10:5 and Xlto Ps 139:20, see § 23 i. 

(b) Forms in n, but keeping their XT’ vowels, e.g. imperfect Qal P97X Jer 3:22; imperative 
P97 heal thou, Ps 60:4; Niph 'al; P30? Jer 49:10 (which must evidently be a perfect, read with 
Ewald the infinitive absolute P'30? as in verse 23), and P3PP to hide oneself, 1 K 22:25, cf. Jer 
19:11; Pi'el imperfect Ppa* he will fill, Jb 8 :21 . 

(c) Forms entirely of a ITT character, e.g. perfect Qal na^l and when thou art athirst, Ru 
2:9, cf. 2 S 3:8; f73 they shut up, 1 S 6:10; cf. 25:33; *9 they are full, Ez 28:16, cf. 39:26; 
infinitive Top (see above, n) to sin, Gn 20:6 (on nx'^a see above, § 74 h); imperative sing. fern. 
’3D Is 26:20; imperfect T?T (for X7T) he will keep back, Gn 23:6; PrdpO they heal, Jb 5:18; 
participle Pt?li3 Pr 12:18 ;fem. X3 r ’ Ec 10:5; plur. TCf 3 Is 29:7; participle passive Tia Ps 32:1; 
Niph 'al nndr Jer 51:9; rrdl thou hast prophesied, Jer 26:9 (cf. Ps 139:14, Jb 18:3); imperfect 
1D,n®1 2 K 2:22 ( infinitive Jer 19:11); Pi'el imperfect 193)1 Jer 8:11, cf. Gn 31:39; Hiph 'it 
participle P?pa Ez 8:3; Hithpa 'el n’dhpn 1 S 10:6; infinitive niaipp 1 S 10:13. For the K e thihh 

2 K 19:25, Jablonski and others require as Q‘‘re the form niXIpT? (so Is 37:26); the 
ICthibh would have to be read niiPp’ 1 ?, with elision of the X and retraction of the vowel. 

22. On the other hand, there are forms of verbs PT, which wholly or in part follow the 
analogy of verbs XT, e.g. in their conson a nts XPX he comes, Is 21:12; XP3 2 S 12:17 ( textus 
receptus PP3); TixtSh] Ez 43:27; xji?) Jb 8:11; x?$) La 4:1; x’ftj.Jl 2 Ch 16:12; nixdpO Ex 1:10, 
Lv 10:19; Q’X^p Dt 28:66 (cf. Ho 11 :7); X’3p3 ( infin. absol. Niph 'al beside ’li’dipl) 2 S 1:6; X|ip 
2 K 25:29; XS3a Jer 38:4; X|»’ Ec 8:1: in their vowels, uqSx Jer 3:22; nap? Dn 10:14; rfrpri 1 K 
17:14: in both, xap? Gn49:l; cf. 42:4, Is 51:19; aiX 1 ?? 2 S 21:12 Qfre\ XiP* 1 ? 2 Ch 26:15 (cf. 
TXTan IXTI 2 S 11:24 ICthibhy, PXp’ a (participle fem. Qal) Zp 3:1 ; XT?’. Ho 13:15; Q’X'j’pa La 
4:2. —For nixT s (so Baer, Ez 17:6, cf. 31:8), which can only be intended for nixTs 
participle fem. plur. from X3?=rns, read nilX'3 branches, according to Ez 31:5, &c. 


§ 76. Verbs Doubly Weak. 


1. In a tolerably large number of verbs two radicals are weak letters, and are 
consequently affected by one or other of the anomalies already described. In cases 
where two anomalies might occur, usage must teach whether one, or both, or neither 
of them, takes effect. 

Thus e.g. from 773 to flee, the imperfect is 717’ in Na 3:7 and 771 in Gn 31:40 (on the 
analogy of verbs f'D); Hiph 'll 737 (like a verb %"%), but the imperfect Hoph 'al again 77’ (as 

l"s). 


2. The following are examples of difficult forms, which are derived from doubly 
weak verbs: 

(a) Verbs f'S and 8"7 (cf. § 66 and § 74), e.g. 8itf3 to bear, imperative Xitf (Ps 10:12 XiM, of 
which no; Ps 4:7 is probably only an orthographic variation); infinitive construct nxty (for 
78<f; see the analogous noun-formations in § 93 t), also 8iZ7 Is 1:14, 18:3; Gn 4:13 Xitf); Ps 
89:10 XltP (perhaps only a scribal error); after the prefix 7 always nx'if 1 ? (otherwise the 
contracted form only occurs in itvitfE Jb 41:17, with rejection of the 8); imperfect 73(ft£>ri for 
738<jKtfl Ru 1:14; wholly irregular are 73’$ Vb Ez 23:49 (so Baer after Qimhi; textus receptus, 
and also the Mantua ed., and Ginsburg, 73’8$£Ti) and nX;E7 2 S 19:43 as infinitive absolute 
Niph 'al (on the analogy of the infinitive construct Qall); but most probably X-&3 is to be read, 
with Driver. 

(b) Verbs V'D and 7 "7 (cf. § 66 and § 75), as 703 to bow, to incline, 1703 to smite. Hence 
imperfect Qal 731, apocopated Oil (Gn 26:25 ’Oil) and he bowed ; Til (so, probably, also Is 63:3 
for Pi) 2 K 9:33 and he sprinkled (from 7T3); perfect Hiph 'll 737 he smote, imperfect 731, 
apocopated *|1, *111 (even with Athnahl K 15:16; but also ten times 7311), *|31 Dt 2:33; so also 
PI Lv 8:11, 30; tDrr’78 Ps 141:4 (cf. Jb 23:11); imperative 737, apocopated 77 smite thou (like 
07 incline, with 707), infinitive 7137, participle 73 a; Hoph 'al 737 , participle 73 a. 

(c) Verbs 8"D and 7"’7 (cf.§ 68 and § 75), as 738 to be willing, 798 to bake, 778 to come. 
E.g. imperfect Qal 73X ’, 7 m\plur. 198'’; 877 (cf. § 68 h) Dt 33:21 for 7787 (=77,87); 
imperfect apocopated 787 Is 41:25 for 7X11; imperative 1’CSx Is 21:12, 56:9, 12 (cf. 198 bake 
ye. Ex 16:23) for IDS, I’GSs (§ 23 h; § 75 u); Hiph 'll perfect 1’Gji7 for 1’QSx7 (Ptfx.n) Is 21:14; 
imperfect apocopated ^XCTp and he adjured, 1 S 14:24, properly 778,1 (7781) from 778, whence 
7781, and, with the obscuring to 6, 778'’; instead of the simple apocope (7'87) the 8 which had 
already become quiescent, is made audible again by the helping S e ghol (unless perhaps there 
is a confusion with the imperfect consecutive Hiph 'll of 78’). 

(d) Verbs ’"3 and X"7 (cf. § 69, § 70, and § 74), as 831 to go forth, imperative 8? go forth, 
with 7 7 paragogic 78<f Ju 9:29 in principal pause for 783; 2nd fern. plur. 73$3 Ct 3:11; 
infinitive riX3£; Hiph 'll 8’3fi7 to bring forth .—871 to f ear > imperfect X7’1 and 87”! (or 877), 
imperative 871; imperfect Niph 'al 8711 Ps 130:4, participle 8713. 

(e) Verbs ’"9 and 7”7 (cf. § 69, § 70, and § 75), e.g. 771 to throw, Hiph'il to confess, to 
praise, and 771 throw (both properly verbs 1"D), and 7?1 to be beautiful. Infinitive 7' 7 ;, 7171; 
imperative 771; imperfect consecutive *T’1 Ez 31:7 (cf. also ’S’tfil 16:13); with suffixes Q7’31 we 
have shot at them (from 771) N u 21:30; perhaps, however, it should be read with the LXX 
n3’3! and their race (also in the very corrupt passage Ps 74:8 Q3’3 is probably a substantive, 
and not the imperfect Qal with suffix from 731); Pi 'el; 177 for 171)1, (§ 69 u). Hiph 'll 7717, 7717; 


infinitive n'7in (as infinitive absolute 2 Ch 7:3); imperfect 771’, cf. 13‘trbK Jer 22:3; 
apocopated 7V1 2 K 13:17. 

(f) Verbs 1"37 and XT’, particularly Kin to come. Perfect X3, nxd, nxdor flN3 (Gn 16:8, 2 S 
14:3, Mi 4:10; cf. § 75 m), once 13dfor md 1 S 25:8; for 1X'3 Jer 27:18, which is apparently 
the perfect , read ixdh’. In the imperfect Qal the separating vowel occurs (73’(£'3I? instead of 
the more common ruxcfan, cf. also jKdan Gn 30:38) only in Jer 9:16, Ps 45:16, and 1 S 10:7 
fCthibh. 

For nx'arn 1 S 25:34 Qre (the K e thibh 71X371 evidently combines the two readings 7X31 
and ’N 3£i]; cf. Nestle, ZAW. xiv. 319), read ’xdani; on the impossible forms Dt 33:16 and Jb 
22:21 cf. § 48 d.— In the perfect Hiph 'll X’37, 7Xdn and (only before a suffix) n'X’30; the 
latter form is also certainly intended in Nu 14:31, where the Masora requires ’<tfX’3,n% cf. 2 K 
9:2, 19:25, Is 43:23) Jer 25:13, Ct 3:4. Before suffixes the e of the first syllable in the 3rd 
sing, always becomes Hateph-Slghdl, e.g. 7 if ,30, ’3<£’3D; elsewhere invariably Hateph- 
Pathah, e.g. 13GSX37 or 13<S'X’37. On the other hand, e is retained in the secondary tone in the 
perfect consecutive when without suffixes, e.g. <35x3,71. Cf. moreover, in'Njpn,! (i7'Xi?7,l in 
Opitius and Hahn is altogether incorrect), Pr 25:16, from X’i?; but Vi? spue ye, Jer 25:27 
(perhaps only a mistake for IX’i?), is not to be referred to X’i? but to a secondary stem 7?j?. In 
the imperfect Xi?71 is found once, Lv 18:25, besides Nj?V (analogous to X37).—On ’3X (for 
X’3X), ’3a, V’, see § 74 k. 

(g) The form ’’11 to live, in the perfect Qal, besides the ordinary development to ITn (Jem. 
nrj’.O), is a l so treated as a verb V"V, and then becomes ’7 in the 3rd pers. perfect, in pause ’n, 
and with wdw consecutive ’171 Gn 3:22, and frequently. In Lv 25:36 the contracted form ’0) is 
perhaps st. constr. of’0 life, but in any case read ’HI perfect consecutive as in verse 35. The 
form rPGjn occurs in Ex 1:16 in pause for IP Gal (3rd fern.) with Dages omitted in the ’ on 
account of the pausal lengthening of a to a. 

§ 77. Relation of the Weak Verbs to one another. 

The close relation which exists between some classes of the weak verbs (e.g. 
between 7"3 and ’"3, XT and 7"7, and V'S7, and n"b) appears not only in their 
similarity or identity of inflexion, or their mutual interchange of certain forms, but 
especially from the fact that frequently the same root {radix bilittera, see § 30 g) 
recurs in various weak stems of similar meaning. The meaning accordingly is i nh erent 
in the two constant root-consonants, while the third consonant , which is weak (and 
the particular class of weak verbs with it), does not establish any difference in the 
meaning. Thus from the root 77 there occur with the same meaning 757 , 777 , N37 to 
strike, to crush ; and from the root 71 there are 713, 773,1773 to flee. 

In this manner the following classes are related in form and meaning: 

1. Verbs V'V and V'V in which the first and third consonants are the same in both, as being 
essential to the meaning; e.g. 71 a and 73 a to become poor, Eba and Ubfi a to feel, 713 and 773 to 
flee. 


ZAW. ZA W, = Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by B. Stade, 
Giessen, 1881 ffi, and since 1907 by K. Marti. 



2. Verbs V 'D and T'S; e.g. aX’ and 3X3 to place, lPp3 and Wp; (yaqosj to lay snares. 

Moreover, stems belonging to the classes mentioned in 1 (especially V'V) are frequently 
related also to verbs V 'S and y'D, e.g. 1U and I V to fear ; ait and at?’ to be good ; n?3 and nis to 
blow, f S3 and pis to dash to pieces. Verbs N"3 are less frequently connected with these classes, 
e.g. and tibl to thresh, &c. 

3. Verbs X"b and IT'b (in which the first two consonants form the real body of the stem) 
are sometimes related to each other, and sometimes to the above classes. To each other, in X3T 
and nai to crush, lop and rns to meet (cf. § 75 nn); to verbs of the other classes, in nxa and 
fsa to suck, nn? and nn to thrust, &c. 

4. Verbs V'V and tT'b, on which cf. Grimm, Journal ofBibl. Lit., 1903, p. 196; e.g. H3N and 
px to sigh, nan and nan to be quiet, H3n and 150 to incline, nba and bba to end, nbp and bbp to 
despise, HJtP and yw to err, nniP and nniP to bend down, HDiP and DOtP to plunder. 

5. Verbs rv and h"57; e.g. bia and bna (New Hebrew; in O. T. only bina Is 1:22) to 
circumcise, Tia and ina to exchange, 113 (in rni3a a light) and in) to shine', cf. also D’t?nb 
secret arts, Ex 7:11 with tb secret, from Eib. 

§ 78. Verba Defectiva. 

It often happens, when two kindred weak verbs are in use with the same meaning, 
that both are defective, i.e. do not occur in all the forms. Since, however, those tenses 
and forms which are not in use in the one verb are generally supplied by the other, 
they mutually complete one another, and thus form together, as it were, an entire verb, 
as in Greek £p%opat, aor. r)A,0ov, fUt. Eksbcopai, and in Latin fero, tuli, latum, ferre, 
&c., but with this difference, that in Hebrew the roots of these verbs are almost 
always closely related. 

The most common verbs of this kind are— 

tn to be ashamed. Hiph 'll iP’an (inferred from nicfrao), but also tP’a'P, train as if from 
tift’, on the analogy of verbs i"S; also in Is 30:5 the Q e re requires tP’a'H, where the K e thihh has 
tf’xan from tPxa. 

3it3 to be good. Perfect ait); but imperfect at?”, and Hiph 'll a’t?’H from at?; (but cf. nda’t?n 2 
K 10:30). 

1 r P to be afraid. Imperfect HP (from m). 

fp’ to awake, only in the imperf. f p”; for the perfect, the Hiph 'll p’pn is used (from f ip). 

f S3 to break in pieces. Imperfect fiS’ (from fiS). Imperative fiS. Niph 'al fiS3. Pi 'el f S3 
(from fS3). Polel HIS (from fiS). Reflexive pXiSpn. Hiph 'll fan. Also fSXS Jb 16:12. 

3X3 (Qal in post-biblical Hebrew, in Aramaic and Arabic) to place, whence (possibly) 
Niph 'al 3X3 and Hiph 'if a’Xn (see above, § 71); but Hithpa 'el axifln. 

nnip to drink, used in Qal; but in Hiph. nptpn to give to drink, from a Qal nptp which is not 
used in Hebrew. 


On 77 H (^) to go, see above, § 69 x. 

Rem. 1. To the same category belong also, to a certain extent, those cases where the 
tenses or moods not in use in one conjugation, are supplied by forms having the same 
meaning in other conjugations of the same verb. Thus: 

HD; to add. The infinitive (but cf. § 69 h, note) and imperfect, unused in Qal, are supplied 
by the Hiph 'it TOin, T9T (on nOT as imperfect indicative, see § 109 d, cf. also § 109 i). 

*7TO to stumble. Perfect from Qal, imperfect from Niph 'al. 

TOG to approach, unused in perf. Qal, instead of which Niph ’al TO} is used; but imperfect 
TO}, imperative TO, and infinitive T\f(f from Qal only are in use. 

nrn to lead. Perfect usually nm in Qal, so imperative HP!}, but imperfect and infinitive 
always in Hiph 'it. 

in] to be poured out. Perfect Niph 'al 10} with imperfect Qal in;, but the perfect Qal and 
imperfect Niph 'al are not in use. 

2. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms (formae mixtae), i.e. forms which 
unite the supposed character and meaning of two different tenses, genders, or conjugations. 
Most of the examples adduced are at once set aside by accurate grammatical analysis; some 
others appear to have arisen from misapprehension and inaccuracy, especially from erroneous 
views of unusual plene forms. Others, again, are either merely wrong readings or represent an 
intentional conflation of two different readings. 

CHAPTER III 

THE NOUN 

§ 79. General View. 

For the literature, see De Lagarde, Uebersicht iiber die im Aram., Arab, undHebr. ubliche 
Bildung der Nomina, Gottingen, 1889; Index and Additions, 1891; J. Barth, Die 
Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, first half, Simple nouns, Leipzig, 1889; 
second half, Nouns with external additions, 1891; second edition, with indices of words 
and subjects, 1894; E. Konig, Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebaude, &c., ii. 1, Leipzig, 

1895, see above, § 3 f.—Of these three important works the first two especially have 
given rise to various articles. In support of De Lagarde: Hommel in ZDMG. xliv, p. 535 
ff. (against De Lagarde and Hommel: Barth, ibid., p. 679 ff), and dealing with the Index, 
ZDMG. xlv, p. 340 ff.—Against Barth (though with many points of agreement): Philippi 
in the Zeitschrift fur Volkerpsychologie, 1890, p. 344 ff. (answered by Barth in ZDMG. 
xliv, p. 692 ff), and ZDMG. xlvi, p. 149 ff. (answered again by Barth, ibid., xlviii, p. 10 
ff), also in the Beitraage zur Assyriologie, ii (1892), p. 359 ff. ‘Die semitische Verbal- 
und Nominalbildung, ’ and lastly, in ZDMG. xlix, p. 187 ff.—Cf. also A. Muller, 
‘Semitische Nomina. Bemerkungen zu de Lagarde und Barth, ’ ZDMG. xlv, p. 221 ff.— 
The main points at issue in the works of De Lagarde and Barth are indicated below, § 83 
d.—Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 104 ff; Grundriss, p. 329 ff. 


ZDMG. ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Lpz. 
1846 ff., since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 



1. Since, according to § 30 a, most word-stems are developed into verbal stems as 
well as into noun-stems, it has become customary (especially in the Lexicon) to refer 
the noun to the most simple ground-form of the verbal formation, viz. the 3rd pers. 
sing, perfect Qal, and, as it were, to derive it from that form. This is usual, not only in 
those noun-stems which can be directly connected with a corresponding verbal stem 

( Nomina verbalia or derivativa, § 83 ff), but also with Nominaprimitiva, i.e. those of 
which no verbal stem is now found in Hebrew (see § 82), as well as finally with 
Nomina denominativa, which have evidently been derived from other nouns (§ 86). 

The adjective agrees in form entirely with the substantive. On the formation of adjectival 
ideas by giving to abstracts a concrete sense, see § 83 c. 

2 . A special inflexion of the noun to express the various cases does not exist in 
Hebrew; only a few ancient and almost extinct traces of case-endings have survived 
(§ 90). The syntactical relation of a noun can therefore in general only be inferred 
from its position in the sentence, or from its being joined to prepositions. In either 
case, the form of the noun undergoes no change (except for the construct state, § 89), 
and the representation of case-relations belongs therefore almost exclusively to the 
syntax (§117 ff.). The comparative and superlative of adjectives also can be 
expressed only by a syntactical combination (§ 133). On the other hand, several 
changes in the forms of nouns are occasioned by the additions of the plural, dual, and 
feminine terminations, as well as of the pronominal suffixes, and also by the close 
connexion of two nouns, by means of the construct state} 

§ 80 . The Indication of Gender is Nouns. 

Brockelmann; Grundriss, p. 404 ff.; ‘Ueber die Femininendung at, ah, a’ in Semit. 

Sprachwiss., p. 106 f.; Grundriss, pp. 105, 405 ff.; ‘Die Femininendung Tim Semit.’ 

( Sitzungd. orient.-sprachwiss. Sektion d. schlesischen Gesellschaft, Feb. 26, 1903); 

against him J. Barth, ZDMG. 1903, p. 628 ff; Brockelmann’s reply, ibid. , p. 795 ff; and 

Barth again, ibid., p. 798 ff. 

1. The Hebrew, like all Semitic languages, recognizes only two genders in the 
noun, a masculine and a feminine. Inanimate objects and abstract ideas, which other 
languages sometimes indicate by the neuter, are regarded in Hebrew either as 
masculine or feminine, more often the latter (see the Syntax, § 122 q). 

2 . The masculine, as being the more common and important gender, has no special 
indication. 

Feminine nouns are also without an indication of gender when the meaning of the 
word naturally denotes a feminine, as OK mother, pnK a she-ass, Ti? a she-goat, ^rn an 
ewe (cf. § 122 b). As a rule, however, the feminine had originally the ending n ", as in 
the 3rd sing, perfect of verbs (§ 44 a). This n ", however, is regularly retained in 
Hebrew only in close connexion with a following genitive or suffix (cf. § 89 e and § 

91 o), except where the form has arisen through the addition of a simple n 2 (see 


1 1 To speak of these changes as a declension of the Hebrew noun, as is usually done, 
is accordingly incorrect. 

2 2 In Mai 1:14 nn#» (so e. g. ed. Mant.) would stand for np the ptcp. fern. 
Hoph al; but nn#» (so Baer and Ginsb.) is also supported by good authority. 



below, d). Otherwise, the feminine ending of the independent form (the absolute state, 
§ 89 a) is— 

(a) Most commonly a tone-bearing n ~, e. g. DID equus, HD1D equa. Of nouns 
ending in ", like , P3S7, the feminine (by § 24 b) is cf- § 86 h. As in the 3rd sing, 
fem. perfect (nbtp.p, &c.), this n ' seems to have arisen by the rejection of the final n, 
and the lengthening of the a in the open syllable, whereupon the n was added as an 
orthographic indication of the final long vowel: cf. the exactly similar origin of such 
forms as IT7J for ">%, § 75 c. It must, however, be noticed that in Arabic (see m and 
note) the pausal form of at is ah, of which a trace may be preserved in the Hebrew n ~. 

(b) Simple n with nouns ending in a vowel, e. g. ’pin? Jew, JVpirp Jewess. The same 
ending n is very frequently added to stems ending in a consonant, but only (except 
before suffixes) by means of a helping vowel, which, as a rule, is Sfghol, but after 
gutturals Pathah, e. g. Tfp,fem. p, killing-, before suffixes, e. g. ’P^Djp, 
according to the rule given in § 69 c, cf. also § 84a s; J?7lD an acquaintance, fem. 
nycfiD. The forms which arise in this way follow in every respect the analogy of the 
segholate forms (§ 94 f). The forms which have been developed by means of a 
helping vowel are retained even in the connective form ( construct state)-, except ippV 1 ) 
(for np#'\ which is used elsewhere) Gn 16:11, Ju 13:5, 7; cf. Jer 22:23 and 51:13 
Q e re, also rntPp 1 K 1:15, participle fem. Pi T, properly me e saratt = npcftpp; also 
pc&n? {participle fem. Pi el with suffix) arises from the form which was 
developed into nri<$hp. 

Rem. 1. The fem. form in n : <j is in general less frequent, and occurs almost exclusively 
when the form in n Ms also in use. It is only in the participles and infinitives that it is the 
commoner, e. g. npnf p more common than nPtf p, nicf than ntf?. 

2. Rarer feminine endings are—( a ) n p with the tone, e. g. nqfpa emerald, Ez 28:13 (also 
np(f3 Ex 28:17); a company, 2 K 9:17, unless the reading is wrong; more frequently in 
proper names, especially of places among the Canaanites or Phoenicians (in whose language p 
n was the usual fem. ending, § 2 d) and other neighbouring tribes, 1 e. g. ntfp.X Zarephath, 
ntfpj Gibeath, ndpp Kiriath, ntf’K Greek Ailana in Idumea; DTPlS Gn 26:26: on the reading rrpj 
cf. g. Cf., moreover, npM Ps 61:1 (prob. originally f]’)]); n®n (LXX nhn) 74 19a ; rMS La 2:18; 
[nap much, in Ps 65:10, 120:6, 123:4, 129:1, 2, is a form borrowed from the Aramaic (Syriac 
rabbath) in which the original t of the fem. is often retained to form adverbs, see Wright, 
Comparative Grammar, p. 135.] 

(. b ) n p, which likewise occurs in some names of places, e. g. nPi?,a, nppp, as well as in the 
masc. proper name rppj 1 S 17:4, &c. (in 17:23, and 21:10, ed. Mant. has rppj), and in the fem. 
proper name n^ptP; otherwise, almost only in poetry, viz. rnpT Ex 15:2, Is 12:2, Ps 118:14 
(really for ’nppt my song-, the absorption of the ^however, can scarcely have ‘taken place in 
the Aramaic manner’, as suggested by Duhm on Is 12:2, nor is it due merely to the following 
Yodh, but is intended ‘to facilitate the absorption of PP’; so Geiger, Urschrift, p. 277 f.); npp, 3 


1 1 In the list of Palestinian towns taken by Pharaoh Shoshenq, the feminine town- 
names all end in t. Cf. also the Mesa inscription, line 3, nxr nann this high place-, 
line 26, nboan the highway [see also Driver, Tenses, § 181, note]. 



heritage, Ps 16:6 (either again for ’rfjtjj my heritage, or for nntfrn, cf. § 90 g, as probably 
also rnp7 help, Ps 60:13, 108:13 for nndip?). These forms are possibly survivals from a period 
when even final vowels were not supported by a vowel-letter. Cf. also rn' 9 fecunda (a fruitful 
tree ) Gn 49:22; rnp’ abundance, Jer 48:36 (before 17; but in Is 15:7 Trip?); ni$ sleep (for njltf) 
Ps 132:4; and (unless the n is radical) in prose nxj? pelican (which reading is also preferable, 
in Is 34:11, to the form nXi?), also rnn.n the morrow, but in construct state always rnnaa. 1 — 
rfrnp Jer 45:25 Qf re is no doubt intended to indicate the reading ’rfrnp, parallel to ’toitoa; cf. 
above, on rnTpt, &c. 

(c) X the Aramaic orthography for n ~, chiefly in the later writers; JOT loathing, Nu 
11:20; Xjn a terror. Is 19:17; XW sleep, Ps 127:2; JOl 1 ? a lioness, Ez 19:2 (unless X 1 ? 1 ? is 
intended); X7ES a mark. La 3:12; cf. also XBH threshing {participle Qal from Vhi) Jer 50:11; 

XT a bitter, Ru 1:20. On the other hand, according to the western Masora, nn"l|7 baldness is to 
be read in Ez 27:31; see Baer on the passage. 

(d) n :, an obtuse form of n ~ (§ 27 u), only in ndfi-Tn for rmn Is 59:5 (unless it is again a 
forma mixta combining the active ptcp. masc. TOi-TH and the passive ptcp.fem. nOT-TH); cf. Tptf 
for nf? Zc 5:4; n;<S 1 K 2:36, 42 (§ 90 i, and § 48 d). 

(e) n " d"without the tone, e. g. nadh Dt 14:17 [Lv 11:18 ana]; rncfa "PSPl an oven heated. 
Ho 7:4; cf. Ez. 40:19, 2 K 15:29, 16:18. In all those examples the usual tone-bearing n ~ is 
perhaps intended, but the Punctuators, who considered the feminine ending inappropriate, 
produced a kind of locative form (see § 90 c) by the retraction of the tone. [In 2 K 16:18, Is 
24:19, Ez 21:31 (note in each case the following n), and in Jb 42:13, Ho 7:4, the text is 
probably in error.] 

(f) 1 ”, as an old feminine termination, preserved also in Syriac (ai; see examples in 
Noldeke’s Syrische Gram, § 83), in Arabic and (contracted to e) in Ethiopic, very probably 
occurs in the proper name nfr Sarai, cf. Noldeke, ZDMG. xl. 183, and xlii. 484; also rntyy ten 
(fern.) undoubtedly arises from an original esray, so Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 

138; Konig, Lehrgebaude, ii. 427. 

3. It is wholly incorrect to regard the vowel-ending n ~ 2 as the original ter mi n a tion of the 
feminine, and the consonantal ending n : as derived from it. The Ethiopic still has the n 
throughout, so too the Assyrian {at, it); in Phoenician also the feminines end for the most part 
in n, which is pronounced at in the words found in Greek and Latin authors; less frequently in 
X (see Gesenius, Monumm. Phoen., pp. 439, 440; Schroder, Phon. Sprache, p. 169 ff). The 
ancient Arabic has the obtuse ending {ah) almost exclusively in pause; in modem Arabic the 
relation between the two endings is very much as in Hebrew. 

§ 81 . Derivation of Nouns. 


1 1 In 1 S 20:27 also, where the Masora (see Baer on Jos 5:11) for some unknown 
reason requires rnn»», read with ed. Mant., Jablonski, Opitius, and Ginsburg, rnnaa. 

2 2 In this ending the n h can only be considered consonantal in the sense that the n 
was originally aspirated, and afterwards ‘the mute n was dropped before h, just as the 
old Persian mithra became in modem Persian mihr so Socin, who also points to the 
Arabic pausal form in ah, and observes that among some of the modem Beduin an h 
is still heard as a fern, ending, cf. Socin, Diwan aus Centralarabien, iii. 98, ed. by H. 
Stumme, Lpz. 1901. In Hebrew this consonantal termination was entirely abandoned, 
at any rate in later times. 



Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 329 ff. 


Nouns are by their derivation either primitive, i.e. cannot be referred to any verbal 
stem at present extant (see § 82), such as 3K father, m mother (but see both words in 
the Lexicon; according to Stade and others 3$, ON, &c., are children’s words and terms 
of endearment, and so really primitive nouns), or derivative, i.e. either Derivativa 
verbalia (§§ 83-5), e. g. cn high, nan high place, nina height, from an to be high, or 
less frequently Derivativa denominativa (§ 86), e. g. the place at the feet, from 

foot. 

Rem. 1. The earlier grammarians consider the verb alone as stem, and therefore all nouns 
as verbals, dividing them into ( a) Formae nudae, i.e. such as have only the three (or two) 
radicals, and (b) Formae auctae, such as have formative letters or syllables added at the 
beginning or end, e. g. ro%n, run' 1 ???. The formative letters used for this purpose are 1 1 ma N n 
(rmas.n), 1 and the treatment of nouns formerly followed this order. 

According to the view of roots and stems presented in § 30 d, nouns (other than 
denominatives) are derived not from the verbal stem, but either from the (abstract) root or 
from the still undefined stem. In the following pages, however, the arrangement according to 
the verbal stem is retained as being simpler for the beginner. Cf. § 79 a. 

2. Compound nouns as appellatives are very rare in Hebrew, e. g. worthlessness, 
baseness. On the other hand, they very frequently occur as proper names, e. g. 'warn (man of 
God), D’pfin’ (Yahwe raises up), linin’ (Yahwe gave), &c. 2 

§ 82 . Primitive Nouns. 

The number of primitive nouns in the sense used in § 81 is small, since nouns, 
which in other languages are represented as independent noun-stems, can easily be 
traced back in Hebrew to the verbal idea, e. g. names of animals and natural objects, 
as T3? he-goat (prop, shaggy, from “lyfr), rn'yty barley (prop, prickly, also from nyw), 
nrou stork (prop, pia, sc. avis), ant gold (from nnr=any to shine, to be yellow). Thus 
there remain only a few nouns, e. g. several names of members of the body in men or 
beasts, to which a corresponding verbal stem ca nn ot be assigned at all, or at any rate 
only indirectly (from other Se mi tic dialects), as "ptf horn, p(£ eye. 

§ 83 . Verbal Nouns in General. 

1. In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal nouns are connected in form and 
meaning primarily with certain forms of the verb, especially the participles and 
infinitives, which are themselves, even in their ordinary form, frequently used 
precisely like nouns, e. g. T'x enemy, ny<f to know, knowledge. Still oftener, however, 


1 1 From this vox memorialis the nomina aucta are also called by the older 
grammarians nomina heemantica. 

2 2 G. Rammelt ( Uber die zusammengesetzten Nomina im Hebr., Halle, 1883, and 
Leipzig, 1884) recognizes as appellatives only (cf. below, § 85 w) and n] a 1 ?? 
(the latter certainly incorrectly [see, however, Noldeke, ZATW1897, p. 183 ff.]). In p. 
8 ff. the author gives a list of ‘logical compounds’, i.e. new terms formed by 
composition with the negatives K'7, ’haa. 



certain forms of the infinitive and participle, which are seldom or never found as such 
in the strong verb, though in use in the weak verb and in the kindred dialects, came to 
be commonly used for the verbal noun; e. g. the participial form the infinitives of 
the (Aramaic) form 7tDi??p (as a noun also *7t?j?»), further D^dbjp, nhtpj?, nbtij?, (§ 45 
d), &c. Others (as the Arabic shows) are properly intensive forms of the participle. 

2. As regards their meaning, it follows from the nature of the case that nouns 
which have the form of the infinitive regularly denote the action or state, with other 
closely related ideas, and are therefore mostly abstract ; while the participial nouns, on 
the contrary, denote for the most part the subject of the action or state, and are 
therefore concrete. Moreover, it is to be noticed, that a particular meaning is attached 
to many of the special forms of derivative nouns, although it does not appear equally 
in them all. 

Rem. It need not appear strange, when we consider the analogy of other languages, that a 
noun which in form is properly abstract afterwards acquired a concrete sense, and vice versa. 
So in English, we say his acquaintance, for the persons with whom he is acquainted', the 
Godhead for God himself; in Hebrew into acquaintance and an acquaintance. 

The inner connexion in thought between Semitic noun-forms and the corresponding 
verbal forms is investigated in the works of De Lagarde and Barth (see the titles at the head of 
§ 79) on very different lines, but with many points of agreement. De Lagarde starts from the 
fact that language consists of sentences. A sentence which consists of only one word is called 
a verb, and anything which serves as a complement to it is a noun. The oldest form of the 
sentence is the imperative. Closely related to it are three kinds of sentences of the nature of 
verbal forms, differing according as the property of the particular object of sense is to be 
represented as invariable (form qatula), or as liable to change (form qatila), or, finally, as a 
circumstance which takes place before our eyes (form qatala). Like the imperative, these 
three forms of sentences have also been transformed into nouns, by means of certain phonetic 
changes,—especially by the omission of the final vowels and the addition of different 
terminations to the last consonant of the stem. But just as the forms of the verbal sentence 
undergo numerous modifications (in the tenses, moods, and conjugations), so also do the 
nouns, sometimes by assimilation of the unessential to the characteristic vowel ( qutul, qitil), 
sometimes by the lengthening of the characteristic vowel ( qatul, qatit, qatal), or else through 
the displacement of the accent and the consequent reduction of the noun to a monosyllabic 
form ( qatl , qutl, qitl), or, finally, by their being formed from the derived stems (or 
conjugations), e. g. qattal, qattal; qutil, qittal, &c. Lurther modifications arise from the use of 
the various imperfect and infinitive forms, and also from the employment of the prefix m. 
Lastly, denominalia are formed from deverbalia by appending certain suffixes. 

De Lagarde does not, however, claim to be able to show in the case of each particular 
noun the sense it conveyed in primitive times; the origin of a number of nouns can now no 
longer be detected. In those, however, which are clearly derived from verbs, the original 
meaning is chiefly determined by the characteristic vowel. 

Barth’s system is based on the thesis that ‘all Semitic nouns, adjectives, and participles 
are derived from either the perfect or the imperfect stem’. Thus, e. g. biPj? is the infinitive of 
the perfect stem, b’tap the infin itive of the imperfect stem, 331? infinitive of 33#’, &c. In 
dissyllabic noun-form s the second vowel is always alone characteristic and essential, the first 
vowel unessential, and therefore variable. Further modifications of the simple form are 
effected by strengthening (sharpening) the second or third consonant, by lengthening the 
characteristic vowel (instead of which, however, the feminine ter mi nation may also be used), 


or by ‘metaplasm’, i.e. by the use of noun-form s derived from one of the two intransitive 
stems for the other, e. g. qutl for qitl, and vice versa. 

In nouns of the perfect stem, the vowels i and u indicate intransitive formations, the 
vowel a a transitive sense. In nouns of the imperfect stem on the contrary, u and i, being 
characteristic vowels, indicate a transitive and a an intransitive sense: for yaqtulu is imperfect 
of the transitive perfect qatala, and yaqtulu imperfect of the intransitive perfects qatila and 
qatula, &c. This explains how nouns, apparently identical in form, may yet in sense belong to 
different classes: a qutl- form from a w-imperfect has a transitive meaning, but the same form 
from a w-perfect has an intransitive meaning. This double system of perfect and imperfect 
forms runs through the whole scheme of noun-formation, not only the forms connected with 
the conjugations, but also the forms with prefixes and suffixes. 

Against the whole theory it has been urged that it postulates for the development of the 
language a much too abstract mechanism, and further, that the meanings of words as we find 
them may in many cases be due to a modification of the original sense. But though many of 
the details (e. g. the alleged unessential character of the vowel of the first syllable) remain 
doubtful, yet the agreement between the characteristic vowel of certain noun formations and 
that of the perfect or imperfect stem, is supported by such a number of incontestable 
instances, that there can be no doubt as to a systematic, intim a te connexion between the two. 
At the same time it must be admitted that De Lagarde has put forward many important and 
suggestive points, and both scholars agree in laying stress on one characteristic vowel as 
indicative of the meaning. 

§ 84a, Nouns derived from the Simple Stem. 

Preliminary remark. —From the statement made above, § 83 d, it follows that an external 
similarity between forms is no proof of their similar origin, and, vice versa, external 
difference does not exclude the possibility of their being closely related both in origin and 
meaning. 


Nouns with One Vowel, originally Short. 

R. Ruzicka, ‘Beitrage zur Erklarung dernomina segolata, ’ in Sitz.-ber. d. bohmischen 

Ges. d. Wiss., Prag, 1904. 

1. Nouns with one of the three short vowels after the first radical: present ground-form 
qaO, qitl, qutl. 

The supposition of monosyllabic ground-forms appeared to be required by the character 
of forms now existing in Hebrew, as well as in Arabic, &c. But there are strong reasons for 
believing that at least a large proportion of these forms go back to original dissyllabic bases 
with a short vowel in each syllable. When formative additions were made, the vowel of the 
2nd syllable was dropped, i.e. before case-endings in Assyrian and early Arabic, and before 
pronominal suffixes in Hebrew. From the forms thus produced, the bases qati, qitl, qutl have 
been assumed, although they never appear in Hebrew except in the singular and then in 
connexion with suffixes. 

In support of this view of a large number of original dissyllabic bases, we must not, 
however, appeal to the S e ghol or Pathah under the 2nd consonant of the existing developed 
forms, "ijflf, $n<£ &c. These are in no sense survivals or modifications of an original full 
vowel in the 2nd syllable, but are mere helping-vowels (§ 28 e) to make the monosyllabic 


forms pronounceable, 1 and consequently disappear when no longer needed. Under certain 
circumstances even (e. g. in !?#p) they are not used at all. Actual proofs of such original 
toneless full vowels in the 2nd syllable of existing Segholates are— 

1. Forms like Arab, melik, for which rarely malk, corresponding to the Hebrew ground- 
form; cf. De Lagarde, Uebersicht, p. 72 ff. 

2. In Hebrew 17 $ 73 d 73 d, qpd, the connective forms of *m, jv, &c., which latter can 
only come from ground-forms gddif, yank, karicl, katip,. 

3. The forms treated under e, which are in many ways related to the Segholates proper, in 
so far as they are to be referred to original dissyllabic bases. 

4. The plurals of Hebrew Segholates, since, with very rare exceptions, they take QameS 
under the 2nd radical before the termination a 1 ", fem. ni", of the absolute state , as Q’Pba, 
niPbb, Q’730, &c. This QameSSee note 1 on § 26 e) can only be due to a lengthening of an 
original short vowel in the 2nd syllable, and hence it would seem as though the vowel were 
always a. This is impossible from what has been said, especially under 1 and 2. Hence the 
explanation of the consistent occurrence of QameS in the plurals of all Segholates can only be 
that the regularly formed plurals (i.e. from singulars with original a in the 2nd syllable) 
became the models for all the others, and ultimately even for some really monosyllabic 
form s . 2 

(a) From the strong stem the above three ground-forms are further developed to b’tpqf, 3 
bt?(jf, btpdp (cf. § 27 r and in § 93 the explanations of Paradigm I, a—c); without a helping 
vowel (§ 28 d) ipipp truth. If the second or third radical be a guttural, a helping Pathah takes 
the place of the helping Sghol, according to § 22 d, e. g. V~\<fiseed, m<£ eternity, byds work; 
but with middle n or n, note DOd bread, nod (as well as and) womb, bocfx tent, lOCfn thumb; so 
with final X, xpd a wild ass, &c.; with a middle guttural also the modification of the principal 


1 1 According to Delitzsch ( Assyr. Gram., p. 157 f.) the same is true in Assyrian of the 
corresponding gaff-forms. Without case-endings they are kalab, samas, aban (= rfr 3 , 

Vi, 13 $), with case-endings kalbu, samsu, abnu. On the other hand, acc. to 
Sievers, Metrik, i. 261, Hebrew ground-forms probably have a twofold origin: they 
are shortened according to Hebrew rules partly from old absolute forms like kalbu, 
sifru, qudsu, and partly from old construct-forms like the Assyrian types kalab, sijir, 
qudus. 

2 2 On the other hand, Ungnad, ZA. 1903, p. 333 ff, rejecting all previous 
explanations, maintains that the a in m e lakhi m, m e lakhoth is inserted merely to 
facilitate the pronunciation. From qatii m arose qaflim, then qatali m and finally 
q e tdli m. See, however, Noldeke, ‘Zur semit. Pluralendung, ’ ZA. 1904, p. 68 ff, 
who points out that the Semitic nouns fa l,fi l, fid l with their corresponding 
feminines fa la, &c., on assuming the plural termination commonly take an a before 
the 3rd radical, but that no satisfactory account can be given for it. M. Margolis, ‘The 
plural of Segolates’ (Proc. of the Philol. Assoc, of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 
1903, p. 4 ff), and S. Brooks, Vestiges of the broken plural in Hebrew, Dublin, 1883, 
explain m e lakhi m as a pluralis fractus. 

3 3 It is worthy of notice that St. Jerome also (cf. Siegfried, ZAW. iv. 76) frequently 

represents the vowel of the first syllable by a, e. g. gader, aben, ader, areb, for 17 J, 
13$, “i?$, 330, but cedem, secel, deber. See., for Q7i?, " 133 , &c. 



vowel a to e does not occur, e. g. 1WC£ f ntf (exceptions, again, Qp<Jf, DDCf). On the 

inflexion, cf. § 93, Paradigm I, a-f and the explanations. In Xipn sin, the X has wholly lost its 
consonantal value. 

Examples of feminines: H? 1 ?? (directly from the ground-form malk, king), rnpp a covering 
(also nhpx food (also ^pdx); with a middle guttural rnin girl, rnpO purity (also indb). 
Cf. § 94, Paradigm I. 

(b) From weak stems: (a) from stems ]"V, e. g. px nose (from anp, hence with formative 
additions, e. g. ’3X for ’anp f my nose); VS a she-goat (ground-form ihz); fem. ntpn wheat; (p) 
from stems S"S (§ 93, Paradigm I, l-n); n? a morsel, US people (so, when in close connexion 
with the next word; unconnected nv; with article nm, nvj, &c.); 3? in the sense of much, but 
33 great, numerous (in close connexion also an); SH evil, with the article in close connexion 
inn, unconnected inn; with the a always lengthened to a, a; sea; fem. nn life, and with 
attenuation of the a to i“ nna measure; from the ground-form qiti, 3X mother; fem. nn a 
shearing; from the ground-form quti, p'n statute, fem. npn. (y) from stems V'5? (Paradigm I, g 
and i); n]<£ death (from ma-ut, the u passing into the corresponding consonant, as in p](S 
middle) or contracted ni 1 day, VW whip, ~\W a bull; fem. T(7)S perverseness (also contracted 
nnii’); from the ground-form quti, US a rock; fem. HDIO a storm. (8) from stems v ’i? (Paradigm 
I, h); D '(fan olive-tree (with a helping Hireq instead of a helping S e ghol) from za-it, the i 
passing into the corresponding consonant; or contracted p’n bosom, V’O 2 K 18:17 (elsewhere 
'nflf) host; fem. n3’ip grey hair; from the ground-form qiti, p7 judgement; fem. nr? 
understanding, (e) from stems (Paradigm I, k); partly forms such as n?<£ weeping, 
murmuring, n 7<$a present, ns<if the end, partly such as ’??, ’IX a lion (ground-form baky, dry); 
cf. also the forms from stems originallyin<f swimming (ground-form sahw); fem. nip'^ 
rest, nix i exaltation; from stems n v pX a fat tail, and with attenuation of a to 

captivity, also n’?’ip, formed no doubt directly from the masc. ’?# with the fem. termination D; 
from the ground-form qiti, ’Sp (from hiSy); fem. nipD joy, nip? and nip? nakedness; from the 
ground-form quti, ind3 (from bohw) waste, mcfn emptiness; fl, for fl, bucket; fem. n^iX a 
ship (directly from ^X a fleet). 

The masculines as well as the feminines of these segholate forms may have either an 
abstract or a concrete meaning. In the form Pipcfp the passive or at any rate the abstract 
meaning is by far the more common (e. g. IVCS youthfulness, abstract of n^cf boy; ??dx food, 
&C.). 1 

2. Nouns with one of the three short vowels under the second radical (present ground- 
form q e tdl, q e tul, q ’tid), e. g. tthp honey, ’B sickness, nnp terror; and so always with middle X, 
7X| a well, 3X1 a wolf, 'iPX| stench. In reality these forms, like the segholates mentioned in No. 
1 (see above, a), are, probably, for the most part to be referred to original dissyllabic forms, 
but the tone has been shifted from its original place (the penultima) on to the ultima. Thus 
dibas (originally dibas) as ground-form of tthp is supported both by the Hebrew V \P?7 (with 
suffix of the first person), and by the Arabic dibs, the principal form; biir (according to 
Philippi with assimilation of the vowel of the second syllable to that of the first) as ground- 


1 1 M. Lambert also {REJ. 1896, p. 18 ff.), from statistics of the Segholates, arrives at 
the conclusion that the qatt- form is especially used for concretes (in nouns without 
gutturals he reckons twenty concretes as against two abstracts), and the qti- form, and 
less strictly the qtl, for abstracts. 




form of 7N? is attested by the Arabic bir; for ibx? (Arabic bus ) similarly a ground-form burn 
may be inferred, just as a ground-form qutul underlies the infin itives of the form b'ap. 1 

Nouns with an original Short Vowel in both Syllables. 

3. The ground-form qatal, fem. qatdlat, developed in Hebrew to bap (§ 93, Paradigm II, 

a, b) and nbap (§§ 94, 95, Paradigm II, a, b), mostly forms intransitive adjectives, as n?n wise, 
iinn new, 1 ®’ upright, but also substantives, as *157 a word, and even abstracts, as Dibx guilt, 
3771 hunger, 37?itf satiety, in the fem. frequently abstract, as Hi?!? 2 righteousness ; with an initial 
guttural n?78 earth. —Of the same formation from verbs 37"37 are 773 alone, cloud ; passive 

bbn pierced. —In verbs n"b a final Yodh is almost always rejected, and the a of the second 
syllable lengthened to e. Thus ’7ii> field, after rejection of the 1 and addition of 17 as a vowel- 
letter, becomes nyty (cf. § 93, Paradigm II ,J); fem. e. g. n3ib year, cf. § 95, Paradigm II, c. 
From a verb V'b the strong form 13? afflicted occurs. 

4. The ground-form qdtib, fem. qahfat, developed to 7top (§ 93, Paradigm II, c-e ) and 
nbap, is frequently used as participle of verbs middle e (§ 50 b), and hence mostly with an 
intransitive meaning; cf. IpT old, an old man; 733 heavy; fem. nan? cattle, nb?8 and n?ipp 
darkness. —From verbs ’"D: irregularly, vnvbj the branches of it, Jer 11:16, &c., generally 
referred to a sing, rrb7 (stem n’77), and T , ri7 s “l_ n Ho 14:1 their women with child (from n?n, st. 
constr. T\~)Ti,plur. st. absol. and constr. niin). —From a verb 7"b with consonantal Waw: ibib at 
ease, incorrectly written plene I’b'b Jb 21:23. 

5. The ground-form qatul, developed to b ap (also written biop), generally forms 
adjectives, e. g. fr’K terrible, 7'73 piebald, pin? sweet, 7'p3 speckled, n'3? interwoven, b’337 
round, p'a? deep, 3'p? hilly, 3'n? golden; 7 'tap small, only in sing, masc., with a parallel form 
7pp of the class treated under/ fem. 73ap, plur. D’lap. These forms are not to be confounded 
with those in No. Ill, from the ground-form qatal. —Fem. na.’X, 7733? [glorious), 773337, 7333? 
[delicate), 77337, 7p337, with sharpening of the third radical, in order to keep the original u 
short, and similarly in the plurals □ 1 77?, Q^pj, mb}?, Q’spx stores, &c. 

6. The ground-form qitdl develops to bap (cf. § 93, Paradigm II, Rem. 1), e.g. 3?b heart, 
3337 a bunch of grapes, 7?tp strong drink; from a verb n"b, probably of this class is n?7, 
generally contracted to 377 friend, ground-form ri 'ay. the full form is preserved in 3n<f7 his 
friend, for Ih’Gh. 

Nouns with an original Short Vowel in the First and a Long Vowel in the Second 
Syllable. 

7. The ground-form qatal in Hebrew always develops to the form biap, the a becoming an 
obscure 6. The fact that this form is also written b ap must not lead to the confusion of these 
forms with those mentioned in No. 5, from the ground-form qatal} Moreover the qatol- class 


1 1 On this theory cf. Stade, Hebraische Grammatik, § 199 b; De Lagarde, Ubersicht, 
p. 57 fi; A. Muller, ZDMG. xlv, p. 226, and especially Philippi, ZDMG. xlix, p. 208. 

2 2 In St. Jerome’s time these forms were still pronounced Sadaca (np7?), Saaca 
(npi?^), nabala (nb?3), &c., see Siegfried, ZAW. iv. 79. Moreover, the numerous 
abstracts of this form (e. g. even n??i? a splintering, nni? a crying, &c.) are 
undoubtedly to be regarded (with Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 87) as feminines of 
infinitives of the form qatal, the lengthening of the second syllable being balanced, as 
in other cases, by the addition of the feminine termination. 

1 1 In Na 1:3 only the Qf re requires '77J (in the constr. state) for the K e thi bh 737J. 



includes forms of various origin, and therefore of various meaning, as ( a ) intransitive 
adjectives like 717} great, tt>i7p holy, fem. 77i7}, the short vowel becoming S e wa, whereas in 
7173,, &c., before the tone it is lengthened to a; (b) the infinitives absolute of the form 7i3p (§ 

45 a) as representing the abstract idea of the verb, and abstract substantives like 7133 honour, 
□i’ 7 \P peace (Arab, salam ); (c) substantives and adjectives in an active sense, as pna assayer 
(of metals,) pittfV an oppressor, plan oppressing', in the feminine 7711,3 treacherous Jer 3:7, 

10 , the irregular retention of the a in the third syllable from the end is no doubt to be 
explained, with Brockelmann, from Aramaic influence, the punctuator having in mind the 
Aramaic nomen agentis qatol. 

8 . The ground-form qdtil develops to Tap (cf. § 93, Paradigm IV, a and b). Here also 
forms of various origin and meaning are to be distinguished: (a) adjectives used substantially 
with a passive meaning to denote duration in a state, as TON a prisoner, ITlPa an anointed one. 
These proper qatit- forms are parallel to the purely passive qatul- forms (see m), but others are 
due to a strengthening of original qatil-forms. These are either (b) intransitive in meaning, as 
7’yy small, and, from stems, ’p] pure, ay poor (see § 93 w), or (c) active, as X’33 a speaker 
(prophet), 7’p3 an overseer. —Of a different kind again (according to Do Lagarde, infinitives) 
are (d) forms like *TQN the ingathering, TX3 vintage, tP’in ploughing time, T?i? harvest. On 
qdttit forms with a kindred meaning, cf. § 84b f. 

9. The ground-form qatul develops to 713p. As in the qatdl and qatil- forms (see k and 1), 
so here forms of various kinds are to be distinguished: (a) qatul- forms proper, with passive 
meaning, especially all the passive participles of Qal; fem. e.g. 77 in| virgin (properly 
secluded). On the other hand, by strengthening an original qatul- form we get (b) certain 
stative adjectives (§ 50 f), as ttmx incurable, 31UV strong, any subtil, or even transitive, as T1DX 
holding', (c) active substantives, as ttPpj a fowler. Further, some of the forms mentioned in § 
84b g belong to this class; see above, the remark on 1. 

10. The ground-form qitdl or qutdl 2 in Hebrew changes the zto vocal Stwd, and develops 
to I’pp (cf. § 93, Paradigm IV, c ) or 7i0p, with a obscured to 6 (as above, k). Cf. 7X$ remnant, 
7p’ honour, 373 book (Arab, kitab), 37p war (the last three probably loan-words from the 
Aramaic); of the other form, ai7q a dream, 7ian an ass (Arab, himar), 7i’7X God (Arab, ’dak); 
with X prosthetic (§19 m), i'iliX arm (twice: usually yl7(); fem. good news (Arab. 
bisarat); 771317 service, npdhp (Arab, kitabat) tattooing. 

11. The ground-form qitit seems to occur e.g. in Hebrew b}# foolish, T7X vanity, T7| 
lead, a fool, TTD a swine (the prop, name 7’T7 points to the ground-form qitit, cf. Arab. 
hinzif). 

12. The ground-form qitiil or qutul, Hebr. 710p, e.g. 713J a boundary, ' 1 P 137 a garment', 
fem. 7713J strenght, 73173^ faithfulness. 

Rem. When the forms q till and q e tol begin with X, they almost invariably take in the 
singular a Sere under the X instead of the ordinary Hateph-Stghol; cf. 013X a crib, pPX thread, 
pax faithful, 31TX hyssop, 7iTX a waist-band, 7 IPX a bond, 7iDX an ‘ephod’-, cf. § 23 h, and the 
analogous cases of Sere for Hateph-Stghol in verbal forms § 52 n, § 63 p, § 76 d. 


2 2 On the fu a/-forms (regarded by Wellhausen as original diminutives) see Noldeke, 
Beitradge (Strassb. 1904), p. 30 ff. He includes among them np'17) tow, and D’l'np 
hemorrhoids. 



Nouns with a Long Vocal in the First Syllable and originally a Short Vowel in the 
Second Syllable. 

13. The ground-form qatdl, in Hebrew, always changes the a into an obscure 6, TDip 
(*70’|7), e.g. LTV (§ 93, Paradigm III, a), Arab, 'alam, eternity, Q717 (Arab, hatam) a seal 
(according to Barth a loan-word of Egyptian origin), fem. nQ(f 'n (from hotamt); VTn worm 
(unless from a stem jf7l, like ntPin from 3B7; see the analogous cases in § 85 b). On the 
participles Qal of verbs 7"7 (§ 93, Paradigm III, c), cf. § 75 e; on the feminines of the 
participles Qal, which are formed with the ter mi nation n, see below, s. 

Rem. Of a different kind (probably from a ground-form qautal) are such forms as (or 

Ez 10:9 in the same verse) a wheel. Til a young bird, Vi7 wax, &c. 

14. The ground-form qdtil also becomes in Hebrew almost invariably 73ip (Pta’p). Besides 
participles active masc. Qal this class includes also feminines of the form n^'p, if their 
ground-form qotalt (§ 69 c) goes back to an original q atilt. The substantives of this form, 
such as in 3 priest (Arab, kahiri), were also originally participles Qal. The fem. of the 
substantives has e (lengthened from ij retained before the tone, e.g. mV 1 a woman in travail 
(cf. also !TO’3 the treacherous woman, Jer 3:8; nyVxn her that halteth, Mi 4:6 f., Zp 3:19; 
rnrf 0 a buckler, Ps 91:4); the participles as a rule have the form HI 1 ?’ 1 , &c., the original V 
having become S e wa; however, the form with Sere occurs also in the latter, Is 29:6, 8, 34:9, 

Ps 68:26, 118:16 (all in principal pause', in subordinate pause 2 S 13:20, Is 33:14; with a 
conjunctive accent, Ct 1:6). Cf. naa'tP 2 S 13:20 

15. The ground-form qutdl, Hebrew 701 p (as 73V river, Jer 17:8) or 7’01p e.g. 3Vi' a pipe, 
commonly 3JJ7, and to be so read, with Baer, also in Ps 150:4, not 3$. 

Nouns with a Long Vowel in each Syllable 

16. *7ltPp, e.g. 7i0’p smoke. The few forms of this kind are probably derived from the 
ground-form qi'tdl (qitidl ?), i.e. the original a has become an obscure 6. 

§ 84b, Formation of Nouns from the Intensive Stem. 

This includes all forms which have arisen, either through the doubling of the 
middle radical, or the repetition of one or of two consonants of the simple stem. 

Nouns with the Middle Consonant sharpened. 

As in the corresponding verbal stems (cf. § 52 f), so also in some noun-formations of this 
class, the Dages in the second radical expresses an intensification of the idea of the stem, 
either emphasizing the energy of the action or relation, or else indicating a longer continuance 
of the relation or state. Other nouns of this character are evidently only by-forms of the nouns 
derived from the simple stem, which were treated in the last section: cf. the instances adduced 
under/and g, and Barth, Nominalbildung, Introd., p. x. 

17. The ground-form qattdl is mostly lengthened in Hebrew to 73p; cf. 7’N a stag, fem. 
7VX, constr. st. n'7<& (from ’ ayyalt ); cf. also the fem. (originating from Qal) 737,7 a flame 
(according to § 27 q for lahhabha), 737,7 dry land (for harrabha), npcfl and 77<fp a burning 
fever, 7lP3’ and dry land, 75?db a seal-ring, 79Gfl? consumption. Adjectives of this class 
(‘intensified participles of the active verb’, Barth, ibid., § 33) are NP7 sinful, 7V wont to gore. 


X3p jealous, tPn| (for kahhas, by § 22 c) lying. Nomina opificum also, curiously enough, are so 
treated in Hebrew (at least in the constr. state of the sing.), although the corresponding Arabic 
form qattal points to an original (unchangeable) a in the second syllable; cf. 333 a thief, pi a 
judge ( constr. st. pi Ps 68:6), nap a cook, tthn (for harras) artificer ( constr. st. tthn, but plur. 
constr. ’BH.n); $1f horseman (for parras), const, st. $1| Ez 26:10. 

18. The ground-form qittdl appears in dry, 1X3 haughty (the z'being lengthened to e 
according to § 22 c), if these forms go back to original Sitthdy, gf’ay. On the analogy, 
however, of the adjectives denoting defects (see d below), we should rather expect a ground- 
form qi'tttl; moreover, ’iwwalt, ground-form of the fem. foolishness, goes back to an 
original iwwilt, see § 69 c. 

19. The ground-form quttdl and quttul; cf. the fem. npqfo spelt, rpdns coat. 

20. The ground-form qdtttf; from the intensive stem, the in finitives Pi 'el of the form bpp. 

21. The ground-form qittit, in Hebrew lengthened to bpp. Of this form are a considerable 
number of adjectives which denote a bodily or mental fault or defect. Cf. IPX disabled, nix 
dumb, 133 hump-backed, ~\]V blind, tthn deaf (for hirres), nps lame, nip bald, iPpi? perverse'. 

Op? open-eyed follows the same analogy. 

22. The ground-form qattal, cf. the remarks in b above, on the nomina opificum', 
moreover, to this class belong infinitives Pi 'el of the Aramaic form nip? a searching out', 
H$p3 a request', with middle guttural (see § 22 c) n^X,] contumely; but cf. also "p($ii3X3 Ez 
35:12, with full lengthening of the original a before X; nan ,3 comfort. From the attenuation of 
the a of this form to ^arises undoubtedly: 

23. The ground-form qittdl, e.g. 13X husbandman (Arab, ’akkar). 

24. The ground-form qittdl, most probably only a variety of the form qattal with the a 
attenuated to z“(as in No. 23), and the a obscured to 6 (as in n and r); cf. 1133 hero (Arab. 
gabbar), 1101 caviller, 1133 {piper or chirper) a bird, 113$ drunkard. On the other hand, nil 1 
born probably arises from yullod, an old participle passive of Qal, the u being dissimilated in 
the sharpened syllable before o: so Barth, ibid. , p. 41 f. 

25. The ground-form qdttil, b’pp, almost exclusively of persons, who possess some 
quality in an intensive manner, e.g. T3X strong, p’13 righteous, IT13 fugitive (for barrfh), 
p’iy violent (for ’drriS). 

That some of these are only by-forms of the qdtit- class (see above, remark on a), appears 
from the constr. st. P ’19 ravenous, Is 35:9 (but a’S’l.S, hpl.S always), and according to Barth 
{ibid., 35 a) also from the constr. st. T3X (but also T3X 1 S 21:8) of T3X. However, the form 
T3X, as a name of God, may be intentionally differentiated from T3X, a poetic term for the 
bull. 

In the same way TSX prisoner, O’lQ eunuch {constr. st. always D’lp, plur. Q’P’l.p, constr. 
st. ’D’lp Gn 40:7, but in the book of Esther always ’D’l.p, with suffix I’D’l.p, &c.), and p’PiV 
weaned, may be regarded as by-forms of the qatit-c\ass with passive meaning, see § 84a 1. 

26. The ground-form qattul, 710p, e.g. pan gracious, Qini compassionate (with virtual 
strengthening of the n), plin diligent (for harruS), probably, again, to a large extent by-forms 
of the qatiil-class, § 84a m. The same applies to substantives like 1 : $X a step (in ’l.-'iPx, as 


well as 11$!$, &c.), TO3? pillar, fem. np’Dn a stripe (also ini,?!]), ninp? security, cf. Barth, 
ibid., § 84.’ ' 

27. The ground-form qattol; besides the infinitives absolute Pi'el of the form P'tsp, also 
Ni3j? jealous (as well as N|p, an obscured form of qattdl, see e). 

28. The ground-form qitjul, Tt3p, e.g. 19X a coating of metal, DlV# requital, Ip# drink, 
fipltf detestable thing', with concrete meaning nap a disciple, n-TV strong', frequently in the 
plural in an abstract sense, as CP?ra reproach, filling (the induction of a priest), tran,] 
consolations, compassion, □’pan bereavement, D’rfi’tp dismissal, Eria# observance. 

Nouns with the Third Consonant repeated. 

29. The ground-form qat/al, e.g. 1)8,$ quiet, fem. n|58,# (with sharpening of the second 
Nun, in order to keep the preceding vowel short); 1^,1 green, plur. D’lJJp. 

30. The ground-form qa till, in Hebrew Ypipp; of this form are e.g. the infinitives Pi ’lei 
(prop. Pa ’lei), cf. § 55 d. 

31. The ground-form qatiiil; so the plur. Q’ma ridges (with sharpening of the Nun, as in 
No. 29). 

32. The ground-form qitial, in nn?9 a brood. 

33. The ground-form qutial, in jfQX, faint. 

34. The ground-form qatiit, e.g. a 1 ??? plunder, TpJO rain-storm, 1*1?$ glittering tapestry, 
Jer 43:10 Q e re; with attenuation of the a to i EPTIft? all that maketh black, Jb 3:5 (but the 
better reading is r V , p7p?). 

35. The ground-form qatiul, e.g. “in?# Jer 43:10 K e th.; a’DlDtfT adulteries. 

Nouns with the Second and Third Consonants repeated. 

36-39. Q e taltdl, q e tdltil, q e tdltul; q e tdltul, q e tdltol (in fem. and plur. often with the last 
consonant sharpened for the reason given in a above); cf. p9?90 crooked, nip’ppPD slippery 
places, nilpppi? cooked (ways); Vripn? tortuous; also words denoting colours, □]?]!$ (Lv 
13:42, 49 in pause) reddish, fem. ngtfaiS, plur. n'aiaiS; PPpP? greenish, plur. fem. n'ppippi?; 
q e talh't, H 9 ? 1 ? 9 very fair (to be read in Jer 46:20 for n 9 9n9 9 ); q e talM, npcfnpn# (fem.) blackish; 
po?0!$ a rabble (augmented from piDK collected). From a verb ’"9 with aphaeresis of the initial 
syllable Q’KXg.X offspring. Moreover, of the same form, probably, is npxixtj a trumpet (for 
rnSP^O, cf. § 55 e). Also in Is 2:20 ni“i9p?D i 1 ? is to be read instead of ni*i9 l (from the sing. 
np9p?n a digging or burrowing animal, perhaps the mole). But nipflp? opening, Is 61:1 (ed. 
Mant., Baer, Ginsb. nipTlp?), is an evident mistake due to dittography; read n'p? as in 42:7. 

Nouns in which the Whole (Biliteral) Stem is repeated. 

Naturally this class includes only isolated forms of the stems TV and V"V (on ni 9 ? 9 ,9 see § 
96 under H|). Thus:— 


40. a wheel, and, with attenuation of the first a to (from l 7 l 73>); fem. n'jn'pn 
anguish (from Vi3 or V’n); 133 (for kirkar) a talent ; cf. also 3313 a star (from kawkab, Arabic 
kaukab, for 3333), n'DOiip bands, for rt '3393; 7X77 probably a whirring locust. 

41. 3373 infin. Pilpel (prop. Palpit) from 713; fem. 37373 a hurling (from 713). 

42. 3 373 perhaps a ruby (for kadkud ), from 333. 

43. 3 P7i? the crown of the head (for qudqud), from 33p; fem. n’jG&'pa a skull (for gulgult), 
from 771,. 

44. T1“lT girded, from 77T; p13p3 a bottle, from pp3; a’7373 fattened birds{7). 

§ 85. Nouns with Preformatives and Afformatives. 

These include nouns which are directly derived from verbal form s having 
preformatives {Hiph 'it, Hoph 'al, Hithpa 'el, Niph 'al, &c.), as well as those which are 
formed with other preformatives (X, ’, a, 3, n), and finally those which are formed with 
afformatives. The quadriliterals and quinqueliterals also are taken in connexion with 
these formations, inasmuch as they arise almost always by the addition or insertion of 
one or two consonants to the triliteral stem. 

Nouns with Preformatives. 

45. Nouns with X prefixed. Cf. the substantives with X prosthetic (§ 19 m), such as 337TX 
arm (Jer 32:21, Jb 31:22; elsewhere always till); 5737X a finger, 3378 a locust, 777J8 fist 
(others mattock, or clod), 37ia$X or 37C(a$X a watch. In these examples the X is a ‘euphonic’ 
prefix (Barth, ibid., § 150 b); in other cases it is ‘essential’; cf. especially the adjectives, 3T3X 
deceitful, 7T9X cruel, 13’X perennial (for ’ aitan ) [=the Arab. ‘ elative ’, used for expressing the 
compar. and superl. degrees]. The fem. 373?X fragrant part 1 (of the meal-offering) is a nomen 
verbale of Hiph 'it, answering to the Aramaic infinitive of the causal stem ( ’Aph ’el), hence 
with suff. 337 3|X Lv 2:2, &c. 

46. Nouns with 3 prefixed. Besides the ordinary infinitives of Hiph 'it) 3p3 and 7 v 3 p 3 , of 
Niph 'al 73p3, 7'3p3 (for hinq), and of the conjugations formed with the prefix 33, this class 
also includes some rare nomina verbalia derived from Hiph 'it (cf. § 72 z), viz. 3733 
appearance (from 733), Is 3:9; 3333 a swinging (from 713), [Is 30:28; 3333 a rest-giving, Est 
2:18]; 3 1 7Sn deliverance (from 773), [Est 4:14 an Aram, form: cf. 37 T 3 Dn 5:20]; perhaps also 
73P3 palace, from haikal, unless it is borrowed from the Assyrian; see the Lexicon. Cf. also 
3pT33 Ezr 4:22. 

47. Nouns with 1 prefixed, as 7313 oil, 31p71 wallet, 71 lPr owl(7); from verbs 1 "V, e.g. Dip? a 
living thing, 713 1 a range', from a verb ’"17, 3’T an adversary. Of a different character are the 
many proper names which have simply adopted the imperfect form, as 3'py,’, p313, &c. 

48. Nouns with a prefixed. This preformative Mem, which is no doubt connected with ’a 
who, and 3a what (see § 37 and § 52 c), appears in a very large number of nouns, and serves 
to express the most varied modifications of the idea of the stem: ( 1 ) a subjective, when 
preformative of the participles Pi 'el, Hiph 'it, Hithpa 'el, and other active conjugations. (2) a 


1 1 Or perhaps more correctly with Jacob, ZAW. 1897, p. 79, ‘ declaration, ’ i.e. the 
part of the meal-offering which ‘announces the sacrifice and its object’. 



objective, when preformative of the participles Pu 'al, Hoph 'al, and other passive 
conjugations, as well as of numerous nouns. (3) a instrumental, as in nnpa a key, & c. (4) a 
local, as in Papa a drive for cattle, &c. 

As regards the formation of these nouns, it is to be remarked that the preformative a was 
originally in most cases followed by a short a. This a, however, in a closed syllable is 
frequently attenuated to i; in an open syllable before the tone it is lengthened to a (so also the 
^attenuated from a, is lengthened to e), and in pa shield (with suff. ’31, a) it even becomes 
unchangeable a. But in an open syllable which does not stand before the tone, the a 
necessarily becomes S e wd. 

The following forms are especially to be noticed: (a) ground-form maqtal, in Hebrew 
^apa, 1 e.g. '?ps a food-, fem. np'pa? kingdom, hp^N a a knife, nptoa (for npbpa by § 23 c) 
business', from a verb V'Q, tna a gift', from verbs V'Q, N^ia a going forth, atPia a seat', from verbs 
V'S, ap’a the best (from maitdb ); with , (or l) assimilated, VSa a bed', from verbs V'V, "jpa a 
screen, and with the shortening of the a under the preformative, iptf bitterness (from "iaa 
developed to a segholate), fem. na^a desolation', from a verb V’V, probably of this class is Qipa 
place, the a lengthened to a and obscured to 6 (Arabic maq&m); from verbs H"P, nt*pa 
appearance, ]y<S (for njSja) prop, intention, only in "|i?(fp on account of, in order that. 

(b) Ground-form miqtal (the usual form of the infin. Qal in Aramaic), Hebr. Papa, e.g. 
- 137 a (in Jer 2:31 also, where Baer requires P37a3, read with ed. Mant., Ginsburg, &c. 33733 ) a 
cattle-drive, fem. nanpa war, 11337a a chariot (with Sigh61 instead of Chut in constr. st. nptfpa 
Gn 41:43; cf. pnpp distance), nptftpa a watch', from verbs V"V, e.g. 30a surroundings (from mi- 
sab', /In the open syllable being lengthened to e; but cf. also p : iPa Is 33:4 as constr. state from 
pptP with sharpening of the first radical; cf. § 67 g); from verbs IT' 1 ?, njpa a possession, fem. 
n?pa. 

(c) Ground-form maqffl, Hebr. papa, e.g. lJ7$a a support (fem. HlVipa), papa a smith, P’ipi?, a 
a tithe', fem. bpippa a ruin', from a verb 1 "D, npita an overthrow, npsa a pillar, from verbs 37"37, 
l^a a shield', fem. n'PM a roll (from YpJ), npxa a curse (for m e ’irra from *nx); from a verb 1 "D, 
tfpia a snare (from mawqis). 

(d) Ground-form miqtil, Hebr. Papa, e.g. ippa mourning, n3]a an altar (place of 
sacrifice)', from a verb V"V, e.g. 30a (apa?) consessus; (e) ground-from maqtul, Hebr. 'p apa; 
fem. n'pdbs.a food, npdsipa wages; from a verb V"V, fem. nppa a covering (from ppp). Also 
from V"V, according to the Masora, Tii’a a refuge, with suffixes Pi?,a and ’•TO,a, plur. □Pi’.a, 
but, very probably, most if not all of these forms are to be referred to the stem T1V to flee for 
safety, and therefore should be written ’Tiva, &c. The form T'i?a, if derived from the stem Tii’, 
would mean stronghold. —Cf. also ppcfa faintness, developed to a segholate, probably from 
3 'ia, for marokh from 737 , like a na soundness of body, from nan. 

With a long vowel in the second syllable: (f) ground-form maqtal, with a always 
obscured to 6, e.g. Piopa want, nippa booty; from verbs V’17, e.g. PiM fear, fem. rnna and npi^a 
(with the 6 depressed to u in a toneless syllable; cf. § 27 n), rraina, &c., Is 22:5. (g) Ground- 
form miqtal, in Hebr. again Piapa, e.g. Pinpa a covert, Pi'iPpa a stumbling-block (cf. above 
under i, makhsela); fem. npdapa a fishing-net; (h) the ground-forms maqtil, miqtil (cf. n’pa) 


1 1 In n’p'ria.a Ct 5:16, Neh 8:10, the first syllable is artificially opened to avoid the 
cacophony; on the d of the second syllable cf. § 93 ee. 



are found only in participles Hiph 'it; the fem. n’VYpa, cheerfulness, is a denominative formed 
from a participle Hiph 'it; (i) ground-form maqtul, as ITS 1 ??? a garment. 

Rem. On a as preformative of the participles of all the conjugations except Qal and 
Niph 'al, cf. § 52 c. Many of these participles have become substantives, as npcfei snuffers, 
rrn$a destroyer, destruction. 

49. Nouns with 3 prefixed. Besides the participles Niph 'al (ground-form naqtal, still 
retained e.g. in Y7i3 for nawlad, but commonly attenuated to mqtdl, Hebr. Vop]) and the 
infi n itive Niph 'al of the form Vaj?3, the prefix 3 is found in a v Tn93 wrestlings, Gn 30:8, which 
is also to be referred to Niph 'al, and TT3 boiled pottage (stem TT). 

50. With Vi prefixed, e.g. ri3Cf?K> a flame. On this Saph 'el formation, cf. § 55 i. 

51. Nouns with n prefixed. Examples of this formation are numerous, especially from 
weak stems, for the purpose of strengthening them phonetically (see Barth, ibid., p. 283), and 
notably from verbs V'3 and V’V. They may be classified as follows:—( a ) the ground-form 
taqtdl in oapri ostrich (?); from verbs V'S, 3M>in a settler; fem. ripcfin expectation, nntfiri (from 
the Hiph 'it main) correction; from a verb ’"D, la’rt the south; from verbs V'0 and ITT, ITjin 
thanksgiving, and rnin law, both from Hiph 'it; from a verb V'D and N"7, niXXin issues; 
probably belonging to this class, from verbs V"V, confusion, and op<$ a melting away 
(developed from and Dap, from Y 1 ?? and DM). 

(b) Tiqtal, e.g. fem. rnx?ri and rCKSfen glory; from a verb H'Y, e.g. nipri hope; (c) taqtil, 
e.g. f 3IOT chequer work; fem. naipn deep sleep (probably from the Niph 'al DT)3); from a verb 
1"2, nnaip correction (from the Hiph 'it- stem, like the constr. st. plur. ni7*7ip generations); 
from verbs V'V, rfrnp praise, n’pap prayer (from the Pi 'el of the stems Vpn and V?9). 

With a long vowel in the second syllable: (d) tiqtal, as ainp the ocean, the deep (for 
tiham; in Assyrian the fem. tiamtu, constr. st. tiamat, is the usual word for sea), unless it is to 
be derived with Delitzsch, Prolegomena, p. 113, from the stem nnn; (e) t&qht (in Arabic the 
usual form of the infinitive of conjugation II. which corresponds to the Hebrew Pi 'el), e.g. 
from a verb n'Y, fem. JVprin completeness; rpapn increase, usury, with a parallel form JVapa; in 
a passive sense, T’a’pn a disciple; (f) Yapn, e.g. rnsp an apple (for tdnpu'h); very frequently 
used to form abstracts, e.g. Yajn a benefit (also Taj); from verbs V'V, npiap a treading down, 
HT3P a waving (like narip a lifting up, from the Hiph 'it stem), njT’Yp a longing, &c.; very 
frequently also as an abstract plural, e.g. niaspn perverseness, niJ’pnp guidance, a’TiaP 
bitterness, a’ainjp and niainjrt consolation; from a verb V'V, Q’3!tp toil. 

Nouns with Afformatives. 

52. Nouns with b affixed. Perhaps ^aipn amber{l), and probably Tpa iron, garden- 
land ( Nghol in both cases is probably a modification of the original a in the tone-syllable), 

V' i’pj bloom, cf. § 30 q.— According to Pratorius, ZDMG. 1903, p. 530 ff, al is an affix of 
endearment in the proper names JO’a, Tran ( little lizard ?) (also ^’rf’ps). 

53. Nouns with □ affixed. With an original dm as afformative, DTX vestibule (although the 
a in the sing, remains unchangeable), plur. trap, it; but in 033 a swarm of gnats, the □ is 
radical. With original afformative um, Q'T37 (also Q1V) naked (from IIV), plur. craTi’ Gn 3:7, 
parallel form aiay, plur. D’arii? Gn 2:25. —To this class also belong the adverbs in dm and dm, 


mentioned in § 100 g, and many proper names, as also DitfTip, and ptlpn {patronymic 

ptfCUb □ s'??, Q733, &c.; but for Qi’73 ransom (?), Nu 3:49, probably 377? is to be read. 

54. Nouns with l affixed. The 1 is added by means of a simple helping vowel in lycfj 
Canaan, and "pdax a finger nail ; more frequently the addition is made by means of a tone¬ 
bearing a, which in Hebrew is modified to S e ghol (as Upa axe ) or lengthened to a (but cf. also 
n’rf ns and rrrf 7i?); e.g. p3p a possession, a table, ppj? an offering. From an original a 
being changed into an obscure 6 we may probably explain such forms as p3X7 a pining away, 
p37,7 (also 13*1,7) a goad ; 7invpi hunger, from verbs H"b, pxa pride, pan noise, pin a vision', 
p’ptp a coat of mail', from a verb P'D, px ; ®a guile (the only instance with both a preformative 
and on afformative) * 1 ; very frequently from the simple stem with an unorganic sharpening of 
the second radical, e.g. p*l|T memorial, ppp destruction {constr. st. p*l3T and p 1 ??), &c.; cf. 
also pnn pregnancy (for '77) and § 93 uu; pbp\i? shame, for ppppp. Proper names occur with 
the termination un, as p7#?, § 86 g, and others. 

Rem. A large number of proper names now ending in n ’ or i" used to be classed as 
nouns originally formed with the affix p". The subsequent rejection of the final Nun seemed 
to be confirmed by the formp7J3, once used (Zc 12:11) for I'M (and conversely in Pr 27:20 
fCthibh H'738, Q e re ipas for p73t$ destruction), also by the fact that for n'S'btp the LXX give 
the form Eokcoprov or EaAmpcbv, and especially that in patronymics and tribal names (§ 86 h) 
a Nun appears before the termination i" as p'bpa Gilonite from n'ba and p'b’.ttf from n'b’$ 
(modem name Sailuri). Wetzstein, however (in Delitzsch’s Commentary on Job, 1st ed., p. 
599), explained the Nun in p7M as a secondary addition to the common old-Palestinian 
termination 6 (i!TT, 1317, Piai, &c.), and Barth ( Nominalbildung, § 224 b) has since shown the 
unsoundness of the prevailing view on other grounds: the rejection of the Nun would be much 
more likely to occur in the numerous appellatives in on than in proper names, and p'b 1 ,} and 
p'bplP are due to the necessity of avoiding, for euphonic reasons, such forms as gito-f sito-f 
&c.; cf. also pb,# from nbttf 


On the afformatives 1 ", 1 ~, rfl, n 1 ~, see below, § 86 h-1. 

Quadriliterals and Quinqueliterals. 

55. nn’73, barren, 'ibpbn a flint, and the fem heat, &c., have probably arisen from the 

insertion of a b; b'pn a locust, Q’77i? an axe, HBipo a branch, Ez 31:5 (verses 6, 8 nfi’p), 

(also D’SVi?) anxious thoughts, Opnp sceptre, from insertion of a 7, which is common 
in Aramaic. Cf., moreover, ttppD a sickle, "pap vine-blossom', with an initial 57, pbpS? a bat, 

W 3337 a spider, 7333 a mouse, 37 pv a scorpion, 1 &c.—Quinqueliteral, 3773V a f ro S- 

§ 86. Denominative Nouns. 


1 1 The plurals DpV). flowers, Ct 2:12, and QPtoap thorns appear to be formed directly 
from the singulars p] (cf. nip) and i£Pap with the insertion of an (which in '»p is 
obscured to on). See Noldeke, Mand. Gr., p. 169, Rem. 3; similarly, according to 
Hoffmann, ‘Einige phoniz. Inschriften, ’ p. 15 {Abh. der Gott. Ges. der Wiss., xxxvi), 
npin-TV wares, Ez 27:14, 16 from 31 3=1V V.- 

1 1 Derenbourg {REJ., 1883, p. 165) infers from the above examples and a comparison 
of the Arabic 'uSfur, sparrow (from Safara, to chirp), that 3 was especially employed 
to form quadriliteral names of animals. 



1. Such are all nouns formed immediately from another noun, whether the latter be 
primitive or derived from a verb, e.g. p» 7 j? eastern, immediately from 07 $ the east 
(verbal stem cnj? to be in front). 

2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume have already been given in 
§§84 and 85, since the denominatives, as secondary (although in some cases very 
old) forms, invariably follow the analogy of the verbal derivatives. As, for instance, 
the verbals with a prefixed a (§ 85 e to m) express the place, &c., of an action, so the 
deno mi natives with a local represent the place where a thing is found or its 
neighbourhood (see e). 

The most common forms of denominatives are— 

1. Those like the participle Qal (§ 84a s), e.g. "iV'ttf a porter, from "!V<$ a gate', "lp'3 a 
herdsman, from 1|73 a herd', cn'3 a vinedresser, from Op# a vineyard. 

2. Those like the form qattcil{§ 84b b), e.g. n ; $p an archer, from n$<j£ a bow. Both these 
forms (c and d) indicate customary occupations, inhering in the subject, like Greek nouns in 
xr|q, XEvq, e.g. 7 iokixr|(^, ypappaxeup. 

3. Nouns with a prefixed, denoting the place where a thing is (cf. § 85 e), or its 
neighbourhood, e.g. pVP a place offountains, from p(f; JpbipS the place about the feet, 
nitt^aa the place about the head, from WKT; ni^j?a (for HNt?i?a) a cucumber field, from 

cucumber. Cf. dgTiskrov from dpjiskop. 

4. Nouns with the ter mi n a tion ] - or p expressing adjectival ideas: payj? eastern, from 
□ 7 $; lilDK posterior, from "imt; pV’n exterior, from fin; probably also tnpb coiled, hence 
coiled animal, serpent, from np7 a winding', 1 JW 03 brazen, from n$cf 3 brass. Also abstracts, 
e.g. pill? blindness, from TV. Cf. § 85 u.— With a double termination {on or an with i) U ’ayx 
reddish, 'fVT. a knowing (spirit); p‘ V?V basilisk', nTpaq.P merciful [fem. plur.]. 

p appears to be used as a diminutive ending (cf. the Syriac p) in ptTx little man (in the 
eye), apple of the eye, from ttTt 1 ; on the other hand pS’Dtp adder, which was formerly 
regarded as a diminutive, is properly an adjectival form from 72 $ to rub (hence, as it were, a 
rubbing creature); in the same way plttp is a denominative from Tttf (=“iBb), properly upright 
{righteous people), and not a diminutive {pious little people, and the like); finally, pTJ.iV is 
not lunula, but an artificial moon (used as an ornament), and ETfTV not little neck, but 
necklace (from 1 X 1 V neck). Cf. Delitzsch on Ct 4:9. 


1 [' Cf. Barth, § 212; Konig, ii. 1, 413. Diminutives in Semitic languages are, 
however, most commonly formed by inserting a y after the second radical, e.g. Aram. 
XTTV, Syr. , Arab, a very young man, kulaib, a little dog, 

&c. Since Olshausen (§ 180), TVT a little (Is 28:10, 13, Jb 36:2) has commonly been 
regarded as an example of the same form, to which others have added crpT? Is 3:18 
(as though a foreign dialectical form for sumais, little sun), and pTat? 2 S 13:20, as a 
contemptuous diminutive form of pJ’ipK; cf. Ewald, § 167, W. Wright, Arab. Gramm 2 
i. § 269, De Lagarde, Nominalbildung, pp. 85-87, Konig. ii. 1, p. 143 f. The existence 
of the form in Hebrew is disputed by Barth, § 192 d.] 



5. Peculiar to denominatives is the ter mi nation 1 ", which converts a substantive into an 

adjective, and is added especially to numerals and names of persons and countries, in order to 
form ordinals, patronymics , and tribal names', e.g. ’’pjD footman, plur. n v 777 , from foot', 
npS cruel, ’133 strange, from 13(5 strangeness, ’POP lower, from nnoS below, fem. P’POP and 
rrnnri, plur. n 19 P0ri, ntolflfl; the sixth, from six ; 9 3Xi3 Moabite, from 3X13, plur. D’DkS, 

fem. n;38iS and rraxia, plur. ni’DSfiS; ’333 Hebrew, plur. Q ’333 and D’^V, fem. 77733 , plur. 
ni 5 333 ; Israelite, from 3x7i?7 When the original substantive is a compound, it is 
resolved again into two words, e.g. ’payn Benjamite, from paaa (cf. on the use of the article 
in such cases, § 127 d). 

Instead of 1 7 we find in a few cases (a) the ending 1 3 (as in Aram.), e.g. , 1 7' , 3 ( crafty, or, 
according to others, churlish) if it stands for v 7’37 and is not rather from a stem x3a or rfo; ’Pin 
white cloth. Is 19:9 in pause; perhaps also ’ 3 'a a swarm of locusts. Am 7:1 (’glia Na 3:17); 
hardly ’nir.M Is 38:20, Hb 3:19; but certainly in proper names as v 3rn (ferreus ) Barzillai; 2 
and (b) n 7 , arising from ay, in belonging to fire (tt>N), i.e. a sacrifice offered by fire', TO 1 ? 
(prop, milky) the storax-shrub, Arabic lubnay. 

6 . Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of ffl, rtf’ 7 ] (§ 95 t), cf. our 

ter mi nations -dom, -hood, -ness, e.g. TNffi youth, kingdom (the omission of the Dages in 

3 shows that the f ’wd is weakened from a full vowel; on malik as underlying the present form 
717$ cf. § 84a a); niaa’pK widowhood, from 7378 widower, rU37N widow. In Aram, this fem. 
ending m (or 1 with rejection of the n) is a common termination of the infinitive in the derived 
conjugations (cf., as substantival infinitives of this kind, tTO3#3 the announcing, Ez 24:26, 
and mianpn the making of a league, Dn 11:23); in Hebr. m as a termination to express 
abstract ideas (including some which appear to be directly derived from the verbal stem, as 
ni '730 folly, a heating ') becomes more common only in the later books. It is affixed to 

adjectives ending in T(see above, h) in mnpx cruelty, and ni’aaip upright position (Lv 26:13, 
used adverbially). 

The ending rr 7 is found earlier, e.g. in JVlNt? remainder, rp'^fO principium, from 
tt>N7=tt>N ’1 (head)princeps. The term in ation 6th seems to occur in 01333 wisdom (in Pr 1:20, 
9:1, joined to a singular, so also 01333 Pr 14:1, where, probably, 01333 should likewise be 
read) and in 017713 Ec 1:17, &c., with the parallel form 0177i3 Ec 10:13. 

§ 87. Of the Plural. 

Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 426 ff., and on the feminines, p. 441 ff.; M. Lambert, 

‘Remarques sur la formation du pluriel hebreu, ’ REJ. xxiv. 99 ff, and ‘Les anomalies du 

pluriel des noms en Hebreu, ’ REJ. xliii. 206 ff; P. Lajciak, Die Plural- u. Dualendungen 

im semit. Nomen, Lpz. 1903; J. Barth, ‘Beitrage zur Pluralbildung des Semit.,’ ZDMG. 

1904, p. 431 ff., i. ‘the ai of the constr. st.’ 

1. The regular plural termination for the masculine gender is □’ ", always with the 
tone, e.g. DID horse, plur. D’DID horses', but also very often written defectively □ 7 1 , 
especially when in the same word one of the vowel letters, 1 or ’, precedes, e.g. Gn 
1:21 QT30. Nouns in 1 7 1 make their plural in D” - , e.g. ’“Di? a Hebrew, plur. n’nrii? (Ex 
3:18); but usually contraction takes place, e.g. D’TlDS?; D’llD* crimson garments, from ’IlDf 


2 1 On 9 7 as an old fem. ending, see above, § 80 1. 

1 1 [See a complete list of instances in Konig, Lehrgebaude, ii. 1, p. 205 fi] 
REJ. REJ. = Revue des Etudes Juives. Paris, 1880 ff. 



Nouns in n : lose this termination when they fake the plural ending, e.g. rtf n seer, 
plur. EPT 'n (cf. § 75 h).—In regard to the loss of the tone from the n " in the two old 
plurals □;<£ water and CP<£$ heaven, cf. § 88 d and § 96. 

The termination a 1 " is sometimes assumed also by feminines (cf. D’tP women, § 

96 under rviZ/N; npw years, from raw; nprn ewes, from ini), so that an indication of 
gender is not necessarily implied in it (cf. also below, m-p).—On the use of this 
termination a 1 - to express abstract, extensive, and intensive ideas, cf. § 124. 

The ending im is also common in Phoenician, e.g. mix Sidoniv, Assyrian has dni (ace. to 
P. Haupt originally ami, cf. § 88 d); Aramaic has in; Arabic una (nominative) and iha (in the 
oblique cases, but in vulgar Arabic in is also used for the nominative); Ethiopic an. Cf. also 
the verbal ending p in the 3rd plur. perf. (§ 44 1) and in the 3rd and 2nd plur. impf. (§ 47 m). 1 

Less frequent, or only apparent terminations of the plur. masc. are— 

(a) p ", as in Aramaic, 2 found almost exclusively in the later books of the O. T. (apart 
from the poetical use in some of the older and even the oldest portions), viz. ppbzp kings, Pr 
31:3, pfT.S 1 K 11:33, Tpl the guard, 2 K 11:13, pl?n wheat, Ez 4:9; defectively pit islands, 
Ez 26:18; pa; days, Dn 12:13. Cf. also pp carpets, Ju 5:10, in the North-Palestinian song of 
Deborah, which also has other linguistic peculiarities; p»37 heaps. Mi 3:12 (before n; cf. § 44 
k); pVa words (from the really Aram, npa), Jb 4:2, and twelve other places in Job (beside □ 1 '?a, 
ten times in Job); further, p’n Jb 24:22, pins 31:10, and paaittf La 1:4, pan 4:3. —The 
following forms are doubtful: 

(b) 1 " (with the □ rejected, as, according to some, in the dual ’T for Ez 13:18, cf. § 

88 c), e.g. ’?a stringed instruments, Ps 45:9 for Q’la (unless it is to be so written) 3 ; ’ay peoples, 
Ps 144:2, and, probably, also La 3:14 (in 2 S 22:44 it may be taken as ’as? my people', cf. in the 
parallel passage Ps 18:44 ay; also in Ct 8:2 the z of Pan is better regarded as a suffix)', see 
also 2 S 23:8 as compared with 1 Ch 11:11 , and on the whole question Gesenius, 
Lehrgebaude, p. 524 ff. More doubtful still is— 

(c) , : (like the constr. state in Syriac), which is supposed to appear in e.g. pto princes, Ju 
5:15 (perhaps my princes is intended: read either the constr. st. plft, which also has good 
authority, or with LXX triip); for '01 pill Jer 22:14 (according to others dual, see § 88 c, or a 
loan word, cf. ZA. iii. 93) read pso Vjftn. On pia and pin, which have also been so explained, 
see above, § 86 i.— pitip Is 20:4 (where the right reading is certainly pwq) must be intended 
by the Masora either as a singular with the formative syllable 1 : =bareness or, more probably, 
as a constr. st. with the original termination ay (cf. § 89 d) to avoid the harsh combination 


1 1 On the connexion between all these endings see Dietrich’s Abhandl. zur hebr. 
Gramm., Leipzig, 1846, p. 51 ff; Halevy, REJ. 1888, p. 138 ff. [cf. also Driver, 
Tenses, § 6, Obs. 2], 

2 2 So also always in the Mesa' inscription, e.g. line 2 ptfbw thirty, line 4 p*7» kings', 
line 5 pi p 1 many days, &c. 

3 3 According to some this i is simply due to a neglect of the point (§ 5 m), which in 
MSS. and elsewhere marked the abbreviation of the plur. ending. 

ZA. ZA. = Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete, ed. by C. Bezold. Lpz. 


1886 ff. 



h a sufe set 4 ', in ’TliJ the Lord (prop, my lord, from the plur. majestatis, a’3'7S lord), the ay was 
originally a suffix, § 135 q. 

(d) □ 7 a supposed plural ending in □|3=Q 1 33 gnats (or lice), and □j’O ladder (supposed by 
some to be a plur. like our stairs)', but cf. on the former, § 85 t. 

2. The plural termination of the feminine gender is generally indicated by the 
termination ni (often written defectively 'rr, e.g. nVnp song of praise, psalm, plur. 
niVnri (only in post-biblical Hebrew D’VnFi, as in the headings of the printed editions, 
as well as niVnri "I9df the Book of Psalms)-, rQ(fx a letter, plur. ni"i|X; 1K3 a well, plur. 
ni"lX3. Feminines in n 1 - form their plural in ni s 7, e.g. an Egyptian woman, plur. 

and those in m either make ni s “, as kingdom, plur. Dn 8:22 (cf. 

ni 3 3p cells, Jer 37:16), or are inflected like testimonies (pronounced 'edh e woth 
for 'edhuwoth). 

It is only from a mi stake or disregard of these feminine endings nr and n 1 7 that some 
words ending with them form their plural by the addition of □’ 7 or ni", e.g. nrq spear, plur. 
nrmo and ninrq; nrt whoredom, plur. arraj (by the side of D , 3 ! 0f); □ i n^??8 widowhood-, 
nin’nt? pits, nine? amulets (if connected with Assyr. kasu, to bind), & c. 

The termination -oth stands primarily for -dth (which is the form it has in Arab., Eth., in 
the constr. st. of Western Aramaic, in Eastern Syriac, and also in Assyrian; on the change of a 
into an obscure 6, see § 9 q). On the other hand, it is doubtful whether this dth is to be 
regarded as a lengthened and stronger form of the singular fern, ending dth (cf. § 80 b). 

How the changeable vowels of a noun are shortened or become S^wa in 
consequence of the addition of the plural endings is explained in §§ 92-5. 

3. Words which in the singular are used both as masculine and feminine (§ 122 d), 
often have in the plural parallel form s with the masculine and feminine terminations, 
e.g. 39 cloud, plur. tray and Dim?; and each form may be treated either as masculine or 
feminine, according to the usage of the particular word.—But even those words, of 
which the gender is invariable, sometimes have both plural forms, e.g. nil masc. a 
generation, plur. CP*vn and JThiT; fem. a year, plur. and nw (see the Rem.). 
In these words the gender of both plural forms remains the same as in the singular, 
e.g. nx masc. a lion, plur. ninx muse., Zp 3:3, nilil muse., Jb 42:16. 

Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms of the same word. 
Thus, era; days, D’® years are the usual, but nia; (only twice, in the constr. st. Dt 32:7, Ps 
90:1 5) and ni3W (also only in the constr. st. and before suffixes) are rarer poetic forms. 

A difference of meaning appears in several names of members of the body, the dual (see 
§ 88) denoting the living members themselves, while the plur. in ni expresses something like 
them, but without life (§ 122 u), e.g. n’Cb hands, nil; artificial hands, also e.g. the arms of a 
throne; trcfc) hands, nis? handles (Lat. manubria); nv&foot, niai’3 artificial feet (of the ark), 
□idii? horns, nfili? horns (of the altar); ertf? eyes, niP^ fountains', cf. also Q’inX lions, nipx the 


4 4 Pratorius, ZDMG. 1903, p. 525, regards ’Diiz/q as an instance of the affix of 
endearment (cf. ’ainx, ’aihs) transferred to an appellative, but such an explanation is 
rendered unlikely by the meaning of this isolated instance. 



figures of lions on Solomon’s throne, "l»Fi palm, rp'a.fi a palm-like column, plur. nn'H.n and 

niYan. 

4, A considerable number of masculines form their plural in ni, while many 
feminines have a plural in CP The gender of the singular, however, is as a rule 
retained in the plural. 

Undoubted instances of masculines with (masculine) plural in Di" are: 3X father, nsix 
treasure, *1N'3 and 113 cistern, 3JT tail, dream, X ; D3 throne, 3 1 ? and 33 1 ? heart, nf? tablet, 
fcf and rfrcf night, n3ta altar, nipa place, IXh skin-bottle, 13 lamp, nil? skin, 31? voice, inpip 
table, Uf name, "lDilP trumpet. 

Feminines ending in n ~ which take in the plural the ter mi nation □’ " are n’pN terebinth, 
na’X terror (but also nia’X), Ti'72'j a cake of figs, nan wheat, nja 1 ? a brick, n’pa (only in poetry) a 
word, nxt? sea, a dry measure, ITTOip barley, and the following names of animals rniap a bee 
and nji 1 a dove; also, for CPr3 fem. eggs, a singular nX’3 is to be assumed, na^fc? sheaf and njltf 
year (see above, n) take both a 1 " and ni; cf. finally ripdiniP an ear of corn, plur. Q 1 '?3B’, and 
without the fem. ter mi nation in the singular itfJCpS concubine, plur. crab’? 1 ,?. 

5, A strict distinction in gender between the two plural endings is found, in fact, 
only in adjectives and participles, e.g. rplio boni, niaio bonae, trbtYp muse., nibtT p 
fem. So also in substantives of the same stem, where there is an express distinction of 
sex, as tPiQ filii, nta filiae ; tP 37?5 reges, niDhp reginae. 

Rem. 1. In some few words there is added to the plural ending ni a second (masculine) 
plural termination (in the form of the constr. st. ’ 7 , cf. § 89 c), or a dual ending □’ cf, e.g. na3 
a high place, plur. nias, constr. st. ’1113,3 (also ’113,3 bdm°the, Is 14:14, Jb 9:8, &c., sometimes 
as Q e re to the K e thibh ’ma3; see § 95 o); ’n'tthina from Saul’s head, 1 S 26:12; nain wall, 
plur. niain moenia, whence dual D’cS'ain double walls. This double indication of the plural 
appears also in the connexion of suffixes with the plural ending ni (§ 91 m). 

2. Some nouns are only used in the singular (e.g. cnx man, and collectively men); a 
number of other nouns only in the plural, e.g. crna men (the old sing, ina is only preserved in 
proper names, see § 90 o; in Eth. the sing, is met, man); some of these have, moreover, a 
singular meaning (§ 124 a), as nus face. In such cases, however, the same form can also 
express plurality, e.g. CT3| means also faces, Gn 40:7, Ez 1:6; cf. crn'Ps God, and also gods 
(the sing. n'Ps, a later formation from it, occurs only ten times, except in Job forty-one and in 
Daniel four times). 


§ 88, Of the Dual. 

Cf. the literature on the Semitic dual in Griinert, Die Begriffs-Praponderanz und die 

Bugle apotiori im Altarub. (Wien, 1886), p. 21; Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 455 ff. 

1, The dual is a further indication of number, which originated in early times. In 
Hebrew, however, it is almost exclusively used to denote those objects which 
naturally occur in pairs (see e). The dual termination is never found in adjectives, 
verbs, or pronouns. In the noun it is indicated in both genders by the termination tp cf 
appended to the ground-form , 1 e.g. cptf; both hands, nrcfi 1 two days. In the feminine 


1 1 On dual endings appended to the plural see § 87 s and § 95 o at the beginning. 



the dual termination is always added to the old ending ath (instead of n '), but 
necessarily with d (since it is in an open syllable before the tone), thus D’tf 7 , e.g. HDiP 
lip, cpd?? both lips. From a feminine with the ending n ; cf, e.g. (from nhust) 
the dual is formed like D’C^m double fetters. 

With nouns which in the singular have not a feminine ending, the dual ter mi nation 
is likewise really added to the ground-form; but the latter generally undergoes certain 
changes in consequence of the shifting of the tone, e.g. IJS wing (ground-form 
kanaph ), dual CP<&3, the first a becoming f'wd, since it no longer stands before the 
tone, and the second d being lengthened before the new tone-syllable. In 1 K 16:24, 2 
K 5:23b the form trdps (which should be D’tfss) evidently merely points to the 
constr. st. np3, which would be expected before qotf; cf. cpgiss in 2 K 5:23 a, and on 
the syntax see § 131 d. In the segholate forms (§ 84a a) the dual ending is mostly 
added to the ground-form, e.g. foot (ground-form rag/), dual cf., however, 

D’dpi? (only in the book of Daniel), as well as cpdpj? from ‘fttjf horn, and n’dr? from ’n? 
cheek (as if from the plurals ninp, EPn’p).—A feminine dual of an adjective used 
substantially occurs in Epqfi’pXi? a sluggish pair (of hands) Ec 10:18 from the sing, 
bxy. 


Rem. 1. Certain place-names were formerly reckoned as dual-forms (so in earlier editions 
of this Grammar, and still in Konig’s Lehrgebdude, ii. 437), viz.— (a) those in p cf and 1 ~, 
e.g. pd’t Gn 37 17a (locative npgi'P, but in 176 Igi'f), and in'? 2 K 6:13; pppp Jos 21:32, 
identical with Q?GS’ 7 i? in 1 Ch 6:61 (cf. also the Moabite names of towns in the Mesa' 
inscription, line 10 imp = Hebrew □’(f’pp; line 30 irfal m = n’3 Jer 48:22; lines 31, 

32 pmn=a?<fh’n Is 15:5, &c.); ( b ) in a ~, Jos 15:34 ary, 3 (= Q’rfy Gn 38:21). The view that ~ 
1 and a ~ arise from a contraction of the dual terminations p cf (as in Western Aramaic, cf. also 
nom. ani, accus. aini, of the dual in Arabic) and a 1 cf seemed to be supported by the Mesa'; 
inscription, where we find (line 20) inxa two hundred = poSxa, Hebrew D’GSxa. But in many of 
these supposed duals either a dual sense cannot be detected at all, or it does not agree at any 
rate with the nature of the Semitic dual, as found elsewhere. Hence it can hardly be doubted 
that p cf and a; cf in these place-names only arise from a subsequent expansion of the 
ter mi nations ] ~ and a p so Wellhausen, Jahrbiicher fur Deutsche Theologie, xxi. 433; 

Philippi, ZDMG. xxxii. 65 £; Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 319, note 5; Strack, Kommentarzur 
Genesis, p. 135. The strongest argument in favour of this opinion is that we have a clear case 
of such an expansion in the Q e re perpetuum (§ 17 c) n’dtiPT for aPiprp (so, according to 
Strack, even in old MSS. of the Misna; cf. Urusalim in the Tel-el-Amama tablets, and the 
Aramaic form nWIT): similarly in the Aramaic pdl^tP = for the Hebrew plpjiP 
Samaria. —We may add to this list EPCji98, a’d.3,3 the river country (in the Tel-el- Am ama 
letters narima, na’rima ), D’di^a Egypt, Phoenician DIXS; also the words denoting time, tpdrp'K 
midday (Mesa' inscription, line 15 Qinx), and perhaps □’dpi' in the evening, if the regular 
expression D’dpy.rrpl Ex 12:6, 16:12, &c., is only due to mistaking □;dp5? for a dual: LXX 
7ipO<; Eonepav, TO SerAavov, 0\|/s and only in Lv 23:5 dvd peoov xtOv EarcepwCOv. The Arabs 
also say el 'isa ’an, the two evenings, cf. Kuhn’s Literaturblatt, iii. 48. 

Instead of the supposed dual’T Ez 13:18 read n’d- On pV?n (generally taken to be a 
double window) Jer 22:14, see above, § 87 g. 





2. Only apparently dual-forms (but really plural) are the words □’<£ water and □?<£» 
heaven. According to P. Haupt in SBOT. (critical notes on Isaiah, p. 157, line 18 ff.), they are 
to be derived from the old plural forms (found in Assyrian) mami, samami, whence the Hebr. 
□’a, D’aw arose by inversion of the i mami, maimi, maim. It is simpler, however, to suppose 
that the primitive singulars may and samay , when they took the plural of extension (§ 124 b), 
kept the tone on the ay, thus causing the im (which otherwise always has the tone, § 87 a) to 
be shortened to im. Cf. the analogous formations, Arab, tardaina, 2nd fern. sing, imperf. of a 
verb v 'b, for tarday + iha, corresponding to taqtulma in the strong verb; also bibl.-Aram. i<Sm 
the abs. st. plur. of the ptcp. Qal of nj| ( v 'b), which otherwise always ends in in with the tone, 
e.g. in the ptcp. Qal of the strong verb, }TQJ sacrificing. 

2. The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in the numerals 2, 12, 200, 
&c. (see § 97), practically to those objects which are by nature or art always found in 
pairs, especially to the double members of the body (but not necessarily so, cf. era At 
and nl3?‘"lf arms, never in the dual), e.g. trdr both hands, EPdjx both ears, □?<&* teeth 
(of both rows), also a pair of sandals, Q)dfX,A a pair of scales, Lat. bilanx, &c.; 

or things which are at least thought of as forming a pair, e.g. rPtSi * 1 two (successive) 
days, Lat. biduum; Dd&5# two weeks', two years (in succession), Lat. biennium', 

EPtfftX two cubits} 

In the former case the dual may be used for a plural, either indefinite or defined by a 
numeral, where it is thought of in a double arrangement, e.g. 573? X four feet, Lv 11:23; 

EPGjj! VV six wings (i.e. three pairs), Is 6:2, Ez 1:6; even EP(f 37 seven eyes, Zc 3:9, 
cndbaA? all knees, Ez 7:17; EPtfyb? all hands, Ez 21:12; EPOS'??? cymbals, Ezr 3:10; ETCS?# 
double-hooks, Ez 40:43.— To express a certain emphasis the numeral two is used with the 
dual, as in Ju 16:28, Am 3:12.— See some other remarks on the use of the dual in § 87 o and 
s. 


It is not impossible that Hebrew at an earlier period made a more extensive and freer use 
of the dual, and that the restrictions and limitations of its use, mentioned above, belong to a 
relatively later phase of development. The Arabic literary language forms the dual in the 
noun, pronoun, and verb, almost as extensively as the Sanskrit or Greek; but in modem 
Arabic it has almost entirely disappeared in the verb, pronoun, and adjective. The Syriac has 
preserved it only in a few stereotyped forms, with which such duals as the Latin duo, ambo, 
octo may be compared. In the same way, the dual of the Sanskrit is lost in the modem Indian 
languages, and its full use in Old Slavonic has been restricted later, e.g. in Bohemian, just as 
in Hebrew, to pairs, such as hands, feet, eyes, ears. On the Germanic dual, see Grimm’s 
Gramm., 2nd ed., i. p. 814. 

§ 89. The Genitive and the Construct State. 

Philippi, Wesen und Ursprungdes Stat. Constr. im Hebr...., Weimar, 1871, p. 98 ff: on 
which cf. Noldeke in the Gott. Gel. Anzeigen, 1871, p. 23.—Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 
459 ff. 


SBOT. SBOT. = Sacred Books of the Old Testament, ed. by P. Haupt. Lpz. and 
Baltimore, 1893 ff. 

1 1 But for a? Db7 Pr 28:6, 18 (which the Masora takes as two roads leading from the 
cross-ways) CP377 is to be read. 



1. The Hebrew language no longer makes a living use of case-endings, 1 but either 
has no external indication of case (this is so for the nominative, generally also for the 
accusative ) or expresses the relation by means of prepositions (§ 119), while the 
genitive is mostly indicated by a close connexion (or interdependence) of the Nomen 
regens and the Nomen rectum. That is to say, the noun which as genitive serves to 
define more particularly an immediately preceding Nomen regens, remains entirely 
unchanged in its form. The close combination, however, of the governing with the 
governed noun causes the tone first of all to be forced on to the latter , 2 and the 
consequently weakened tone of the former word then usually involves further changes 
in it. These changes to some extent affect the consonants, but more especially the 
vocalization, since vowels which had been lengthened by their position in or before 
the tone-syllable necessarily become shortened, or are reduced to S?wa (cf. § 9 a, c, k; 
§ 27 e-m); e.g. 137 word, 3’“'7^ 737 word of God (a sort of compound, as with us in 
inverted order, God’s-word, housetop, landlord)', 7? hand, 7’ T?(fn the hand of the 
king', Q 1 737 words, 337 , 737 the words of the people. Thus in Hebrew only the noun 
which stands before a genitive suffers a change, and in grammatical language is said 
to be dependent, or in the construct state, while a noun which has not a genitive after 
it is said to be in the absolute state. It is sufficiently evident from the above that the 
construct state is not strictly to be regarded as a syntactical and logical phenomenon, 
but rather as simply phonetic and rhythmical, depending on the circumstances of the 
tone. 

Very frequently such interdependent words are also united by Maqqeph (§ 16 a); this, 
however, is not necessary, but depends on the accentuation in the particular case. On the 
wider uses of the constr. st. see the Syntax, § 130. 

2, The vowel changes which are occasioned in many nouns by the construct state 
are more fully described in §§ 92-5. But besides these, the terminations of the noun in 
the construct state sometimes assume a special form. Thus: 

(a) In the construct state, plural and dual, the termination is 1 :, e.g. S’pID horses, 
n'37? ’DID the horses of Pharaoh', 3’rf3 eyes, T?(£n XT the eyes of the king. 

Rem. The 1 " of the dual has evidently arisen from 1 : (cf. 3’7Cf), but the origin of the 
ter mi nation 1 ~ in the constr. st. plur. is disputed. The Syriac constr. st. in ay and the form of 
the plural noun before suffixes (’DID, VCflO, &c., § 91 h) would point to a contraction of an 
original 1 ~, as in the dual. But whether this ay was only transferred from the dual to the plural 
(so Olshausen, and Noldeke, Beitr. zur sem. Sprachwiss., Strassb. 1904, p. 48 ffi), or is to be 
regarded as the abstract, collective termination, as in 7 ;Tn (see f) and ’7in (so Philippi, ThLZ. 
1890, col. 419; Barth, ZDMG. 1904, p. 431 ffi), must be left undecided. 


1 1 On some remains of obsolete case-endings see § 90. 

2 2 The same phenomenon of the tone may also be easily seen in other languages, 
when two words are closely connected in a similar way. Observe, for example, in 
German the natural stress on the last word in ‘der Thron des Konigs though here the 
other order of the words (inadmissible in Hebrew) ‘ des Konigs Throrf exhibits the 
same peculiarity. 

ThLZ. ThLZ. = Theologische Literaturzeitung, ed. by E. Schurer. Lpz. 1876 ffi 



(b) The original n : is regularly retained as the feminine termination in the 
construct state sing, of those nouns which in the absolute state end in n ~, e.g. n3?Q 
queen, N3# n3?Q the queen of Sheba. But the feminine endings n ; cf, n : cf, and also 
the plural ni", remain unchanged in the construct state. 

(c) Nouns in n : (cf. § 75 e) from verbs n"7 (§ 93, Paradigm III c) form their 
constr. st. in n ", e.g. n$'"l seer, constr. HX'"l. If this n : is due to contraction of the 
original 1 * ", with n added as a vowel letter, we may compare ’7, constr. ’7 sufficiency, 
’n, constr. ’n life', X’3, (’a), constr. N’J (’5,) valley. 

On the terminations i and 1 - in the constr. st. see § 90. 

§ 90. Real and Supposed Remains of Early Case-endings, it ~ local, •? in compound 
proper names, 5 and i in the Construct State. 

K. U. Nylander, Om Kasusdndelserna i Hebraiskan, Upsala, 1882; J. Barth, ‘Die 

Casusreste im Hebr.,’ ZDMG. liii. 593 ff. 

1. As the Assyrian and old Arabic distinguish three cases by special endings, so 
also in the Hebrew noun there are three endings which, in the main, correspond to 
those of the Arabic. It is, however, a question whether they are all to be regarded as 
real remnants of former case-endings, or are in some instances to be explained other¬ 
wise. It can hardly be doubted (but cf. h, Rem.) that the (locative) termination n ~ is a 
survival of the old accusative termination a, and that 1 in certain compound proper 
names is the old sign of the nominative. The explanation of the zlas an old genitive 
sign, which, as being no longer understood in Hebrew, was used for quite different 
purposes, and the view that i is a form of the nominative termination % are open to 
grave doubts. 

In Assyrian the rule is that u marks the nominative, i the genitive, and a the accusative , 1 
‘in spite of the many and various exceptions to this rule which occur’ (Delitzsch, Assyrische 
Gramm., § 66). Similarly, the Arabic case-endings in the fully declined nouns ( Triptotes ) are: 
-u for the nominative, -i for the genitive, and -a for the accusative; in the Diptotes the ending - 
a represents the genitive also. In modem Arabic these endings have almost entirely 
disappeared, and if they are now and then used, as among the Beduin, it is done without 
regularity, and one is interchanged with another (Wallin, in ZDMG. v, p. 9, xii, p. 874; 
Wetzstein, ibid., xxii, p. 113 f., and especially Spitta, Gramm, des arab. Vulgardialekts von 
Agypten, Lpz. 1880, p. 147 ff.). Even as early as the Sinaitic inscriptions, their regular use is 
not maintained (Beer,Studia Asiatica, iii. 1840, p. xviii; Tuch, ZDMG. iii. 139 f.). Ethiopic 
has preserved only the -a (in proper names -ha), which is, however, still used for the whole 
range of the accusative, and also (the distinction of case being lost) as a termination of the 
constr. st. to connect it with a following genitive. 

2. As remarked above, under a, the accusative form is preserved in Hebrew most 
certainly and clearly in the (usually toneless) ending n ~, originally a, as in the old 
Arabic accusative. This is appended to the substantive: 


1 1 This rule is almost always observed in the Tell-el-Amama letters (see § 2 f); cf. the 

instances cited by Barth, 1. c., p. 595, from Winckler’s edition. 



(a) Most commonly to express direction towards an object, or motion to a placer, 

2 e.g. seaward, westward, eastward, njitfx northward, rvrcftZ/X to Assyria, 
np<£3 to Babylon, npi<£ (from in) to the mountain, Gn 14:10, n:n(d to the earth, nri’d to 
the house, nndpfl to Tirzah (n^pri) 1 K 14:17, &c., nnqfo to Gaza (n-TS7) Ju 16:1; with 
the article rndn to the mountain, nri’dn into the house, rnpGfn into the chamber, 1 K 
1:15; rf^dkn 3 into the tent, Gn 18:6, &c.; similarly with adverbs, as Had thither, rod 
whither?-, even with the constr. st. before a genitive ^OV nri’d into Joseph’s house, Gn 
43:17, 24; 3jd"n toward the land of the south, Gn 20:1; to the land of 

Egypt, Ex 4:20; pipdp rndpp to the wilderness of Damascus, 1 K 19:15; ’Ppd ndpf» 
toward the sun-rising, Dt 4:41; and even with the plural n£P'7tp3 into Chaldea, Ez 
11:24; towards the heavens. 

Rem. The above examples are mostly rendered definite by the article, or by a following 
genitive of definition, or are proper names. But cases like na<£ rncf, nn?d show that the 
locative form of itself possessed a defining power. 

lb) In a somewhat weakened sense, indicating the place where something is or 
happens (cf. § 118 d), e.g. in Mahanaim, 1 K 4:14; nad there (usually thither, 

see c), Jer 18:2, cf. 2 K 23:8, and the expression to offer a sacrifice nndran, properly 
towards the altar for on the altar. On the other hand, np<$3 Jer 29:15, and npd? Hb 
3:11, are to be regarded as ordinary accusatives of direction, to Babylon, into the 
habitation-, also expressions like njids nx? the quarter towards the north, Jos 15:5 (at 
the beginning of the verse, na 7 <jf P13} the border toward the east), cf. 18:15, 20, Ex 
26:18, Jer 23:8. 

(c) The original force of the ending n 7 is also disregarded when it is added to a 
substantive with a preposition prefixed (cf. also nM"7V how long?), and this not only 
after p, '78 or ~TJ (which are easily explained), e.g. npydp upwards, HE dip downwards, 
npidtpp to Sheol, Ps 9:18; HpdfpS? unto Aphek, Jos 13:4, nftdkn -, 78 toward the north, 
Ez 8:14, cf. Ju 20:16; but also after 3, and even after ip, e.g. rmd? in the south, Jos 
15:21, cf. Ju 14:2, 1 S 23:15, 19, 31:13, 2 S 20:15, Jer 52:10; np<&» from Babylon, Jer 
27:16; cf. 1:13, Jos 10:36, 15:10, Ju 21:19, Is 45:6. 

Rem. Old locative forms (or original accusatives) are, according to the Masora, still to be 
found in 


2 2 On this meaning of the accusative see the Syntax, § 118 d, and cf. the Latin 
accusative of motion to a place, as in Romam profectus est, domum reverti, rus ire. 

3 3 n PniKH in Baer’s text, Gn 18:6, is an error, according to his preface to Isaiah, p. 
v. 



(< a ) n’p’tf, in pause tivfS, the usual word in prose for night, which is always construed as 
masculine. The nominative of this supposed old accusative 1 appeared to be preserved in the 
form b'6, only used in poetry, Is 16:3, constr. st. b'b (even used for the absol. st. in pause Is 
21:11). Most probably, however, rbft is to be referred, with Noldeke and others, to a 
reduplicated form fr 1 ?; cf. especially the western Aramaic Xtyb, Syr. lilya, &c.—Another 
instance is HfiK&p something, probably from mxip, ma spot, point, generally with a 
negati ve=nothing. Similarly iTCTid Is 8:23 and (in pause) Jb 34:13, nncfto Ho 8:7, and the 
place-name n?3<f 1 Ch 6:63, might be explained as accusatives. Elsewhere, however, the 
toneless n ~ can be regarded only as a meaningless appendage, or at the most as expressing 
poetic emphasis; thus rnncf (in pause) Jb 37:12; nmdn death, Ps 116:15; xrrm Ps 116:14, 
18; 7\bt](f stream, Ps 124:4; rfrdiynn amber, Ez 8:2 [in 1:4 ^a^nn, cf. § 80 k], &c. In Jos 15:12 
nadl is probably only a scribal error (dittography). In Ju 14:18 instead of the quite unsuitable 
poetic word npTiflfn (towards the sun??) read as in 15:1 rnjcfn to the bride-chamber. 

(b) In the termination nn (f often used in poetry with feminines, viz. nnd’X terror (=na’N), 
Ex 15:16; nndn? help (=n7|V), Ps 44:27, 63:8, 94:17; nndw? salvation (=nyiBlj), Ps 3:3, 80:3, 
Jon 2:10; unrighteousness (=n i 7)V), Ez 28:15, Ho 10:13, Ps 125:3; nnd V Ps 92:16 iCth. 
Jb 5:16; nncfa Ps 120:1; nnd 1 ?? darkness, Jb 10:22; nndran Jer 11:15 is corrupt, see the LXX 
and Commentaries. These cases are not to be taken as double feminine endings, since the loss 
of the tone on the final syllable could then hardly be explained, but they are further instances 
of an old accusative of direction or intention. In examples like nridii' for help (Ps 44:27) this 
is still quite apparent, but elsewhere it has become meaningless and is used merely for the 
sake of poetical emphasis . 1 

This termination n ‘ usually has reference to place (hence called n ‘ locale 2 )', 
sometimes, however, its use is extended to time, as in np’d’ D’M from year to year. 
Its use in HTCfn properly adprofanum!=absit! is peculiar. 

As the ter mi nation n 7 is almost always toneless (except in HIT) fa constr. st. Dt 4:41; nm 
and nrw Jos 19:13) it generally, as the above examples show, exercises no influence whatever 
upon the vowels of the word; in the constr. st. rncfya Jos 18:12, 1 K 19:15, and in the proper 
names rmd" 1 K 2:40, njcf 2 S 24:6 (so Baer; ed. Mant. and Ginsb. mcf), nncfa 2 Ch 14:9, 
nndfi.X 1 K 17:9, rndp.X 1 K 4:12, an a is retained even in an open tone-syllable (cf., 
however, rncf Gn 14:10, ru<f? Gn 28:2 from 173, with modification of the a to e; also frfdTQ 1 
S 25:5 from * 751713 ). In segholate forms, as a general rule, the n ~ local is joined to the already 
developed form of the absol. st., except that the helping-vowel before n 7 naturally becomes 


1 1 Brockelmann, Sem. Sprachwiss., p. 113, also takes it as such, Idyld being properly 
at night, then night simply. Barth, however {Sprachwiss. Abhandlungen, p. 16, note 
1 ), refers it to an original H 1 ??’?, like HJX from n 3 $. 

1 f 1 The form clings also to a few place-names, as rn'na Dt 10:7; by) 1 S 9:4, 2 K 
4:42; nn ’pnj? Nu 33:22 f.; nn 3CT verse 33 f.; nn Jan Jos 19:43, &c.; nn im Mi 
5:1, &c.] T 

2 2 Cf. Sarauw, ‘Der hebr. Lokativ, ’ ZA. 1907, p. 183 ff. He derives the n 7 from the 
adverbs na $, ruK and holds that it has nothing whatever to do with the old 
accusative. 




&wa, e.g. nn’d, nbpdxn Gn 18:6, &c.; rnytfp Jos 17:15, rnydjtfp 3 Ju 20:16, &c., but also nbptf 
Nu 34:5 ( constr. st .; likewise to be read in the absolute in Ez 47:19, 48:28) and npy.tf Is 28:6 
(with Silluq ); cf. rnjtfEz 47:19 and nntft (Baer, incorrectly, ncfVf) Mi 4:12 (both in 
pause). —In the case of feminines ending in n ; the n ~ local is added to the original feminine 
ending n ~ (§ 80 b), the a of which (since it then stands in an open tone-syllable) is lengthened 
to a, e.g. nntfpn.—Moreover the termination n ~ is even weakened to n ~ in nricS to Nob , 1 S 
21:2, 22:9; HJtS whither, 1 K 2:36, 42 and rqcfl to Dedan, Ez 25:13. 

3. Of the three other terminations 1 may still be regarded as a survival of the old 
nominative ending. It occurs only in the middle of a few (often undoubtedly very old) 
proper names , * 1 viz. ’iffins (if compounded of inx and ’ft), bttiap (for which in Jer 52:1 
K?th. btrap), bxttbn? and nbGpins (otherwise in Hebrew only in the plur. crn? men\ to 
W? corresponds most probably W3 in bxw?), bNU? Gn 32:31 (but in ver. 32 bX’JQ) face 
of God (otherwise only in the plur. D’)? constr. st. ’JQ ). 2 —Neh 6:6 (elsewhere 
D$($), is the name of an Arab, cf. 6 :1. On the other hand the terminations 1 - and i are 
most probably to be regarded (with Barth, 1. c., p. 597) as having originated on 
Hebrew soil in order to emphasize the constr. st., on the analogy of the constr. st. of 
terms expressing relationship. 

In view of the analogies in other languages (see b) there is nothing impossible in the view 
formerly taken here that the litterae compaginis 1 " and i are obsolete (and hence no longer 
understood) case-endings, z"being the old genitive and 6 for the nominative sign u. Barth 
objects that the r ,bid 6 almost invariably have the tone, whereas the accusative n Ms toneless, 
and that they are long, where the Arab, r, and u are short. Both these objections, however, lose 
their force if we consider the special laws of the tone and syllable in Hebrew. The language 
does not admit a final z'or u, and the necessarily lengthened vowel might easily attract the 
tone to itself. On the other hand a strong argument for Barth’s theory is the fact that these 
litterae compaginis are almost exclusively used to emphasize the close connexion of one noun 
with another; hence especially in the constr. st. Consequently it seems in the highest degree 
probable that all these uses are based upon forms in which the constr. st. is expressly 
emphasized by a special termination, i.e. the constr. st. of terms of relationship, ’38, ’pX, ’an 
from 3 K father, nx brother, an father-in-law (cf. § 96). The instances given under / and m 
followed this analogy. 

Like O is also used only to emphasize the constr. st. (see o), and must therefore have a 
similar origin, but its exact explanation is difficult. According to Barth, this i corresponds to a 
primitive Semitic a (cf. § 9 q) and is traceable to aba, aha, the accusatives of terms of 
relationship in the constr. st., which have a only before a genitive. Against this explanation it 
may be objected that there is no trace of the supposed Hebrew accusatives 138, inx, isp, and 
only of the analogous U 3 . It is also remarkable that so archaic a form should have been 
preserved (except in ft?) only in two words and those in quite late passages. However we have 
no better explanation to offer in place of Barth’s. 


3 3 So Qimhi, and the Mant. ed. (Baer nny'ilbp), i.e. locative from "IV i£> (Is 7:20). The 
reading npy.dtfp (Opit., Ginsb.) implies a feminine in n ~. 

1 1 Cf. the list in L. Kaila, Zur Syntax des in verbaler Abhangigkeit stehenden Nomens 
im alttest. Hebr., Helsingfors, 1906, p. 54. 

2 2 The name bxwtp formerly regarded as a compound of name and 7X, is 

better explained with Pratorius, ZDMG. 1903, p. Ill, as a name of affection, for 

[but see Driver on 1 S 1:20]; similarly, according to Pratorius, pin? 

78 and many others. 



Finally we ca nn ot deny the possibility, in some cases, of Barth’s explanation of the 1 in 
compound proper names like pNinp, &c. (see above), as due to the analogy of terms of 
relationship with nominative in I. But this in no way militates against the view expressed 
above, that in some very old names, like Pwn’l, &c., the original common nom in ative 
sign has simply been preserved. 

The instances found are: 

(a) Of the ending ’ 7 : i3'nt? ’3p his ass’s colt, Gn 49:11; IN'SH that leaveth the 
flock, Zc 11:17 (cf. the preceding y?X,n ’y'"l); HJQ ’33ftf the dweller in the bush, Dt 
33:16 (on ’If $ cf. below Jer 49 l6a , Ob 3 ); appended to the feminine ’n.ryji ni’ ’n, 3 ^ 
rf??Cf whether stolen by day or stolen by night, Gn 31:39 (in prose, but in very 
emphatic speech); tiStf!? ’ni$ jpp plena iustitiae. Is 1:21; ay ’nd 7 i full of people. La 1:1 
(on the retraction of the tone before a following tone-syllable, cf. § 29 e; in the same 
verse the second ’nm and ’ndif, see below, follow the example of ’nd?, although no 
tone-syllable follows; cf. also Ho 10:11 below); pld' 1 ? 1 ?;? ’Opin-rhy after the order of 
Melchizedek, Ps 110:4; cf. also Ps 113:9, Jer 49 166 . To the same category belong the 
rather numerous cases, in which a preposition is inserted between the construct state 
and its genitive (cf. § 130 a), without actually abolishing the dependent relation, e.g. 
D?in ’ndh she that was great among the nations, niXHai ’ndif princess among the 
provinces. La 1:1; If if? ’ppd'N that loveth to tread. Ho 10:11; cf. also Jer 49:16a, 

Ob 3 .—In Ex 15:6 ’9783 can only be so explained if it is a vocative referring to m,T, but 
perhaps we should read 7171783 as predicate to 713’,!??. 

Further, the Hireq compaginis is found with certain particles which are really also 
nouns in the constr. st., as ’pflT (=n 1 7 : lT) except, ’3? (poetical for ]!?) from, ’7l?3 not, ’D?K 
not (thrice in the formula Til/ ’098) ’38 / am, and there is none else beside me; but 
many take the ’" as a suffix here), Is 47:8, 10, Zp 2:15. [The above are all the cases in 
which this ’ 7 is attached to independent words in the O.T.; it occurs, however, 
besides] in compound proper names (again attached to the constr. st.), as P 7 d - ’ 0 , ?i? 
(king of righteousness), W'm (man of God), 7(C3n (favour of God), and others (cf. 
also the Punic name Hannibal, i.e. 'Tyd’)!] favour of Ba 'al). 

Otherwise than in the constr. st. the Hireg compaginis is only found in participial 
forms, evidently with the object of giving them more dignity, just as in the case of the 
construct form s in /T We must distinguish, however, between passages in which the 
participle nevertheless does stand in close connexion, as Gn 49:11, Is 22:16 (’oy^n and 
’i?i?;n, also in impassioned speech), Mi 7:14 (probably influenced by Dt 33:16), Ps 
101:5, 113:7; and passages in which the /"added to the participle with the article 
merely serves as an ornamental device of poetic style, e.g. in the late Psalms, 113:5, 6 , 
7, 9 (on verse 8 see n), 114:8, 123:1. 

In tCthibh the termination /"also occurs four times in ’roifl’, i.e. ’npifi’, Jer 10:17, 22:23 
(before ?), Ez 27:3 (before "7V), La 4:21 (before ?). The Q e re always requires for it nodi’ (or 
’’if 1 ), except in Jer 22:23 cf. ibid. 1 D33pn K e th., Pl3|pp Qfre, and finally Jer 51:13 ’P33tP 
iCth., Q e re. Perhaps ’pziip 1 and’m? 'W are formae mixtae, combining the readings npcf 1 , 
&c. and (2nd fem. perf), & c., but ’mipT? may be merely assimilated to which 

immediately precedes it. 


The following are simply textual errors: 2 K 4:23 ’florin iCth., due to the preceding ’ns, 
and to be read rpd"n.n as in the Q e re\ Ps 30:8 (read TTl.n), 113:8 (read impin' 1 ?), 116:1 (read 
'Pin *7ip, as in five other places). On ’ITTP, thrice, in Lv 26:42, cf. § 128 d. 

(b) Of the ending i 1 (always with the tone): in prose only in the Pentateuch, but in 
elevated style, Gn 1:24 f"3$ - in)n the beast of the earth (=f3Sn n*n ver. 25); similarly in 
Ps 50:10, 79:2, 104:11, 20, Is 56:9 (twice), Zp 2:14; otherwise only in Y9X 133 son of 
Zippor, Nu 23:18; YS73 133 son ofBeor, Nu 24:3, 15; and □’<£ i3’ya a fountain of 
waters, Ps 114:8. 


§ 91. The Noun with Pronominal Suffixes. 

W. Diehl, Das Pronomen pers. suffixum 2 u. 3 pers. plur. des Hebr., Giessen, 1895; A. 

Ungnad, ‘Das Nomen mit Suffixen im Semit.,’ Vienna Oriental Journal, xx, p. 167 ff. 

With regard to the connexion of the noun with pronominal suffixes, which then 
stand in a genitive relation (§ 33 c) and are, therefore, necessarily appended to the 
construct state of the noun, we shall first consider, as in the verb (§ 57 ff), the form s 
of the suffixes themselves, and then the various changes in the form of the noun to 
which they are attached. The nouns are also tabulated in the Paradigms of the flexion 
of the noun in § 92 ff. Cf. also Paradigm A in the Appendix. We are here primarily 
concerned with the different form s of the suffixes when added to the singular, plural, 
and dual. 

1. The Suffixes of the singular are— 

With nouns ending in a— 


Vowel. 


Consonant. 

Sing. 1st 

Person, c. my. 

1 

1 ” 

2nd Person, 
m. thy. 

7 

3 - {pause 3 cf 

f. 

3 

3 : 

3rd Person, 
m. his. 

in, i 


f. her. 

n 


Plur. 1st 

Person, c. 

our. 



2nd Person, 
m. your. 



f. 

1 ? 

p: 

3rd Person, 
m. eorum. 

no 

a ; 


la 

(poet, la d) 


1 1 Cf. Kaila, 1. c„ p. 59 ff. 












| f. earum. 


1? M 


Rem. 1. There is less variety of forms in these than in the verbal suffixes; the particular 
forms are used as follows:— 

(a) Those without a connecting vowel (on the derivation of these ‘connecting vowels’ 
from original stem-vowels, see note on § 58 f) are generally joined to nouns of a peculiar 
form (see § 96), the constr. st. of which ends in a vowel, as 2 ’dx, in’dN and ipx, H’dx, 13’dx, 
D 3 p§, pp$, QDp$, pp 8 , sometimes also to segholate forms ending in ffrom Tl"b stems (see § 
93 x, y), e.g. DD’I? the fruit of them. Am 9:14 (also DplS Is 37:30, &c.), pns Jer 29:28 (also 
172? verse 5); cf., moreover, p|70 Lv 8:16, 25 and similar examples with 10 (Is 3:17 in) Gn 
21:28, Ez 13:17, 16:53.' Also in Gn 1:21, 4:4, Ez 10:12, Nah 2:8, &c„ th elCth. perhaps 
intends the singular, nnrp 1 ?, &c., but the Masora requires the plural with defective e. 

(b) The forms with connecting vowels (§ 58 f) are joined to nouns ending in a consonant. 
The connecting vowel is regularly a in the 3rd sing. fem. n ~ (for aha ) and 3rdplur. □ in d, ■ 
1 , also in the 3rd sing. masc. i (n), since the 6 is contracted from a[h]u, and in the pausal 
form of the 2nd masc. 2 d(a modification of original 2 d)- 

The forms with e in the above-mentioned persons are common only with nouns in n ~ 
(from stems n"7), constr. st. n 1 (cf. § 89 f), e.g. ind© (from sadaihu ) his field ; nd? its leaf Is 
1:30; ndlP the appearance thereof Lv 13:4 (from mar’aiha ; on the S e ghol see k); but THfr her 
field. The orthographic retention of the ’, e.g. 2’<$5?,9, i’^a, gives to many forms the 
appearance of plurals; see the instances in § 93 ss. 

Apart from these n"2 forms the connecting vowel e in the 3rd pers. occurs only in isolated 
cases; indiN his light, Jb 25:3; indp '7 after its kind, Gn 1:12, 25 [+ 12 times]; Na 1:13; in Ju 
19:24 read as in w. 2, 25. On the other hand 2 I in the 2nd sing. fem. and 13 din the 1st 

plur. are by far the more common forms, while 2 7 , 13 d are of rare occurrence; see e.— Instead 
of 2 T (rp ■ in Gn 10:19, Ex 13:16, Jer 29:25, &c., cf. rpa, na 1 ? § 103 g), Q 3 7 , p 7 (with S?wa 
mobile), if the last consonant of the noun is a guttural, the forms are 2 7 , 2 ? 7 , 1 ? 7 , e.g. 2 DP thy 
spirit, 28,2 3 thy creator. Is 43:1, U3'3]~) your friend, Jb 6:27 (on such cases as Q3310? Hag 2:5, 
see § 10 g).— With Nun energicum (cf. § 58 i, and on 2 §ii’ Jb 5:1, &c., cf. § 61 h) 2?_7 occurs 
in Pr 25:16, in principal pause. 

2. Rare or incorrect forms are— 

Sing. 1st pers. ’3 din ’3dl^| Ez 47:7 (certainly only a scribal error, caused by ’3d^?1 in 
verse 6 ). 

2nd pers. m. in pause rp d, e.g. rpp? (thy hand), Ps 139:5, cf. Pr 24:10; once 2 §'n Ps 53:6 
(cf. the analogous cases in the verbal suffix § 75 XX)\fem. 2 ’ 7 Ez 5:12 (in 16:53 also for 
2 ’dpp probably 2PP? is intended), p dJer 11:15, Ps 103:3, 116:19, 135:9 (corresponding to 
the Aramaic suffix of the 2nd fem. sing.', on the wholly abnormal rp dNa 2:14, cf. /), p7 K e th. 
2 K 4:2, Ct 2:13. Also 2 dls 22:1, Ez 23:28, 25:4. 


1 1 Also in Jer 15:10 read (according to § 61 h, end) pi^i? nT??; in Ho 7:6 probably 
□25K for QTpX 




3rd pers. n ' (cf. § 7 c), e.g. n'T^X Gn 9:21, 12:8, 13:3, 35:21 (always with Q e re iT’TjX); 
n'njNu 10:36; n'rf? Dt 34:7; n V? Jer 20:7, Na 2:1 ffre; n'5£p 2 K 19:23 K e th., for which isp is 
read in Is 37:24; n'T? and n'niO Gn 49:11, cf. Ex 22:26 ( Q e re IT 1 ?;, IniO); n'3Q Ps 10:9, 27:5 
fCth.; rniao Ez 31:18, &c., K e th. ; n'nxiap Ez 48:18 [altogether fourteen times in the 
Pentateuch, and some forty times in other books: see Driver, Samuel, p. xxxv, and on 2 S 2:9, 
21 : 1 ]. 

3rd fem. n ~ for 3 ~ (with the softening of the Mappiq, cf. § 23 k, and the analogous cases 
in § 58 g) occurs repeatedly before B e ghadhk e phath and other soft consonants, Ex 9:18 
(before ], if the text is right), Lv 13:4 (before '7), Nu 15:28, 31, 1 S 1:9 (unless TOX, the infin. 
with fem. termination, is intended; n'ntf follows), Ez 16:44, 24:6 (before 3), 1 S 20:20, 2 K 
8 : 6 , Pr 12:28 (before X), Na 3:9 (before 1), Ps 48:14 (before s), Ez 47:10, Jb 31:22 twice 
(before n). Is 21:2, Jer 20:17 (before n), Nu 32:42, Am 1:11 (before ]), Lv 6:2 (before 37); even 
in pause, Lv 12 4a and 5b ; Is 23:17, Pr 21:22, also with Zaqeph, Is 45:6, Jer 6:6 (probably), 
44:19; on na ; t 2 ?n Lv 26:34, &c., see § 67 y. Cf. also X ~ Ez 36:5.— Sometimes the Masora 
appears (but this is very doubtful) to regard the 3 7 with feminines as a shortening of 33 7 , e.g. 
3X3 Gn 40:10 for nn<&, 33? Pr 7:8 for nn<fe; also a 7 for an 7 in a313fl3 Ho 13:2, and aara Jb 
5:13. The examples, however, are for the most part uncertain, e.g. in Is 28:4 the reading is 
simply to be emended to 37)133, and in Zc 4:2 to n^, Jb 11:9 to 33a, Neh 5:14 to nn|. [See 
also, after prepositions, § 103 g.] 

Plur. 1st pers. 13 d", in pause 13<f’p Jb 22:20 (where, however, 13(£j? is certainly to be read); 
cf. Ru 3:2 [Is 47:10, cf. § 61 c, h], and so always 13$D all of us, Gn 42:11, &c [cf. 133, 13 1 ?, 133X, 
13337], 


2nd pers .fem. 33<f Ez 23:48, 49. 

3rd pers. masc. ia (f Ps 17:10 (on ia in ia’tf in the same verse, and in Ps 58:7 see .1); an § 
2 S 23:6, according to Sievers probably to call attention to the reading 03*73. Fem. 333 d" 1 K 
7:37, Ez 16:53 (in pause)-, 33 <j"Gn 41:21; n3 cf Gn 30:41; n3 tfRu 1:19; elsewhere generally in 
pause (Gn 21:29, 42:36, Jer 8:7, Pr 31:29, Jb 39:2); finally in as suffix to a noun, only in Is 
3:17. 

For examples of singulars with plural suffixes see 1. 

2. In the plural masc. and in the dual the suffixes are to be regarded primarily as 
affixed to the original ending of the construct state ( 1 (j, cf. § 89 d). This ending, 
however, has been preserved unchanged only in the 2nd fem. In most cases it is 
contracted to 1 7 , as in the constr. st. without suffixes (so throughout the plur. and in 
the poetical suffix in ' 1 d" of the 3rd sing, masc.); in the 2nd masc. and 3rd fem. sing, it 
is 1 7 (cf. k). On the 1st pers. and 3rd masc. sing, see i.—Thus there arise the 
following 


Suffixes of Plulral Nouns. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1 . c. my. 1 7, pause 1 7 

1. c. our. 


ITCf 

2. m. TP <f 

thy. 

2. m. your. 


a? 1 : 

f- TP d" pause 71 ’ d" 

f. 


p 1 : 








3. m. 
his. 

V ~, poet, in’ 

3. m. their. 

D£p :, poet, ia 1 cf 

f. her. 

O’ <f 

f. 

10’: 


Thus the original 1 : is (a) contracted in the 3rd sing. masc. ilf d" and throughout 
the plural, as irPCfiO, ircfiO, &c.; (b) retained unchanged in the 1st sing. ’DID, the real 
suffix-ending 1 (see b) being united with the final Yodh of the ending * '; and in the 
2nd fem. sing. p)G5iO, with a helping-Hireq after the Yodh. On the other hand (c) the 
Yodh of 1 " is lost in pronunciation and the a lengthened to a in the 3rd masc. sing. 

TD10, i.e. susaw (pronounced susa-u). 1 The 2nd masc. sing. p’tifiO and the 3rd fem. 
sing, P’flfiO were formerly also explained here as having really lost the \ and modified 
the a of susaka, susaha to S e ghol; but cf. the view now given in g and k. 

Rem. 1. As U’Cfio represents susai-nu, so p’dfio and P’Gfio represent susai-kd, susai-ha, 
and the use of S'ghol instead of the more regular Sere is to be explained from the character of 
the following syllable,—so P. Haupt who points to ntfpi ? 1 as compared with In support 

of the view formerly adopted by us that the 1 is only orthographically retained, too much 
stress must not be laid on the fact that it is sometimes omitted , 2 thereby causing confusion in 
an unpointed text with the singular noun. A number of the examples which follow may be due 
to an erroneous assumption that the noun is a plural, where in reality it is a singular, and 
others may be incorrect readings. Cf. pcfpp thy ways (probably pppp is intended), Ex 33:13, 

Jos 1:8, Ps 119:37; for other examples, see Jos 21:11 ff. (n<$pp»; but in 1 Ch 6:40 ff. always (f 
IT), Ju 19:9, 1 K 8:29, Is 58:13, Ps 119:41, 43, 98 (probably, however, in all these cases the 
sing, is intended); Ptjibs Nu 30:8 (cf. v. 5); Ptf'sa Jer 19:8, 49:17; n^’pa Dn 11:6. For the 
orthographic omission of 1 before suffixes cf. TPCfl for irptfpl his friends 1 S 30:26, Pr 29:18; 

Jb 42:10 (but it is possible to explain it here as a collective singular); udli? our iniquities. Is 
64:5, 6 , Jer 14:7; Ex 10:9, Neh 10:1 (ucf? from Q’f? which is always written defectively); 

Qppp? Nu 29:33; aprfSTl Jer 44:9; Dpi? Ps 134:2; npr.a 1 ? after their kinds, Gn 1:21 (but see c), 
cf. 4:4 and Na 2:8. The defective writing is especially frequent in the 3rd masc. sing. 1 
which in Q e re is almost always changed to V ~, e.g. isn his arrows, Ps 58:8, Q e re VSn. On lip’, 
only three times Pip!, cf. § 135 r. 

2. Unusual forms (but for the most part probably only scribal errors) are— Sing. 2nd pers. 
fem p 1 7 (after ’Pipx happy! Ec 10:17, which has become stereotyped as an interjection, and is 
therefore unchangeable; cf. Delitzsch on the passage); ’P’ cf (cf. Syr. ’3 ~) 2 K 4:3, and 7 in 
K e th., Ps 103:3-5, 116:7 (">?’ (fin pause). —In Ez 16:31 pi cf(so op 1 p in 6 : 8 ) occurs with an 
infin. ending in Pi, the Pi being therefore treated as a plural ending; similarly, the plural suffix 
is sometimes found with the feminine ending Pi (Nu 14:33, Is 54:4, Jer 3:8, Ez 16:15, 23:7, as 
well as in 16:20 Q‘re, and Zp 3:20), with the ending ith (Lv 5:24, reading iPttfap), and even 
with the ordinary feminine ending ath\ Is 47:13, Ez 35:11, Ps 9:15, Ezr 9:15. —Wholly 


1 1 In the papyrus of the decalogue from the Fay yum, line 16, Vttup’i occurs for 
int^Pph Ex 20:11. Gall, ZAW. 1903, p. 349, takes this as an indication that the 
traditional forms of the noun-suffix V or i represent aiu or eu. P. Haupt aptly 
compares the Greek use of the iota subscript (S). 

2 2 So in the Mesa' inscription, 1. 22 nn’77ia its towers (along with mi/W its gates). 

Can it have been the rule to omit 1 after the termination othl Cf. below, n. 





abnormal is rpdk'pa thy messengers, Na 2:14, evidently a case of dittography of the following 
H: read Tdiftp. 


3rd masc. m Hb 3:10, Jb 24:23; in 1 S 30:26, Ez 43:17, Na 2:4; ’p<f(a purely 
Aramaic form) Ps 116:12.— 3rdfem. NIT (f Ez 41:15. 

Plur. The strange 2ndpers. masc. Qp’piXiQp (with if so Qimhi; cf. Norzi) Jer 25:34, is 
probably a mixed form combining ttntfp and np’pP’Sp; fem. ITpf ' Ez 13:20. 

3rd masc. nacf 1 7 Ez 40:16;yew!. rucf 1 7 Ez 1:11. 

3. The ter mi nation ia & (also with the dual, e.g. Ps 58:7, 59:13), like ia and ia (f, occurs 
with the noun (as with the verb, § 58 g) almost exclusively in the later poets [viz. with a 
substantive in the singular, Ps 21:11, 17:10, 10, 58:7, 59:13, 89:18; with a dual or plural, Dt 
32:27, 32, 37, 38, 33:29, Ps 2:3, 3, 11:7, 35:16, 49:12, 58:7, 59:14, 73:5, 7, 83:12, 12, 140:4, 
10, Jb 27:23; after prepositions, see § 103 f, o, notes], and cannot, therefore, by itself be taken 
as an indication of archaic language. On the other hand there can be no doubt that these are 
revivals of really old form s . That they are consciously and artificially used is shown by the 
evidently intentional accumulation of them, e.g. in Ex 15:5, 7, 9 Ps 2:3, 5, and 140:4, 10, and 
also by the fact observed by Diehl (see the heading of this section) that in Ex 15 they occur 
only as verbal suffixes, in Dt 32 only as noun suffixes. 

3. It is clear and beyond doubt that the Yddh in these suffixes with the plural noun 
belongs, in reality, to the ending of the construct state of the masculine plural. Yet the 
consciousness of this fact became so completely lost as to admit of the striking 
peculiarity (or rather inaccuracy) of appending those suffix-forms which include the 
plural ending 1 7 , even to the feminine plural in Pi QrdiiOlp, T’GjiiOip, &c.), so that in 
reality the result is a double indication of the plural . 1 

Such is the rule: the singular suffix, however (see b), also occurs with the ending ni 
(probably through the influence of Aramaic), e.g. ’pi?,? Ps 132:12 (unless it be sing, for 
’pn.V, as, according to Qimhi in his Lexicon, ’php.p 2 K 6:8 is for ’pup.p); ppPa Dt 28:59 
(treated on the analogy of an infin. ITT); ppvpx Ez 16:52. On the other hand pgipa (so Baer, 
Ginsb.; but Opit. T d) Ps 119:98, Dn 9:5 is merely written defectively, like according 

to Baer (not Ginsb.) in Pr 1:9, &c. In the 3rd plur. the use of the singular suffix is even the 
rule in the earlier Books (see the instances in Diehl, 1. c., p. 8), e.g. npias {their fathers) 
oftener than QP’phN (this only in 1 K 14:15, and in Jer, Ezr, Neh, and Ch [in 1 K, Jer, Ezr, 
however, QpiaN is more common]); so always npi»$, ipia# their names, 001777 their 
generations. From parallel passages like 2 S 22:46 compared with Ps 18:46, Is 2:4 with Mi 
4:3, it appears that in many cases the longer form in Op’ ‘ can only subsequently have taken 
the place of □ ~. 

4. The following Paradigm of a masculine and feminine noun with suffixes is 
based upon a monosyllabic noun with one unchangeable vowel. With regard to the 
ending n 7 in the constr. st. of the fem. it should be further remarked that the short d of 
this ending is only retained before the grave suffixes np and ft; before all the others 
(the light suffixes) it is lengthened to d. 


1 1 See an analogous case in § 87 s. Cf. also the double feminine ending in the 3rd 
sing.perf. of verbs P"b, § 75 i. 



Singular. 


Masculine. Feminine. 




DID 

a horse. 

npio 

a mare. 

Sing. 

1. 

com. 

’DID 

my horse. 

’□pip 

my mare. 

2. 

m. 


thy horse. 

IJP.D’ID 

thy mare. 


f 

1010 

thy horse. 

ibwp 

thy mare. 

3. 

m. 

1010 

equus eius 
(suus). 

inp’ip 

equa eius (sua). 


f 

npio 

equus eius 
(suus). 

nnpip 

equa eius (sua). 

Plur. 

I. 

com. 

ucfro 

our horse. 

uqSp’ip 

our mare. 

2. 

m. 

nppiD 

your horse. 

□pppip 

your mare. 


f 


your horse. 

13PQ1D 

your mare. 

3. 

m. 

□DIO 

equus eorum 
(suus). 

□npip 

equa eorum (sua). 


f 

IpiD equus earum 
(, suus). 

Plural. 

Masculine. 

□’DID horses. 

lnpip equa earum (sua). 

Feminine. 

niDIO mares. 

Sing. 

1 

com. 

’DID 

my horses. 

’riio’ip 

my mares. 

2. 

m. 

T<$io 

thy horses. 

jifio’ip 

thy mares. 


f 

T<frro 

thy horses. 

TASioip 

thy mares. 

3. 

m. 

I’p’ID 

equi eius (sui). 

I’rrioip 

equae eius (suae). 


f 

nicj’io 

equi eius (sui). 

H’tfiD’ip 

equae eius (suae). 

Plur. 

1 . 

com. 

’ircfto 

our bourses. 

U’GS'iO’lp 

our mares. 

2. 

m. 

ap’pip 

your horses. 

op’nip’io 

your mares. 


f 

13’Qip 

your horses. 

lP’nip’io 

your mares. 

3. 

m. 

□3’p’lp 

equieorum 
(sui). 

□p’nip’io 

equae eorum (suae). 


f 

10’Pip 

equieorum 
(sui). 

lP’nipiD 

equae eorum (suae). 


§ 92. Vowel Changes in the Noun. 


1. Vowel changes in the noun may be caused (a) by dependence on a following 
genitive, ( b ) by connexion with pronominal suffixes, (c) by the plural and dual 
terminations, whether in the form of the absolute state or of the construct (before a 
following genitive of a noun or suffix). 



2. In all these cases, the tone of the noun is moved forward either one or two 
syllables, while the tone of the construct state may even be thrown upon the following 
word. In this way the following changes may arise:— 

(a) When the tone is moved forward only one place, as is the case when the plural 
and dual endings □’", ni and □’ (f are affixed, as well as with all monosyllabic or 
paroxytone suffixes, then in dissyllabic nouns the originally short vowel of the first 
syllable (which was lengthened as being in an open syllable before the tone) becomes 
ffwd, since it no longer stands before the tone. On the other hand, the originally short, 
but tone-lengthened vowel, of the second syllable is retained as being now the 
pretonic vowel; e.g. "Ql word (ground-form dabar), plur. 3’737; with a light suffix 
beginning with a vowel, •’73?, plur. n37, J(jn7, &c.; 733 wing, dual □?<&?. With 

an unchangeable vowel in the second syllable: Tj?5 overseer, plur. with the 

suffix of the sing. ’I’i??, tidpj??, &c.; with the suff. of the plur. ’7’jpS, 7p<f>j?S, &c. With 
an unchangeable vowel in the first syllable: 3711 / eternity, plur. with suff. fffV, 

&C . * 1 


But in participles of the form * 7 P'p, with tone-lengthened e (originally i) in the 
second syllable, the e regularly becomes ffwa mobile before a tone-bearing affix, e.g. 
3’ X enemy, plur. 3’3’X with suff ’31X &c. Likewise in words of the form 7u)fp, *73 j?, 
&c. (with e in the second syllable; § 84b d, 1, p; § 85 i and k), e.g. nVx dumb, plur. 
traVK. 

(b) When the tone of the construct state, plural or dual, is carried over to the 
following word, or, in consequence of the addition of the grave suffixes to the constr. 
st. plur. or dual, is moved forward two places within the word itself, in such cases the 
originally short vowel of the second syllable becomes ffwa, while the vowel of the 
first syllable reverts to its original shortness, e.g. 3371 n37 the words of the people, 
3<fni7 your words, 3(^337 their words (in all which instances the / of the first 
syllable is attenuated from an original a). 

In the segholate forms in the singular and mostly in the dual the suffix is appended to the 
ground-form ( 1 37n my king, U<f?a, &c.); on the other hand, before the endings D 1 ", ni 
(sometimes also before Q’d)a Qames regularly occurs, 1 before which the vowel of the first 
syllable then becomes vocal S e wa (n , h79, nl37ft). This QameS (on which cf. § 84a a) remains 
even before the light suffixes, when attached to the plur. masc. fo'??, &c.). On the 

other hand, the constr. st. plur. and dual, regularly, according to d, has the form 'O’pa, with 
grave suffix ns 1 ? 1 ??, &c., i n?7 from folding-doors. 

(c) Before the ffwd mobile which precedes the suffix 7 when following a 
consonant, the a-sound, as a rule, is the only tone-lengthened vowel which remains in 
the final syllable (being now in an open syllable before the tone), e.g. cf?p, 7 , (£7 37 , 
&c. (on the forms with e in the second syllable, see § 93 qq); but before the grave 
suffixes 33 7 and 13 7 in the same position it reverts to its original shortness, as 33737 


1 1 The participles Niph 'al Tin, 773 Dt 30:4 ,11173 2 S 14:13, and some plurals of the 
participle Niph. of verbs K”7 form an exception; cf. § 93 00 . 

1 1 For the rare exceptions see § 93 1 and § 97 f, note 2. 



(cfbharkhem), &c. In the same way the tone-lengthened a or e of the second syllable 
in the constr. st. sing, also becomes short again, since the constr. st. resigns the 
principal tone to the fenowing word, e.g. D’n'bg 757 ; rrdn 7^0 (from 72n). 

Rem. The Masora (cf. Diqduqe ha-famim, p. 37) reckons thirteen words which retain 
QameS 'va the constr. st., some of which had originally & and therefore need not be considered. 
On the other hand, n’TN or 1 K 7:6, Ez 40:48, &c. (in spite of the constr. st. plur. W.N); 
rraria Ps 65:6, Pr 25:19; 1 S 13:23 (so Baer, but ed. Mant., Ginsburg, &c. 3£»); 7j?oa Ezr 

8:30 and pa Pr 18:16 are very peculiar. 

3. The vowel changes in the inflexion of feminine nouns (§ 95) are not so 
considerable, since generally in the formation of the feminine either the original 
vowels have been retained, or they have already become Sfwa. 

Besides the vowel changes discussed above in a-g, which take place according to the 
general formative laws (§§ 25-28), certain further phenomena must also be considered in the 
inflexion of nouns, an accurate knowledge of which requires in each case an investigation of 
the original form of the words in question (see §§ 84—86). Such are, e.g., the rejection of the n 
of 7"7 stems before all formative additions (cf. § 91 d), the sharpening of the fin al consonant 
of V"V stems in such cases as p'n, Op, &c. 

A striking difference between the vowel changes in the verb and noun is that in a verb 
when terminations are added it is mostly the second of two changeable vowels which 
becomes tfwa (*7ttj?, 77tp,i?, f7t?,i?), but in a noun, the first ( 757 , ’ 757 , CP 737 ), cf. § 27. 3. 

§ 93. Paradigms of Masculine Nouns. 1 

Masculine nouns from the simple stem may, as regards their form and the vowel 
changes connected with it, be divided into four classes. A synopsis of them is given 
on pp. 264, 265, and they are further explained below. Two general remarks may be 
premised: 

(a) That all feminines without a distinctive termination (§ 122 h) are treated like 
these masculine nouns, e.g. 37(f f sword, like 77 $) m. king, except that in the plural 
they usually take the termination ni"; thus nitnn, constr. ni37n (and so always before 
suffixes, see § 95). 

(b) That in the plural of the first three classes a changeable vowel is always 
retained even before the light suffixes as a lengthened pretonic vowel, whenever it 
also stands before the plural ending a 1 7 . All suffixes, except to, p, to, ID ( Q 3’l ? 1 T ! 
tp’, p 1 7 ), are called light. Cf. § 92 e. 

Explanations of the Paradigms (see pp. 264, 265). 

1. Paradigm I comprises the large class of segholate nouns (§ 84a a-e). In the first 
three examples, from a strong stem, the ground-forms, mdlk, siphr, quds have been 
developed by the adoption of a helping Nghol to 77c£ (with a modified to e), 79df (f 


1 1 A sort of detailed commentary on the following scheme of Hebrew declensions is 
supplied by E. Konig in his Hist.-krit. Lehrgeb. der hebr. Spr., it. 1, p. 1 ff. 



lengthened to e), t/fcfp (u lengthened to o). 2 The next three examples, instead of the 
helping S e ghol, have a helping Pathah, on account of the middle (d, f) or final guttural 
(e). In all these cases the constr. st. sing, coincides exactly with the absolute. The 
singular suffixes are added to the ground-form; but in c and/an 6 takes the place of 
the original u, and in d and/the guttural requires a repetition of the a and o in the 
form of a Hateph ( 1 - hM, before a following Sfwa this Hateph passes into a 

simple helping vowel (a, d), according to § 28 c; hence 7^7.3, &c. 

In the plural an a-sound almost always appears before the tone-bearing affix n 1 - 
(on the analogy of forms with original a in the second syllable; cf. § 84a a), in the 
form of a pretonic QameS, whilst the short vowel of the first syllable becomes vocal 
Skwa. The original a of the 2nd syllable is elided in the construct state, so that the 
short vowel under the first radical then stands in a closed syllable. The omission of 
Dages in a following Begadkephath ("’D/q, not ^a, &c.) is due to the loss of a vowel 
between 7 and 3. On the other hand, the pretonic Qames of the absolute state is 
retained before the light plural suffixes, whilst the grave suffixes are added to the 
form of the construct state. —The ending of the absolute state of the dual is added, as 
a rule, to the ground-form (so in a-d and h, but cf. k). The construct state of the dual 
is generally the same as that of the plural, except, of course, in cases like m. 

Paradigms g and h exhibit forms with middle u and i (§ 84a c, y and 8 ); the ground 
forms maut and zait are always contracted to moth, zeth, except in the absol. sing., 
where u and i are changed into the corresponding consonants 1 and \ 

Paradigm i exhibits one of the numerous forms in which the contraction of a 
middle u or i has already taken place in the absol. sing, (ground-form saut). 

Paradigm k is a formation from a stem “"7 (§ 84a c, a). 

Paradigms l, m, n are form s from stems TV, and hence (see § 67 a) originally 
biliteral, yam, im, huq, with the regular lengthening to a;, nx, p'n. Before formative 
additions a sharpening, as in the inflexion of verbs TV, takes place in the second 
radical, e.g. ’Tax, D’SP, &c. (see § 84a c, P). 

Remarks. 

1. A. On I. a and d (ground-form qaO). In pause the full lengthening to a generally takes 
place, thus Dptf vineyard, ~)V(£, V~\<£seed (from snqf), and so always (except Ps 48:1 1), in 
earth with the article, f3(£n, according to § 35 o (cf. also in the LXX the forms ApeA, ’IoapsO 
for 73Cf, ngd). However, the form with e is also sometimes found in pause, along with that in 
a, e.g. 7QGf together with 7Q0?; and very frequently only the form with S e ghol, e.g. 7?<& X$(f 
grass, perpetuity, /?(£ a wonder, pic£ righteousness, the East, VW<$help, &c.—With 
two Sfghols, although with a middle guttural, we find DO# bread (in pause nptf) and DD<f 
womb (in pause nod), besides and Ju 5:30 (in pause nnd). A helping S e ghdl always stands 


2 2 According to P. Haupt ‘The book of Nahum’ in the Journ. ofbibl. Lit., 1907, p. 29, 
the e in 79 D and the o in iPi'p are not long but accented, and hence to be pronounced 
cscpp, OCp (II X), a theory unknown at any rate to the Jewish grammarians. 



before a final X, as X#(f, X3<$ (with suff. 7839), X?<£ X7<£ (also written n7<£), except in X’A, see 


v. 


B. The constr. st. is almost always the same as the absolute. Sometimes, however, under 
the influence of a final guttural or 1, Pathah appears in the second syllable as the principal 
vowel (see below, s), e.g. "DJ Ps 18:26; 3HJ (only in Nu 11:7, before Maqqeph), 170 Ju 3:24 
(but Ct 3:4 17 <$), sra, inp as well as sn(£ &c.; cfi, moreover, nn[? 2 K 12:9 (for nnqf, infin. 
constr. from nj?b). 


Paradigms of Masculine Nouns. 
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C. The n ~ locale is, according to § 90 i, regularly added to the already developed form, 
e.g. rnjtfPs 116:14, 18: nnpgn Gn 19:6, to the door ; but also with a firmly closed syllable 
H3J(i"Ex 40:24; under the influence of a guttural or 1 , rmOj, rnncf, in pause (cf. n7T<f 1 
Ch 14:16, from 7100. 

D. The suffixes of the singular are l ik ewise added to the ground-form, but forms with 
middle guttural take Hateph-Pathah instead of the tfwd quiescens; n5M, &c. (but also ’3 02 , 
■>ayi, &c.). In a rather large number of qatt-forms, however, before suffixes in the sing., as 
well as in the constr. st. plur. and dual, the a of the first syllable is attenuated to if thus 

my womb, 17?T; so in 7J<£ 1?X<£, 57TQT, n3<£ rn<$, l?©#, nn<£ pi<£, 73<i?, no#, i?ul<£, and many 
others. In some cases of this kind besides the form with a there most probably existed another 
with original fi'va the first syllable; thus certainly with l?ip<fbeside wf, n^tfbeside nd<£ &c. 
(According to the Diqduqe ha-hamim, § 36, the absolute st. in such cases takes e, the constr. 
e\ cf. "ntfNu 30:4 ( absol .) and 71(130:10 ( constr .); 73<$ Lv 24:20 ( absol .) and 73<$ Am 6:6 
{constr.). According to this theory 2 XI(1 (so the best authorities) Is 9:5 would be the constr. st., 
although the accentuation requires an absol. st.) —A weakening of the firmly closed syllable 
occurs in ’7J3, &c. from and 3 <Sj?’ Dt 15:14, 16:13, in both cases evidently owing to the 
influence of the palatal in the middle of the stem. With Sfghol for 71 ?#’, ’7J3, &c. 


1 1 According to M. Lambert, REJ. 1896, p. 21, a tends to remain with labials; so in 
14 cases out of 22 masculines, and in 3 out of 6 feminines. 

2 2 Probably only a theory of one particular school and not generally accepted, or at 
any rate not consistently carried out; cf. Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 22. 








E. In the plural the ter mi nation ni is found as well as □’ ", e.g. T)ilP 53 , n?Q3i? together with 
□’Y?) (Ez 13:20 [but read EHPpn; see comm.]), &c., constr. st. 7li$93. Other nouns have only 
the ending ni, e.g. niinx, constr. niicix from f 7 i<£. Without Qa me Sbct'orc the ending □’ 7 we 
find D’ap.Tl ( bowels ) mercy. On the numerals EPlips? twenty , &c., cf. § 97 f, note 2. Moreover a 
is not inserted before plural suffixes with the tone on the penultima in 7P<YYX, &c., properly 
thy happiness! (a word which is only used in the constr. st. pi. and at an early period became 
stereotyped as a kind of inteijection). 

F. In the constr. st. plural a firmly closed syllable is sometimes found, contrary to the 
rule, e.g. np’SD? Gn 42:25, 35; ’Stih Ct 8:6 (’Dtri Ps 76:4); ’SpB Ez 17:9; ’I?? Is 5:10, and so 
always in np’sp} Nu 29:39, np’303 Ps 16:4, &c. (on the other hand, according to the best 
authorities not in ’7pn Is 55:3, &c., though in Ps 107:43 Ginsburg reads ’7pn); cf. § 46 d. Even 
with a middle guttural IP’ 1 ??? Est 1:17, 20.— The attenuation of a to 1 also occurs sometimes in 
this form (see above, k), e.g. ’OPT, &c., even ’Y?? Is 57:4 beside ’Y?l Ho 1:2, &c. 

G. In the dual absol. beside forms like Cptfri feet, with suff. TPCfcn, tYjti, &c. EP^Yx two 
thousand, Eptf3?,3 sandals, EPdTQ knees (d attenuated to 1 “constr. st. ’ppp with a firmly closed 
syllable), with suffixes ’ppp, &c. (cf., however, □p 1 p*i3 Ju 7:6), forms with pretonic QameS are 
also found (in consequence of the tendency to assimilate the dual to the plural in form: so 
Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 17), as CPCfip horns, with suff. T'3'lj? (Dn 8:3 f£; elsewhere always EPCfilp, 
T’p'pjp, &c.), and so always Q’tSY?, constr. st. 'rill folding-doors, D’cYpp (?) double way. 

2. On Paradigms b and e. With a final X rejected (but retained orthographically) we find 
Xipn sin. An initial guttural before suffixes generally receives Sfghol instead of the original f 
e.g. ’p^O, ’in?, &c., so in the constr. st. plur. YM?, &c.; Xl?7! forms ’XpD 2 K 10:29, &c., 
retaining the QameS of 3’XPP before the weak x.—The pausal forms *ip<£ and 33 d’ (out of 
pause always "lod, P3G$) go back to by-forms *ipc£, P3<$.—On nia ; OT ( constr. st. plur. of 3iptf) 
Pr 27:25, cf. § 20 h; n’aplP sycamores, without QameS before the termination □’ ' (see above, 
1), is probably from the sing. naptt? found in the Misna. 

3. On Paradigms c and f. WP occurs in Pr 22:21 without a helping vowel; with a middle 
guttural Ytfdb, &c., but with n also ^pdx, ipd3; with a final guttural nacS, S?3Cf*i &c., but with X, 
xadj; with a firmly closed syllable ’spx Mi 7:1 . 

Before suffixes the original u sometimes reappears in the sing., e.g. i ’771 (Ps 150:2) beside 
from 77 CS 1 greatness ; 1730 (with Dages forte dirimens, and the u repeated in the form of a 
Hateph-QameS, cf. § 10 h) Is 9:3, &c.; naTO Ez 22:24.— Corresponding to the form appi’.l 
po ofkhem we find ppt?, Ho 13:14, even without a middle guttural; similarly ’IP, |? (so 
Jablonski and Opitius) 1 K 12:10, 2 Ch 10:10, from ipcfp little finger, but the better reading is, 
no doubt, ’30 ,p (so ed. Mant., ‘the p proleptically assuming the vowel of the following 
syllable’; Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 69), and the form is to be derived, with Konig, from 7 'Pp, not 
qutun, as Brockelmann quotes him, in Grundriss, p. 103. The reading ’M.p (Baer and 
Ginsburg) is probably not due to a confusion of the above two readings, but ~ is merely 
intended to mark the vowel expressly as 6. In the forms 173? Y Is 1:31 (for 173?, 3) an d 17X,'?1 Is 
52:14 (for 17X.1? 1 S 28:14), the lengthening of the original u to d has been retained even 
before the suffix; cf. § 63 p and § 74 h (apX.S'ap Gn 32:20). —In the same way d remains 
before n 7 locale, e.g. n3“i r <^ n'70'xn Gn 18:6, 24:67, &c. Dissimilation of the vowel (or a by¬ 
form n3<f?) seems to occur in 17153 Ex 14:2, Ez 46:9, for 17133. 


In the absol. st. plur. the original u generally becomes ffwa before the QameS, e.g. n’3p3 
from ijjda morning, nri#? works, EPnap lances, □ * 1 'W# handfuls {constr. st. ##,# Ez 13:19); on 
the other hand, with an initial guttural the w-sound reappears as Hateph QameS, e.g. a v #33 
months, EPIDg gazelles, nirnx ways; and so even without an initial guttural, ninjD the 
threshing-floors, 1 S 23:1, Jo 2:24; a’#7,p sanctuaries, and a 1 #},# roots ( qodhasim, &c., with 
5 for"); also ’ttH.p [but 7’<$7p, Tong, once '.p], where, however, the reading frequently 
fluctuates between ',1? and 'p; with the article 'p3, 'p3, 'p7, according to Baer and Ginsburg. On 
these forms cf. especially § 9 v. From 7pdx tent, both mppx.a and crpp^X (cf. § 23 h and 17# 9 
above) are found; with light suffixes ’'pfrx, &c.; so from rn x way, TTf np’X (also Tfnpx)— 
hence only with initial X, ‘on account of its weak articulation’ (Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 45). It 
seems that by these different ways of writing a distinction was intended between the plural of 
nn*l N caravan, and of np’X way; however, ninpx is also found in the former sense (in constr. 
st. Jb 6:19) and ninTx in the latter (e.g. Jb 13:27 according to the reading of Ben Naphtali and 
Qimhi); cf. also nimx 2 Ch 8:18 K e th. ('IX Q‘re ).—The constr. st. plural of Ipds thumb is 
niTn? Ju 1:6 f., as if from a sing. #33: of rttd" brightness, Is 59:9 ni3 r Ti (on these q e tol- forms, 
cf. t). — If 1T?X Pr 25:11 is not dual but plural (see the Lexicon) it is then analogous to the 
examples, given in l and o, of plurals without a pretonic QameS, cf. tmp3 pistachio nuts, 
probably from a sing. 3JP3. According to Barth, ZDMG. xlii, 345 f. TJ9X is a sing. (U9X, the 
ground-form of 3J3X, with suffix). 

In the constr. st. plur. the only example with original u is ’Qpp Ps 31:21; otherwise l ik e 
’$7i?, &c. 

4. Besides the forms treated hitherto we have to consider also a series of formations, 
which have their characteristic vowel under the second radical, as is ordinarily the case in 
Aramaic (on the origin of these forms see further, § 84a e). Thus (a) of the form Top; $37 
honey, 0S7?p little; in pause, #37, 0#p; 33} man (as constr. st., see above, h), Ps 18:26 
(elsewhere always 33#j, and infinitives like 33# (§ 45 c; on nnp, see above, h); 35 # shoulder, 
a being modified to e (but in pause Q?<$); locative na<f#, also na3<$ Ho 6:9. With suffixes in 
the usual manner ’ap#, 333# Gn 19:33, 35 (an infin. with suffix, therefore not 333#). On the 
other hand, the a is retained in the plur. absol. by sharpening the final consonant: arms 

( constr. ’ajN) marshes, □ 1 ;Q7D myrtles, □ 1 P5?ia few. 

(b) Of the form Top: 3X3 a well, 3XT wolf, &c.*; locative 33X3, with suff. ’3X3 ,plur. a’3XT, 
’3XT; but 313X3, constr. 3i3X,|; on the infin. constr. DX#, cf. § 76 b. 

(c) of the form 3'Op: #X3 stench (with suff i#X3, just as i3|D occurs in Jer 4:7 along with 
the constr. st. ‘730 Ps 74:5; cf. for the Dages, § 20 h), perhaps also a'Xp nation, pi. a’axp. 

5. Paradigms g-i comprise the segholate forms with middle 1 or ’: (a) of the form qati 
with Waw as a strong consonant, in which cases the original a is a lm ost always lengthened to 
a (Paradigm g), thus D](f, }}<& vanity, 7](f iniquity, 7)<S midst; with final X, X)# falsehood; cf. 
however, also 31Cji space. In the constr. st. contraction always occurs, nia, &c. (from original 
maut), and likewise before suffixes inia, &c. Exception, as constr. st. Ez 28:18 (according 


ZDMG. ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Lpz. 
1846 ff., since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 

1 1 The proposal of Haupt ( SBOT'. ‘Proverbs’, p. 34, 1. 44 ff.) to read 3X3, 3XT, &c., 
does not seem to be warranted. The case here is quite different from that in Pr 1:22 
where the Masora requires 13D,xri, no doubt on the analogy of 3X3, &c., for 13DX.il, 
which was probably intended, see § 63 m. 



to Qimhi) and with suff. f?)V. The contraction remains also in all cases in the plural (but see 
below, w). 

(b) Of the form qaO with consonantal Yodh (Paradigm h). With final X, S’J (also T), in Is 
40:4 X’J, in the constr. st. (also absol. Zc 14:4) XT (also T); plur. 2 K 2:16 and Ez 6:3 K e th. 
according to Baer mX3, i.e. doubtless niXi (cf. 7’piX’T Ez 35:8; according to another reading 
[and so Ginsburg] mx’3, i.e. doubtless niXT), but in Q e re, and all other passages, ni’XJ. The 
uncontracted form (in the absol. st. with helping Hireq ) remains also before n ~ locale, e.g. 
nrpd (but in the constr. st. e.g. IQi’ nri’d).—ft'TV (from TG?) Gn 49:11 is peculiar, so also in’W 
Is 10:17 (from D’d).—In the plural absol. uncontracted forms occur, like □’TO hosts, ni3’V 
springs, young asses, a’Bhfl he-goats, &c.; as constr. st. Pr 8:28 flh’V for nirv. 

(c) With the contraction of the 1 and 1 even in the absol. st. sing. (Paradigm i). In this way 
there arise formations which are unchangeable throughout; thus from the ground-form qdtl: 

□i’ (cf., however, § 96), *110, 7it£>, &c.; with middle Yodh, Vr 1 Ch 9:13 (elsewhere I’d), 7’7 Is 
21:11 (elsewhere Td, in prose n'7’d, see above, § 90 f); from the ground-form qitl, p7, I 1 ®, TV 
(see, however, § 96); from the ground-form quO, 7T, nil &c. The plurals a’717 pots, Q’pld 
streets, DTld oxen, have a strong formation (but for DTIO 1 S 13:6 read onin as in 14:11). 
Finally, forms with a quiescent middle X also belong to this class, such as 1VXT head 
(obscured from ®X7=ra?, see § 96) and IX V sheep. 

6. On Paradigm k\ segholate forms from n”7 stems. Besides the formations mentioned in § 
84a c, 8, like nsd, &c., and ind Ez 47:5, with the original 1 resolved, according to § 24 d (cf. 
the constr. plur. ’1JI7 clefts, Ob 3 , &c., and ’IVi? ends, Ps 48:11, &c., where the 1 becomes again 
a strong consonant, 1 from Ijd and ivd or ud and l^d), there occur also (a) commonly, of the 
ground-form qat,l, forms like T 9 , T3, TJ, T7, TV, TX, &c.; in pause ’id, Td, Td, Td (cf. § 
29 m), but ’gix Ju 14:18; with suffixes iT? (attenuated from paryo), ’T3 Ps 6:9, but also 7T9, 
iT 1 ? &c.; before a grave suffix niT 9 , but also Q3T|. Plur. a’Tj (constr. ’TJ, see above, o, 

’XtJD), Q’TX and niTX; with softening of the 1 to X (as elsewhere in ’Xi7| Jer 38:12 for which 
there is ’173 in verse 11, according to § 8 k; Q’XTIV 2 Ch 17:11, cf. 26:7 bCth.; probably in 
□’X 717 , nix’7,7 from ’717 and ’’pi 1 ?; also a’X37n Ps 10:10 K e th. , divided into two words by the 
Masora, is to be referred to a sing. T7D hapless): Q’X'pp jewels, Ct 7:2 (from ’7p), Q’XTip lambs, 
Is 40:11 (from ’7tp); but instead of a’xrtf and Q’X3V (from ’nd and TV) the Masora requires 
□’Xp9 and Q’X3V; dual: D’dl'l, constr. st. ’T7, with suff. ’T7, &c. On 77 door, cf. § 95 f, and on 
such formations generally, see Barth on biliteral nouns in ZDMG. 1887, p. 603 ff, and 
Nominal-bildung (isolated nouns), p. 1 ff. 

(b) From the ground-form qitl, ’VD half in pause ’Vd, with suff. i’VP, &c. —From stems 
with middle Waw arise such forms as ’X (from iwy), ’V, ’V ship, plur. n”X, Q”V, &c.; instead of 
the extraordinary plur. D’V Nu 24:24 read with the Samaritan Q’XVT, and for n’V 3 Ez 30:9 read 
probably with Comill n’VX. 

(c) From the ground-form quQ sometimes forms like indh, inds (from tuhw, buhw), 
sometimes like ’7n, ’?V, and even without an initial guttural T7, ’9), TV (also T7 ’91, TV), ’X7, 
&c; in pause ’7(fn, &c., with suff. i’ 7 n, plur. □”7n. From TV branch, there occurs in Ps 104:12 
the plur. TXDV (analogous to D’xp 9 , &c., see above, x); the K e eth. evidently intends Q’XDV (so 


1 1 Noldeke, Beitrdge, p. 58: the direct or indirect retention of this 1 is hardly a feature 
of early Hebrew. The true Hebrew forms from nvj? would be HViP, niVj7, niVi?, the 
aramaizing forms nvjl, TVi?, nilVi?. 



Opitius and others). Dual, with suff. V 7 p Nu 24:7, bucket (from ’bp, for ’bp), more correctly, 
with the Masora, v ’73 with Munah for Metheg. This unusual Metheg is to be treated as 
following the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 9 v. 

7. On Paradigms l-n: segholate forms from stems V’V (see § 84a c, (3). 

(a) In the qaO -form the a of the contracted formation is sometimes lengthened in the 
absol. st., sing, as in CP (so also in the constr. st., except in the combination 710 ‘EP the Red sea', 
and even before Maqqeph, nb<$ 3 ‘n’ the salt sea), sometimes it remains short, e.g. rt3 morsel, 
ay people, but even these formations generally have QameS in pause, as well as after the 
article (e.g. ayn). Adjectives under the influence of a guttural either have forms like B’nb, 

B’ny, or, with compensatory lengthening, B’yp, ’JTi. In the constr. st. ’3 living (in the plural B”n 
also a substantive, life), and ’p sufficiency, are contracted to ’Ti 1 and ’7. As a locative form 
notice Tncf to the mountain, Gn 14:10 (see § 27 q) beside npcfn. The stem is expanded to a 
triliteral form in ’inn (unless it is simply derived from a by-form 733 on the analogy of qatal- 
forms) Jer 17:3 (but in Ps 30:8 for ’ 77,71 read ’ 77 , 71 ) and Q77,n Gn 14:6; plur. constr. ’ 33,3 Nu 
23:7, &c. (but only in poetical passages), with suffix, TPtflO Dt 8:9; n’nny Ju 5:14 (where, 
however, read probably 7$???), Neh 9:22; ’M,y Neh 9:24: elsewhere Cray, ’ay. —Before 
suffixes and in the plur. a is sometimes attenuated to /,"e.g. ’ns, B’rt3, from ns; □’3D and DiBO 
(also Disc 2 S 17:28) from 70 . Before n a is retained in a virtually sharpened syllable, e.g. B’n? 
traps. 

(b) Qitl- forms: DK, Utxfire (with suff. but cf. also apiy 8 Is 50:11), ]n favour, &c.; of a 
triliteral form, the plur. p’<£yn Ps 77:18. 

(c) Qufl- forms: p'n, b’3 totality, before Maqqeph "pn, ‘73, with suff. ’pn, &c., with 
omission of Dages forte (according to § 20 m) always pp3, nppn, but from T'y, ’ty, pty, ap-jy, 
for which ’ty and pty are also found, ’ppn, expanded to a triliteral form, Ju 5:15 and Is 10:1, 
generally explained as a secondary form of’ppp with abnormal weakening of the u to Cis 
more probably to be referred to a <y/fi-form=Arabic hiqq. 

The forms with assimilated middle Nun likewise follow the analogy of Paradigms l-n, 
e.g. 78 nose, anger (’38, dual B’Gfo, also face) for anp; pn palate for hink, fetters, ty goat, 
plur. CP-ty, for inz, probably also 38 green herb, for inb. 

2. Paradigm II comprises all formations with original short vowels, whether in the 
first or second syllable; cf. § 84a f-i, and the general laws of formation, § 92 b-g. 

Rem. 1. On Paradigms a and b: ground-form qatal. The lengthening of the second a to a 
is maintained in the constr. st. sing, only in 8 "b-forms, e.g. xpy army, 83y. For the construct 
forms 3pn milk, "Ip 1 ? white, Gn 49:12, instead of the ordinary absolutes 37 n, 137, a secondary 
form 37 n, ip7 must be assumed; from 1 'iPy smoke, the constr. st. occurs once, Ex 19:18, 
beside Hpy, from 777 ornament the constr. st. 77<f Dn 11:20, beside the common form 773. — 


1 1 ’n only in Dn 12:7 as constr. st., since in the asseverative formulae (cf. § 149) ’n 
7'yp?, pip?) ’n (otherwise only in 2 S 15:21, after mn’ ’n, and Amos 8:14), ’n is a 
contracted form of the absol. st. (prop, living is Pharaoh! &c.). It is evidently only a 
rabbinical refinement which makes the pronunciation ’71 distinctive of an oath by God 
(or of God by himself), as in the regular formulae ’)8 ’n (’?':: 8 ’n Dt 32:40) and n ' 777’ ’n 
(=’T78’n). 



The plur. crtth.l horses, Is 21:7 (instead of DTO?, ground-form paras) is no doubt due to a 
confusion with the qattal -form tths horseman. 

A. Sometimes a sharpening of the third radical takes place, in order to keep the preceding 
vowel short, e.g. TO»3 camels, n’3Sp small ones, 7137? brooks (see § 20 a).— The attenuation 
of the a of the first syllable to /"does not take place in the constr. st. plur. as a rule after an 
initial guttural, as ’»?n, ’13?, but ’pin, and never before a middle guttural, e.g. ’73,5; nor 
(according to Konig, owing to the influence of the nasal) in the non-guttural forms ni33T tails, 
ni?3?, and (in the dual) TO? wings, from 33T, 733 . —The dual □’dTO from ~IH3 river, shows an 
abnormal omission of the lengthening of the a before a tone-bearing termination, but cf. § 88 
c. 


B. From 3?"3? stems, forms like 77n, ]3?, &c., belong to this class. 

C. The few nouns of the ground-form qi'tal follow the same analogy, such as 337 heart, 
7?t? strong drink, 333 ? grape, &c. From 7W hair, in the constr. st. besides 7?t? the form li’d is 
also found (perhaps a survival of a secondary form like those in Paradigm I, d); so from j?7? 
rib, i??(£ and even i??(f 2 S 16:13 (so ed. Mant., Ginsb.; but Baer i'7d), both, probably, old 
secondary forms (also used for the absol. st.) of 37?; cf. also ’?’?? and as well as the 
constr. st. plur. TO 1 ??; also from 133 strangeness, the constr. st. "73d"is found, Dt 31:16. 

2. On Paradigms c-e: ground-form qdtil, developed to qatel; with a final guttural, e.g. 

?3i? satisfied. In the constr. st. the original /"of the second syllable, probably on the analogy of 
the forms discussed in § 69 c, becomes a, e.g. H?T, ^ID, 700, &c., but not before suffixes, ’3133, 
&c., nor in forms from TO stems, e.g. N7Q full, N7a; cf., moreover, 3p? Gn 25:26 from 3p? 
heel, and _1 738 Ps 35:14, mourning. Paradigm d represents forms which in the constr. st. 
instead of the ordinary 703, &c., have a segholate form, as 73d, lid 73d 7I<£ '73d (Ez 44:9), 
constr. st. of 73N long, 773 wall, 33; thigh, 7T3, robbery, 73? uncircumcised. In Is 11:14 7333 
would be altogether without precedent as a constr. st. (for 70<f?); most probably the absol. st. 
is intended by the Masora (according to Noldeke, Gott. Gel. Anzeigen, 1871, No. 23 [p. 896] 
for 7178 '33 with one shoulder, i.e. shoulder to shoulder)-, [cf. Driver, Tenses, § 190, Ohs.]. 

In the plur. constr. the e lengthened from / Is frequently retained in verbal adjectives of 
this formation, e.g. ’173$, ’nTO, ’73$, TO?, TOD; cf. also l’7'7n? (with e under the protection of 
the secondary tone) from 77? tent-peg. On the other hand from KV fearing, always ’$7?; cf. 
also TO7 Ps 35:20 from 373,7.—With a retained in the initial syllable cf. 7DN alius (with a 
virtual sharpening of the n).—From V’37 stems come forms like na dead person, 73, resident 
stranger, 7? witness, with unchangeable SerE; hence Q’na, ’na, &c. 

Kindred in character are the formations from the ground-form qdtiil. This ground-form is 
regularly lengthened to qatol, e.g. 74? round, p a? deep, □ 7X red ; but before formative 
additions the short u returns, protected by the sharpening of the following consonant (see ee 
above), as Q’33,?, &c. (but in stems with a third guttural or 7, DD'a?, cn'TO). The form 713?, 1 K 
10:19, is abnormal; likewise Dpia? Pr 23:27, Jablonski (ed. Mant. Dpa?, Baer and Ginsburg 
TO). 


3. On Paradigm f. ground-form qatdl from TO stems. As in verbs D"7 § 75 h, the general 
rule is that before the terminations of the plur. and dual and before suffixes beginning with a 
vowel, the third radical is usually elided altogether. But besides D7i? the form TO, with the 
final Yodh retained, is also found in poetry (cf. also the singulars with suffixes, like QD’TOa, in 
ss); in the same way final 1 is retained in 373? the poor, constr. ’]3?. The plur. of D7'i? is nTO, 
constr. nTO (also TO, unless this is a sing., contracted from TO; so Barth, ZDMG. xlii, p. 


351). The qital -form (see § 84a i) ny7 2 S 15:37, 16:16, 1 K 4:5 is remarkable as a constr. st. 
(the reading n?7 of Opitius and others is opposed to the express statement of the Masora). To 
the category of these forms also belongs without doubt rP3| face (only in plur.), ’3?, ’39, 

&c. 


In a few form a tions of this kind the vowel of the second syllable appears to have been 
already lost in the absol. st. sing. ; so according to the ordinary view, in T hand, constr. 7?, 
with suff. 17’, but np7’; plur. nl7J, constr. nl7?, dual CPCf, ’7’, with suff. ’T, D5’7’, &c., and in D7 
blood, constr. 07, with suff. ’a7, but nya7 (d attenuated to ij, plur. n’a7, ’a?. But perhaps both 
these nouns are to be regarded as primitive (§ 81), and as original monosyllabic formations. 

3. Paradigm III comprises forms with an unchangeable vowel in the first syllable, 
whilst the vowel of the second syllable has been lengthened from an original short 
vowel, and is therefore changeable. The special cases are to be distinguished in which 
the original short vowel is lengthened both in and before the tone, but in an open 
syllable becomes S?ewa (Paradigm a, but cf. also examples like nPDiX wheels, for 
D’3?iX, and map, 8 porches), secondly, the cases in which the vowel becomes S?wa 
even before the tone (Paradigm b), and finally, those in which the termination of n”7 
formations is entirely lost (Paradigm c). 

Rem. 1. On the model of n’?is? (which, moreover, is obscured from alarn ), the 
following forms also are inflected: bapa (§ 85 h), in some cases with virtual 
sharpening of the third radical (see § 20 a), as 1na?a Jer 17:7, Ps 40:5, Jb 8:14, &c.; 
X"b nouns of this form maintain the QameS in the constr. st. plur., e.g. ’fOpa from 
Xlipa 1 ; on the other hand, in the plur. of the participles Niph. (§ 85 n) of verbs ' X”7 
(which likewise belong to this class), are found not only regular forms like Q’X'iip) but 
also EPtOW Jos 10:17, mxipi?) Ez 20:30 fi, and so always mx?) (except Ez 13:2 a’§533n) 
anda’X^^ 1 S 13:15, 2 K 14:14, &c. (except Ezr 8:25 CP ,X?a3n in pause). 1 

Moreover, the other participles in a also follow the analogy of nbi? as regards the final 
syllable (bapa, bapa; cf., however, rmban Gn 43:12 in close connexion; see the analogous 
cases in § 65 d); also in 1 ?# table (§ 85 u; plur. rmnb#, constr. nPqb#), H7p, constr. ]3*ip, hence 
in plur. constr. with suff. QP’3|"lp Lv 7:38; 37 py (§ 85 w), plur. atnp? (with sharpening of the 
final consonant for n’cap?, cf. also n'7 1 ? naked, plur. □ i a7’V Gn 3:7 [but in 2:25 many, 
according to § 9 o an orthographic licence for mapy from n'7?, mapy ,a nakedness, 2 Ch 
28:15; n'77j?, ’pay,? Is 51:10; ’7353 Is 23:8 f.; ’Saiya Ps 18:3; even with attenuation of 
the a to Cmnia threshing instruments, 2 S 24:22, 1 Ch 21:23, from 371 a), tria (§ 85 g), pa (§ 
85 i), T 'ya (§ 85 k), inasmuch as they retain the a of the first syllable, contrary to rule, even 
when not pretonic, e.g. ’33, a, p? a; atyia (§ 85 g); atyln (§ 85 p), constr. st. plur. ’3tyn 1 K, 

17:1; also isolated forms according to § 84a t, and § 84b b, c, k, m, n, o. Cf. finally, 7Kiy neck 
(from Sowar), constr. st. 7X1? Jer 28:10 ffi, constr. st. plur. ’7X1? Gn 45:14, &c. 

2. (Paradigm b; cf. § 84a s.) Instead of the original fm such forms as Q331,X (cf. 2 K 
22:29), the second syllable more frequently has e, e.g. 37?* thy creator, with a closing 
guttural (according to § 91 d; but cf. also 73 x Dt 32:28) forms are found sometimes like 


1 1 nirynj?!? Ez 7:24 for 'Clypa (from E/7i?a) is wholly irregular; perhaps, however, the 
part. Pi el is intended, without Dages in the 7 (according to § 20 m). 

1 1 Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 659, observes that except in2Ch 5:11, 35:17 a’X??p3n 
is always followed by a preposition governing a word, so that the punctuators perhaps 
intended to indicate a sort of constr. st. 



sometimes like 7 $ 7'3; constr. st. without suff. 2 ?Gf 3 Ps 94:9 (according to § 65 d); 
with a middle guttural Is 48:17; cf. 43:14.— The same analogy also is followed in the 
flexion of the other participles which have e in the final syllable (btipTp, Pt?pqa, &c.), see 
further, in § 84b d, 1 ?}, &c. (but with exceptions, as n’iPfiP, D’yai), and ibid. I, p; § 85 i, k 
(nata altar, constr. st. nap?, plur. n 1 n|f»), and ibid, q, but here also there are exceptions like 
n’bnpa Ps 26:12. nilpia Jer 5:5, a’vaa, n’Styp Ex 20:5, niM'lP Is 49:8, n’M'tt? La 1:16 (cf. 
Konig, ii. 109). 

3. (Paradigm c: part. Qal of verbs n"b, differing from Paradigm II,/in the 
unchangeableness of the vowel of the first syllable.) In Ez 17:15 e in the absol. st. is 
abnormal, and S e ghol in the constr. st. in 2 S 24:11 (so Opitius, Ginsburg; but Baer ru n), Ec 
2:15 (according to Baer, but not the Mantua ed.; nqi?a Ec 3:19 is in the absol. st.). To this 
class belong, as regards their formation, the IT'b-forms mentioned in § 84a r, § 85 g (with suff., 
e.g. I'pa.an Dt 20:1, which brought thee up), and h. 

In a few instances, before a suffix beginning with a consonant, the original ay of the 
termination has been contracted to e, and thus there arise forms which have apparently plural 
suffixes', as Qq’iwa Is 5:12, Dn 1:10, 16; QO’Npa their appearance, Dn 1:15, Gn 41:21, cf. Na 
2:5; who stretched them forth. Is 42:5; defectively oqp’N Ho 7:5 (cf. 3313 Ez 34:14); on 
the other hand, the examples in Is 14:11 , Gn 47:17, which were formerly classed with the 
above, are really plurals. But TCfq.P thy camp, Dt 23:15 (qdq.Q occurs just before), Tdpa thy 
cattle, Is 30:23 (probably also 7 (ftp 1 K 2:26), TGfpQ Ct 2:14, and rxqa the sight of him, Jb 
41:1 (with the 1 here retained orthographically), "Pb^.a Ez 40:31, &c., are still to be explained 
as singulars.—On a few other examples which may perhaps be thus explained, see § 124 k. 
Before the plural ending the original ter mi nation ay reappears in EPn.M Is 25:6 (part. Pu. 
from nna). 

4. Paradigm IV comprises the forms with a changeable vowel {a, b), or a vowel 
which has already become SFwa ( c ), in the first syllable, and an unchangeable vowel 
in the second. With Paradigm c (which, however, for the most part consists merely of 
forms based on analogy, without biblical parallels) are also connected all the form s 
which have unchangeable vowels in both syllables, and therefore (like nn?) cannot 
undergo any vowel changes. 

Rem. 1. Analogous to Tp§ (ground-form paqicl) are § 84a k, 7173, &c. (with 6, not 
changeable 6 for w); in substantives like □177, this is demonstrably obscured from a (Arab. 
salam); ibid. I, m, TDK, TON, &c.; § 85 u, p73T, constr. pipf; IT-Tp, constr. li’ID; IT 1 ??, constr. 
ii’ 1 ?? (cf., however, the forms in the constr. st. 1132317, pa 3 p, and with the plural suffix *|!<tfi3fS? Ez 
27:12 ff); § 85 w, W’Tp’j’n, constr. § 85 1, Qipa, &c. 

2. ’32? (ground-form amy, stem 17337) represents forms in which a final Yddh has been 
resolved into 1 ; before formative additions the original Yddh under the protection of a Dages 
forte again becomes audible as a firm consonant, whilst the (originally short) vowel of the 
first Syllable becomes ffua', cf. § 84a 1, ’p), plur. a 1 ’?), and § 87 a. 

3. an| with unchangeable a in the second syllable, whilst the fud is weakened from a 
short vowel (Arab, kitab); constr. st. ‘ 373 Est 4:8 (readings like 3rt| 2 Ch 35:4 are incorrect, 
although ip? Est 1:4 and ‘ 33 ? 4:8 are supported by fairly good authority; however, these q e tdl- 
forms in Hebrew are probably all loan-words from the Aramaic). The only plural form found 
in the O. T. is 377 , 32 ? their deeds, Ec 9:1. In a narrower sense the forms enumerated in § 84a 
n-p belong to this class; in a wider sense all those which have unchangeable vowels 


throughout, thus § 84a u, § 84b e (hBi?, cf., however, the anomalous forms mentioned there), 
ibid, f-i, m (No. 34 f.), n (No. 39), p (No. 44), also partly § 85 b-w (especially 1 and r). 

In opposition to the anomalous shortening of the form ^Bj? (see above), cases are also 
found where pretonic vowels are retained even in the antepenultima (with the secondary 
tone); cf. above, ii and pp, also of the form )”Bj7 (properly qaht) the examples Q’P’l, Q, ft’irn, §, 
whilst the constr. st. sing, according to the rule, changes the dinto Fwd (D’lp, f’lf). 
(These are not to be confounded with forms like pTO tyrant , which is for f’TO, and 
consequently has an unchangeable QameS.) Of the form TBp (qa till) in this class are STD# 
week, plur. and nlyg,^, constr. niV3#, but with Metheg of the secondary tone in the 

fifth syllable from the end, nyiysnu’.—On TOft, ’tya, &c., cf. § 85 k. 

§ 94 . Formation of Feminine Nouns. 

1. The feminine ending n ~, when appended to the masculine forms treated in § 93, 
effects in almost all cases the same changes as are produced in the masculine forms 
by the addition of a light suffix, since in both cases the tone is moved one place 
farther forward (see § 92 b). The following scheme is based on the same division into 
four classes, with their subdivisions, as in § 93; a few special forms will be treated in 
§ 95 in connexion with the paradigms of feminine nouns. 

Paradigm I: segholate forms, with the feminine ending always added to the 
ground-form, ( a ) TO^ft queen, ni£>33, and with attenuation of d to /nii/33 lamb, nsyi hot 
stone. Is 6:6 (from another root nss.ft; see Baer on Ez 40:17), nj?T0 strength (unless 
belonging to Paradigm b); ( b ) rnpp covering (masc. “irid); rroy pleasure (lid), not to 
be confounded with the unchangeable forms with a prefixed ft, derived from n"*7 
stems, as ITOft command, plur. ni^ft; (c) rnpn, proper name (T?cTn mole), n’TQK food 
(hgcfx); (d) n~)V,lgirl (TOd); (f) rm? weed, rnn.B purity (indb); (g) nTO wrong (also 
frTO, Paradigm i); (i) rn’y victuals (masc. TCf, cf. Paradigm h); from qitl and qutl- 
forms, nrs understanding, HQID tempest, (k ) T7K fat tail (as if from ff), (d 
attenuated to i) captivity (’3$), HT? wreath (probably an original qitl-form); (/) n*n life, 
rnft measure (attenuated from H7ft). Adjectives derived from TV stems also belong in 
flexion to this class, as H3n multa, with middle guttural nyft mala; (m) HftT plan; (n) 
7\$X\statute (p'n). 

Paradigm II: ground-form qatdlat, &c., ( a ) nftj?) vengeance (Qj73); (b) nft7>5 earth; 

( c) n’73) corpse; (d) HQ’y languida; (f) ns; beautiful, end (from np’, nyj?). From 
stems TV arise such forms as TITJ (masc. IV, properly part. Qal from TO) female 
witness. From the ground-form qatul, nj?fty profunda (masc. p'fty), “73y servitude, &c. 

Paradigm III: unchangeable vowel in the first, changeable in the second syllable, 
(a) 7\ilf a woman with child (cf. the examples in § 84a s, and the retention of the e in 
the part. Pi el. Ex 22:17, 23:26; in the Ffithpa el IK 14:5 fi), but also with the 
change of the e (originally i] into tfwd, rnpT dwelling, Na 3:8. However, in these 
participial forms the feminine is mostly indicated by n ~ (see below, h); (c) nhia those 
of the captivity (masc. rfriJ,), but also with a return of the final Yodh, rPftA clamorous, 
Pr 7:11, and the examples in § 75 v. On the a of the participles of verbs TV, which 
also belong to this class, such as rnj peregrina, cf. § 72 g 


Paradigm IV: originally changeable vowel in the first syllable, unchangeable in 
the second, (a) rf?' 7} magna, nTQD stork, properly pia ; virgin, properly seiuncta; 
(b) misera. 

2 . A simple n is added as feminine ending in form s like D’pS weeping (masc. , D3, § 
93 x, a), nn? covenant', but feminine participles of verbs X" 1 ?, as nxy, nxV o, may be 
due to contraction from yoSeet, &c. (hardly to lengthening of the /In the ground-form 
mo Si), whilst forms like nK^ia, nx ’$3 (see § 74 i) are to be explained on the analogy of 
the forms treated in § 93 t. Apart from the H” 1 ? formations, we find the simple n in the 
participle rn#!p 1 K 1:15, contracted from nn7?2. But my -1 ! Gn 16:11, Ju 13:5, 7 is the 
ground-form of the ptcp. n;?<$y (as in the same connexion in Gn 17:19, Is 7:14), cf. § 
80 d and the Q e re &c., discussed in § 90 n. 

The forms which arise by appending the n feminine to masculine nouns with a 
changeable vowel in a closed final syllable are, as a rule, developed exactly in the 
same way as masculine segholate forms. Thus there arise in Paradigm I (a) from 
(for original gbirt, § 69 c), the form rp<& mistress (but only in construct st.; in Is 
47:7 also * 75 ? ro<& are to be taken together; the absolute st. is HTnj); from nD<$b 
queen (in Paradigm II, a); npdf? (nn<$ = nntf pit ) Lv 13:55; (c) 77$ wall, rgcfj (from 
fl77$ = g e dirt, cf. lj?I as construct st. of lj?T); on the other hand, n$(£n is construct st. of 
n-tinufive, with lengthening of the original / of 

Formations with a changeable o in the second syllable belonging to this class are 
n$G5j bronze (from rgcSi? the constr. st. of rqdflS coat, perhaps also nndhs 

writing (unless it be obscured from 373, § 93, Paradigm IV, c). —Paradigm III, (a) 
npGji'n (from fljpn'n), masc. nnin seal, (b) npijp (properly sucking) sprout (in pause, 
e.g. n^d'n Ex 26:4, &c.), and so most feminines of participles *7P'p. On this transition 
of the ground-form q 6 tilt to iftp'p (regularly before suffixes in Ifljptf’, iPjy, &c.), cf. § 
69 c; qotalt serves as the ground-form under the influenee of a guttural as well as 
before suffixes, e.g. nv<f r \ feminine of V'7 ri knowing-, in a wider sense, n’pdJpj skull may 
also be included here, see § 95, Paradigm IV, c. 

On the endings m and TV - , see § 86 k, 1, § 95 at the end. 

§ 95 . Paradigms of Feminine Nouns. 

In accordance with the general formative laws, stated in § 92 b-k, the following 
cases have chiefly to be considered in the flexion of feminines also: (1) a tone- 
lengthened vowel on the removal of the tone reverts to its original shortness (thus the 
a of the termination n ~ becomes again a in the construct st. n '_). On the other hand, 
even an originally short vowel is retained as (a long) pretonic vowel before the 
endings n ~ and ni in the abs. st., e.g. n]77^; (2) without the tone or foretone an 
originally short vowel almost always becomes f'wd; on the other hand, before a 
vowel which had thus become Sew a. the a in the first syllable which had hitherto also 
been reduced to tfwd returns, although usually attenuated to z,"e.g. nj773 from 
Sddhaqath; (3) in the plural of the feminines of segholate forms before the termination 
of ni or CP ", and in formations of the latter kind also before the light suffixes, a 



pretonic QameS reappears, while the short vowel of the first syllable becomes tfwa. 
This short vowel, however, returns in the construct st. plur., whether ending in ni or 7 
in formations of the latter kind also before the grave suffixes. 

The following Paradigms (with the exception of I, d) deal only with such of the 
forms treated in § 94 as incur some vowel changes or other. All forms with 
unchangeable vowels follow the analogy of Paradigm I, d. 


I. 



a. 

b. 


c. 

d. 

e. 

Sing. 

ns 1 ?? 


nann 

n?nn 

m. 

[nn’?j] 

absolute 

(1 queen) 

( kidney ) 

(i reproach ) 

(waste) 

(statute) 

(mistress) 

Sing. 

n tin 


nano 

n?on 

ni?0 

no<& 

construct 







Sing. 
with light 



Tl??!? 

’n?nn 

’ m 

’no?} 

suff. 







Sing. 

n?n?7a 


n?n??o 

n?n?-in 

n?ni?n 

n?no?? 

with 







grave 

suff. 

Plur. 

absolute 


ni’ 1 ?? 

niano 

ninno 

nipn 


Plur. 


ni’ 1 ?? 

'niano 

ninnn 

nipn 


construct 







Plur. 
with suff. 

’nia^a 

’pi’ 1 ?? 


’nin?n 

’nipti 


Dual 



n?qSaj?n 



crqfi^a 

absolute 



(a double 
piece of 
embroidery) 



(1 cymbals ) 



II. 


ill. 




a. 

b. 

c. 

a. 

b. 

Sing. 

absolute 


ni?n? 

ni?vt 

rm 




( righteousness) 

( outcry) 

(year) 

(sprout) 

(skull) 

Sing. 


ni?7¥ 

njpy.r 

T)W 

nptf’ 

n'pcf^ 

construct 







Sing. 
with light 


’0i?7? 





suff. 







Sing. 


n?ni?7S 

n?r?u 

n?n^ 

n?ni?2i: 

aan 1 ?^ 

with 







grave 








1 1 Only in Ps 69:10, contrary to rule, with a firmly closed syllable, cf. § 93 m. 



suff. 

Plur. 

nip?? 

l ni3tZf 



absolute 

Plur. 

nip?* 

rra# 



construct 

Plur. with 

’rripps 

’rifr# 

’nip?)? 


suff. 

Dual 

absolute 

Dual 

construct 

{fetters of brass) 

crctfsip 

(lips) 




Remarks. 

1. Paradigm I: feminines of segholate forms, (a) The locative of this class has the form 
nnGfrp towards Gibeah (masc. In some cases, especially with an initial guttural, there is 
no moans of deciding whether the form in question is to be referred to a qaO or a qi'ti base, 
e.g. npiO strength (cf. H|*iq under b). A dual of this form occurs in a’Gfeip seven times (cf. 

$n<$ seven, fem.). Analogous to masculine forms like $37 (§ 93 s) is n 07 O myrtle. —From 
masculines of the form ’*i? (n" J 7, cf. § 93 I, k) arise feminines sometimes like rns, 5, mpN 

(see above, § 94 b), sometimes like n’33 (§ 94 f); occasionally the final n is retained before the 
plural ending, as if it belonged to the stem (cf. § 87 k), e.g. nirmq spears. Forms like (cf. 
rm, a quB form) are derived directly from the masculine forms ’ 7 J kid, ">3g, a fleet. — (b) From 
a stem ]"V, ntpn wheat (for nmn), plur. Q’tpn.—(c) From rfrqy foreskin, the plur. absol. is ni77i7 
(cf. § 93, Paradigm I ,f), constr. nfrqy.— (d) Example of a feminine segholate form 
from a stem V"V (ground-form quO, like n;n of the form qatl,, ntpt of the form qi'ti), with o for 
u, Xjn terror, Is 19:17 (Aramaic orthography for nan). 

(e) To the list of segholate forms with n fem. belong also the infinitives of verbs V'9 and 
V'9, which have rejected the weak consonant at the beginning, as nqtf (from 3#’), nvtf (from 
5777), n$<f (from BI 33 ), as well as nn<jf (from np7); cf. § 69 m and § 66 b and g. The infinitives of 
verbs V'9 are, however, also found in the form HV7, rnP, nX3, and of the same origin also are 
n 7 ? congregation (from 75T), n3B counsel (from fir), mtP sleep (from fSb), constr. D7J7, nil?, 
while in the constr. forms TOT sweat, Gn 3:19 (from 37P to flow), and DK3 excrement, Ez 4:12, 
the Sere has remained firm. 

From a stem VV (cf. $13 to be ashamed) is T\fck shame, with suffix ’fi$3. From a stem n"7 
(n’ 77 , cf., however, Barth, ZDMG. 1887, p. 607, who assumes a stem 7T) the masculine 77 
appears to have been formed after the rejection of the final Yodh, and afterwards the feminine 
nptf door, but in the plural nin’77, constr. nin’ 77 , the n of the termination is retained (see above, 
d, nirmq). In a similar way QT 1 D 7 stalls, Hb 3:17, has arisen, if it is from the stem nsi, and 
nq'tt’ trough (from HptP), of which the masc. must have been p'tf = ’piT; on the other hand, the 
plur. constr. ninp/if Gn 30:38 (again retaining the feminine n as an apparent radical) can only 
be an abnormal formation from the singular npdtP, not from a kindred form nj?($ or npcf. 


1 1 On nl3# as a less frequent (poetic) form for see § 87 n. 

ZDMG. ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Lpz. 
1846 ff, since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 







2. Paradigm II: ground-form qatalat, &c., cf. § 94 c, Paradigm II, a and b. Analogous to 
the masculine forms like lap, plur. Q’lpp, we find nrop parva, &c.—The constr. forms, like 
nppy ( Sidh e qath ), are distinguished by the vocal S e wd (§ 10 d) from the segholate forms, like 
IVttTO ( kibh-sath ). Consequently the constr. st. napa Gn 28:4, &c. (from napa blessing ), and 
rV7“iD 1 S 14:15, &c. (from nipp a trembling), are abnormal.—Under the influence of a 
guttural (see Paradigm b) the original a is retained in the first syllable in the constr. st. (cf. 
also naps earth, napx); in other cases it is modified to Sigh61, e.g. nPjy wagon, inpjy. 
Frequently from an absol. st. in n ~ the constr. is formed with the termination n, e.g. npay 
crown, constr. npd? (from flpay); along with npay assembly, npds is found usually, even in 
the absol. st.; n ad? (from na? levir) before suffixes is pointed as in TOT, and thus entirely 
agrees with npdj (Paradigm I e). From a stem I" 1 ? (?ax) is formed D8X truth (from aimant, and 
this no doubt for an original amint, § 69 c) before suffixes TO& &c. 

From the masc. form Top ( qatil) are formed, according to rule, 777} wall, ifraj corpse, 
constr. n’psa; nana cattle, constr. nap,a (for nap, a), with suffix ppap? Lv 19:19. More 
frequently, however, the e of the second syllable is retained before the termination ath of the 
constr. st.; thus from rfraj once ’rfr.aj Is 26:19, and always napa pool, npu prey, nxai? unclean, 
’ns, 1 ?? full, Is 1:21 (with Hireq compaginis, see § 90 1), 'm,]? Jb 16:13; ’nP.X# 1 S 1:27, &c. 
(with elision of the x, pnp.tp 1 S 1:17), also TOX,? Jb 6:8. Cf. the analogous forms of the 
constr. st. DDM plague, nappn deep sleep, from nSM, naipn. 


As dual we find D’CjiaT sides (cf. inap? Gn 49:13, from the obsolete nap), feminine of pp?); 
the constr. st. TOT is perhaps to be referred to a segholate form (nap’, cf. ppdas constr. st. of 
pp?), unless the closed syllable be due to the analogy of napa and nppp (see g). 

In the forms with simple n feminine the ground-form qatitt is developed (§ 69 c) 
to q e talt, and this again regularly to n’pdi?. Thus the feminine of “inn companion is 
npcfr] (with suffix nnpap Mai 2:14, cf. Pirqad Ex 3:22), of 173, fern, npcfo besides 
nppj. —Of Y'V stem s the segholate forms nn<f rest and nipd pit (from mi, 17 W) belong to 
this class; Bottcher {Gram. i. 411) rightly distinguished the latter from nnd; 
corruption (stem nnd); in the same way also nnd rest is distinct from nnrfa lighting 
down (stem nm). 

The feminines of the form qatfl from stems V’V, as nna mortua, niV fem. witness (from 
nia, TO), have likewise an unchangeable vowel in the first syllable. Cf., on the other hand, the 
forms from ’"D stems mentioned above, under e, such as nrd sleep, constr. st. m# ; moreover, 
nan anger, constr. st. nap (but nad a leathern bottle, in pause nag [so Baer, Ginsb., but Kittel 
'p] Gn 21:15, constr. st. D’d nad Gn 21:14, perhaps from a stem nan). 


The feminines of the form qdtuil, like npay (masc. p ay), maintain the original u by 
sharpening the following consonant (cf. § 93 kk); on the other hand, by appending the fem. n, 
segholate forms arise like mpd), before suff. nn#03, &c. Dual CTGftfP) (see Paradigm II a); but 
cf. ’ndp) La 3:7. 


A few (aramaising) feminines from 7" 7 stems (Paradigm II, c) are found with the ending 
ath;, due to the rejection of the final Waw or Yodh and contraction of the preceding a with the 
a of the ter mi nation ath; thus mp portion (for manayath or manawath), nap end (also nap and 
nap), plur. ni’jp {constr. st. Neh 12:47, 13:10) and nixip (Neh 12:44); imp Ex 38:5; cf. 37:8 
and 39:4 iCth.; on n’XJ valleys, see § 93 v. — nix sign (stem mx) is obscured from nx, and 



this is contracted from ayath = awayath ; plur. Din'S, with the double feminine ending; cf. 
above, f, and § 87 k. —The retention of the a in the first syllable in ’DbN, &c, Gn 24:41, &c., is 
abnormal. 

3. Paradigm III, cf. the various forms in § 94 d and f-h. The dual □’flS'ain two walls, Is 
22:11, &c., taken directly from the plur. Diain, for □’(Sain, is abnormal (cf. § 87 s, and the 
proper name □’D'DJ} Jos 15:36). —Among the forms resembling participles Qal of verbs V'V, 
such as Dpi (masc. DT from zair, hence with unchangeable a), must be reckoned also naa high 
place (from Di3), which has for its constr. st. plur. the pleonastic form ’Dia,a, or written 
defectively tn'a.a (see § 87 s); for this the Masora everywhere requires ’Da,a, which is to be 
read bam 0 the (not bdm°the), with an anomalous shortening of the 6 to but with suffixes 
’pia a, &c. 

In a wider sense the feminines of the form bap (§ 84b e) belong to this class, in so far as 
they shorten the a of the second syllable before the termination D, e.g. Dj?$b inflammation 
(from dallaqt), with suff. *lPi?7? Ez 16:52; DJ?<3b signet, also fem. of the forms bap and bap (§ 
84b c and d), as nb<$< folly (for iwwalt), and of all the forms which have a changeable vowel 
in the second syllable, and are formed with the prefix a (§ 85 g-k), e.g. nab a a kingdom, 
constr. always D?#??; Dpaia (not used in the sing.) pruning-hook, plur. Dinara; Dpdatya; 
reward, with suff. ’Dpatya; cf. also the examples given in § 85 g and p, like DICfia birth (but 
from N"b, DK3ia outgoing), DJCfiD generation, nasnp abomination, constr. D3i?ip, &c. 

Sometimes the plural of these forms is to be traced to a secondary form, e.g. npdk a letter, 
plur. oinjN (as if from nnjK); also Dipai’, which is merely formed on the analogy of the other 
plur. fem. of participles Qal, is to be referred to a sing. np3i\ Cf., moreover, Dibcfb.a 
ploughshare, plur. Diibpn.a (as if from Dtthp.a) 1 ; on the other hand, Dinp^a capitals (of 
columns), and Dinaip reproofs, are the regular plurals of Dpcf'a and nndlD. 

In DjcSa coat the original u of the first syllable is maintained by the sharpening of the 
following consonant (cf. Arab, qutun), with suff. ’Dljpa, the constr. st., however, is DjeSi? (as 
also in the absol. st. in Ex 28:39); plur. D13D3, constr. Dilip?.—The form DbC&ba given in 
Paradigm III, A is a Pulpul- form of the stem bbj, cf. T P7P, § 84b p. 

4. To the fourth class, for which no Paradigm is required, belong all the numerous forms 
which in classical Hebrew have unchangeable vowels throughout, the originally short vowel 
of the first syllable having become S'wd, owing to the tone being thrown forward. Of the 
forms mentioned in §§ 84 and 85 those from V'V stems especially belong to this class, as nb}? 
scroll, nbnp praise, nbSD prayer (§ 85 i and q), as well as the feminine of the participle 
Hiph it of verbs V'V, e.g. DD’Na enlightening (from TNa), and generally the feminines of TV 
stems which are compounded with the preformative a, as DlTOa rest (from nha), see § 85 1; 
from D"b stems perhaps also nbi’P conduit ( constr. st. Dbvp Is 7:3, &c.) and DXbp travail. Thus 
all these forms coincide externally with those which already, in the masculine form, have 
unchangeable vowels throughout (see the list of them in § 93 ww). 


1 1 Dp'Diyy Astarte (plur. niDptpy), which was formerly included among these 
examples, is most probably due to an intentional alteration of the original Dp mv, 
like pb'a Lv 18:21, &c. (for pb ?), with the vowels of n#a shame, the latter word 
being substituted in reading for the name of the goddess. 



5. The feminine ending n 1 " (apart from 7\ nX 7- forms like nr??, § 94 f) arises from the 
addition of the feminine n to the ending 1 ", which is employed to form adjectives, &c., see § 
86 d, h, and k. The ending m, mentioned there, is attached, in segholate forms, sometimes to 
the ground-form, as nw$? Jb 12:5 (v.l. nifi#?), sometimes to forms with a loosely-closed 
syllable, as no 1 ?? kingdom ; from rr’ 1 ? stem s we find forms sometimes like nnt? captivity 
(according to others from the stem y\\ti, like htf? perverseness from n*7), sometimes like D133 
weeping, nfp exile, rmn vision', the latter retain the a of the first syllable even in the constr. st. 
and before suffixes. From a qabf- form is formed nr??? heaviness', from a qatait- form nnp?, 
&c. 


In the plural of these forms different methods of treatment may be distinguished. In some 
cases the whole ending rp is retained, as if belonging to the stem (cf. above, f), e.g. T^a'px 
from nita’px, in others this ending is resolved, as in nip 1 ?? Dn 8:22 (no doubt for 
mafkhuwwoth), and nip? edh e wdth, from nn? testimony, but only with suffixes, y(§\TH Ps 
119:14, &c.'Vn\lV 1 K2:3,&c. 

§ 96. Nouns of Peculiar Formation. 

In the following Paradigms, 1 pp. 282 to 284, a number of frequently used nouns 
are arranged, whose flexion presents more or less striking peculiarities. These 
peculiarities, however, are almost always subordinate to the usual phonetic laws, and 
the usual designation of the nouns as irregular is, therefore, not justified, when once 
the groundforms are properly recognized on which the present forms are based. 


nx 

ninx 

tf’X 

n ; wx 

nax 


1? 

n? 

nv 
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T? 

{brother) 

{sister) 

(man) 

{woman) 

{handmaid) 

{house) 

{son) 

{daughter) 

{day) 
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{water) 
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’DX 

ninx 

l?’X 
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'1? 
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’n'nx 

’W’X 
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n’dix 

nn'nx 
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nj? 
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no’nx 
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n?n? 





nn’nx 

nn'nx 




nn 1 ? 



□ai 1 



nn 1 ? 
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n’pjx 

D’tft 
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n 1 ?,? 

np? 

nit? 

n 1 ? 1 

n ,! ?? 

n?tf 

nn? 


1 1 The only omissions from these Paradigms are 1118, on, and nian (on which see the 
remarks), and all forms which are not found in the O. T. 
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I’OX 

rri'’nx 

t’tfiX 

l’tt>3 
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i’33 
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i’?’ 

I’b? 

1’?’? 

in? 
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n’tfx 
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an’?? 

an’ 1 ?? 
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TO 
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Remarks. 


3X father, the constr. ’31}, like ’PI!} and ’33 (which occurs once), belongs to the connective 
forms discussed in § 90 k, which serve as the model for the Hireq compaginis. However, 3X 
also occurs in compound proper names, e.g. mbtt>?X, beside Dibttf’.nx, &c.; also Gn 17:4 f. 
■papT3X for the purpose of explaining the name nn[~i]3X. On the plur. rtiax see § 87 p. 

nx brother. The plur. absol. D’nx has Dages forte implicitum (§ 22 c); vnx stands for vnx 
according to the phonetic law stated in § 27 q, and so also 1 , nx in pause for 1 , nx. The 
sharpening of the n merely serves to keep the preceding Pathah short, as in &c. (§ 93 
ee). 


inx one (for inx, likewise with Dages forte implicitum, § 22 c, cf. § 27 q), constr. and 
otherwise in close connexion, nnx, Gn 48:22, 2 S 17:22, Is 27:12, Zc 11:7; and especially 
before la (a) Gn 3:22, Ex 30:14, Nu 16:15, Ju 17:5, 1 S 9:3, Ez 18:10; fem. nnx una (for lyjnx, 
according to § 19 d), in pause n,nx. Once 7n masc. (by aphaeresis, § 19 h), Ez 33:30, as in 
Aramaic; plur. D’lnx some, but also iidem. 

ninx sister, from ahawat or ahayat, with elision of the 1 or ’, and with the a, which has 
arisen from aa, obscured to o. 1 In Nu 6:7 in'nx stands for in 'nx (with virtual sharpening of the 
n). The plur. absol. (hi’nx) does not happen to occur. In Ez 16:52 *|ni’0X occurs (for x<tf'’0X). 
In the forms ’ninx Jos 2:13 K e th., XCSinx Ez 16:51, 55, 61 (to be read also in verse 45 for 
pnini}, which has been erroneously assimilated to the singular occurring in vv. 48, 49, 56), and 
□a’ninx Ho 2:3 (for which, however, read cqpinx), the third radical has been entirely lost. 

BP’X man, according to the common opinion either incorrectly lengthened for tt>X (from iss, 
with assimilation of the Nun of the ground-form ins, which again has been attenuated from 


1 1 This explanation of ninx (and nian q. v.) still seems to us more probable than the 
assumption that the fem. ending ath is lengthened to compensate for the loss of the 
3rd radical (so Wellhausen, Skizzen, vi. 258), or that the form is derived from aha, the 
old-semitic constr. st. of the accusative, with n feminine (so Barth, ZDMG. 1899, p. 
598). 




ans from the stem ttbx), or softened directly from ins. It is, however, probable that a separate 
stem (ttbx to be strong ?) is to be assumed for the singular 1 ; consequently the stem tthX to be 
sociable , would be connected only with the plur. EPttbX (D’BbX is found only in Is 53:3, Ps 
141:4, Pr 8:4). 

nax slave, handmaid ; with the plur. ninfiX, with consonantal n, cf. in Aram, irnx fathers, 
and similarly in Phoen. nnV? from nb7, also Arab, abah&t (fathers), ummah&t (mothers), with 
an artificial expansion into a triliteral stem. 

n ; itfX woman, probably for HttfJX; from ttbX i.e. not (as Aram, xnpx shows); ttbx to be 
sociable (see above, on W’X) but ttbX to be weak (Arab, anuta ). So De Lagarde, Uebersicht, p. 
68; Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 159 f. The form n$(£ (for ist, with n fern., from iss, after rejection of 
the doubling and lengthening of the i to e) occurs in Dt 21:11, 1 S 28:7, Ps 58:9, even in 
absol. st. [cf., however, below, § 130. 4, 5],— In Ps 128:3 7fl#X is found for ^t^X. Instead of 
the plur. CPttb, we find in Ez 23:44 rf WX. 1 

rt’d house, locative nri’d, nri’dn, in pause nn?d, nnidn, constr. nmd, plur. M3 (but in Dt 
6:11, 1 Ch 28:11 Q’rta without Metheg), pronounced battim. The explanation of the Dages in 
the n is still a matter of dispute. The Syriac battin, however, shows that the Dages is original, 
and belongs to the character of the form. 2 According to Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 

88, Erri.l is simply contracted from bai-tim (as IX from p<£, QT5? from D’J’S?, &c.), and the 
Dages, therefore, is lene\ Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 56, proposes the name Dages forte 
orthoconsonanticum; on the other hand Rahlfs, ThLZ. 1896, col. 587, suggests that the 1 is 
assimilated to the n, while Philippi, ZDMG. xlix, p. 206, assumes for the plural a stem distinct 
from that of the singular. A definite solution is at present impossible. The +incorrectness of 
the formerly common pronunciation bottim is sufficiently shown by the Babylonian 
punctuation (see § 8 g, note 3), which leaves no doubt as to the a. 

1? son (Gn 30:19 constr. usually "l| (also with a conjunctive accent as an 

equivalent for Maqqeph, Gn 17:17, Is 8:2, &c., 1 Ch 9:21; even with smaller disjunctives, 
especially in the combination l|a, Ex 30:14, Lv 27:3, &c. [~i|a only after nx] and before 
»7dn, also in Is 51:12; see Strack on Ex 30:14]), rarely p3 (Dt 25:2, Jon 4:10 twice, Pr 30:1, 


1 1 So already Gesenius in his Thes. linguae Hebr., i. 83 f., and recently again Friedr. 
Delitzsch, Prolegg., p. 160 ff., Praetorius in Ku hn ’s Orient. L.-B., 1884, p. 196; 

Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 38; while Noldeke {ZDMG. 1886, p. 739 f.), against Delitzsch, 
would connect both tfbx and n’ttfr with the stem ttfJX. 

1 1 Friedr. Delitzsch (in his Babylonian glosses to Baer’s text of Ezekiel, p. xi) on Ez 
23:44 remarks that in Assyro-Babylonian the plur. of assatu (woman) is assati, 
corresponding, therefore, to ni-WX, not to the ordinary plur. D’Wl The a of n v 2b 
(instead of i as in Arab, or e as in Syr.) is to be explained with Barth {Orient. Studien 
zu Ehren Th. Noldekes, Giessen, 1906, p. 792) from the natural connexion of the ideas 
‘men ’ and ‘women ’, and n v ibx. 

2 2 This disposes of the traditional view that the Dages (after a firm Metheg, see § 16 
f Q only serves to distinguish if from crro passing the night, ptcp. Qal of m3, a stem 
which never occurs in the O. T. According to P. Haupt the stem is X3 to go in, n 
therefore being the feminine termination, as in bint daughter, and the original form 
batu, batu (entrance) is preserved in the plural battim where the tt is to be explained 
as due to the analogy of trisyllabic stems. In the singular bat passed into bet (?), and 
this was resolved into bait, as K rusalem into Trusalayim. 

ThLZ. ThLZ. = Theologische Literaturzeitung, ed. by E. Schurer. Lpz. 1876 ff. 



and so always in the combination p3")3, and in the proper names paas [but Benjamite ] 

and ni?y[3 Pr 30:1), once ’3? (cf. § 90 1) Gn 49:11, and 133 (§ 90 o) Nu 23:18, 24:3, 15. —In Gn 
49:22 [3, for which "1? ought to be read, is intended by the Masora for the absol. st., not the 
constr. 

na daughter (from bant, and this again, according to the law stated in § 69 c, for bint, 
fem. of 13), with suff. ’fiS for ’MS. Plur. ni33, from the sing. H33, comp. EP33 sons. 

□” husband’s father, only with suff. Ipan, rP(£n; and nian husband’s mother, only with 
suff. *|niaq, aniap. Cf. 3N, nx, and especially ninx. 

□i 1 day (Arab, yaum ),' dual U'(§V; the plur. Q’ai is probably from a different sing, (a; yam), 
constr. and (poetically) nia?, Dt 32:7, Ps 90:15. 

,1 ?5 vessel, in pause TCf (with suff. T?? Dt 23:25) from n'73 to contain, plur. a 1 ' 1 ?? (as if 
from 73, n'jtf; according to Konig, ii. 63, shortened from kilyim). 

D?<5 water, on the plur. cf. § 88 d. 

TV city. The plur. Q’py is scarcely syncopated from Q’Ty, as it is pointed in Ju 10:4 (no 
doubt erroneously, in imitation of the preceding CPTi? ass colts), but from a kindred sing. IV, 
which still occurs in proper names. 

nf mouth, constr, st. ’? (for original ’? = ns ?). Its origin is still disputed. According to 
Gesenius and Konig (ii. 103), Hf stands for HNf (ground-form pi ay) from HXf to breathe, to 
blow, according to Olshausen, for ’f, from a stem rqf or nif . But parallel with the Hebrew nf 
are Assyr. pu, Arab, fu, fam, famm, fumm, bibl. Aram, nf, Niff, Syr. pum, puma, so that Barth, 
ZDMG. xli, p. 634, assumes two forms of development from the same stem (las), viz .fm and 
fw. '? my mouth, from pi-y ; for DP’f we find in Ps 17:10, 58:7, 59:13 ia’tf. The supposed plur. 
n’f 1 S 13:21 is generally explained as a contraction from n is f, but the text is altogether 
corrupt. The plur. ni’f , for the edges of a sword, occurs in Pr 5:4; reduplicated nl’S' ’, f Is 41:15, 
Ps 149:6. 

tfN'n head (obscured from ttf&O =ras); plur. n’l^xn (for n’^Nf, § 23 c); P^N'l only in Is 
15:2. 

nw a head of small cattle ( sheep or goat), constr. st. nto, with suff. indfi 1 S 14:34 and i’to 
Dt 22:1, according to Konig, ii. 131, from a ground-form siay, but according to De Lagarde, 
Uebersicht, 81 £, from a stem ’ttH (ni &=say=wisay). 

nf name, constr. generally nf (only six times _ n$); cf. 13. 


1 1 Cf. Noldeke, Beitroge, p. 58, yaum, probably an extension of a biliteral word 
which has survived in n’a;, ’a?. Barth, however, Orient. Studien, p. 791 (see above on 
H;toN), sees in tra;, ’a’, niap new formations in Hebrew, caused by the naturally close 
connexion and association of these plurals with D’3$, ’3^, ni3iy years, to which they 
became assimilated in form. The view that QV is merely an incorrect obscuring of CP, 
and therefore distinct from the Arab, yaum, is contradicted by the invariable spelling 
ai 1 , &c., notwithstanding the spelling n’ai (=n' i ai ?) in the Siloam inscription, line 3 
(cf. § 7 f), and a? a' s a Ho 6:2. Cf. also the note on § 100 g. 



n’<5# heaven (§88 d). 


§91. Numerals, (a) Cardinal Numbers. 

Brockelmann, Sem. Sprachwiss., p. 116 ff.; Grundriss, i. 484 ff. 

1. The formation of the cardinal numbers from 3 to 10 (on 1 and 2 see below) has 
this peculiarity, that numerals connected with a masculine substantive take the 
feminine form, and those with a feminine substantive take the masculine form. The 
co mm on explanation of this strange phenomenon used to be that the primary form of 
the numeral was an abstract noun in the feminine (cf. § 122 p). This was originally 
attached in the constr. st. to the word qualified, then came to be also used in 
apposition to it, and finally was placed after it like an adjective. The consequence of 
the appositional, and finally adjectival, construction was, that for numerals connected 
with feminine nouns a special shorter form came to be used, whilst the original forms, 
with the abstract feminine ending, were used in connexion with masculine nouns, 
after as well as before them. 

On this view the historical process would have been that originally the abstract numerals 
(like Latin trias, decas, Greek nsvmq, 8ek&<;, &c.) were placed in the constr. st. before 
masculines and feminines alike, e.g. cm3 triasfiliorum, D’Bh decas mulierum. A 

trace of this earlier usage was seen in the examples mentioned under c, like n’tth — 
Further, it was possible to say Q’33 ITOb# trias, sc. fllii, as well as nufr# Q’33 filii, trias. From 
this second appositional construction it was only a step to the treatment of the abstract 
numeral as an adjective, ///// tres. Similarly the subsequently shortened forms of the abstract 
numeral, which were used in connexion with feminines, might stand either in the constr. st. 
before, or in apposition before or after the word numbered, thus DUS Vfrtf trias filiarum, or 
rms trias, sc .jiliae, or if 1 ?!/ nh3 filiae, trias, or adjectivally filiae tres. 

A different and much more intelligible explanation of the striking disagreement 
between the gender of the numeral and that of the word numbered has recently been 
given by Reckendorf, Die syntaktischen Verhaltnisse des Arabischen, pt. ii, Leiden, 

1898, p. 265 ff. He also considers that the earliest forms were abstract numerals which 
were placed in the constr. st. before the noun numbered, the latter depending on them 
in the genitive. The original form, however, of the abstract numerals from 3 to 9 is not 
the feminine, but the masculine, used for both genders, as it still is in the tens, 20, 30, 
&c. The feminine abstract numeral was first distinguished by a special form in the 
numbers from 13 to 19 (see further, below) when connected with masculines, and this 
distinction was afterwards extended to the numbers from 3 to 10. This explanation 
does not affect the view stated above that the appositional and adjectival use of the 
abstract numerals was only adopted later in addition to their use in the genitive 
construction. 

The differentiation of the numerals (originally of common gender) into masculine and 
feminine forms in the second decade, was occasioned, according to Reckendorf, by the use of 
the abstract feminine rn?5? in compounds. So long as it was felt that rntyy ttfr# simply meant 
the three of the decade, the gender of the noun numbered made no difference. When, 
however, the consciousness of this meaning became weakened and the combination of units 
and tens came to be felt as a copulative rather than a genitive relation, it seemed suitable to 
connect only feminine nouns with the feminine form rntyy. New forms were therefore 
invented, both of the units and the tens, for use with masculine nouns. The former, however, 


no longer had the form of the constr. but of the absolute state, clearly showing that the 
consciousness of the original syntactical relation in rntys? &c., was lost. On the other 
hand, after the extension of these new formations to the first decade, the new feminine forms 
readily came to be used also in the genitive construction (and therefore in the constr. st.) on 
the analogy of the earlier masculine forms. 

Of the first two numerals, iqx, one, with its fem. nnx (see § 96), may be 
recognized, from its form and use, as an adjective, although even so it admits of such 
combinations as CPin.q 7I1K unus e montibus. The numeral two, as would be expected, 
appears as an abstract in the dual, but, like the other numerals, can also stand in 
apposition to the noun numbered. In form it always agrees with the gender of its noun. 
Accordingly, the numerals from 1 to 10 are as follows: 



With the Masculine. 

With the Feminine. 



Absol. 

Constr. 

Absol. 

Constr. 

1. 

iqx 

inx 

nnx 

nnx 

2. 

cpd# 

’3$ 

Vd# 

’fi# 

3. 




vM 

4. 


Fivdqx 

37?qx 

37?qx 

5. 

2 n ; tfaq 

ntMq 


#aq 

6 

n ; ## 




7. 


Fi3n# 


3 [$n#] 

8. 

m'a# 

nfa# 

nTa# 

rq'a# 

9. 


fi37#fi 


3 [37#q] 

10. 

nqipsi 





On the connective forms 573$, ViOT, cf. the analogous forms in § 93 h. 

The other Semitic languages also exhibit the same peculiarity in the external 
differentiation of the numerals from 3 to 10 as regards gender. The fem. form of the numeral 


1 1 Shortened from EP rutp, which would be the regular feminine form of a 1 3$. 

Nevertheless, the Dages in CP ri$, &c. (even after CPFi#, a Jon 4:11 ; cf., however, 

’rijtifa Ju 16:28), can by no means be regarded as a Dages forte arising from 
assimilation of the Nun, for in that case the word could only be CP Fitt (cf. Arab. 
tintani). This form does occur in the Codex Babylonicus of A.D. 916, but it is only a 
later correction for a 1 Fi$, while in the Berlin MS. or. qu. 680 described by Kahle 
(Lpz. 1902) there is no trace of the Dages. It is rather to be read stayi m, ste (with 
Dages lene ), cf. a 1 ri#X, representing the later Palestinian pronunciation (Philippi, 
ZDMG. xlix, p. 206), and Arab, ipiatani (with a kind of prosthetic N; cf. § 19 m), as a 
further feminine form of itnani, duo. According to Barth ( Orient. Studien ... Th. 
Noldeke, ii. 792 f.) the irregularity of CP Fi# (he takes the Dages as Dages forte) is 
due to the complete assimilation of its vowels to those of the masc. CP 3# where the 
Sfwd mobile is normal. 

2 2 With Dages probably on the analogy of n ; UW, as n$ # on the analogy of FI# aq. 
Cf. also J. K. Blake on n ; Bteq, Q’^aq in JAOS. 1905, p. 117 ff. 

3 3 373# and 37 : #q appear only as connective forms before rn#3? and nixa. 



abstracts is only rarely found in connexion with feminine nouns, 4 * * * e.g. EPtth Gn 7:13, 1 S 
10:3, Jb 1:4, Ez 7:2 JCth.; probably also Jos 17:11, where we should read with Dillmann 'W 
nisjn. In apposition, Zc 3:9, 4:2, cf. Jer 36:23. From what was said above, under a, it follows 
that these cases are not a return to original usage, but only an intrusion of the form used 
before masculines into the sphere of the feminine. Conversely in Gn 38:24 D’ttHQ ttfb# (but in 
the Samaritan —For nysttf seven, there occurs in Jb 42:13 the strange form 

according to Ewald [Ausfiihrl, Lehrb . 8 * * * 12 , § 269 b] an old feminine substantive (German ein 
Siebend, a set of seven), but more probably a scribal error. 

2 . The numerals from 11 to 19 are formed by placing the units, without the 
copula, before the number ten (in the form liz/l/ masc., rntpy fern.), but without the two 
words being joined into one. As was said above, under a, and as is proved by the use 
of 7nx, nnx in the numeral 11, the feminine numerals from 13 to 19 are to be regarded 
as construct forms in a genitive connexion. The connective forms of the masculine 
abstracts, like &c., are not admitted in combination with "litfi?, since they are 

merely in apposition, and not in a genitive relation (see the rare exceptions at the end 
of e). On the other hand and in the numeral 12 are undoubtedly true 
constructs, like 7nx and the fern, numerals 13-19. But instead of(Ex 28:21, Jos 
3:12 and four other places) and (Jos 4:8 and three times in Ezek.), we generally 
find cnty and Q’tlW. Two explanations have been given of these form s : (1) that the 
K e thihh really intends tP(f$, D’G>i$, in the absol. st., which was first introduced in the 
case of trdib, on the analogy of rnitl?, &c., and then extended to D?qS$; the Masora, 
however, required •>3$, rn# (but see below), and therefore pointed En$, D’PIW as a Q e re 
perpetuum (see § 17).—(2) that the absolute forms EP(f$, D’GS$ (introduced on the 
analogy of &c.) were contracted to nr$, CPfi# to facilitate the pronunciation of 
the duals when closely connected with "litfl? and rntyy, and that the contraction is 
founded on an early and correct tradition. The second explanation is supported by the 
large number of examples of □‘W (66) and OTiltf (34). It would be strange if the 
Masora required the alteration of the far commoner forms on account of isolated 
instances of and Ti#. As a matter of fact even in regard to the latter forms the 
tradition often varies between and tP(f$, &c., cf. e.g. Ginsburg on Jos 3:12. We 
cannot therefore assume a Qfre perpetuum. 

Accordingly the numbers from 11 upwards are— 



Masculine. 

Feminine. 

11. 

-\m 7nx 

rntyy nnx 


-itra 1 ■>ri$5? 

rn m , ri$3? 


4 4 In the vulgar dialects of Arabic, and in Ethiopic, the feminine form of the numeral 

is by far the more common. This form appears also in Hebrew, when the number is 

regarded in the abstract, as in the multiplicatives (see § 97 h). 

1 1 •>ri$5?, which remained for a long time unexplained, was recognized (first by J. 

Oppert) in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions in the form istin or is ten; cf. Friedr. 

Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, p. 203, and P. Haupt, in the American Journal of 

Philology, viii. 279. Accordingly, "i&y is a compound, like the Sansk. ekadagan, 

EvSsica, undecim (analogous to the combination of units and tens in the numerals from 

12 to 19), and is used at the same time in the composition of the feminine numeral 







12. 

if y cnf 

nif y crrif 


if y ’3$ 

nif y vif 

13. 

if y nf ^f 

nif y f 1 7f 


&c., on the analogy of the last. These numerals regularly have only the above form. In regard 
to their syntax, cf. § 134 f. 

Very rarely the units appear in the masc. in the constr. st., as ify Vtyt&'U fifteen, Ju 8:10, 2 
S 19:18; ify rnaf eighteen, Ju 20:25. —Connected by ) we find n;fan iT l HlfJJ in Eze 45:12. 

3. The tens from 30 to 90 are expressed by the plural forms of the units (so that 
the plural here always stands for ten times the unit), thus, n’fbf 30, CpyyiN 40, D’ : f <£[j 
50, O’lf f 60, 70, nf'af 80, nffn 90. But twenty is expressed by trif y, plur. of 

If# ten. 2 These numerals are all of common gender, and do not admit of the construct 
state .—In compound numerals, like 22, 23, 44, &c., the units may precede (two and 
twenty, as in Arabic and English), e. g. Nu 3:39, 26:14. Very frequently, however, the 
reverse order is found (twenty and two, as in Syriac, cf. French and English twenty- 
two), e. g. 1 Ch 12:28, 185. 1 In all cases the units and tens are connected by the 
copula, ordinarily 1, but 1, before numerals with the tone on the penultima, 1 before ", =1 
before ifiwa see § 104 d, e, g. 

The remaining numerals are the substantives— 


100 nxn fem., constr. nxzp. 

200 rrqSax dual (contracted from EPQjixa; cf. § 23 c). 

300 nixa uhy plur. (but in 2 K 11:4, 9, 10, 15, ffth. ni’Nan). 

1000 masc. 

2000 dual. 

3000 Q’s'j’S nftff plur., and so on (except epd'js nify in 2 S 18:3, 2 K24:14 fCth.; 

elsewhere always Q’D'jS ni<$y). 

10000 133% in the later books the aramaising 2 forms 131, Nisi, nisi (properly 

multitude, cf. pupidc;). 


eleven. On the gradual substitution of 'V Vlfy for '1? tnx and ' nnx see Giesebrecht in 
ZAW. 1881, p. 226; 'V ’rify occurs only in Jer., Ez., in the prologue to Deuteronomy 
(l 3 ), in the Priestly Code, and in passages undoubtedly post-exilic, so that it may very 
well be a loan-word from the Babylonian. 

2 2 For D’lf y, Epysf, D’yf fi (from the segholates if y, ys f, yf n), we should 
expect a sari m, s e bha i m, fsa i m. Is this very unusual deviation from the 
common formation (see above, § 93 1, o, r) connected with the special meaning of 
these plurals, or are these survivals of an older form of the plural of segholates? 

1 1 According to the conclusions of Konig (De Criticae Sacrae Argumento, p. 61, and 
Lehrgeb., ii. p. 215 ff), the smaller number more commonly precedes in Ezek. and 
the Priestly Code, but the larger always elsewhere. S. Hemer {Syntax der Zahlworter 
im A. T., Lund, 1893, p. 71 ff.) arrives at the same conclusion by a full examination of 
the statistics; cf. also his remarks on Konig in ZAW. 1896, p. 123, and Konig’s reply, 
ibid., p. 328 f. 

2 2 Cf. Kautzsch, Die Aramaismen imA.T. (Halle, 1902), p. 79 f. 









20000 EPtfi’sq dual (see below, h); but nisi ’Pi$ Neh 7:70 (also ’Plttf Xi31 Neh 7:71). 

40000 Xian yaqx Neh 7:66. 

60000 m'X3*H£f$ Ezr 2:69 (Baer and Ginsburg nix'31, as in Dn 11:12). H337 

thousands of myriads, Gn 24:60. 

Rem. 1. The dual form which occurs in some of the units has the meaning of our ending - 
fold, e. g. EPG5?3 -)$, fourfold, 2 S 12:6; □ 1 (S»3 V sevenfold, Gn4:15, 24, Is 30:26, Ps 12:7, 79:12 
(cf. § 134 r). The dual n’<tf'3*i Ps 68:18 (explained by 1XM ’Six thousands of duplication ) is 
not meant to be taken in the sense of two myriads or twice the number of myriads, but in a 
multiplicative sense. 3 —Besides the plural which denotes the tens, there are also the plurals 
□inx some, also iidem, and niTii’y decades (not decern) Ex 18:21, 25. 

2. The suffixes to numerals are, as with other nouns, properly genitives, although 
they are translated in English as nominatives, e. g. your triad, i.e. you three, 

Nu 12:4; T ; traq his fifty (i.e. the 50 belonging to him) 2 K 1:9-13, and q’t^aq 2 K 

1 : 10 , 12 . 


§ 98. Numerals, (b) Ordinal Numbers. 

The ordinal numbers from 2 to 10 are formed from the corresponding cardinals by 
adding the termination 1 - (§ 86 h), before which another 1 " also is generally inserted 
between the second and third radicals. They are as follows: 'W second, ’V' 1 ?? 
(like Inc?, $ncf"i, cratn, without the prosthetic X, which appears in l?3"ix, &c.), ’Eiaq or 
’Iraq (which, according to Strack, is always to be read for ptfaq), pww, 

’TE/S?. The ordinal first is expressed by pE/xn (cf. § 27 w), from E/x'n head, 
beginning, with the termination p (§ 86 f). On the use of 7px as an ordinal in 
numbering the days of the month, cf. § 134 p; in such cases as Gn 1:5, 2:11, the 
meaning of first is derived solely from the context. 

The feminine forms have the termination rp - , more rarely (and only in the case of 
3 and 10) IT ". They are employed also to express fractions, e.g. fifth or fifth 

pari, rpTips? and ITT, toy tenth part. Side by side with these, in the same sense, there 
are also forms like incfn and jndq a quarter, Etodh a fifth part, and with the 
afformative p, pTET (plur. crpnipp) a tenth part, these are to be regarded as abstracts, 
and are denominatives from the cardinal numbers. Cf. finally Spat ti £(35opdt;, a week, 
a decade (of days), and also the tenth day. 

On the expression of the other relations of number, for which the Hebrew has no special 
forms, see the Syntax, § 134 q and r. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE PARTICLES 
§ 99. General View. 


3 3 Cf. D. H. Muller, ‘Die numeralia multiplicativa in den Amamatafeln u. im Hebr., ’ 
Semitica, i, Wien, 1906, p. 13 ff. 



Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 492 f. 


1. The particles, which in general express the secondary modifications of thought 
in speech, the closer relation of words to one another, and the mutual connexion of 
sentences, are for the most part either borrowed or derived from noun-forms, 
sometimes also from pronouns and verbs (§ 30 s). Primitive particles (apart from a 
few demonstrative forms, see § 100 i) can only be so called in the sense defined in § 

81 f. 

2 . So far as the origin of the particles can be discovered with certainty, they are 
either (1) borrowed from other parts of speech; i.e. certain forms of the noun, 
pronoun, or verb, with more or less loss of their original meaning, have come to be 
employed as particles; cf. in the Indo-Germanic languages, e. g. the Latin certo,falso, 
partim, verum, causa, the German statt, anstatt, wegen, weg, and the English instead, 
away, or (2) derived from other parts of speech, either (a) by the addition of formative 
syllables, as nni 1 by day, from nl 1 (cf., however, § 100 g); or most commonly (b) by 
abbreviations effected in various ways, the extent of their mutilation being in 
proportion to the frequency of their use, so that in some cases (see below) the original 
stem has become wholly unrecognizable. 

Cf. in German gen, from gegen, Gegend; seit, from Seite; weil (originally a particle of 
time, like our while), from Weile. 

Still more violent abbreviations occur in Greek, Latin, and the Romance languages, e.g. 
ClTto, ab, a; £^, ex, e; ad, Fr. a; aut, Fr. ou, Ital. o; super, Ital. su.' 

The greatest shortening occurs in those particles which have entirely lost the 
character of an independent word, by being reduced to a single consonant with its 
vowel (generally short) or S?wa. According to the laws of syllable formation in 
Hebrew (§ 26 m), such particles cannot stand by themselves, but are united, as 
prefixes, with the following word (§ 102), very much like the preformatives of the 
imperfect (§a-d). 

The view that this shortening of whole words to single letters has actually taken place in 
the gradual course of linguistic development is rendered highly probable by the fact that 
similar abbreviations in later Hebrew and in Aramaic, i.e. as the development of the original 
Semitic speech progresses, become more and more striking and frequent. Thus the Biblical 
Aramaic ’7 becomes at a later period 7; in modem Arabic, e. g. hallaq (now) is from halwaqt; 
les (why?) from li-ayyi-saiih, &c. Cf. also the analogous cases mentioned above from the 
Western languages. Nevertheless, the use of the simplest particles is found already in the 
earliest periods of the Hebrew language, or, at any rate, in the earliest documents which have 
come down to us. 

3. Less frequently particles are formed by composition ; as VITO wherefore? for 
VIT'ITO quid edoctusl (xi paGcbv; ) or quid cognitum?; ’IV 1 ?? (from 73 and ’TO) besides ; 
rf?V<#?n (from in, *?, from above, above. 


1 1 Even short phrases are contracted into one word: Lat .forsitan, from fors sit an, 
Sqkovoxi, SqXaSfj, Fr. peut-etre, Eng. prithee from I pray thee .—In Chinese most of 
the particles are verbs or nouns; e. g. iu (to give), also the sign of the dative; i (to 
make use of), to, for, n i (the interior), in. 



More frequent is the combination of two words into one without contraction, e. g. p -, nqK, 
’3 _r |X, n*Cp, p“b3r’,3; cf. also the compounds of’X with demonstrative pronouns, as rpxr’.N 
from what?', n!f lb ’N wherefore? [R. V. how]. See the lexicon under ’X. 

§ 100 , Adverbs. 

On demonstrative adverbs cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 323; on interrogative adverbs, 

ibid., i. 328; on adverbs in general, i. 492 ff. 

1. The negative X 'b not, and a few particles of place and time, as nw there, are of 
obscure origin. 

2. Forms of other parts of speech, which are used adverbially without further 
change, are— 

(a) Substantives with prepositions, e. g. fSM (with might) very-, Tn? alone (prop. 
in separation, Fr. a part), with suffix pD? I alone', ri’db from within, within', cf. also 
7n$? (as one) together, naj? 1 ? and (originally in connexion with) near to, 
corresponding to, like, &c., cf. § 161 b. 

(b) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the Semites, § 118 m), cf. 
rr)v dpxf|v, Scopsav, e. g. f'KD (might) very, 09(& (cessation) no more, ni s n (the day) to¬ 
day (cf. § 126 b), “inD 1 to-morrow, 7n<f (union) together. Several of these continued to 
be used, though rarely, as substantives, e. g. TDD, plur. TD’DQ and niD’Dp, circuit, as 
adverb circum, around', others have quite ceased to be so used, e. g. “ID? (length) long 
ago [Aram.: only in Ec.]; Til? (repetition, duration) again or further. 

(c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (corresponding to the Indo-Germanic 
neuter), e. g. nmht.D primum, formerly (more frequently niilZ/K.DD, also rnitZ/KT?); HDD 
and HDD [both rare] multum, much, enough', niKbDl wonderfully (properly mirabilibus, 
sc. modis), rpTirp Jewish, i.e. in the Jewish language. 

(d) Verbs in the infinitive absolute, especially in Hiph it, which are likewise to 
be regarded as accusatives (§ 113 h), e. g. riDDH (prop, a multiplying) much [frequent], 
nDqrr? [rare and late] in multitude', DD#n {mane faciendo) early, DDy.n ( vespere 
faciendo) in the evening. 

(e) Pronouns and numerals, e. g. T (prop. there=at this place) here, Hid here, 
hither (also of time, n3(£"7S7 till now, cf. the late and rare ]71[ and n3(fl[=in"Tl?); nnN, 

i/DCf’, HKD once, twice, seven times, a hundred times', n’3^ for the second time. 

3. Some adverbs are formed by the addition of formative syllables (most 
frequently D ') to substantives or adjectives, e.g. D3DN and DMK truly (from X truth)', 
D3n (by favour) gratis (from ]n gratia)', Di7 , D in vain,frustra, but also empty, (from p’D 
empty, emptiness, vanum), Ru 1:21, parallel with the fern. riKDD full', DDT by day (from 


1 1 Generally derived from the ptcp. Pu al “inND mfohar {=m e ohhar) and hence to be 
read mohar (cf. rnq.D morning)', but according to P. Haupt (notes to Esther, p. 159) 
from "irm Di\ 



ni 1 ) 1 ; with 6 in the last syllable, D'KbQ, for n'y^Q, in a twinkling, suddenly (from l?n(f a 
twinkling, the 6 being probably obscured from an original a). 2 —Moreover, cf. rpaYnK 
backward, and rpaY 7[? darkly attired, Mai 3:14. In both these cases, the formative 
syllable an has been first attached to the stem, and then the feminine ending ith, which 
is elsewhere used to form adverbs, has been added to it. 

The termination a 7 occurs also in the formation of substantives, e. g. DTK porch, and 
hence the above adverbs may equally well be regarded as nouns used adverbially, so that a 7 , 
a r ‘, would correspond to ] 7 , p (§ 85, Nos. 53, 54), cf. n'Ktm (with prep.) suddenly, 2 Ch 
29:36. According to others, this am is an obsolete accusative ending, to be compared with the 
indeterminate accusative sing, in an in Arabic. 

4. A number of forms standing in very close relation to the demonstrative pronoun 
may be regarded as primitive adverbs, since they arise directly from a combination of 
demonstrative sounds. Some of these have subsequently suffered great mutilation, the 
extent of which, however, can now very rarely be ascertained with certainty. Such are 
e. g. IK then, ~3Cf here (according to Barth, Sprachwiss. Abhandlungen, p. 16, formed 
from the two demonstrative elements hin and no), p, rad" thus (cf. PD’K, nnnpK, how?), 
"IK only, pK truly (on all these adverbs, see the Lexicon), and especially the 
interrogative 7 ] (He interrogativum), e. g. K'bn (Dt 3:11 n'bq) nonne?, air] num etiam? 
This He interrogativum is perhaps shortened from bn, which is still used in Arabic, 
and, according to the view of a certain school of Masoretes, occurs also in Hebrew in 
Dt 32:6. 1 

The n interrogative takes—(1) Ha teph-Palhah generally before non-gutturals (even 
before 1 ), with a firm vowel, e. g. rpcfn hast thou set ? see the interrogative clause, § 150 c 
(3P 1, n Lv 10:19 is an exception). 

(2) Before a consonant with Swd, usually Pathah without a following Dages forte, e. g. 
rcron Gn 27:38, cf. 18:17, 29:5, 30:15, 34:31; less frequently (in about ten passages), Pathah 
with a following Dages forte, e. g. *17057: num in via, Ez 20:30, pbTl Gn 17:17, 18:21, 37:32, 
Nu 13:19, Jb 23:6; even im, 1 S 10:24, 17:25, 2 K 6:32. 

(3) Before gutturals, not pointed with either QameS or Hateph-QameS, it takes Pathah, e. 
g. pbK.n shall I go?, nnK.n num tu ?, DK 1 TJ num si; nSTIS.TI Mai 1:13; also in Ju 6:31 read QDK.n 
(not 'K.n), likewise n in Ju 12:5, Jer 8:19, Neh 6:11.— In W’Kn Nu 16:22, the Masora intends 


1 1 Is this Q 7 an instance of the locative or temporal term in ation (cf. especially mns) 
mentioned in § 88 c? Noldeke, ZDMG. xl. p. 721, considers nai 1 a secondary 
substantival form (used adverbially like nb) b noctu), corresponding to the 
Phoenician and Aramaic na\ Syr. imama; cf. on the other hand, Konig, ii. 255, who 
follows Olshausen in maintaining that the dm is an adverbial termination. 

2 2 nan silent (an adjective in Is 47:5, La 3:26; a substantive in Hb 2:19), which was 
formerly included under this head, is better taken, with Barth (Nominal-bildung, p. 
352, Rem. 2), as a participle formed like nniw, bbii?, so that nan (perhaps assimilated 
to nan) stands for original nan. 

1 1 The separation of the n at the beginning of Dt 32:6, expressly noticed by Qimhi 
(ed. Rittenb., p. 40 b) as an unique instance, is perhaps a protestagainst admitting a 
particle bn. 



the article; read 7’N7, and cf. Dt 20:19; in Ec 3:21 read nVvn and 777'’ 7 ; the article is a 
correction due to doctrinal considerations. 

(4) The H takes S'ghol before gutturals pointed with QameS or (as in Ju 9:9 ff.) Hateph- 
QameS, e.g. TKa.O Mi 2:7; ’3)'3N3 Jb 21:4; 771,73 Jo 1:2; 3tt>7,3 Gn 24:5 (cf. the analogous 
instances in § 22 c, § 35 k, § 63 k). The place of this interrogative particle is always at the 
beginning of the clause [but see Jb 34:31, Neh 13:27, Jer 22:15, where one or more words are 
prefixed for emphasis], 

5. Some adverbs occur also in connexion with suffixes, thus 3$’ thou art there, 
3rd sing. masc. W’ 2 (but see note below), 2nd plur. masc. Q37.’; ’iitf’N lam not, 2nd 
sing. 37 ,X, fem. 33 ’N, 3rd sing. 13<^X, fem. 73tf’N, 2nd plur. QTP.X, 3rd plur. masc. 
nm —Also ’3<fiS7 I am yet (’715? only in ’71373 and ’7157, a), 37iy, 37157,I3’dl57 (La 4:17 
Q e re; 73’CfiV K e th.; the oriental school [see above, p. 38, note 2 ] recognize only the 
reading 13’<fi57), Q7157.—73<$: where art thou?, i’K where is he?, CPN where are they? 
The same applies to 171 ("[7) and 7137 behold! (prop, here, here is; see § 105 b), only in 
Gn 19:2 N3 - 733; with suffixes, ’337, once ’3$7 (Gn 22:7 with Munah), in pause ’3Gf7 
behold me {here am I), 333 {pause 3<$7 Ps 139:8), 333 , 733 and 17(^7 [both very rare], 

1333 {behold us), and 13$7 (in pause 13d7), Q333, 033; [see more fully in the Lexicon, p. 
243], 

The usual explanation of these suffixes (especially of the forms with Nun energicum) as 
verbal suffixes, which ascribes some power of verbal government even to forms originally 
substantival (e. g. W1 there is, he is), is at least inadmissible for forms (like i’X, ’7i57|) which 
are evidently connected with noun-suffixes; even for the other forms it is questionable. 
Brockelmann suggests that the 1 in connexion with these particles is a survival from 737 
corresponding to the Arab, anna which introduces dependent clauses. 

§ 101. Prepositions. 

Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 494 ff. 

1. All words, which by usage serve as prepositions, were originally substantives, 
viz.: 


2 2 This form, which occurs in Dt 29:14, 1 S 14:39, 23:23, Est 3:8, is textually very 
doubtful, and cannot be supported by the equally doubtful i33j? (for 13 33 ) Nu 23:13. 
Most probably, with Stade, Gramm., § 370 b, and P. Haupt, SBOT. Numbers, p. 57, 
line 37, we should read 13 

2 2 The most important of these differences are, {a) those between the Orientals, i. e. 
the scholars of the Babylonian Schools, and the Occidentals, i. e. the scholars of 
Palestine (Tiberias, &c.); cf. Ginsburg, Introd., p. 197 ff; {b) amongst the 
Occidentals, between Ben-Naphtali and Ben-Asher, who flourished in the first half of 
the tenth century at Tiberias; cf. Ginsburg, Introd., p. 241 ff. Both sets of variants are 
given by Baer in the appendices to his critical editions. Our printed editions present 
uniformly the text of Ben-Asher, with the exception of a few isolated readings of Ben- 
Naphtali, and of numerous later corruptions. 



(a) Substantives in the accusative and in the construct state, so that the noun 
governed by them is to be considered as in the genitive, and in Arabic actually has the 
genitive ending, cf. in German statt dessert, kraft dessert, in Greek xouxou yapiv, in 
Latin huius rei causa, or gratia, montis instar} Cf. “icfx (hinder part*) behind, after 

(. Mil el in 1? “in<tf Lv 14:36, Dt 21:13, 1 S 10:5; nj 7nc£ 2 Ch 32:9); M (side) close 
by, (intermediate space*) between', 735, It'd (distance 2 ) behind, around ; flVlT, or 
with Hireq compaginis ’tl^T (removal, want) except; 13(f (purpose) on account of; Vl» 
(hia only in Dt 1:1) before, over against; "|» (separation; cf. § 119 v) from, out of; 7}<f 
(coming in front, that which is over against) before, over against; "73 (progress, 
duration*) during, until; -l ?3 (height, upper part*) upon, over; ~QV (connexion?) with; 
it is doubtful whether this is to be derived from the same stem as naj?, nay? near, 
beside, like; nnd (under part*) under, instead of 

(b) Substantives in the construct state, but to be regarded as in the genitive, since 
they depend on prepositions (especially the inseparable), e. g. a? 1 ? (in the face of*) 
before; ’S3, ’D? (according to the mouth, i.e. the command of*) according to; 7?J3 (in 
the concern of) on account of; It'd? (for the purpose of) on account of 

2. Substantives used adverbially very frequently become prepositions in this way, 
e. g. ’h?, ,I ?55, haa, ’n??, pX3, 0?($5 (with cessation) without, 7135 (in the duration of) 
during; ’73, ’73 (according to the requirement of) for, according to. 

§ 102 . Prefixed Prepositions. 

1. Of the words mentioned in § 101, "15 from, out of, frequently occurs as a prefix 
(§ 99 c), with its Nun assimilated to the following consonant (by means of Dages 
forte), e.g. "i3Cfo out of a forest. 

Rem. The separate "15 (always with a following Maqqeph ) is usual (but not necessary, cf. 
Ju 20:14 with verse 15, Ez 43:6, &c.) only before the article, e. g. f?drr;a, and sometimes 
occurs before the softer consonants, e. g. TX“15 Jcr 44:18, U 3 T'? Jo 1:12, 1 Ch 5:18; cf. Ex 
18:14, Lv 1:14, 14:30, Ju 7:23, 10:11, 19:16, Ps 104:7 (2 K 23:36 before 7; also before p in Ps 
18:49), and elsewhere in the later books (as in Aramaic) 1 ; there is besides a poetic by-form ’3a 
(cf. § 90 m) and ua Is 30:11 . Its form is most commonly -a with a following Dages, which 
may, however, be omitted in letters which have fwd (cf. § 20 m). With a following 1 the a is, 
as a rule, contracted to ’a, e. g. T5 =, T5 or ’7’,a (but cf. ’3tP’a Dn 12:2; 2 Ch 20:11); 

before gutturals it becomes a (according to § 22 c), e. g. nnx.a, nya; before n the a occurs with 
the guttural virtually sharpened in fin a on the outside, and in aina Gn 14:23; before n in ni’f.a 
(cf. § 28 b and § 63 q. The closed syllable here is inconsistent with the required virtual 


1 1 In the examples which follow, the meaning of the noun is added in parentheses, 
and, when it is actually in use [though it is mostly in such cases very rare], is marked 
with an asterisk.—On a similar use in other languages, see W. von Humboldt, Uber 
die Kawisprache, iii, p. 621. 

2 2 So also J. Hoch de Long, Die hebr. Prapos. 735, Lpz. 1905. 

1 1 Konig, Einleitung ins A. T., p. 393 (cf. also the almost exhaustive statistics in his 
Lehrgebaude, ii. 292 ff), enumerates eight instances of 15 before a word without the 
article in 2 Samuel and Kings, and forty-five in Chronicles. 



sharpening of the n; probably nl'0.2? is merely due to the analogy of ni’n, ?); similarly Is 14:3 
before 1; but in 1 S 23:28, 2 S 18:16 q'T?? is to be read, according to § 22 s. 

2. There are also three other particles, the most commonly used prepositions and 
the particle of comparison, which have been reduced by abbreviation (§ 99 c) to a 
single prefixed consonant with S e wa (but see below, and § 103 e), viz.: 

3 [poet, to] in, at, with. 

7 [poet, to] towards, (belonging) to, for, Lat. ad. 

3 [poet, to] like, as, according to (no doubt the remnant of a substantive with the 
meaning of matter, kind, instar). 

With regard to the pointing it is to be observed that— 

( a ) The fwd mobile, with which the above prefixes are usually pronounced, has resulted 
from the weakening of a short vowel (an original a, according to j)~\ the short vowel is 
regularly retained before fwd: before fwd simplex in the form of an i, attenuated from d\ 
before a Hateph the prefix takes the vowel of the Hateph, e. g. ’I? 1 ? for fruit, ’18,3 as a lion, 
’5^,3 bo °nfin affliction (sometimes with the syllable subsequently closed, cf. § 28 b, and 
the infinitives with 3 § 63 i): before weak consonants it follows the rule given in § 24 c, e. g. 
rmrr, 1 ? for '?*?• When the prefixes 3, % 3 ,), precede D’H'to God, the fwd and Hateph Sfghol 
regularly coalesce in Sere, e. g. DTlto.l, &c., for to,3; so with suffixes vn'tob &c. (once 
also in the sing. irfto,’? Hb 1:11); also regularly 3'aNf to say, for 3 as,7, see § 23 d. 

(b) When the prefixes precede the article, the n is almost always dropped, and they take 
its vowel. See further in § 35 n. 

(c) Immediately before the tone-syllable, i.e. before monosyllables and dissyllables with 
the tone on the penultima (in the fore-tone), they take QameS (undoubtedly a lengthening of 
an original a, cf. § 26 e, § 28 a), but only in the following cases: 

(aa) 3 before infinitives of the above-mentioned forms, as nri? to give, fto to judge, T'33 
to plunder, if? to shear, f if? to keep a festival, nicf? to bring forth, rpcf? to go, nn<jf? to take, 
except when the infinitive (as a nomen regens) is closely connected with another word 
(especially its subject, § 115 e), and consequently, as being in a sort of constr. state, loses the 
principal tone, e. g. nits’? Ex 19:1, ro#? Gn 16:3, and so always nan N'3 1 ? Nu 13:21, &c. (in 
such cases as 33 Oto, 1 ? Ex 5:21 the a is protected by the secondary tone; before infinitives 
of verbs V’V, the 3 is retained even in close connexion; cf. Ez 21:20, 25, 22:3); 

(bb) before many pronominal forms, e. g. HJ3 (so also in 1 S 21:10; not n-J3), HI 1 ?, HJ3, nN'f? 
(in close connexion, however, DN'T 1 ? Gn 2:23; nx T3 Gn 45:23); n?(^3 as these; an especially 
nps, as 1 ?, 333 (Q33) and Q33, an 1 ?, an3 (303), see § 103 e; 


2 2 3 Jerome (see Siegfried, ZAW. iv. 79) almost always represents 3 by ba. 

3 Gesenius, F. W. (2003). Gesenius' Hebrew grammar (E. Kautzsch & S. A. E. 
Cowley, Ed.) (2d English ed.) (Page 278). Bellingham, WA: Logos Research 
Systems, Inc. 



(cc) *7 before monosyllables or fore-toned nouns in such combinations as 797 7| mouth to 
month, 2 K 10:21, □’<$’? □?($ I 1 ? between waters and waters, Gn 1:6; rnolbb for a trouble, Is 
1:14, but always before the principal pause. The instructive example in Dt 17:8 also shows 
that the punctuation 7 is only possible with at least the lesser pause after it; in Is 28:10, 13 the 
7 is twice repeated, even before the small and smallest disjunctives; 

(dd) in certain standing expressions, which have become stereotyped almost as adverbs, e. 
g. 7i’7 to eternity, 3'77 in multitude, nad? in security, to eternity, but Ernxj n^d? to all 
eternity, Is 34:10. Cf. also Ui$(f?for the dead, Lv 19:28, Nu 5:2, 9:10. 

(d) With the interrogative na they are pointed as in 733 ; in pause and before X as in 733 by 
what? (before a following relative clause, as in Ec 3:22, 783; cf. Delitzsch, Jesaia, 4th ed., on 
Is 2:22); 733 how much ? but also 78? 1 K 22:16, in close connexion, and at a greater distance 
from the pause. The Sghol in these forms arises from a modification of the original a, while 
the a is sharpened in order to maintain the original a of the prefixes. 

When 7 (prop, la) is united to 78, it takes, according to § 49 f, g, the form 73 d (Jb 7:20 
73d, 1 S 1:8 73d, all Mil el, and hence the a in the tone is lengthened to a) for what? why? 
Before the gutturals X, 7 , V, nd7 is used for euphonic reasons (exceptions 1 S 28:15, 2 S 
14:31, Jer 15:18, before 7 ; 2 S 2:22, Ps 49:6, before X); 73d, however, remains before 7 . 
Before letters which are not gutturals, 7d7 is found in Ps 42:10, 43:2 (immediately after a 
tone-syllable). 

Rem. The divine name 7 17’, which has not its original vowels (7]7’) but those of ’J'TX 
(see § 17 c), except that the 1 has simple not compound S'wd, takes the prefixes also, after the 
manner of fr 78, thus 7'17 , i 1, 717 , i 1 ?, 7'17\3, 7'17?,3 (since they are to be read frlX], ’fix'?, 
’fix, 3, , 3'7X i 3); for the X of’3'78, as of’3'7X, n’3'78, &c. (see below), quiesces after the 
prefixes 3 , 3 , 7, 1, but is audible after 3 (for 13), f (no instance in the O. T.), and 7 (in a’3'78,7 
Dt 10:17, Ps 136:3, the article, not 7 interrog., is intended; the only example with 7 intertog., 
Jer 8:19, is to be pointed 747)7, i.e. ’3 TX.7, not 7 17)7). Hence the rule, X’?1» 7 'i^a Moses 
brought out (i.e. a, $, 7 make the X audible), 0’333 aba) and Caleb brought in, (i.e. 1, 3, 7, a 
allow it to quiesce). 1 — As regards the other plural forms of p7X, elision of the X always takes 
place after 3 ,1, 3 , b, except in the form ’3’78, thus TU'IX, 1 ?, I’d 7X, 1 ?, &c.; but ’3 ’TX, 1 ?, &c., 
irdixb, &c., an 1 ? 7 X, 1 ?. 

§ 103. Prepositions with Pronominal Suffixes and in the Plural Form. 

1. As all prepositions were originally nouns (§ 101) in the accusative, they may be 
united with the noun-suffixes (§91 b-1), e. g. (prop, at my side) by me, ’FIX (in 
my proximity) with me, CiFiOFi (in their place) instead of them, like the Latin mea 
causa, for my sake. 

Rem. 1. The preposition nx (usually "Fix) near, with, is distinguished from nx (see 
below, and § 117 a, note 4), the sign of the definite accusative (§117 a), in its 
connexion with suffixes, by a difference of pointing, the former making ’Fix, ^FlX, in 
pause ^FiX, 2nd fem. }FiX (Is 54:10 }FiX), iFiX, 7F1X, udx, cgpx, nrix (also in the later 
books, especially in Kings, and always in Jer. and Ezek., incorrectly ’nix with me\ 

}FiiX,» from thee, 1 K 20:25; iFi'X,3_/rom him, 1 K22:7; nn'X with them), while the 


1 1 Another vox memor. is nby,] ia'73 all is hidden in him. 



latter retains its 6 (obscured from a) before the light suffixes, but before grave 
suffixes is pointed with Sfghol. This S e ghol is to be explained, with Praetorius, 
ZDMG. Iv. 369 f., as the modification of an d which again was shortened from 
original a (in athCaitho, &c.) in a closed syllable ( ath-hem , &c.). The same 
shortening and modification of the original a takes place before words in close 
connexion, hence V3 - n$, &c. When not in close connexion, the toneless nx becomes 
tone-long nx, e. g. nx Gn 1:1. Hence the following forms arise:— 


r 

Sing. 


Plur. 

1 . c. 

me. 

’n'x 

us. 

tidf'X 

2. m. 
thee 

33 [X pause 73 X 

you. 

ay3XyoM. 

f. 

10 . 



3. m. 
him. 

in'x 

them. 

□3'X, rarely E 133 X 

f. her. 

rm'x 


1338, rarely 13 X 


Less common are the plene, form s ’nix, 33iX (Nu 22:33 rDfrX before n), ppiX (Ex 
29:35, nyqfi'X), InlX, PmiX, ttqSiX, anix. Moreover, for appx we find Q3hiX Jos 23:15; for 
an'X, five times nppx (Gn 32:1, Ex 18:20, &c.), and in Ez 23:45 QppiX; for ippx (Gn 
19:8, &c. [13 times]), Ip'X (only found in Ez 16:54; Ex 35:26 njiS'X; Ez 34:21 mqfnx), 
and IppiX Ez 23:47.—No instance of the 2nd fern. plur. ppX occurs in the O. T.; in 
Cant 2:7, &c., nppx is used instead. 

2. The preposition ~nv with (with suffixes on the model of stems V"V, TO, pay [1 S 1:26 
naay], in pause pay; 2 nd fem. pay; lay, nay) is united with the suffixes U, ay, and QP by a 
(pretonic) QameS, which causes the sharpening of the Mem to be distinctly audible: UOfy, 
nyay, npay (so in Nu 22:12, Dt 29:16, both in principal pause, and often in very late passages, 
otherwise nay is generally used). In the first person, besides ’ay, we also find ’pay (probably 
from original ’TO; cf. Arab, inda, beside, with). 

3. It is but seldom that prepositions occur with verbal suffixes, as ncSpn 2 S 22:37, 40, 48 
(for which Ps 18:37,40,48 ’npn), n3$D3 Gn2:21 and urfy,? Ps 139:11 (here probably for the 
sake of the rhyme with UGJto). * 1 

2. When pronominal suffixes are added to the prefixes (§ 102), there appears 
occasionally, especially in the case of the shorter suffixes, an endeavour to lengthen 
the preposition, so as to give it more strength and body. Hence to 3 is appended the 
syllable ia (see below, k), and 3 and 7 take at least a full vowel, 3 and h (§ 102 d, f).— 
The following deviations from the analogy of the noun with suffixes are to be noticed 


ZDMG. ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Lpz. 
1846 ffi, since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 

1 1 Fi m and bi m (in me), in vulgar Arabic for fiyya and bi , are compared by 
Socin. Brockelmann, ZA. xiv. 347, note 1, suggests that ’Jnnn, rnnnn, ’HSH are later 
formations on the model of’3 33 when its origin from the reduplication of the 
preposition had become obscured, but see below, m. 










(a) in the pausal forms 75 , f?, 73 'K, 73 K, 735 (not bekha, &c.); (b) in the similar forms 
with the suffix of the 2 nd sing. fern, (not bekh, &c.) and in lid, 12(5, 11 dy, &c. (not 
benu, &c.). 


(a) with Pronominal Suffixes. 


\ 

Sing. 


Plur. 

1 . c .to 

me. 


to us. 

12(5 

2 . m. to 
thee. 

"I 1 ? (33*7), in pause 

to you. 


f. 

ii . 


[P> 2 ] nj<fr 

3. m. to 
him. 

i 1 ? 

to them 

an 1 ?, 33c?7 poet. i3 tf 

[53 times ] 3 

f. to 
her. 

3*7 


l^, 4 pjdh 


3, takes suffixes in the same manner: ’3, 33 (Ex 7:29, 2 S 22:30, Ps 141:8 333, as 
in Gn 27:37, 2 S 18:22, Is 3:6 HD 1 ? [for 2nd fern, f? the iCthibh , 3 I 7 occurs in 2 K 4:2, 
Ct 2:13, cf. § 91 e]), 13, &c.; except that for the 3rd plur., besides 333 (especially in 
the later books) and 33d3 (only in Ex 30:4, 36:1, Hb 1:16; 33d7 only in Jer 14:16), 
the form 33 is also used; and for the feminine, besides 3ld3 (three times), 133 is found 
fifteen times, and 133 only in 1 S 31:7, Is 38:16, Ez 42:14.—According to the Masora, 
N’b is found fifteen times for i*7 (as conversely in 1 S 2:16, 20:2 i 1 ? for N' 1 ?), e.g. Ex 
21:8, 1 S 2:3, Is 9:2, Ps 100:3 (and, as has been conjectured, also Jb 41:4); cf. 
Delitzsch on Ps 100:3.—In Nu 32:42, Zc 5:11, Ru 2:14, the Masora requires ft? 
instead of 37 (in all three places before a following tone-syllable; cf. § 23 k, and the 
analogous cases of the loss of Mappiq in § 58 g, § 91 e). 

(b) J with Pronominal Suffixes. 


2 2 137 does not occur in the O. T., by a mere accident, no doubt; Ez 13:18 31 f?. 

3 3 The question whether 13 7 can also stand for the sing. 17, which Rodiger and 
recently W. Diehl (Das Pronomen pers. suff ... des Hebr., p. 20 f.) and P. Haupt 
{SBOT. on Pr 23:20, a contraction of la-humu) have altogether denied, must be 
answered in the affirmative unless we conclude with Diehl and Haupt that all the 
instances concerned are due to corruptions of the text. It is true that in such places as 
Gn 9:26, 27, Dt 33:2, Is 30:5, Ps 73:10 (all in or immediately before the principal 
pause; in Dt 33:2 with Zaqeph qaton at least) 13 7 can be better explained as plural 
(in reference to collective nouns); and in Is 53:8 for i3 f Vl 1 we should read with 
the LXX ni 37 m On the other hand, in Is 44:15 its explanation as plural would be 
extremely forced. Even then there would remain—presuming the traditional text to be 
correct—-13'’ 19 Ps 11:7 and 13’ 93 Jb 27:23, as well as 13’ ’py, three times, Jb 20:23, 
27:23 (beside T^y), and especially Jb 22:2. In all these places the most extreme 
exegetical artifices can only be avoided by simply admitting a singular suffix (=ri9, 
Y>93, T^y). —On the question of the antiquity of the suffixes in i3 see § 911. 

4 4 The form 137 in Ru 1:13 is Aramaic {therefore). 





1 Sing. 

Plur. 

1 . c .as 

I. 

’31 

as we. 

131(^3 

2 . m. as 
thou. 

yfo 5 

as ye. 

cm, Q33, rarely asiap 

f. 




3. m. as 
he. 

ini <£3 

as they 

□ns, [an?, nads], ania? 

f. as 
she. 

nitfs 


[ID?], nads 


(c) 

TP with Pronominal Suffixes. 

1 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1 . c. 
from 
me. 

a<£a poet. aa [4 
times], in pause 

from us. 

iada 


also ’3$ [6 times] 



2 . m. 
from 
thee. 

•Jtpa, in pause H<$a 

from you. 

□sa 

f. 

3 jaa 



3. m. 

13($a, Jh 4:12 in 

from them 

□Da, nada [twice], 

from 

him. 

pause iniicf, [inda 




or in<$?: see 


Jb 11:20 QMa 


below] 



f. from 
her. 

na$a 


ina, nada [7 times] 


The syllable in (in Arabic m& xn=Heb. nn what) in ’aitfs (probably from ag nn?, prop. 
according to what I, for as I) is, in poetry, appended to the three simple prefixes 3 , 3 , 3 , even 
without suffixes, so that in|, in3, in'? appear as independent words, equivalent in meaning to 3 , 
3 , Poetry is here distinguished from prose by the use of longer forms; in the case of in, on 
the other hand, it prefers the shorter, which resemble the Syriac and Arabic. 

The form D33, enclosed in brackets above, occurs only in 2 K 17:15 (in pause), nncjb only 
in Jer 36:32 (in pause)', 133 (Baer following Qimhi 133) only in Ez 18:14. Cf. Frensdorff, 
Massora Magna, p. 234 ff.—For np 3 as ye, Qimhi requires cm (invariably or only in Jb 
16:4?); in Jos 1:15, Ju 8:2, Ezr 4:2 Baer gives cm. 

With regard to in with suffixes, ’3<$n from me is usually explained as arising, by a 
reduplication of in, from an original ania, just as 13<$n from him, from in-3a3B, identical in 


5 5 The use of ’3 here for 1 - (cf. above, d) might be due to euphonic reasons.—a'ap 
(defectively) only in the Pentateuch, 3 'as Ex 15:11. 














form with from us, from 73-3Q3Q, while 733($» from her, goes back to 713»3». Far simpler, 
however, is Mayer Lambert’s explanation (REJ. xxiii. 302 ff), that ’3($b, &c., have arisen 
from ’3JS, &c., and that the forms of the suffixes are to be explained on the analogy of ’3 (£n, 
33(flV, H3($nri, § 100 o.— The bracketed form 371Gfa, for which Baer, following Qimhi and 
others, writes iTKfa, occurs only in Ps 68:24, and is there regarded by Delitzsch, Hupfeld, and 
others (following Simonis) as a substantive (l ^portion). The expression N37HP (for 13($a?) Is 
18:2, 7 is very strange.—nada occurs only in Jer 10:2, Ec 12:12 (Jb 11:20 ngpa); ipa (so Baer 
and Ginsburg, following the best authorities, instead of the ordinary reading ina) only in Ez 
16:47, 52. 

3. Several prepositions, especially those which express relations of space and 
time, are (like the German wegen) properly plural nouns (for the reason, see § 124 a), 
and are, therefore, joined with the pronominal suffixes in the form of the plural 
construct state, just like other plural nouns (§91 g). On the other hand, the apparent 
connexion of'7tf, "737, '717 with plural suffixes is explained from the ground-forms of 
those prepositions (from stems n”7) ( ,l 7$), ’717, ’^(contracted to lI 7K, ’7$, &C.). 1 

Without suffixes these prepositions are— 

“inx, more frequently ’7OK (prop, hinder parts) behind, after. 

"7tf, 2 poet. [4 times in Job] also ’7$ ( region, direction ), towards, to, according to. 

pa ( interval) between ; the suffixes indicating the singular are added to the singular 
pa, thus ’pa, 7 pa, &c. (Gn 16:5 J(f’a, the second Yodh is, however, marked with a 
point as critically doubtful; Ppa, which occurs three times, is only the Masoretic Q e re 
for 13’?, which is found e.g. in Gn 30:36). On the other hand, the suffixes indicating a 
plural are attached to the plural forms ’pa or nil’a. 

a’ap ( circuit) around, as a preposition, always has the plural form, sometimes 
masc. y<£’ap, &c. [10 times], but much more frequently in the few. nia’ap 
{surroundings). In Ez 43:17 PiniN a’ap is a corruption of n’(f'a’ap; [in 1 K 6:5 rii* a’ap 
also is so contrary to usage, that it must be due to some textual error]. 


1 1 The Babylonian Masora writes 33 pa (to distinguish it from the 3rd sing.), which 
is justly blamed by Ibn Ezra. 

REJ. REJ. = Revue des Etudes Juives. Paris, 1880 ff. 

1 1 The reference of these forms to original plurals has been again expressly supported 
by De Lagarde, Symmicta, ii. 101 ff; Nachrichten der G. g. G., 1881, p. 376, cf. 
Mittheilungen, 1884, p. 63; also GGA. 1884, p. 280 f. According to Barth, ZDMG. 
xlii. p. 348 ff., and Nominalbildung, p. 375 ff, y flpri, &c., was only formed on the 
analogy of y ty, &c., and y pnx &c., only on the analogy of ’3p'?, &c., since the 
real plural forms ought to be "p rinri, y 7H8, &c.; cf., however, Konig, Lehrgebaude, 
ii. 305 f. 

2 2 On the use of this particle see § 119 g. 



~VJ {continuation, duration, from Tiyj) as far as, unto, poet, ’ll? [12 times]. In Jb 
32:12 337,3, with the a retained in the secondary tone, is abnormal. Also in 2 K 9:18 
fornn-Ttf readnq7,y. 


ty upon, over (cf. the rare subst. 73 height [see Lexicon], from n’73 to ascend), 
poet, [40 times, and 2 Q e re\. 

nn<$ under (prop, what is beneath). On •odqri, &c.; cf. above, d. 

With Suffixes. 


1 

Sing. 


73 

’012’30 

’qqq 


rrv 

ty 



{after 

{between 

{around 

{beneath 

{to me) 

{unto 

{on me) 



me) 

me) 

me) 

me) 


me) 


2 

S. m. 

T<£0K 


q’diT3o 



Tty 

Tty 





& Td’OQ 





2 

S.f 



7<tfl3’> 30 


O’dx 


Tty 





& q’d’oo 





3 

S. m. 

inqx 

irs 

vntayoo 

rriqri 


173 

vty 





& vo’oo 





3 

S.f. 



n’d^yoo 

n’Gjtqq 

n’dx 

Tty 

Tty 





& n’d’oo 





1 

Plur. 

trdqx 

irtfs 

trdhr.oo 

trdqri 

lrtfx 


wty 



& 

trdirs 1 






2 

PI. 

a?nqx 

33T ,? 

ao’nio’oo 

ao’qqq 

3078 

337 ,¥ 

3070 


m. 








3 

PI. 

aq’qqx 

307,3 

aq’nio’oo 

aq’riqri 

3q ,1 ?8 

[ 377 , 3 ] 

Bq 1 ^ 


m. 


& anir,3 

& 

usually 

& nq'ps 


[ 2 i3’tfy] 





ontayoo 

nriqri 

[ 2 i3’d8] 



3 

Plf 




iq’qqq 

10^8 


iq 1 ^ 


1 1 As Mayer Lambert observes, usage (cf. esp. Gn 26:28) distinguishes between the 
two forms: imim, means between us and you, whereas 1M (Jos 22:25, 27, 28 before 
orn’m) means between us on the one side. 

2 2 The poetical form ift 1 *7X only in Ps 2:5; ift 1 by, on which see note 3 on f, 12 
times [viz. Dt 32:23, Ps 5:12, 55:16, 64:9, Jb 6:16*20:23, 21:17, 22:2, 27:23, 29:22, 
30:2, 5], 




& in 1 ?*? 


§ 104. Conjunctions. 

1. The conjunctions serve to connect sentences, and to express their relations one 
to another. They may be either— 

(a) Original pronouns, e.g. the demonstrative ’3 that, because, for. 

{b ) Original substantives, which afterwards were reduced to the rank of pronouns, 
adverbs, or conjunctions; so perhaps (see § 36), which is sometimes used to 
express the general idea of relation, sometimes as a relative pronoun (properly a 
demonstrative), but in many cases stands simply for ’3; also - 7X {nothing), that not; "[9 
that not (the Greek pi) of prohibition), & c. To these may be added the adverbial 
combination of substantives with prepositions, e.g. CH(f3 {in the not yet) earlier, 
before, for which COdfi? is also used. On the combination of two particles to express 
complex ideas (e.g. ’3 -r |X added to this, that=much more), see the Syntax, § 163 f. 

(c) Prepositions, which with the addition of the conjunction "i$X or ’3 together 
form one single conjunction, e.g. "i$X ]V(S because, prop, on account of the fact that; 
"i$X "inx, and more frequently "i#X nqx, after that; “7^,3 according as (with 3); ’3 3[?(f 
and "i$X 3[?cf in consequence of the fact that, for the reason that, because. Sometimes, 
however, the conjunction in such cases is omitted, and the preposition itself used as a 
conjunction, e.g. '(for "i$X -l ?5?) although, Jb 16:17. 

So, at any rate, according to our linguistic principles. It would, however, be more correct 
to say, that instead of the intermediary ~\'j# the whole of the succeeding sentence is regarded 
as one substantival idea, under the immediate government of the preposition. In the same 
way, all prepositions governing the gerund in English may be paraphrased by conjunctions 
with the finite verb, see §§114 and 115, passim. 

2. Besides those already mentioned, there are certain other small words now used 
as conjunctions, of which the derivation or original meaning is altogether obscure, 
thus IX or, - nx if (also or before the second member of a double question), qx also,) 
and, and others. 

Rem. The pointing of the ) (originally 7, as still before Hateph Pathah and—with a 
following Dages forte —in waw consecutive of the imperfect; cf. § 49 f) is in many respects 
analogous to that of the prefixes 3, 3 , ? (§ 102 d-i), but as being a weak consonant, the waw 
copulative has some further peculiarities: 

{a) Usually it takes simple S e wa (]). 

(b) Before words which begin with a guttural having a compound f 'wa, it takes the vowel 
with which the Sfwa is compounded (according to § 28 b), e.g. 030,1 and be thou wise, triOlM 
and servants, nTJ?,] and strength, b'38,] and eat thou, ,! 7Q 1 } and sickness. On n’n'bxi, 'TfbX] 

&c., see § 102 d; on ’fix,], &c., see § 102 m; on such cases as Yxyi Jb 4:2, cf. § 28 b. 

(c) Before words with simple Sfwa under the first consonant (except in the cases 
under f), the Waw becomes the vowel u (cf. § 26 a), e.g. and to all, so also 



(except in the case under g) before the cognate labials D, a, 3, hence On the 
cases in which simple ts wd has become a Hateph after =l copulative (e.g. DHJ,) Gn 
2 : 12 ), cf. § 10 g. 

(d) With a following ’ the ) coalesces to form ’1 according to § 24 b, as ’IT] and let 
him be. On the peculiar punctuation of the wdw copulative before forms with initial 
Slwd from H’H to be and H’n to live (e.g. np’?D,1 Jos 8:4, n’D,] Gn 20:7), cf. § 63 q. 

( e ) Immediately before the tone-syllable it frequently takes QameS, like 5 , 5 , 7 (see 
§ 102 f), but in most cases only at the end of a sentence or clause (but cf. also X'Dl 1 K 
22:30), e.g. mpl Ex 21:12 (on the other hand, in verse 20 nipl is in closer logical 
connexion with what follows); 2K7:4 Q|; 137351 , ungn and 137,01; Ru 3:3 riD‘ 01 ; Ps 
10:15 V '-)$ 1 S 9:4 p-fcO; 2 S 13:26 X^l; Ez 47:9 ’-pi; cf. also (with Tiphha ) Gn 33:13, 

2 S 15:12. The very frequent connexion of nouns expressing kindred ideas, by means 
of 1, is due simply to considerations of rhythm, for even in such cases the Wdw must 
immediately precede the tone-syllable, which must be marked by a disjunctive accent, 
e.g. mcfDl indh Gn 1:2, nr Gn 8:22 (see also the previous examples); Gn 13:14 
(thrice); Ex 25:3 7Q<f3 DHT; Ps 96:7 T'371 7133; Ps 76:7 DID! Dgcfl; Gn 7:13 ns<$ nn)"DW); 
n'3 IK 21:10 ■f?gn n’n' I ?X; n'Dl n'3 thus and thus-, Est 1:8 tti’.xriZi’X at the end of the 
verse, but in Ps 87:5 IZ/’XI K/’X in spite of the D e hi with the second IZ/’X, because it is 
closely connected with the following predicate. Also with three words ngn nndn 7nd" 

Is 24:17. On the other hand, the rapid pronunciation) occurs before a conjunctive 
accent (and, when farther removed from the principal pause, even with the smaller 
disjunctives, in spite of a following tone-syllable), e.g. 7331 Gn 32:6; cf. Gn 
31:40, Lv 7:23, Dt 2:21, and among the examples given above, Gn 7:13 and Ps 76:7. 
(Exceptions: n 07 fl Gn 13:14, where evidently the 1 is intended to ensure the slow and 
solemn recitation of the promise, but also q’fTl Jos 15:55, "1331 19:7, Itpfl 19:25, all 
immediately before the pause.) For the same rhythmical reason ] (not 1 ) is used 
regularly with certain monosyllables which, by their nature, lean more closely upon 
the following word, thus nj), nxi, M), x'7] (to be distinguished from xpl if not, with 
Zaqeph gadol, 2 K 5:17), and others. 

§ 105. Interjections. 

1. Among the interjections some (as in all languages) are simply natural sounds, 
or, as it were, vocal gestures, called forth involuntarily by certain impressions or 
sensations, e.g. Pin$ (Ez 30:2 Pin), nx ah! nxpl aha! (cf. this nx also in ’’pflX and ’’pqx 
utinaml), xdx Ex 32:31, &c. (Gn 50:17 xdj$) ah! (from nx and Xf), otherwise written 
ntfx 2 K 20:3, Jn 1:14, Ps 116:4; also DP! (in pause DPI, even in the plural hold your 
peace! Neh 8:11) hush! ’in (Am 5:16 in'in) ha! woe! ’iX, nh(£ (Ps 120:5), ’X (in iVx Ec 
4:10; ^-’X 10:16) woe! 

2. Others, however, originally expressed independent ideas, and become 
interjections only by rapid pronunciation and by usage, e.g. ]PI (XPl) or H3PI behold! 
(prop, here ); HX"l behold! (prop, imperative); PiDCf, plur. tDPl (prop, give, imperative of 
DPI’; as to the tone, cf. § 69 o), come, the Latin age, agite! HD 1 ? (also 77 ), «*? (prop, go. 




imperative of ^n) with the same meaning * 1 ; nTCfn far be it! (prop, adprofanum!) ’3 
(see the Lexicon ) I beseech, hear me! XJ pray! 1 used to emphasize a demand, warning, 
or entreaty, and always placed after the expression to which it belongs. 2 
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SYNTAX 1 
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1 1 HfO (Dt 1:8), ra n and rp 1 ? are also used in connexion with the feminine and the 
plural, which proves that they have become quite stereotyped as interjections. 

1 1 XJ serves to express the most various shades of expression, which are discussed in 
the various parts of the syntax. It is used especially (a) after the imperative, either in 
co mm ands or entreaty, see § 110 d; (b) with the imperfect, either in the cohortative (§ 
108 b) or jussive (§ 109 b); (c) once with perfect, Gn 40:14; ( d) after various particles: 
xrnan behold now, particularly after the conjunctions 7X and OX: xr’7X ne quaeso and 
xrox if now, s’lVrsp, s’lWrs if in a deprecatory sense, expressive of politeness or 
modesty. In Nu 12:13 X] stands after a noun; but we ought certainly to read xr’7X.—In 
polite language this particle is used constantly in all these ways, Gn 18:3, 4, 19:7, 8, 
19, and 50:17. 

2 2 Against the usual view which regards xa as a hortatory particle (=up! come! 
analogous to the original imperatives rn n and HD 1 ? and the Ethiopic nd a, properly 
hither, also come!), P. Haupt, in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, xiii, no. 114, 
p. 109, justly observes that we should then expect the particle to be prefixed to the 
imperative, &c. He proposes to describe xa as an emphatic particle. Haupt’s suggested 
identification of this XJ with the Assyrian, Arabic, and Ethiopic particle md (which is 
also an enclitic of emphasis), and ultimately with the interrogative md, we shall not 
discuss here. 

1 1 Recent works on Hebrew syntax are: A. B. Davidson, Introductory Heb. Gram., 
vol. ii, Heb. Syntax, Edinburgh, 1894; Ed. Konig. Hist.-compar. Syntax der hebr. 
Sprache, Lpz. 1897 (see above, § 3 f). Important contributions to Hebrew syntax are 
also contained in H. Reckendorf s work Die syntakt. Verhaltnisse des Arab., 2 pts., 
Leiden, 1895, 1898, of which we have already made use in § 97 a. Cf. also the same 
author’s very instructive discussions Ueber syntakt. Forschung, Munich, 1899. 

2 2 Cf. the sketch of the tenses and moods used in Hebrew in § 40; and on the general 
characteristics of the perfect and imperfect see the note on § 47 a; also Driver, A 
Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew (Oxford, 1874; 3rd ed. 1892); Bennett, 
‘Notes on the Use of the Hebrew Tenses’ ( Hebraica, 1886, vols. ii, iii). A partial 
modification of the accepted definition of the Semitic perfect and imperfect was 
proposed by J. A. Knudtzon, Om det saakaldte Perfektum og Imperfektum i Hebraisk, 



§ 106. Use of the Perfect. 


The perfect serves to express actions, events, or states, which the speaker wishes 
to represent from the point of view of completion, whether they belong to a 
determinate past time, or extend into the present, or while still future, are pictured as 
in their completed state. 

The definition formerly given here (‘the perfect serves to express completed actions’) 
applies, strictly speaking, only to some of the varieties of the perfect discussed under b-p: 
hence the above modification based on the arguments of Knudtzon (for the title see note 2, 
and cf. further § 107 a). 

More particularly the uses of the perfect may be distinguished as follows:— 

1. To represent actions, events, or states, which, after a shorter or longer duration, 
were terminated in the past, and hence are finally concluded, viz.: 

(a) Corresponding to the perfect proper in Latin and the English perfect definite, 
in assertions, negations, confirmations, interrogations, &c., e.g. Gn 18:15 then Sarah 

denied, saying, I laughed not (N'7 TPijj'dx).; and he said, Nay, but thou didst laugh 

(fli?ns); Gn 3:11 T3,n ’h who told thee ....? Cf. 3:13, 14, 17, 22. Also pointing to 
some undefined time in the past, e.g. Is 66:8 nx'T3 yaw - ’,!? who hath (everyet) heard 
such a thing? 

Rem. In opposition to this express use of the perfect to emphasize the completion of an 
event, the imperfect is not infrequently used to emphasize that which is still future, e.g. Jos 
1:5 as I was (’JV’n) with Moses, so will I be (TO.S) with thee; Jos 1:17, Ex 10:14, Dt 32:21, 1 
K2:38, Is 46:4, 11, Jo2:2,Ec 1:9. 

(b) As a simple tempus historicum (corresponding to the Greek aorist) in narrating 
past events, e.g. Gn 4:4 and Abel, he also brought (X’3n), &c.; Gn 7:19 the waters did 
prevail (n?,j), &c.; Jb 1:1 there was a man (H’H 12bN) in the land ofUz, &c.; even in 
relating repeated actions, 1 S 18:30. 

Rem. As the above examples indicate, the perfect of narration occurs especially at the 
head of an entire narrative (Jb 1:1 ; cf. Dn 2: 1) or an independent sentence (e.g. Gn 7:11 , 13), 
but in co-ordinate sentences, as a rule, only when the verb is separated from the copulative 1 
by one or more words (cf. above Gn 4:4 and 7:19). In other cases, the narrative is continued in 
the imperfect consecutive, according to § 111a. The direct connexion of the narrative perfect 
with l copulative (not to be confounded with the perfect consecutive proper, § 1 12) agrees 
rather with Aramaic syntax (cf. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Biblisch-Aram. , § 71, 1 b). On the 
examples (which are in many respects doubtful) in the earlier texts, see § 112 pp-uu. 


Kristiania, 1890; of which a summary entitled ‘Vom sogenannten Perf. und Imperf. 
im Hebr.’ appeared in the Transactions of the Oriental Congress at Stockholm, 
section semitique b, p. 73 ff. (Leiden, 1893). Cf. also Knudtzon’s articles, ‘Zur 
assyrischen und allgemein semitischen Grammatik’ in the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, 
especially vi. 422 ff. and vii. 33 ff. 





(c) To represent actions, &c., which were already completed in the past, at the 
time when other actions or conditions took place (pluperfect), 1 e.g. 1 S 28:3 now 
Samuel was (long since) dead 2 ... and Saul had put away (Ton) those that had 
familiar spirits ... out of the land. Both these statements, being as it were in 
parentheses, merely assign a reason for the narrative beginning at verse 6. Cf. 1 S 
9:15, 25:21, 2 S 18:18.—Gn 20:18 (for the Lord had fast closed up, &c.); 27:30, 
31:19, 34, Dt 2:10; and in a negative statement, Gn 2:5 for the Lord God had not (up 
to that time) caused it to rain, &c. This is especially frequent, from the nature of the 
case, in relative, causal, and temporal clauses, when the main clause contains a tense 
referring to the past, e.g. Gn 2:2 and he rested ...from all his work which he had 
made (HOT); Gn 7:9, 19 27 , &c.; 29:10 now when Jacob had seen Rachel (n*n "itth?,?) 

..., Jacob went near, &c.; so also in clauses which express the completion or 
incompleteness of one action, &c., on the occurrence of another, as in Gn 24:15, 
27:30, &c.; cf. § 164 b, with the note, and c. 

2. To represent actions, events, or states, which, although completed in the past, 
nevertheless extend their influence into the present (in English generally rendered by 
the present): 

(a) Expressing facts which were accomplished long before, or conditions and 
attributes which were acquired long before, but of which the effects still remain in the 
present (present perfect), e.g. Ps 10:11 T>39 TFipn he hath hidden his face (and still 
keeps it hidden)', Ps 143:6 I have spread forth my hands (and still keep them 
spread forth). This applies particularly to a large number of perfects (almost 
exclusively of intransitive 1 verbs, denoting affections or states of the mind) which in 
English can be rendered only by the present, or, in the case mentioned above under/ 
by the imperfect. 2 Thus, rad) I know (prop. I have perceived, have experienced) Jb 
9:2, 10:13, rad? X' 1 ? I know not Gn 4:9, &c.; on the other hand, e.g. in Gn 28:16, Nu 
22:34, the context requires I knew not', 1/idj we remember Nu 11:5; she refuseth 
Jb 6:7; it exultetk, I rejoice 1 S 2:1; he requireth Is 1:12; ’n’dj? I wait 
Gn 49:18, Ps 130:5 (parallel with ’rt^dnin); radh I delight Ps 40:9 (mostly negative, 
Is 1:11, &c.); "radix Ilove Gn 27:4; rad? I hate Ps 31:7; I despise Am5:21; 

they abhor me Jb 30:10; ’Find? I trust Ps 25:2; radn I put my trust Ps 31:2; 
'’pjpcfk I am righteous Jb 34:5; rad? I have decided to requite 1 S 15:2.—We may 
further include a number of verbs which express bodily characteristics or states, such 
as d?dj thou art great Ps 104:1; radoj? Iam little Gn 32:11; ra,J they are high Is 
55:9; Ipqn they stand aloof Vo 30:10; indb they are goodly Nu 24:5; they are 


1 1 Cf. P. Haupt in the Notes on Esther, 9:2. 

2 2 Incorrectly, e.g. in the Vulgate, Samuel autem mortuus est... et Saul abstulit 
magos, &c. 

1 1 With regard to the great but very natural preponderance of intransitive verbs 
(expressing an existing state), cf. the lists in Knudtzon (see above, p. 309, note 2), pp. 
117 and 122 in the Danish text. 

2 2 Cf. novi, odi, memini; oi8a, phpvqpai, Eouca, SsSopxa, xsicpaya; in the New 
Testament, nkjuica, nyajiqKa. 



beautiful Is 52:7; ’ttKjfT lam old Gn 18:13; ’Pi V<f)Iam weary Ps 6:7; ’Fiydty I am full Is 
1:11, &c. 

Rem. To the same category probably belong also the perfects after ’na‘73 Ex 10:3 how 
long hast thou already been refusing (and refusest still ...? which really amounts to how long 
wilt thou refusel), Ps 80:5, Pr 1:22 (co-ordinate with the imperf.), and after njdriy Ex 16:28, 
Hb 1:2. 

(b) In direct narration to express actions which, although really only in process of 
accomplishment, are nevertheless meant to be represented as already accomplished in 
the conception of the speaker, e.g. ’ndblD / lift up (my hand in ratifying an oath) Gn 
14:22; ’Pi I swear Jer 22:5; Ticfiy ,n I testify Dt 8:19; ’Pi I counsel 2 S 17:11 
(but in a different context in ver. 15, 1 have counselled)', ’PH<^8 (prop. I say) I decide (/ 
consider as hereby settled) 2 S 19:30; I declare Jb 9:22, 32:10. 

(c) To express facts which have formerly taken place, and are still of constant 
recurrence, and hence are matters of common experience (the Greek gnomic aorist), 
e.g. Ps 9:11 for thou, Lord, hast not forsaken (mq&’N' 1 ?) them that seek thee. Cf. ver. 
13, also Ps 10:3, 119:40 and Gn 49:11 (033). 

Rem. In almost all the cases discussed in No. 2 (included under the English present) the 
imperfect can be used instead of the perfect, wherever the action or state in question is 
regarded, not as already completed, but as still continuing or just taking place (see § 107 a). 
Thus, ’bpdb; X'7 / am not able Ps 40:13 and 7318 K'7 Gn 31:35 have practically the same 
meaning. Hence also it very frequently happens that the imperfect corresponds to such 
perfects in poetic or prophetic parallelism, e.g. Is 5:12, Ps 2:1 £, Pr 1:22, Jb 3:17. 

3. To express future actions, when the speaker intends by an express assurance to 
represent them as finished, or as equivalent to accomplished facts: 

(a) In contracts or other express stipulations (again corresponding to the English 
present, and therefore closely related to the instances noted under i), e.g. Gn 23:11 the 
field I give (’ficft) thee\ cf.ver. 13 and 48:22, 2 S 14:21, 24:23, Jer 40:4; in a threat, 1 S 
2:16, 2 S 5:6 (unless, with Wellhausen, 7$’?’ is to be read).—Especially in promises 
made by God, Gn 1:29, 15:18, 17:20, Ju 1:2. 

(b) To express facts which are undoubtedly imminent, and, therefore, in the 

imagination of the speaker, already accomplished (perfectum confidentiae), e.g. Nu 
17:27 IftSb UldiN uyaS in behold, we perish, we are undone, we are all undone. 

Gn 30:13, Is 6:5 I am undone 1 ), Pr 4:2. Even in interrogative sentences, Gn 

18:12, Nu 17:28, 23:10, Ju 9:9, 11, Zc 4:10 (?), Pr 22:20. 2 This use of the perfect 


1 1 Cf. the similar use of Otaotax (SiscpOopag, II. 15. 128) and perii! On the kindred use 
of the perfect in conditional sentences, cf. below, p. 

2 2 In Gn 40:14 aperf. confidentiae (after 38 ’3; but cf. § 163 d) appears to be used in 
the expression of an earnest desire that something may happen (but have me in thy 
remembrance. See.). Neither this passage, however, nor the use of the perfect in 
Arabic to express a wish or imprecation, justifies us in assuming the existence of a 



occurs most frequently in prophetic language (perfectum propheticum ). The prophet 
so transports ports himself in imagination into the future that he describes the future 
event as if it had been already seen or heard by him, e.g. Is 5:13 therefore my people 
are gone into captivity (n’TO); 9:1 ff, 10:28, 11:9 (after TO, as frequently elsewhere); 
19:7, Jb 5:20, 2 Ch 20:37. Not infrequently the imperfect interchanges with such 
perfects either in the parallel member or further on in the narrative. 

(c) To express actions or facts, which are meant to be indicated as existing in the 
future in a completed state (futurum exactum ), e.g. Is 4:4 frn QK when he has washed 
away=when he shall have washed away (an imperfect follows in the co-ordinate 
sentence; cf. the conditional sentences in § 107 x); Is 6:11 (after nx "i?S$ TO, as in Gn 
28:15, Nu 32:17; also 2 S 17:13 after I?*? TO, Gn 24:19 after nx TO and elsewhere 
frequently after temporal conjunctions); Mi 5:2 (nig;); Gn 43:14 TO * 1 ? ,3? TO 1 ?*? T?8,3 
TOfcJ,) and I—if I am bereaved (orbus fuero), I am bereaved, an expression of 
despairing resignation. Cf. Pr 23:15, Est 4:16. 

4. To express actions and facts, whose accomplishment in the past is to be 
represented, not as actual, but only as possible (generally corresponding to the Latin 
imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive), e.g. Gn 31:42 except the God of my father ... 
had been with me, surely now hadst thou sent me away empty (^gin??); Gn 43:10, Ex 
9:15 (TOOtf?/ had almost put forth, &c.); Nu 22:33, Ju 13:23, 14:18, 1 S 13:13 (iTOn); 

2 K 13:19; so frequently after TOM easily, almost, Gn 26:10, Is 1:9 (where TO23 is 
probably to be connected with the word after it), Ps 73:2, 94:17, 119:87, Pr 5:14. Cf. 
also Jb 3:13, 23:10 (?<fri3), Ru 1:12 {ifI should think, &c.; cf. 2 K 7:4); in the 
apodosis of a conditional sentence, 1 S 25:34.—So also to express an unfulfilled 
desire, Nu 14:2 TO would that we had died ...! (TO with the imperfect would mean 
would that we might die! 1 S 14:30). Finally, also in a question indicating 
astonishment, Gn 21:7 VTO TO who would have said ...? quis dixerit? Ps 73:11. 

§ 107. Use of the Imperfect. 1 

The imperfect, as opposed to the perfect, represents actions, events, or states 
which are regarded by the speaker at any moment as still continuing, or in process of 
accomplishment, or even as just taking place. In the last case, its occurrence may be 
represented as certainly imminent, or merely as conceived in the mind of the speaker, 
or simply as desired, and therefore only contingent (the modal use of the imperfect). 

Knudtzon (see above, Rem. on §106 a), comparing the Ass.-Bab. usage, would prefer the 
term present rather than imperfect, on the ground that the tense expresses what is either 
actually or mentally present. In any case, the essential difference between the perfect and 
imperfect consists, he argues, in this, that the perfect simply indicates what is actually 
complete, while the imperfect places the action, &c., in a more direct relation to the 
judgement or feeling of the speaker. 


precative perfect in Hebrew. In Jb 21:16, 22:18, also, translate the counsel of the 
wicked is far from me. Cf. Driver, Tenses 3 , p. 25 f. In Is 43:9 either «?j?3 is imperative 
(see § 51 o) or we must read 133,1?’, corresponding to TOOK? which follows. 

1 1 Cf. the literature cited above, p. 309, note 2. 



More precisely the imperfect serves— 

1. In the sphere of past time : 

(a) To express actions, &c., which continued throughout a longer or shorter 
period, 1 e.g. Gn 2:6 a mist went up continually 2:25, 37:7, 48:10, Ex 1:12, 

8:20, 13:22, 15:6, 12, 14, 15, Nu 9:15 f. 20 f., 23 ,Ju 2:1, 5:8, 1 S 3:2, 13:17 f., 2 S 
2:28, 23:10, 1 K 3:4, 21:6, Is 1:21, 6:4 (xba?), 17:10 f., 51:2 x, Jer 13:7, 36:18, Ps 
18:7, 14, 17 ff.38 ff„ 24:2, 32:4, 5 fty\7ixj, 47:5, 68:10, 12, 104:6 ff„ 106:19, 107:18, 
29, 139:13, Jb 3:11, 4:12, 15 £, 10:10 f., 15:7 f.—very frequently alternating with a 
perfect (especially with a frequentative perfect; cf. Nu 9:15-23 and § 112 e), or when 
the narration is continued by means of an imperfect consecutive. 2 

Rem. 1. The imperfect is frequently used in this way after the particles TX then, □}($ not 
yet, before, ~1V until, e.g. Ex 15:1 n#a _ T$’ TX then sang Moses, &c.; Nu 21:17, Dt 
4:41, Jos 10:12, 1 K3:16, 8:1, Ps 126:2, Jb 38:21. (The perfect is used after TX when stress is 
to be laid on the fact that the action has really taken place, and not upon its gradual 
accomplishment or duration in the past, e.g. Gn 4:26 btfin TX then began, &c.; Gn 49:4, Ex 
15:15, Jos 22:31, Ju 5:11, Ps 89:20. ) 3 After □}<$ e.g. Gn 19:4 ndt? 1 □}($ before they lay down; 
Gn 2:5, 24:45, 1 S 3:3, 7, always in the sense of our pluperfect. (In Gn 24:15 instead of the 
perf. n'?3, the imperf. should be read, as in verse 45; so also in 1 S 3:7 [rfrv] an imperf. is co¬ 
ordinated with 5 3V). After (sometimes also simply D3<$ Ex 12:34, Jos 3:1), e.g. Jer 1:5 

X?fi 27(^3 before thou earnest forth; Gn 27:33, 37:18, 41:50, Ru 3:14 (perhaps also inPs 90:2 
an imperf. was intended instead of nef 1 ; cf. Wellhausen on 2 S 3:2; but note also Pr 8:25, in a 
similar context, before the mountains were settled, li'gipn, the predicate being separated from 
D3<$|, by nnn, as in Ps 90:2). After ~1V Jos 10:13, Ps 73:17 {until I went), 2 Ch 29:34; on the 
other hand, with the perf., e.g. Jos 2:22. As after TX, so also after n3<$, D3<$3, and ~1V the 
imperf. may be used, according to the context, in the sense of our future, e.g. 2 K 2:9, Is 
65:24, Jb 10:21; after "757 e.g. Is 22:14. The imperf. is used in the sense of our present after 
23(f in Ex 9:30, 10:7. 

2. Driver ( Tenses 3 , p. 35 f.) rightly lays stress upon the inherent distinction between the 
participle as expressing mere duration, and the imperfect as expressing progressive duration 
(in the present, past, or future). Thus the words X3 r ’ in]] Gn 2:10 represent the river of 
Paradise as going out of Eden in a continuous, uninterrupted stream, but 773?, which 
immediately follows, describes how the parting of its waters is always taking place afresh. In 
the same way tlTi,1 Gn 2:6 represents new mists as constantly arising, and xba? Is 6:4 new 
clouds of smoke. Also those actions, &c., which might be regarded in themselves as single or 


1 1 Cf. the Mesa inscription, 1. 5, TPnxri q^X’ ’D for Chemosh was angry with his 
land. As Driver, Tenses, 3rd ed., § 27, 1 a, remarks, this vivid realization of the 
accomplishment of the action is especially frequent in poetic and prophetic style. 

2 2 According to the Masora such imperfects occur in Is 10 13 bls (where, however, 

TOX) might also mean lam wont to remove, &c.), Is 48:3, 57:17, Ps 18:38a, also 
(according to § 49 c) in 2 S 1:10 and Ez 16:10. In some other cases ) is no doubt a 
dogmatic emendation for ) {imperf. consec.) in order to represent historical statements 
as promises; cf. Is 42:6, 43:28 [contrasted with 42:25], 51 bls , 63:3 ff. and the note on 
§53p. 

3 3 After TX then (to announce future events) the imperf. is naturally used in the sense 
of a future, Gn 24:41, Ex 12:48, Mi 3:4, Zp 3:9, Ps 51:21. 



even momentary, are, as it were, broken up by the imperfect into their component parts, and 
so pictured as gradually completing themselves. Hence Ex 15:12 (after a perf as in 

verse 14) represents the Egyptians, in a vivid, poetic description, as being swallowed up one 
after another, and uflfcp Nu 23:7 the leading on by stages, &c. 

(b) To express actions, &c., which were repeated in the past, either at fixed 
intervals or occasionally (the modus rei repetitae ), e.g. Jb 1:5 thus did Job 

continually (after each occasion of his sons’ festivities); 4:3 f., 22:6 f., 23:11, 29:7, 9, 
12 fi, Gn 6:4, 29:2, 30:38, 42:31, 39 {I used to bear the loss of it), Ex 1:12, 19:19, 

33:7 ff. (ng? used to take every time), 40:36 ff„ Nu 9:17 f. 20 ffi, 11:5, 9, Ju 6:4, 

14:10, 21:25, 1 S 1:7, 2:22, 9:9, 13:19, 18:5, 27:9, 2 S 1:22, 12:3, 13:18, 1 K 5:25 (of 
tribute repeated year by year), 10:5, 13:33, 14:28, 2 K 4:8, 8:29, 13:20, 25:14, Jer 
36:23, Ps 42:5, 44:3, 78:15, 40, 103:7, Est 2:14; even in a negative dependent clause, 
IK 18:10. 

2. In the sphere of present time, again 

(a) To express actions, events, or states, which are continued for a shorter or 
longer time, 1 e.g. Gn 37:15 Wjpnrrna what seekest thou? 19:19 bDWN'b/ cannot', 

24:50, 31:35, Is 1:13. Other examples are Gn 2:10, 24:31, 1 S 1:8, 11:5, IK 3:7, Ps 
2:2, and in the prophetic formula rflH? TfliO saith the Lord, Is 1:11, 18, &c., cf. 40:1. 
So especially to express facts known by experience, which occur at all times, and 
consequently hold good at any moment, e.g. Pr 15:20 a wise son maketh a glad father, 
hence especially frequent in Job and Proverbs. In an interrogative sentence, e.g. Jb 
4:17 is mortal man just before God? In a negative sentence, Jb 4:18, &c. 

(b) To express actions, &c., which may be repeated at any time, including 

therefore the present, or are customarily repeated on a given occasion (cf. above, e), 
e.g. Dt 1:44 as bees do (are accustomed to do); Gn 6:21, 32:33, 43:32, Ju 11:40, 1 S 
2:8, 5:5, 20:2, 2 S 15:32, Is 1:23, 3:16, Ps 1:3. So again (see f) especially to express 
facts known by experience which may at any time come into effect again, e.g. Ex 23:8 
a gift blindeth (1W?), &c.; Gn 2:24, 22:14, Is 32:6, Am 3:7, Mai 1:6, Jb 2:4, &c. Of the 
same kind also is the imperfect in such relative clauses (see § 155), as Gn 49:27 
Benjamin is Tit?) 3NT a wolf that ravineth (properly, is accustomed to ravin). Finally, 
compare also the formulae "!»$,’ it is (wont to be) said (to introduce proverbial 
expressions) Gn 10:9, 22:14, &c.; 15 ’*7 it is not (wont to be) so done (and 

hence may not, shall not be, see u), Gn 29:26, 20:9, 34:7, 2 S 13:12. 

(c) To express actions, &c., which although, strictly speaking, they are already 
finished, are regarded as still lasting on into the present time, or continuing to operate 
in it, e.g. Gn 32:30 wherefore is it that thou dost ask (bKtOT) after my name? 24:31, 
44:7, Ex 5:15, 2 S 16:9. In such cases, naturally, the perfect is also admissible, and is 
sometimes found in the same formula as the imperfect, e.g. Jb 1:7 (2 2 ) N'nri p<£b 
whence comest thou (just now)? but Gn 16:8 (cf. 42:7) ni5 -, i X whence earnest 
thou? The imperfect represents the coming as still in its last stage, whereas the perfect 
represents it as an accomplished fact. 


1 1 It is not always possible to carry out with certainty the distinction between 

continued and repeated actions. Some of the examples given under/might equally be 
referred to g. 



3. In the sphere of future time. To express actions, &c., which are to be 
represented as about to take place, and as continuing a shorter or longer time in the 
future, or as being repeated; thus: 

(a) From the standpoint of the speaker’s present time, e.g. Ex 4:1 they will not 
believe (TOt^,’) me, nor hearken (TOiptZb) unto my voice: for they will say (nptO), &c., 
6:1, 9:5, &c. 

(< b ) In dependent clauses to represent actions, &c., which from some point of time 
in the past are to be represented as future, e.g. Gn 43:7 could we in any wise know 
that he would say ("lax' 1 )? 2:19, 43:25, Ex 2:4, 2 K 3:27 gui regnaturus 

erat; 13:14, Jon 4:5, Jb 3:3, Ec 2:3, Ps 78:6 that the generation to come might know, 
n’ptf EPTQ the children which should be bom (qui nascituri essent; the imperfect here 
with the collateral idea of the occurrence being repeated in the future). 

(c) To represent a futurum exactum; cf. Is 4:4, 6:11 (co-ordinated with a perfect 
used in the same sense, see § 106 o); so also sometimes after the temporal particles TO, 
Ps 132:5, and TO until, Gn 29:8, Nu 20:17, &c. 

4, Finally to the sphere of future time belong also those cases in which the (modal) 
imperfect serves to express actions, events, or states, the occurrence of which is to be 
represented as willed (or not willed), or as in some way conditional, and consequently 
only contingent. More particularly such imperfects serve— 

(a) As an expression of will, whether it be a definite intention and arrangement, or 
a simple desire, viz.: 

(1) Sometimes in positive sentences in place of the cohortative (cf. e.g. Ps 59:17 
with verse 18; 2 S 22:50 withPs 18:50; Ju 19:11, &c.), of the imperative (Is 18:3), or 
of the jussive (which, however, in most cases, does not differ from the ordinary form 
of the imperfect), e.g. nfcn.ri let it appear Gn 1:9, 41:34, Lv 19:2, 3, 2 S 10:12 (and so 
frequently in verbs H" 1 ?; cf § 109 a, note 2); Zc 9:5 (^’nri); Ps 61:7 (TOiri); Pr 22:17 
(nTOri); 23:1, Jb 6:23 (co-ordinated with the imperative), 10:20 K e th.; so probably also 
T7’ let him judge! Ps 72:2.—So also in the 1st pers., to express a wish which is 
asserted subsequently with reference to a fixed point of time in the past, e.g. Jb 10:18 
vm I ought to [not should as A.V., R.V.] have, (then, immediately after being born) 
given up the ghost, cf. verse 19 and "7.3W Lv 10:18, Nu 35:28. Even to express 
an obligation or necessity according to the judgement of another person, e.g. Jb 9:29 
17^78 1 am to be guilty, 12:4. Cp. Jb 9:15, 19:16; in a question, Ps 42:10, 43:2. 

(2) To express the definite expectation that something will not happen. The 
imperfect with N' 1 ? represents a more emphatic form of prohibition than the jussive 1 
with TOK (cf. § 109 c), and corresponds to our thou shalt not do it! with the strongest 
expectation of obedience, while '7K with the jussive is rather a simple warning, do not 
that! Thus N'7 with the imperfect is especially used in enforcing the divine 
commands, e.g. n'ijn thou shalt not steal Ex 20:15; cf. verses 3, 4, 5,1, 10 ff. So 
N' 1 ? with the 3rd pers. perhaps in Pr 16:10. 


1 1 As stated in § 46 a, a prohibition cannot be expressed by TOK and the imperative. 




Rem. The jussive, which is to be expected after T’X, does not, as a rule (according to n, 
and § 109 a, note 2), differ in form from the simple imperfect. That many supposed jussives 
are intended as simple imperfects is possible from the occurrence after ‘^x of what are 
undoubtedly imperfect forms, not only from verbs IT' 1 ? (cf. § 109 a, note 2), but also from 
verbs VS, to express a prohibition or negative wish, Gn 19:17, T0n _ 7X Jos 1:7, xr*7X 

Q’ty’ 1 S 25:25. Even with the 1st pers. plur. (after an imperative) rrar^X) that we die not, 1 S 
12:19. Also to express the conviction that something ca nn ot happen, Efir’^X he will not 
slumber, 2 Ps 121:3; cf. Jer 46:6, 2 Ch 14:10. 

(3) In dependent clauses after final conjunctions (§ 165 b), as "i$X, Gn 11:7 ( "i#X 
WQW X 1 ? that they may not understand)', TDS7.3 Gn 21:30, 27:4, 19, Ex 9:14, &c.; ^(S 1 ? 
7#X Nu 17:5; Jtfd) 1 ? Dt 4:1, Ps 51:6, 78:6, and 1(£ "i^X 1 Ez 12:12, in order that 2 ', 
that ... not. Ex 20:20, 2 S 14:14; also after ”15 that not, lest, Gn 3:22, 11:4, 19:15, 

&c. 3 ; cf. also the in s tances introduced by X'71 in § 109 g.—In Lv 9:6 such an 
imperfect (or jussive? see the examples in § 109 f) is added to the expression of the 
command by an asyndeton, and in La 1:19 to the principal clause simply by): while 
they sought them food DWSrnx; iri’dh to refresh their souls (cf. also La 3:26, it is good 
and let him hope, i.e. that he should hope)', so after an interrogative clause, Ex 2:7. 
Finally also in a relative clause, Ps 32:8 "jbn in the way which thou shouldst 

go- 


(b) To express actions, &c., which are to be represented as possibly taking place 
or not taking place (sometimes corresponding to the potential of the classical 
languages, as also to our periphrases with can, may, shouldt). More particularly such 
imperfects are used— 

(1) In a permissive sense, e.g. Gn 2:16 of every tree of the garden (7DX'n 7'DX) 
thou mayestfreely eat (the opposite in verse 17); 3:2, 42:37, Lv 21:3, 22, Jb 21:3. In 
the 1st pers. Ps 5:8, 22:18 (Imay, or can, tell)', in a negative sentence, e.g. Ps 5:5. 

(2) In interrogative sentences, e.g. Pr 20:9 "iax' 1-, i !? quis dixerit? Cf. Gn 17:17, 

18:14, 31:43, 1 S 11:12, 2 K 5:12 nD3 yrnX'lf may I not wash in them? Is 33:14, Ps 

15:1, 24:3, Ec 5:5. So especially in a question expressing surprise after f X, e.g. Gn 
39:9 how then can I... ? 44:34, Is 19:11, Ps 137:4, and even with regard to some point 
of time in the past, looking forward from which an event might have been expected to 
take place, e.g. Gn 43:7 SH) 5717$ could we in any wise know ... ? Cf. 2 S 3:33 (flW’ 


2 2 To regard this as an optative (so Hupfeld) is from the context impossible. It is 
more probably a strong pregnant construction, or fusion of two sentences (such as, do 
not think he will slumber!). Verse 4 contains the objective confirmation, by means of 
X'7 with the imperf., of that which was previously only a subjective conviction. 

1 1 But "i$X 1 Sfina causal sense {because, since), e.g. Ju 2:20 (as "i#X Gn 34:27) is 
followed by the perfect. On Jos 4:24 see above, § 74 g. 

2 [ 2 R.V. because he shall not see..] 

3 3 In 2 K 2:16 "[§ occurs with the perf. in a vivid presentment of the time when the 
fear is realized and the remedy comes too late. (In 2 S 20:6, since a perfect consec. 
follows, read with Driver X^Tp?.) 

4 4 By this, of course, is not meant that these finer distinctions were consciously 
present to the Hebrew mind. They are rather mere expedients for making intelligible 
to ourselves the full significance of the Semitic imperfect. 



was Abner to die as a fool, i.e. was he destined to die ... ?), and so probably also Gn 
34:31 {should he deal ... ?). Very closely connected with this is the use of the 
imperfect— 

(3) In a consecutive clause depending on an interrogative clause, e.g. Ex 3:11, 
who amI{f?X ’3) that I should {ought, could) go? 16:7, Nu 11:12, Ju 9:28, 1 S 18:18, 
2 K 8:13, Is 29:16, Jb 6:11, 21:15, similarly after ~\W Gn 38:18, Ex 5:2. 

Rem. In passages like 1 S 11:5, Ps 8:5, 114:5, the context shows that the imperfect 
corresponds rather to our present. In such sentences the perfect also is naturally used in 
referring to completed actions, e.g. Gn 20:10, Ju 18:23, 2 S 7:18, Is 22:1. 

(4) In negative sentences to express actions, &c., which cannot or should not 
happen, e.g. Gn 32:13 3'"ia tSDy'X 1 ? "lf!$ which cannot be numbered for multitude ; 
20:9 deeds (lOT.yx' 1 ? 7$8) that ought not to be done (cf. above, g); Ps 5:5. 

(5) In conditional clauses (the modus conditionalis corresponding to the Latin 

present or imperfect conjunctive) both in the protasis and apodosis, or only in the 
latter, Ps. 23:4 $77 XTtpfb ... myea, though I walk (or had to walk) ... I fear 

(or I would fear) no evil, Jb 9:20 though I be righteous, mine own mouth shall 
condemn me. After a perfect in the protasis, e.g. Jb 23:10. Very frequently also in an 
apodosis, the protasis to which must be supplied from the context, e.g. Jb 5:8 but as 
for me, I would seek unto God (were I in thy place); 3:13, 16, 14:14 f., Ps 55:13, Ru 
1:12. However, some of the imperfects in these examples are probably intended as 
jussive forms. Cf. §109 h. 


§ 108. Use of the Cohortative. 

The cohortative, i.e. according to § 48 c, the 1st pers. 1 sing, or plur. of the 
imperfect lengthened by the ending n 2 represents in general an endeavour directed 
expressly towards a definite object. While the corresponding forms of the indicative 
rather express the mere announcement that an action will be undertaken, the 
cohortative lays stress on the determination underlying the action, and the personal 
interest in it. 

Its uses may be divided into— 

1. The cohortative standing alone, or co-ordinated with another cohortative, and 
frequently strengthened by the addition of the particle 83: 

{a) To express self-encouragement, e.g. Ex 3:3 'XI xrrn<#X I will turn aside now, 
and see .../So especially as the result of inward deliberation (in soliloquies), e.g. Gn 
18:21, 32:21 (rarely so used after -l ?X, Gn 21:16 let me not look ...! Jer 18:18), and 
also as a more or less emphatic statement of a fixed determination, e.g. Is 5:1 1 will 
sing 3 .../ 5:6, 31:8. Cf. also Gn 46:30 now let me die {lam willing to die), since I have 


1 1 For the few examples of cohortatives in the 3rd sing., see § 48 d. 

2 2 But verbs 7” 7, according to § 75 1, even in the cohortative, almost always have the 
ending n cf. e.g. in Dt 32:20 7878 after ITT fltpX- 



seen thy face; and Ps 31:8. In the lstpers. plur. the cohortative includes a summons to 
others to help in doing something, e.g. Ps 2:3 njrm come! let us break asunder! &c., 
and Gn 11:3. 

( b ) To express a wish, or a request for permission, that one should be allowed to 
do something, e.g. Dt 2:27 rmyx may I be allowed to pass through ( let me pass 
through )! Nu 20:17 X|" may we be allowed to pass through! Jer 40:15 let me go, 

I pray thee! &c.; 2 S 16:9; so after X' 1 ? 2 S 18:14; after - bx 2 S 24:14, Jer 17:18, Ps 
25:2 (rran<3x -l ?X let me not be ashamed; cf. Ps 31:2, 18, 71:1); 69:15. After xrbx Jon 
1:14. 

2. The cohortative in dependence on other moods, as well as in conditional 
sentences: (a) In dependence (with waw copulative; Ps 9:15 after ]yQ$?) on an 
imperative or jussive to express an intention or intended consequence, e.g. Gn 27:4 
bring it to me, nb§'x;i that I may eat, prop, then will I eat; Gn 19:5, 23:4, 24:56, 27:25, 
29:21, 30:25 f., 42:34, 49:1, Dt 32:1, Ho 6:1, Ps 2:8, 39:14, Jb 10:20 ffre; Is 5:19 and 
let the counsel of the Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come, HV ,73) that we may 
know (ft)! Gn 26:28, 1 S 27:5. Also after negative sentences, Gn 18:30, 32, Ju 6:39, 
and after interrogative sentences, 1 K 22:7, Is 40:25, 41:26, Am 8:5. 

(Jb) In conditional sentences (with or without nx) to express a contingent intention, 
e.g. Jb 16:6 rn37X - DX should I determine to speak, my grief is not assuaged, H^OX) 
and should I forbear, what ami eased? without nx Jb 19:18, 30:26 (where, however, 
nbirxi is probably intended); Ps 73:16 (unless 718,1 should be read), 139:8 f. After the 
3rd person, Jb 11:17 though it be dark, &c. So perhaps also 2 S 22:38 HQ't'iX if I 
determined to pursue, then ..., but cf. Ps 18:38. 

(c) Likewise in the apodosis of conditional sentences, e.g. Jb 31:7 f. if my step 
hath turned out of the way ..., ns?")T8 then let me sow; cf. 16:4 f. I also could speak as 
ye do, if...! So even when the condition must be supplied from the context, e.g. Ps 
40:6 else would I declare and speak of them; 51:18 else would I (gladly) give it, i.e. if 
thou didst require it (cf. the precisely similar X^X] Ps 55:13); Jb 6:10. In the 1st plur. 
Jer 20:10. To the same category belong the cohortatives after the formula expressing a 
wish •jrp"’ ,a, 'ndflyya, e.g. Jer 9:1 oh, that I had ..., 13313,81 then (i.e. if I had) should I 
(or would I) leave my people, &c.; Ju 9:29; without Waw Is 27:4, Ps 55:7, Jb 23:4 (cf. 
also verse 7). 

Rem. 1. The question, whether a resolution formed under compulsion (a necessity) is also 
expressed by the cohortative (so, according to the prevailing opinion, in Is 38:10 rotfx; Jer 
3:25, 4:19, 21, 6:10, Ps 55:3, 18 (?); 57:5, where, however, withHupfeld, rap,$ should be 
read; 77:7, 88:16, and in the 1st plur. Is 59:10), is to be answered in the sense that in these 
examples the cohortative form is used after its meaning has become entirely lost, merely for 
the sake of its fuller sound, instead of the ordinary imperfect. This view is strongly 

supported by the rather numerous examples of cohortative forms after waw consec. of the 
imperfect (cf. § 49 e, as also Ps 66:6 nn^:? n® there did we rejoice *; Ps 119:163 rngmx.i; Pr 


1 1 Analogous to this cohortative (as equivalent to the imperfect) after m3 is the use of 
the historic imperf. after TX, § 107 c. 



7:7), which can likewise only be explained as forms chosen merely for euphony, and 
therefore due to considerations of rhythm. 

2. The cohortative is strange after "757 Ps 73:17 until I went ... nrdx I considered their 
latter end: possibly a pregnant construction for ‘until I made up my mind, saying, I will 
consider’, &c. (but nrdx Pr 7:7 is still dependent on the preceding 7); ITO’dpX’Ttf Pr 12:19 is at 
any rate to be explained in the same way (in Jer 49:19, 50:44 we have 'X”’3 with a similar 
meaning), as long as I (intentionally) wink with the eyelashes (shall wink). On the other hand, 
in Ex 32:30 7338 is to be read, with the Samaritan, instead of 77338 after V 71X. 

§ 109, Use of the Jussive. 

As the cohortative is used in the 1st pers., so the jussive is especially found in the 
2nd and 3rd pers. sing, and plur. to express a more or less definite desire that 
something should or should not happen (cf. for its form, which frequently coincides 
with that of the ordinary imperfect, 2 § 48 f, g). More particularly its uses may be 
distinguished as follows: 

1. The jussive standing alone, or co-ordinated with another jussive: 

(a) In affirmative sentences to express a command, a wish (or a blessing), advice, 
or a request; in the last case (the optative or precative) it is frequently strengthened by 
the addition of XI Examples: Gn 1:3 7iX ’IT let there be light! Gn 1:6, 9, 11, &c. (the 
creative commands); Nu 6:26 the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace! cf. verse 25. After particles expressing a wish, Gn 30:34 ’IT 77 / would it 
might be; Ps 81:9 ’Typtprrnx if thou wouldest hearken unto me! As a humble request, 
Gn 44:33 ... 73'dA’C^T... xrn#,’ let thy servant, I pray thee, abide. See., and let 
the lad go up, &c., Gn 47:4. 

(b) In negative sentences to express prohibition or dissuasion, warning, a negative 

wish (or imprecation), and a request. The prohibitive particle used before the jussive 
(according to § 107 o) is almost always '7X (in negative desires and requests 
frequently xr^X); e. g. Ex 34:3 XT"7X E/’X neither let any man be seen! Pr 3:7 be not 
(’77'7X) wise in thine own eyes! Jb 15:31 "7X tie confidat. In the form of a 

request (prayer), Dt 9:26 nn$rr’7X destroy not! 1 K 2:20, Ps 27:9, 69:18. 

Rem. 1. The few examples of X'7 with the jussive could at most have arisen from the 
attempt to moderate subsequently by means of the jussive (voluntative) form what was at first 
intended to be a strict command (x"7 with imperf. indie.); probably, however, they are either 
cases in which the defective writing has been misunderstood (as in 1 K 2:6, Ez 48:14), or (as 
in Gn 24:8) ins tances of the purely rhythmical jussive form treated below, under k. Moreover, 
cf. HDi 1 x"7 Jo 2:2 and from the same verb Gn 4:12 (unless it is to be referred to h) and Dt 
13:1. The same form, however, appears also to stand three times for the cohortative (see 
below), and in Nu 22:19 for the ordinary imperfect (but see below, i). Thus it is doubtful 


2 2 With regard to verbs 7” 7, it is true that the full form of the imperfect is frequently 
used with the meaning of the jussive (as also for the cohortative, see § 108 a, note 2), 
e. g. HXT -l 7X Jb 3:9 (but previously Ip’ let it look for!): especially in (Neh 2:3) and 
immediately before the principal pause, Gn 1:9 nxyri; Ju 6:39 “’.iT, but previously 
xr’lT; Is 47:3 nX7,ri, previously 7jri; Ps 109:7. On the attempt to distinguish such 
jussives from the imperfect by means of a special meaning n ", see § 75 hh. 



whether an imaginary by-form of the ordinary imperf. is not intended by the Masora in all 
these cases, and whether consequently qoi 1 , &c., should not be restored.—On V oinn'Xb, 

&c., Dt 7:16, 13:9, &c., Ez 5:11, &c., cf. § 72 r, according to which own should probably be 
read in every case.—The jussive appears in the place of the cohortative after x"7 1 S 14:36 
co-ordinated with two cohortatives), 2 S 17:12; cf. Is 41:23 fCth. (X731, i. e. X^d), 
after another cohortative); also (see above) qo'X x'*7 Dt 18:16, Ho 9:15, and even without x"7 
Ez 5:16. 

2. WX with the jussive (or imperf., cf. § 107 p) is used sometimes to express the 
conviction that something cannot or should not happen; cf. Is 2:9 (where, however, the text is 
very doubtful) an 1 ? xyiiWWX] and thou canst not possibly forgive them [R. V. therefore forgive 
them not]', Ps 34:6, 41:3, 50:3, 121:3 (in’ _1 7X); Pr 3:25, Jb 5:22 XTrr^X neither needest thou be 
afraid' 20:17, 40:32. 

2. The jussive depending on other moods, or in conditional sentences: 

(a) Depending 1 (with Waw ) on an imperative or cohortative to express an 
intention or an assurance of a contingent occurrence, e. g. Gn 24:51 take her and go, 
and let her be (WIT prop, and she will be)...', 30:3, 31:37, 38:24, Ex 8:4, 9:13, 10:17, 
14:2, Jos 4:16, Ju 6:30, 1 S 5:11, 7:3, 1 K 21:10, Ps 144:5, Pr 20:22, Jb 14 6 . Also after 
interrogative sentences, which include a demand, Est 7:2 (say) what is thy desire..., 

and it shall (i. e. in order that it may) be granted! 1 K 22:20, Is 19:12, Jb 38:34f. 
Depending on a cohortative, e. g. Gn 19:20 nscf’ X3 “hp.ax oh, let me escape 
thither.. .’^53 WIT that my soul may live; even after a simple imperf. (cf. below, g), 1 
K 13:33 whosoever would, he consecrated him ... WT that he might be a priest (read 
in 3) of the high places, but probably the LXX reading W’l is to be preferred. 

Rem. In 2 Ch 35:21 a negative final clause with _I 7X) is dependent on an imperative, 
forbear from (meddling with) God ... that he destroy thee not. As a rule, however, negative 
final clauses are attached to the principal sentence by means of X'V] and a following 
imperfect; so after an imperative, Gn 42:2, 1 K 14:2, 18:44; after a jussive, Ex 30:20, Neh 
6:9; after a perfect consec., Ex 28:35, 43, 30:12, Nu 18:5; after x"7 with an imperfect, Lv 
10:6, Nu 18:3, Dt 17:17 neither shall he multiply wives unto himself (irn 1 ? WDj X'W) that his 
heart turn not away; 1 S 20:14, 2 S 21:17, Jer 11:21; after _ )>X with jussive, Lv 10:9, 11:43, 
16:2, 2 S 13:25, Jer 25:6, 37:20, 38:24 £; after the asseverative QX with the impft., Gn 14:23; 
even after a simple imperfect, Jer 10:4 with nails ... they fasten it (p’D) X'7]) that it move not; 
after a participle, Jb 9:7. 

( b ) Frequently in conditional sentences (as in Arabic), either in the protasis or in 
the apodosis, cf. Ps 45:12 1X1V should he desire ... then ...; 104:20 ’IT’)... n$(f if thou 
makest darkness, then it is night; so also in the protasis, Ex 22:4, Lv 15:24, Is 41:28, 
Ez 14:7 (7ydi), Jb 34:29; in the apodosis, Ex 7:9 then will it (not, then shall it) become 
a serpent; Pr 9:9 after an imperat. in the protasis; Jb 10:16, 13:5, 22:28. In a negative 
apodosis, Gn 4:12 (qo'rrx^ but see above, d). In 2 K 6:27 ^T -, 7X {if the Lord do 
not help thee, &c.) is to be explained as a jussive in a negative protasis. 

Rem. Undoubtedly this use of the jussive (in conditional sentences) is based on its 
original voluntative meaning; let something be so and so, then this or that must happen as a 


1 1 This does not include the cases in which the jussive is not logically dependent on a 
preceding imperat., but is merely co-ordinated, e. g. Gn 20:7, Ps 27:14, &c. 



consequence. Certain other examples of the jussive, however, show that in the consciousness 
of the language the voluntative has in such cases become weakened a lm ost to a potential 
mood, and hence the jussive serves to express facts which may happen contingently, or may 
be expected, e. g. Nu 22:19 ( r |p r, ‘na, but cf. above, d); Jb 9:33 there is no daysman betwixt us, 
that might lay (nttb, hence plainly a subjunctive=quiponat ; also in Nu 23:19 30’,? that he 
should lie is probably intended as a jussive); Ec 5:14; so after interrogative sentences, Jer 9:11 
who is the wise man, 13’) qui intelligat hoc?; Ho 14:10. 

Moreover, in not a few cases, the jussive is used, without any collateral sense, for the 
ordinary imperfect form, and this occurs not alone in forms, which may arise from a 
misunderstanding of the defective writing, as Dt 28:21, 36, 32:8, 1 K 8:1, Is 12:1, Mi 3:4, 5:8, 
Ps 11:6, 18:12, 21:2 Q e re (b5<fn», iCth. TV), 25:9,47:4, 90:3, 91:4, 107:29, Pr 15:25, Jb 
13:27, 15:33, 18:9, 20:23, 37:22, 33:11, 36:14, 38:24, Ec 12:6 (verse 7 3'tf), but immediately 
afterwards mtZ/Pi), Dn 8:12, —but also in shortened forms, such as ’H? Gn 49:17 (Sam; rrn’), Dt 
28:8, 1 S 10:5, 2 S 5:24, Ho 6:1, 11:4, Am 5:14, Mi 1:2, Zp 2:13, Zc 9:5, Ps 72:16 f. (after 
other jussives), 104:31, Jb 18:12, 20:23, 26, 28, 27:8, 33:21, 34:37, Ru 3:4. This use of the 
jussive can hardly be due merely to poetic licence, but is rather to be explained on rhythmical 
grounds. In all the above-##ited examples, in fact, the jussive stands at the beginning of the 
sentence (and hence removed as far as possible from the principal tone), in others it is 
immediately before the principal pause (Is 42:6, 50:2, Ps 68:15, Pr 23:25, Jb 24:14, 29:3, 
40:19), or actually in pause (Dt. 32:18, Jb 23:9, 11, La 3:50), and is then a simply rhythmical 
shortening due to the strong influence of the tone. Moreover, since the jussive in numerous 
cases is not distinguished in form from the imperfect (§ 48 g), it is frequently doubtful which 
of the two the writer intended. This especially applies to those cases, in which a subjunctive is 
to be expressed by one or other of the forms (cf. § 107 k and m-x). 

§ 110. The Imperative. 

Mayer Lambert, ‘Sur la syntaxe de l’imperatif en hebreu,’ in REJ. 1897, p. 106 ff. 

1. The imperative, 1 which, according to § 46, is restricted to the 2nd pers. sing, 
and plur., and to positive commands, &c., may stand either alone, or in simple co¬ 
ordination (as in 1 K 18:44, Is 56:1, 65:18) with other imperatives: 

(a) To express real commands, e. g. Gn 12:1 get thee out of thy country; or (like 
the jussive) mere admonitions (Ho 10:12) and requests, 2 K 5:22, Is 5:3; on the 
addition of X) see below, Rem. 1. The imperative is used in the sense of an ironical 
challenge (often including a threat) in 1 K 2:22 ask for him the kingdom also; 22:15, 
Ju 10:14, Is 47:12 (with X3), Jer 7:21, Ez 20:39, Am 4:4, Jb 38:3£, 40:10ff, La 4:21. 
The imperative has a concessive sense in Na 3:15 (though thou make thyself many, 
&c.), and in the cases discussed under/ e. g. Is 8:9 f., 29:9. 

(, b) To express permission, e. g. 2 S 18:23 after previous dissuasion, (then) run (as 
far as I am concerned)! Is 21:12, 45:11. 

(c) To express a distinct assurance (like our expression, thou shalt have it) 2 or 
promise, e. g. Is 65:18 but be ye glad, &c. (i. e. ye will have continually occasion to 


1 1 On the close relation between the imperative and jussive (both in meaning and 
form), cf. § 46 and § 48 i. 

2 2 Like the threatening formulae in the Latin comic writers, e. g. vapula. Ter. Phorm. 
v. 6, 10 =vapulare te iubeo, Plaut. Cure. vi. 4, 12. 



be glad); and Is 37:30, Ps 110:2; in a threat, Jer 2:19. So especially in commands, the 
fulfilment of which is altogether out of the power of the person addressed, e. g. Is 
54:14 be far from anxiety (meaning, thou needst not fear any more); Gn 1:28, &c. (for 
other examples, such as 1 K 22:12, 2 K 5:13, see below, f). Most clearly in the case of 
the imperative Niph al with a passive meaning, e. g. Gn 42:16 mtpxn nfiN) and ye 
shall be bound ; Dt 32:50, Is 49:9 (Is 45:22, see below, f). 

Rem. 1. The particle X) age! (§ 105) is frequently added to the imperative, as to the 
jussive, sometimes to soften down a command, or to make a request in a more courteous form 
(see above, a), Gn 12:13,24:2, sometimes to strengthen an exhortation uttered as a rebuke or 
threat (Nu 16:26, 20:10) or in ridicule (Is 47:12). 

2. The imperative after the desiderative particle ft Gn 23:13 (at the end of verses 5 and 14 
also read ft for ft and join it to the following imperative) is due to an anacoluthon. Instead of 
the imperfect which would be expected here after ft, the more forcible imperative is used in a 
new sentence. 

2. The imperative in logical dependence upon a preceding imperative, jussive (or 
cohortative), or an interrogative sentence, serves to express the distinct assurance or 
promise that an action or state will ensue as the certain consequence of a previous 
action. So especially: 

( a ) The imperative when depending (with wdw copulative ) upon another 
imperative. In this case the first imperative contains, as a rule, a condition, while the 
second declares the consequence which the fulfilment of the condition will involve. 
The imperative is used for this declaration, since the consequence is, as a matter of 
fact, intended or desired by the speaker (cf. divide et impera ), e. g. Gn 42:18 nx'T 
Tip,) this do, and live, i. e. thus shall ye continue to live. Gn 17:1, 1 K 22:12, 2 K 5:13, 
Is 36:16, 45:22 (WIZMH)), Jer 6:16, Am 5:4, 6, Ps 37:27, Pr 3:3f., 4:4, 7:2, 13:20^., 
Jb 2:9, 2 Ch 20:20; in Jer 25:5, Jb 22:21 to is added to the first imperative. In other 
cases, the first imperative contains a mocking concession, the second an irrevocable 
denunciation, e. g. Is 8:9 WCfm tray weft (continue to) make an uproar, O ye peoples, 
and ye shall be broken in pieces', cf. verse 9 b. 

Rem. 1. If a promise or threat dependent on an imperative be expressed in the 3rd pers. 
then the jussive is naturally used instead of the 2nd imperative Is 8:10, 55:2. 

2. In Pr 20:13 the second imperative (containing a promise) is attached by asyndeton; 
elsewhere two imperatives occur side by side without the copula, where the second might be 
expected to be subordinated to the first, e. g. Dt 2:24 tth )>nn (where tth is virtually, as it were, 
an object to ftnn) begin, take in possession for to take in possession (cf., however, Ju 19:6 
fft) tuftsin be content, I pray thee, and tarry all night, and on this kind of co-ordination in 
general, cf. § 120 d). But such imperatives as *ft (ft 1 ?), Dip (TT<jf), when immediately 
preceding a second imperative, are for the most part only equivalent to interjections, come! 
up! 


(b) The imperative, when depending (with wdw copulative ) upon a jussive 
(cohortative), or an interrogative sentence, frequently expresses also a consequence 
which is to be expected with certainty, and often a consequence which is intended, or 
in fact an intention; cf. Gn 20:7 and he shall pray for thee, H), 0) and thou shalt live', 
cf. Ex 14:16, 2 K 5:10, Jb 11:6, Ps 128:5 the Lord bless thee ... so that (or in order 


that ) thou seest, &c.; Ru 1:9, 4:11; after a cohortative, Gn 12:2, 45:18, Ex 3:10 XSin] 
that thou mayest bring forth'. Ex 18:22, 1 S 12:17, 1 K 1:12; Jer 35:15 (after 
imperative and jussive); after an interrogative sentence, 2 S 21:3 wherewith shall I 
make atonement, D'l.ni that ye may bless, & c.—In Nu 5:19 the imperative without ) 

(in 32:23 with ]) is used after a conditional clause in the sense of a definite promise. 

Rem. The 2nd sing. masc. occurs in addressing feminine persons in Ju 4:20 (T'ay, 
according to Qimhi an infinitive, in which case, however, the infinitive absolute ~i'W should 
be read; but probably we should simply read ’7Q1? with Moore), Mi 1:13 and Zc 13:7 (after 
nw); and in Is 23:1 , the 2ndplur. masc. (On the four forms of the 2nd fem. plur. imperative in 
Is 32:11 , erroneously explained here in former editions, see now § 48 i). In Na 3:15 the 
interchange of masc. and fem. serves to express totality (the nation in all its aspects). Cf., 
moreover, § 145 p on other noticeable attempts to substitute the corresponding masculine 
forms for the feminine. 

§ 111. The Imperfect with Waw Consecutive. 

1. The imperfect with waw consecutive (§ 49 a-g) serves to express actions, 
events, or states, which are to be regarded as the temporal or logical sequel of actions, 
events, or states mentioned immediately 1 before. The imperfect consecutive is used in 
this way most frequently as the narrative tense, corresponding to the Greek aorist or 
the Latin historic perfect. As a rule the narrative is introduced by a perfect, and then 
continued by means of imperfects with waw consecutive (on this interchange of tenses 
cf. § 49 a, and especially § 112 a), e. g. Gn 3:1 now the serpent was (ITH) more subtil 
... and he said ("iax' 9 !) unto the woman; 4:1, 6:9ff, 10:9f., 15:19, ll:12ff. 27ff, 

14:5f., 15:If., 16:If., 21:Iff., 24:If., 25:19ffi, 36:2ff., 37:2. 

Rem. 1. To this class belong some of the numerous imperfects consec. after various 
expressions of time, whenever such expressions are equivalent in moaning to a perfect 2 * (viz. 
ITH it came to pass), e. g. Is 6:1 in the year that king Uzziah died, I saw (nx*l8,!), &c.; Gn 
22:4, 27:34, Ju 11:16, 1 S4:19, 17:57,21:6, Ho 11 : 1 ; on the use of ’rpUo connect expressions 
of time, see below, g.— It is only in late books or passages that we find the simple perfect in a 
clause following an expression of time, as 1 S 17:55 (cf. Driver on the passage), 2 Ch 12:7, 
15:8, &c., Dn 10:11, 15:19; the Perfect after ) and the subject, 2 Ch 7:1. 

2. The continuation of the narrative by means of the imperfect consec. may result in a 
series of any number of such imperfects, e. g. there are forty-nine in Gn. 1 . As soon, however, 
as the connecting Waw becomes separated from the verb to which it belongs, by the insertion 
of any word, the perfect necessarily takes the place of the imperfect, e. g. Gn 1:5 and God 
called 0 , C!i??l) the light Day, and the darkness he called (Nip 7^Gf?l) Night; verse 10, 2:20, 

11:3 and frequently. 

3. Of two co-ordinate imperfects consecutive the former (as equivalent to a temporal 
clause) is most frequently subordinate in sense to the latter, e. g. Gn 28:8f. *|'?di... XT! 
when Esau saw that..., he went, &c.; so also, frequently &c., Gn 37:21, &c. On the 
other hand, a second imperfect consecutive is seldom used in an explanatory sense, e. g. Ex 


1 1 On an apparent exception (the imperf. consec. at the beginning of whole books) 
see § 49 b note. 

2 2 Cf. Is 45:4, where the imperf. consec. is joined to an abrupt statement of the cause, 

and Jb 36:7, where it is joined to an abrupt statement of the place. 



2:10 (igxdrtl for she said); cf. 1 S 7:12. Other examples of the imperfect consecutive, which 
apparently represent a progress in the narrative, in reality only refer to the same time, or 
explain what precedes, see Gn 2:25 (^,»1 they were; but Jos 4:9, 1 K 8:8 they are); Gn 36:14 
36:32 (T^l), 1 K 1:44. 

4. The imperfect consecutive sometimes has such a merely external connexion with an 
immediately preceding perfect, that in reality it represents an antithesis to it, e. g. Gn 32:31 
and (yet) my life is preserved; 2 S 3:8 and yet thou charges t me; Jb 10:8, 32:3; similarly in 
dependence on noun-clauses, Pr 30:25 ff. 

2. The introduction of independent narratives, or of a new section of the narrative, 
by means of an imperfect consecutive, likewise aims at a connexion, though again 
loose and external, with that which has been narrated previously. Such a connexion is 
especially often established by means of ’H’l (icai Eysvsio) and it came to pass, after 
which there then follows either (most commonly) an imperfect consecutive (Gn 4:3,8, 
8:6, 11:2, Ex 12:29, 13:17, &c.), or Waw with the perfect (separated from it), Gn 7:10, 
15:12, 22:1, 27:30, or even a perfect without Waw (Gn 8:13, 14: If., 40:1, Ex 12:41, 
16:22, Nu 10:11, Dt 1:3, 1 S 18:30, 2 K 8:21, &c.), or finally a noun-clause 
introduced by Waw, Gn 41:1. 

Rem. 1. This loose connexion by means of TPI 1 is especially common, when the narrative 
or a new section of it begins with any expression of time, see above, b; cf., in addition to the 
above-mentioned examples (e. g. Gn 22:1 and it came to pass after these things, that God did 
prove Abraham), the similar cases in Gn 19:34, 21:22, 1 S 11:11 , Ru 1:1. Elsewhere the 
statement of time is expressed by 3 or 3 with an infinitive (Gn 12:14, 19:17, 29 39:13, 15:18f., 
Ju 16:25) or by an independent sentence with the perfect (equivalent to a pluperfect, cf. § 106 
f), e. g. Gn 15:17, 24:15, 27:30, or by a temporal clause introduced by ’? when, Gn 26:8, 27:1, 
Ju 16:16, "i$8,3 when, Gn 12:11, 20:13, t xnfrom the time that, Gn 39:5; or, finally, by a 
noun-clause (cf. § 116 u), e. g. 2 K 13:21 BbN 0’73’p QH ’H?] and it came to pass, as they were 
(just) burying a man (prop, they burying), that . ..; Gn 42:35, 2 K 2:11 (the apodosis in both 
these cases being introduced by nan)); 1 S 7:10, 2 S 13:30, 2 K 6:5, 26, 19:37 (=Is 37:38). —In 
1 S 10:11, 11:11, 2 S 2:23, 15:2 a noun standing absolutely follows ’H’! (as the equivalent of a 
complete sentence; see below, h), and then an imperfect consecutive follows. 

2. Closely related to the cases noticed in g are those in which the imperfect consecutive, 
even without a preceding »m, introduces the apodosis either— (a) to whole sentences, or (b) 
to what are equivalent to whole sentences, especially to nouns standing absolutely. As in 
certain cases of the perfect consecutive (see § 112 x), so the imperfect consecutive has here 
acquired a sort of independent force. Cf. for (a) 1 S 15:23 because thou hast rejected the word 
of the Lord, he hath rejected thee (cf. Nu 14:16, Is 48:4, where the causal clause 

precedes in the form of an infinitive with preposition), Ex 9:21 ; for ( b ) Gn 22:24 ittbV’.DI and 
(as to) his concubine ..., I'jQS] she bare, &c.; Ex 38:24, Nu 14:36£, 1 S 14:19, 17:24, 2 S 4:10, 
19:41 fCth., 21:16, 1 K 9:20£, 12:17, 2 K 25:22, Jer 6:19, 28:8, 33:24, 44 25 2 — In 1 K 15:13, 2 


1 1 Exhaustive statistics of the use of VPI in its many and various connexions are given 
by Konig in ZA W. 1899, p. 260 ff. 

2 2 Cf. the Mesa inscription, 1. 5 ( Omri ) the king of Israel, he oppressed Moab, 

&c.—The peculiar imperfect consecutive in Gn 30:27 b (in the earlier editions 
explained as equivalent to an object-clause) arises rather from a pregnant brevity of 
expression: I have observed and have come to the conclusion, the Lord hath blessed 
me, &c.—In Gn 27:34 read, with LXX, ’HT before 



K 16:14 the preceding noun, used absolutely, is even regarded as the object of the following 
imperfect consecutive, and is therefore introduced by TIN. 

3. The imperfect consecutive serves, in the cases treated under a-h, to represent 
either expressly, or at least to a great extent, a chronological succession of actions or 
events; elsewhere it expresses those actions, &c., which represent the logical 
consequence of what preceded, or a result arising from it by an inherent necessity. 
Thus the imperfect consecutive is used— 

(a) As a final summing up of the preceding narrative, e. g. Gn 2:1, 23:20 dj?di 

'II rn ; i£>n so (in this way) the field became (legally) the property of Abraham, &c.; 1 S 
17:50, 31:6. 

( b ) To express a logical or necessary consequence of that which immediately 
precedes, e. g. Gn 39:2, Jb 2:3 and he still holdeth fast his integrity, 'II ’IiGjPOJT so that 
thou thus (as it now appears) groundlessly movedst me against him; Ps 65:9 so that 
they are afraid ...; even a consequence which happens conditionally, Jer 20:17 so 
that my mother should have been .. . Another instance of the kind perhaps (if the text 
be correct) is Jer 38:9 nadi so that he dies (must die). 

Rem. Such consecutive clauses frequently occur after interrogative sentences, e. g. Is 
51:12 who art thou (i. e. art thou so helpless), ’NT , HI that thou art ( must needs be) afraidl Ps 
144:3 (cf. Ps 8:5, where in a very similar context ’3 that is used with the imperfect); Gn 12:19 
(nj?N,l); 31:27 so that I might have sent thee away. 

4. As regards the range of time it is to be carefully noticed— 

(a) That the imperfect consecutive may represent all varieties in the relations of 
tense and mood, which, according to § 107 a, follow from the idea of the imperfect; 

( b) That the more precise determination of the range of time to which an imperfect 
consecutive relates must be inferred in each case from the character of the preceding 
tense (or tense-equivalent), to which it is attached, in a more or less close relation, as 
temporal or logical sequence. Thus the imperfect consecutive serves— 

(1) To represent actions, events, or states, which are past (or were repeated in past 
time), when it is united with tenses, or their equivalents, which refer to an actual past. 

Cf. the examples given above, under a and f of the imperfect consecutive as an historic 
tense. The imperfect consecutive also frequently occurs as the continuation of a perfect 
( preterite ) in a subordinate clause; e. g. Gn 27:1, Nu 11:20, Dt 4:37, 1 S 8:8, 1 K 2:5, 11:33, 
18:13, &c.; also in Is 49:7 is the continuation of a preterite, contained, according to the 

sense, in the preceding jag.l *i$S.—In Jb 31:26, 34 the imperfect consecutive is joined to an 
imperfect denoting the past in a conditional sentence. An imperfect consecutive occurs in 
dependence on a perfect which has the sense of a pluperfect (§ 106 f), e. g. in Gn 26:18, 
28:6£, 31:19, 34 ( now Rachel had taken the teraphim, and had put them, &c.); Nu 
14:36, 1 S 28:3, 2 S 2:23, Is 39:1. Finally there are the cases in which an infinitival or 
participial construction representing past time, according to § 113 r, § 116 x, is taken up and 
continued by an imperfect consecutive. 


(2) To represent present actions, &c., in connexion with tenses, or their 
equivalents, which describe actions and states as being either present or lasting on into 
the present (continuing in their effect); so especially, 

(a) In connexion with the present perfects, described in § 106 g, e. g. Ps 16:9 
therefore my heart is glad (nato) and my glory rejoiceth (7jdfi); Is 3:16 (parallel with a 
simple imperfect). Cf. also such examples as Ps 29:10 (prop, he sat down, and 
has been enthroned ever since), Ps 41:13. 

(P) In connexion with those perfects which represent experiences frequently 
confirmed (see § 106 k), e. g. Jb 14:2 he cometh up (KIT) like a flower, and is cut 
down 0$n); he fleeth (rn3 9 1) also as a shadow, Tittl?,’ X'71 and continueth not ; Jb 
20:15, 24:2, 11, Is 40:24, Pr 11:2. 

(y) In connexion with imperfects which, in one of the ways described in § 107. 2, 
are used in the sense of the present; e. g. Jb 14:10 but man dieth (m»’) and becometh 
powerless (#*?,0*3)> &c., i. e. remains powerless; Jb 4:5, Ho 8:13, Hb 1:9£, Ps 55:18, 
90:3, Jb 5:15, 7:18, 11:3 ( when thou mockest), 12:25, 34:24, 37:8 (parallel with a 
simple imperfect); 39:15. In the apodosis of a conditional sentence, Ps 59:16, so also 
after an interrogative imperfect, 1 S 2:29, Ps 42:6 (’^.ril for which in verse 12 and in 
43:5 we have and why art thou disquieted?). 

(8) In dependence on participles, which represent what at present continues or is 
being repeated, e. g. Nu 22:11, 1 S 2:6, 2 S 19:2 behold the king weepeth (n3‘3) and 
mourneth C?3NflT) for Absalom', Am 5:8, 9:5£, Na 1:4, Ps 34:8, Pr 20:26, Jb 12:22 ff, 
but cf. e. g. Jb 12:4 Plihg;,'? N7'p who called upon God, indy, 9 ] and he answered him. 

(s) In dependence on other equivalents of the present, as in Is 51:12, Ps 144:3 (see 
above, m); Jb 10:22. So especially as the continuation of an infinitive, which is 
governed by a preposition (cf. § 144 r), Is 30:12, Jer 10:13, Ps 92:8, &c. 

(3) To represent future actions, &c., in dependence on—(a) an imperfect which 
refers to the future, Ps 49:15, 94:22f.;—((3) a perfect consecutive, or those perfects 
which, according to § 106 n, are intended to represent future events as undoubtedly 
certain, and therefore as though already accomplished {perf. propheticum ); cf. Is 5:15 
(parallel with a simple imperfect separated from 1); 5:16 (cf. 2:11, 17, where the same 
threat is expressed by the perfect consecutive); 5:25, 9:5, 10f., 13 1517 ff ', 22:7 ff, Jo 
2:23, Mi 2:13, Ez 33:4, 6, Ps 7:13, 64:8 ff.;—(y) a future participle, Jer 4:16. 1 

Rem. An imperfect consecutive in dependence on a perfect or imperfect, which represents 
an action occurring only conditionally, is likewise used only in a hypothetical sense, e. g. Jb 


1 1 Also in Jer 51:29 the imperfects consecutive are attached to the threat virtually 
contained in the preceding imperatives. On the other hand ITI Ho 8:10 would be 
very remarkable as expressing a future; the text is, however, certainly corrupt, and 
hence the Cod. Babyl. and the Erfurt MS. 3 endeavour to remedy it by 'IT), and Ewald 
reads ^nT—In Ez 28:16 (cf. Jer 15:6f.) appears to announce an action 

irrevocably determined upon, and therefore represented as already accomplished; cf. 
the prophetic perfects in verse 17 ff. 



9:16 ’jd^l i nxd'|7'ax if I had called, and he had answered me, yet Ps 139:11 7»Xl if I 
should say (previously, in verse 8 f., hypothetical imperfects are used).—In Is 48:18f. an 
imperfect consecutive occurs in dependence on a sentence expressing a wish introduced by 
N17 utinam (’HP and it, or so that it were, equivalent to then should it be). Cf. also the 
examples mentioned above, under / (Jer 20:17) and m (Gn 31:27), where the imperfect 
consecutive expresses facts occurring contingently. 

§ 112. The Perfect with Waw Consecutive. 

G. R. Berry, ‘Waw consecutive with the perfect in Hebrew,’ in Bibl. Lit., xxii. (1903), pp. 

60-69. 

1. The perfect, like the imperfect (§ 111), is used with waw consecutive (cf. § 49 
a; on the external differentiation of the perfect consecutive by a change in the position 
of the tone, see § 49 h) to express actions, events, or states, which are to be attached to 
what precedes, in a more or less close relation, as its temporal or logical consequence. 
And as, according to § 111 a, the narrative which begins with a perfect, or its 
equivalent, is continued in the imperfect consecutive, so, vice versa, the perfect 
consecutive forms the regular continuation to a preceding imperfect, or its equivalent. 

Rem. 1. This alternation of perfect and imperfect or their equivalents is a striking 
peculiarity of the consecutio temporum in Hebrew. It not only affords a certain compensation 
for the lack of forms for tenses and moods, but also gives to Hebrew style the charm of an 
expressive variety, an action conceived as being still in progress ( imperfect, &c.), reaching 
afterwards in the perfect a calm and settled conclusion, in order to be again exhibited in 
movement in the imperfect, and vice versa. 2 The strict regularity of this alternation belongs 
indeed rather to the higher style, and even then it depends upon the view and intention of the 
speaker, whether he wishes the action, &c., to be regarded as the logical consequence of what 
has preceded, or as simply co-ordinate with it, and so in the same tense. 

2. A succession of any number of other perfects consecutive may be co-ordinated with a 
perfect consecutive (cf. e.g. Ez 14:13, Am 5:19, Ru 3:3, four perfects in each case, Is 8:7 five, 
Ex 6:6f. eight). It is true, however, of the perfect (as conversely of the imperfect, § 112 c), 
that as soon as the Waw is separated by any intervening word from the verb to which it 
belongs, an imperfect necessarily takes the place of the perfect, e.g. Gn 12:12 when the 
Egyptians shall see thee, they shall say (n?X)), This is his wife: and they will kill me ( 

’An) but thee they will save alive (Viy 70 Kl). 


2 2 It is difficult to give a proper explanation of this phenomenon (according to § 49 a, 
note, to be found only in the Canaanitish group of languages), when we have given up 
the theory of a special waw conversivum in the unscientific sense mentioned in § 49 b, 
note, at the end, and if we accept the fact that the perfect and imperfect consecutive 
cannot possibly be used in a way which contradicts their fundamental character as 
described in §§ 106 and 107. In other words, even the perfect consecutive originally 
represents a finally completed action, &c., just as the imperfect consecutive represents 
an action whichis only beginning, becoming or still continuing, and hence in any case 
incomplete. The simplest view is to suppose, that the use of the perfect consecutive 
originated from those cases, in which it had to express the conclusion (or final 
consequence) of an action which was continued (or repeated) in past time (see the 
examples above), and that this use was afterwards extended to other cases, in which it 
had to represent the temporal or logical consequence of actions, &c., still in progress, 
and thus in the end a regular interchange of the two tenses became recognized. 




2. The perfect consecutive, like the imperfect consecutive, always belongs to the 
period of time expressed by the preceding tense, or its equivalent, with which it is 
connected as the temporal or logical consequence. The particular cases may be 
classed under three heads: (a) the perfect consecutive in immediate dependence (see 
e), ( b ) in loose connexion (see x) with the preceding, and (c) the perfect consecutive 
at the beginning of the apodosis to other sentences, or their equivalents (see ff). 

3. The perfect consecutive in immediate dependence on the preceding tense, or its 
equivalent, serves 

(a) As a frequentative tense to express past actions, &c., i.e. actions repeatedly 
brought to a conclusion in the past, and follows tenses, or their equivalents, 
representing actions which have continued or been repeated in the past : 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e.g. Gn 2:6 ™ there went up a mist (again and 

again) from the earth, and watered (as it were, and ever watered afresh ), &c. 

This frequentative use of the perfect consecutive is equally evident after frequentative 
imperfects, Gn 2:10 (ITH! and it became again every time; would mean, and it 
became so once for all); 29:2f. (four perfects consecutive referring to actions repeated 
daily); Ex 33:7-11 nj? 1 he used to take at each new encampment the tent, HM] and to 
pitch it again every time without the camp; notice, amongst the numerous frequent, 
perff. consec., the imperf. in vv. 7, 8, 9, 11, always in a frequentative sense; 34:34f., 
Nu 9:19, 21 (among several simple imperfects), 10:17, Ju 2:19, 1 S2:19 nfry.ri she 
used to make ... nrfpy.rp and brought it to him from year to year; 27:9 (nj? 1 ?)), 1 K 
14:28, 2 K 3:25, 12:15 (in verses 16 f ' imperfects occur again). So also in dependent 
sentences, Gn 6:4 (if?,’) as a continuation of IX'T), Jb 31:29.' 

(P) After an imperfect consecutive, e.g. Ex 39:3 (Samaritan ixxpi), 1 S 5:7 (? see § 
112 rr), 7:16, 2 S 15:2, 5, 16:13 and he threw stones at him, "By) and east dust 
continually; 12:16, 31, 2 K 6:10, 12:11 ff. 15, Jer 37:15, Jb 1:5.' 

Rem. The frequentative perfect consecutive is sometimes joined even with imperfects 
consecutive which simply express one single action or occurrence in the past; thus Ex 18:26, 
40:31 f„ 1 S 1:4, 2 S 15:1 f„ 1 K 14:27 (cf. verse 28); 1 K 18:4, 2 K 12:10. For other 
examples of a loosely connected frequentative perfect consecutive, see below, dd. 

(y) After a perfect, Gn 37:3 (i 1 ? HOT), i.e. as often as he needed a new garment) 2 ; 
Gn 31:7, Nu 11:8, 1 S 16:14, 2 K 3:4, Ps 22:6; 3 in interrogative sentences, 1 S 26:9 
who has ever. See.; Ps 80:13, Jb 1:1, 4, Ru 4:7. 


1 1 Also in Ez 44:12 (where Stade, ZAW. v. 293, would read Wj,# and TD.H) the 
unusual tenses may have been intentionally chosen: because they continually 
ministered and so always became afresh ... 

2 2 Driver, on this passage, rightly refers to 1 S 2:19. 

3 3 Am 4:7 would also come under this head, if 1 rDPSH] is really intended, and the 
statement refers to the past; ’fly M might, however, also be a perfect expressing 
positive assurance (§ 106 m), and the passage would then come under s. 



(8) After an infinitive, Am 1:11 iD"iV7i; because he did pursue his brother, nnw] 
and (on each occasion) did east off all pity (then an imperfect consecutive); after an 
infinitive absolute, Jos 6:13, 2 S 13:19, Jer 23:14. 

(s) After a participle, Is 6:3 (}Oj7l), &c., frequentative, as a continuation of EP72X 
verse 2); 1 S 2:22, 2 S 17:17. 4 

(Q After other equivalents of tenses, e.g. Gn 47:22 the priests had a portion from 
Pharaoh, and did eat (year by year), &c.; 1 K 4:7. 

(b) To express present actions, &c., as the temporal or logical consequence of 
actions or events which continue or are repeated in the present, especially such as 
have, according to experience, been at all times frequently repeated, and may be 
repeated at any time: 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e.g. Gn 2:24 therefore a man leaves (n'Ulf is 
accustomed to leave ) ... pal) and cleaves, &c., here, as frequently elsewhere, clearly 
with the secondary idea of purpose, i.e. in order to cleave; Is 5:11 (if rrni is to be 
taken as a continuation of aj?’ 1 ??-); Is 28:28, Jer 12:3, Ho 4:3, 7:7, Ps 90:6, Jb 14:9; 
also in dependent clauses, Lv 20:18, Is 29:8, 11 f., Am 5:19. 

(P) After a participle, as the equivalent of a sentence representing a contingent 
action, &c., e.g. Ex 21:12 tf’X naa (instead of naa there is in verse 20, &c. H3’ ’3) 
W’N) if one smite a man and (so that) he die, &c., Ex 21:16, Is 29:15, Am 6:1, Hb 
2:12. 

(y) After an infinitive absolute, Jer 7:9 f. will ye steal, murder, and commit 
adultery (simple infinitives absolute; cf. § 113 ee), aflNrtf and then come and stand 
before me ... and say, &c.; cf. below, u. 

(c) To express future actions, &c., as the temporal or logical consequence of 
tenses, or their equivalents, which announce or require such future actions or events. 
Thus— 

(a) After imperfects in the sense of a simple future, e.g. Am 9:3 f. want? n ; tz/a 
n’ri^iP^ I will search and take them out thence, &c.; Gn 4:14, 40:13, Ex 7:3, 1 S 
17:32, 2 K 5:11, Jb 8:6 f. (also with a change of subject, Gn 27:12, Ju 6:16, &c.); and 
in interrogative sentences, Gn 39:9, Ex 2:7, 2 S 12:18, 2 K 14:10, Am 8:8, Ps 41:6; cf. 
also Ru 1:11; in sentences expressing a wish, 2 S 15:4; as well as in almost all kinds 
of dependent clauses. Also in conditional clauses after - nx Gn 32:9, Ex 19:5, 1 S 1:11, 
or r? Gn 37:26, or in Jer 3:1; in final clauses after iSftf? Gn 12:13, Nu 15:40, Is 28:13; 
after Dt 2:25, or "19 Gn 3:22, 19:19, 32:12, Is 6:10, Am 5:6; in temporal clauses, 
Is 32:15, Jer 13:16; and in relative clauses, Gn 24:14, Ju 1:12, 1 S 17:26. 


4 4 That HD 1 ?,IT], &c., are frequentatives (the maidservant used to go repeatedly and tell 
them ) may be seen from in’?,? (necessarily an imperfect, since it is separated from ] by 
an) and fnyp; on the other hand in verse 18 KT] and D? , 1] of actions which happened 
only once. 





(P) After the jussive (or an imperfect in the sense of a jussive or optative) or 
cohortative, with the same or a different subject, e.g. Gn 1:14 f. rm ... n'7'N?p let 
there be lights ... and let them be, &c.; Gn 24:4, 28:3, 31:44, 1 K 1:2, 22:13, Ru 2:7, 1 
Ch 22:11; after a jussive expressing an imprecation, Ps 109:10. 

(y) After an imperative, also with the same or a different subject, e.g. 2 S 7:5 77 
F 17 QX] go and tell (that thou mayst tell), &c., and often, perf. consec. after 77 (as also 
the perf. consec. of "iftN and "127 very frequently follows other imperatives); Gn 6:14, 
8:17, 27:43 f., 1 S 15:3, 18, IK 2:36, Jer 48:26. 

( 8 ) After perfects which express a definite expectation or assurance (cf. § 106 m 
and n), e.g. Gn 17:20 In'S ’ 7797 ] in's ’72 da nan behold, I have blessed him, and will 
make him fruitful, &c.; Is 2:11, 5:14; on Am 4:7 see above, note 3 on h; in an 
interrogative sentence, Ju 9:9, 11:13. 

(s) After a participle, e.g. Gn 7:4 for yet seven days, Tpm ’2'3N and I will cause it 
to rain ... WdSbl and I will (i.e. in order to) destroy, &c.; Jer 21:9; also with a 
different subject, Gn 24:43 f. the maiden which cometh forth (nX 2 f s n) ... n’ds ’Finns] 
to whom I shall say ..., nnnS] and she (then) shall say, &c. This use of the perfect 
consecutive is especially frequent after a participle introduced by nan, e.g. Gn 6:17 f.; 
with a different subject 1 K 20:36, Am 6:14; after a complete noun-clause introduced 
by nan (cf. § 140), Ex 3:13 behold, I come (i.e. if I shall come) ... n 7 b ’Finns) and shall 
say unto them ..., mns) and they (then) shall say, &c.; 1 S 14:8 ff, Is 7:14, 8:7 f., 

39:6. 

(Q After an infinitive absolute, whether the infinitive absolute serves to strengthen 
the finite verb (see § 113 t), e.g. Is 31:5, or is used as an emphatic substitute for a 
cohortative or imperfect (§ 113 dd and ee), e.g. Lv 2:6, Dt 1:16, Is 5:5, Ez 23:46 f. 

(q) After an infinitive construct governed by a preposition (for this change from 
the infinitive construction to the finite verb, cf. § 114 r), e.g. 1 S 10:8 7 ’ds ’Slarny 
7*7 ’Fipnin) till I come unto thee (prop, until my coming) and show thee, &c.; Gn 18:25, 
27:45, Ju 6:18, Ez 39:27; cf. 1 K 2:37, 42. 

Rem. To the same class belong 1 S 14:24, where the idea of time precedes, until it be 
evening and until I be avenged, &c., and Is 5:8, where the idea of place precedes, in both 
cases governed by "ft?. 

4 . The very frequent use of the perfect consecutive in direct dependence upon 
other tenses (see above, d-v) explains how it finally obtained a kind of independent 
force—especially for the purpose of announcing future events—and might depend 
loosely on sentences to which it stood only in a wider sense in the relation of a 
temporal or logical consequence. Thus the perfect consecutive is used— 

(a) To announce future events, &c., in loose connexion with a further 
announcement, e.g. Gn 41:30 and two co-ordinate perfects consecutive, 
equivalent to but then shall arise, &c.; frequently so after FI3H with a following 
substantive (1 S 9:8), or a participial clause (cf. the analogous instances above, under 
t), e.g. 1 S 2:31 behold, the days come, ’7^7,3] that I will cut off, &c.; Is 39:6, Am 4:2, 


8:11, 9:13, and very often in Jeremiah; after an expression of time, Ex 17:4, Is 10:25, 
29:17, Jer 51:33, Ho 1:4. Further, when joined to a statement concerning present or 
past facts, especially when these contain the reason for the action, &c., expressed in 
the perfect consecutive; cf. Is 6:7 lo, this hath touched thy lips, ID] therefore thine 
iniquity shall be taken away, &c. (not copulative and it is taken away, since it is 
parallel with a simple imperfect), Gn 20:11, 26:22, Ju 13:3 (here in an adversative 
sense); Ho 8:14. In loose connexion with a noun-clause, a long succession of perfects 
consecutive occurs in Ex 6:6 ff. Also in Am os 5:26 may be an announcement 

yea, ye shall take up; but cf. below, rr. 

Rem. 1. Very frequently the announcement of a future event is attached by means of ITHl 1 
and it shall come to pass (cf. the analogous continuation in the past by means of ’H’l, §111, 

2), after which the event announced (sometimes after a long parenthesis) follows in one or 
more (co-ordinate) perfects consecutive, Gn 9:14, 12:12 (’3 r VTV^if, as in 46:33, Ex 1:10, 

22:26 and frequently), 1 K 18:12, Is 14:3 f., Am 8:9; or in the imperfect, Gn4:14, Is 2:2, 3:24, 
4:3, 7:18, 21 ff. (cf. 29:8); or in the jussive, Lv 14:9. It very rarely happens that the verb 
which is thus loosely added, agrees in gender and number with the following subject, as in Nu 
5:27, Jer 42:16 nrt’.ni (before 3p(@n), and in Jer 42:17 Vfln (before CPtth^rrbs). 

2. The jussive form ’IT] occurs (in the sense described in y) instead of ITH] in 1 S 10:5, 2 S 
5:24 (1 Ch 14:15), 1 K 14:5, Ru 3:4, although in the first three places a jussive is wholly 
ina d missible in the context, and even in Ru 3:4 (where an admonition follows) ITH] would be 
expected (see below, bb). In 1 K 14:5 the form is a textual error, and the pointing should 
simply be ’H’]. In the other passages’m (always before an infinitive with a preposition) stands 
at the beginning of the sentence at an unusually long distance from the principal tone, and 
hence is certainly to be explained according to § 109 k, except that in 1 S 10:5, &c., the 
simply rhythmical jussive form takes the place, not of the full imperfect form, but 
(exceptionally) of the perfect consecutive. 

(b) To introduce a command or wish: Dt 10:19 love ye therefore the stranger; 1 S 
6:5, 24:16, 1 K 2:6 (in Gn 40:14 the precative perfect consecutive, as elsewhere the 
cohortative, jussive, and imperative, is strengthened by means of to). So, also, in loose 
connexion with participial and other noun-clauses (see above, x), Gn 45:12 f., 1 K 2:2 
f., Ru 3:3 f., 3:9.—In Gn 17:11 the perfect consecutive (niy?Q;n and ye shall be 
circumcised, &c.) is used to explain a preceding command. 

Rem. As in the cases mentioned above under y, the connexion may be made by means of 
rrrn. Thus with a following perfect consecutive, e.g. Gn 46:33, 47:24, Ju 4:20. Cf. also Gn 
24:14, where the real wish, at least as regards the sense, is contained in the next sentence. 

(c) To introduce a question, whether in loose connexion with another interrogative 

sentence (see above, p), e.g. Gn 29:15 art thou my brother (equivalent to, Surely thou 
art), and shouldest thou then serve me for naught ? or with a positive 

statement, e.g. Ex 5:5 (n£i3#n) will ye then make them rest?); Nu 16:10, 1 S 25:11, 
and (if it is Mifra ) Ps 50:21 ('TrtjhD.Ol)- 

(d) To introduce actions frequently repeated hence analogous to the numerous 
examples of a frequentative perfect consecutive, above, under e), e.g. 1 S 1:3 (nbyi of 
annual festival journeys); 13:21 (where, however, the text appears radically corrupt); 


1 1 On the various combinations with rPHl see Konig’s statistics in ZA W. xix. 272 ff. 




27:9 (nsm, i.e. every time, therefore continued by means of rprp N'T); 1 K 5:7 (V757P1, 
parallel with a simple imperfect); 9:25, Jer 25:4, Ho 12:11, Dn 8:4.—In Jb 1:4 f. a 
series of frequentative perfects consecutive is interrupted by an imperfect consecutive, 
while a simple imperfect (as the modus rei repetitae ) forms the conclusion. In Jer 6:17 
a similar perfect is expressly marked, by placing the tone on the final syllable 
(according to § 49 h), as parallel with the real perfects consecutive. 

Rem. The loose connexion of tempora frequentativa by rPH} (cf. the Rem. on y and bb) is 
also very common in this sense; thus with a following perfect consecutive, Gn 30:41 f. (but in 
verse 42 fl , where the verb is separated from the Wdw by an insertion, we find ETiT N'7 he used 
not to put them in, according to § 107 e); Gn 38:9, Ex 17:11, 33:7 ff. (see above, e), Nu 21:9, 
Ju 6:3, 19:30, 1 S 16:23 (followed by five perfects consecutive); 2 S 15:5; with a following 
imperfect (as the modus rei repetitae ), Ju 2:19, 2 S 14:26. —In Ju 12:5 f. mm, contrary to what 
would be expected, is continued by means of the imperfect consecutive, and in 1 S 13:22 by 
N'T with the perfect (instead of the imperfect). 

5. Further, the perfect consecutive is very frequently employed with a certain 
emphasis to introduce the apodosis after sentences (or their equivalents) which 
contain a condition, a reason, or a statement of time. Such an apodosis, as in the cases 
already treated, may represent either future events, or commands and wishes, or even 
events which have been often repeated in the past. Thus— 

(a) The perfect consecutive occurs in the apodosis to conditional sentences 1 (§ 159 
g, o, s): 

(a) After ON with the imperfect, e.g. 2 K 7:4b Tp.Ql TC^T'DN if they kill us, (well 
then) we shall but die; here the perfect consecutive is used obviously with greater 
emphasis than the imperfect (mm) which immediately precedes; Gn 18:26, 24:8, 41, 
32:9, Nu 30:15, Ju 4:20, 1 S 1:11,20:6, 1 K 3:14, Na 3:12, Ec4:ll. 

(P) After ON with the perfect (in the sense of a futurum exactum ), Nu 5:27, 2 K 
5:20, 7 4a , Is 4:4 f.; as precative apodosis after NrON with the perf. preteritum, Gn 
33:10; as a frequentative perfect consecutive, to represent past events in the apodosis 
after ON with a perfect, Gn 38:9, Nu 21:9, Ju 6:3, Jb 7:4; after ON with imperfect, Gn 
31:8. 

(y) After ’3 (in case, suppose that ) with the imperfect, Gn 12:12, Ex 18:16, Ju 
13:17, Is 58:7, Ez 14:13. 2 Frequentative with reference to the past, after ’3 with 
frequentative perfect, Ju 2:18, Jb 7:13f. 

(8) After 7TN with the imperfect, Gn 44:9 nni ... iON NHiT 7TN with whomsoever ... 
it be found, let him die; with the perfect, Ex 21:13 and if a man lie not in wait, &c.; Ju 
1 : 12 . 


1 1 In a number of the examples of this kind the protasis is already loosely connected 
by means of mm, and hence some of them had to be already mentioned above, under 
y, bb, ee. 

2 2 In 1 S 24:19 a question appears to be expressed by the perfect consecutive, for if a 
man find his enemy, will he let him go well away? Probably, however, with 
Klostermann, should be read for ’3], 



(s) Very frequently after a perfect consecutive (one or more) containing the 
condition, e.g. Gn 44:29 n£i77in} ... npriNrm and if ye take (or shall have 

taken ) this one also ... ye shall bring down, &c.; cf. Gn 33:13, 42:38, 44:4, 22, 47:30, 
Nu 30:12, Ru 2:9, and probably also Ez 39:28.—Also frequentative in reference to the 
past, e.g. 1 S 17:34 f. ... ’nttdh XDl and when there came (as sometimes 
happened) a lion ... I went out, &c.; Ex 33:10, Nu 10:17 ff., 1 K 18:10, Jer 20:9 (the 
perfects consecutive being regularly continued in the apodosis by X 'b) with an 
imperfect 1 ). 

Rem. The perfect consecutive may be used also in the protasis to express a condition 
when the employment of the perfect consecutive in the apodosis has become impossible, 
owing to an emphatic word having to stand before it; thus in Ez 14:14 on account of nadf; 

33:4 on account of ia7.—In 1 S 14:52 the imperfect consecutive, contrary to what might be 
expected, stands in the apodosis, and when Saul saw any ... valiant man, he took him unto 
him, where indox.y suggests the special case, rather than a repeated occurrence; cf. 2 S 15:2. 
Conversely, in 1 S 2:16 (I'aN ’l perhaps a mere mi stake for laxi), 17:35 b an imperfect 
consecutive stands in the protasis. 

(Q After various equivalents of sentences, which contain a condition; thus, after a 
substantive standing absolutely, or a participle (a casus pendens), Gn 17:14 ... ~DT blVI 
ai nniDil and the uncircumcised male (in case such an one be found), he shall be cut 
off, &c.; cf. Gn 30:32, Ex 12:15, 2 S 14:10, Is 6:13, and (after an infinitive with a 
preposition) 2 S 7:14; in a wider sense also Ex 4:21, 9:19, 12:44, Is 9:4, 56:5. 

(b) The perfect consecutive serves as the apodosis to causal clauses; thus e.g. after 
’3 lydwith the perfect, Is 3:16 ft; after "i#t? lydwith perfect, 1 K 20:28; after 3[?cf with 
perfect, Nu 14:24; also after what are equivalent to causal clauses, e.g. Ps 25:11 (lS7<d? 
ripb.D) ••• for thy name’s sake ... pardon .. .); Is 37:29 after 117(fwith an infinitive. 

(c) The perfect consecutive occurs as the apodosis to temporal clauses or their 

equivalents, e.g. 1 S 2:15 tCtf ... ft'SH before they burnt the 

fat, the priest’s servant came (used to come), &c., hence a frequentative perfect 
consecutive relating to the past, as in Ex 1:19; also after participial clauses (§116 w), 
e.g. 1 S 2:13 f. SOI... raqfra'T IZTJC 73 whenever) any man offered sacrifice, then 
came, &c. (so Ju 19:30, 2 S 20:12), with a frequentative perfect consecutive. The 
perfect consecutive is very frequently used to announce future actions or events after 
simple expressions of time of any kind; thus Gn 3:5, Ex 32:34 (after QT5 with the 
infinitive), cf. also such examples as Gn 44:31, Ju 16:2, Jos 6:10, 1 S 1:22, 16:23 
(numerous frequentative perfects consecutive after the infinitive with a preposition; so 
2 S 15:5, see above, ee); 1 S 20:18, 2 S 14:26, 15:10, Is 18:5; moreover, Ex 17:4, Is 
10:25, 29:17, 37:26; even after single disconnected words, e.g. Ex 16:6 37d at 

even (when it becomes evening) then ye shall know, cf. verse 7, Lv 7:16, 1 K 13:31, 

Pr 24:27. 


1 1 In all these examples (not only in the frequentative perfects consecutive) the 
original idea of the perfect, which also underlies the perfect consecutive, comes out 
very distinctly. Gn 44:29 (see above) implies in the mind of the speaker, If it ever 
shall have come to this, that ye have taken this one also, then ye have thereby brought 
me down to Sheol. 



6. Finally there still remains a number of passages which cannot be classed with 
any of those hitherto mentioned. Of these, some are due to the influence of Aramaic 
modes of expression, while in others the text is evidently corrupt. 1 In a few in s tances 
we can do no more than merely call attention to the incorrectness of the expression. 
(We are not of course concerned here with the cases—usually occurring in dependent 
clauses—in which a 2nd pers. perf. with Waw copulative is simply co-ordinate with 
what precedes, as in Gn 28:6, and probably Nu 21:15, Dt 33:2.) 

{a) The influence of the Aram a ic construction of the perfect with 1 as the narrative tense, 
instead of the Hebrew imperfect consecutive (cf. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl.-Aram., § 71 b), 
is certainly to be traced in Qoheleth, and sporadically in other very late books, 2 perhaps also 
in a few passages in the hooks of Kings, which are open to the suspicion of being due to later 
interpolation; so probably 1 K 12:32 2 K 11:1 fCth. nnNTl; 14:14 npT (in the parallel 

passage, 2 Ch 25:24, the word is wanting); 2 K 23:4 Nitf?}, &c.; verse 10 Nat?}, &c.; verse 12 
Tbtyrn, &c.; verse 15 'Eifr}, &c. 3 Cf. also Ez 37:2, 7, 10. 

(b) The text is certainly corrupt in Is 40:6 (read with the LXX and Vulgate ta’Nl); Jer 
38:28, where the narrative breaks off in the middle of the sentence; 40:3 (tTH], &c., wanting in 
the LXX); also in Ju 7:13 bfrNH bsri is altogether redundant; in 1 S 3:13 read, with 
Klostermann, the 2nd sing. masc. instead of ’flTWi; in 1 K 21:12 in’GfrT] is, no doubt, 
incorrectly repeated from verse 9, where it is an imperative. 

Of other questionable instances, (a) the following, at any rate, may also be explained as 
frequentatives, Gn 21:25, 49:23, Ex 36:38, 38:28, 39:3, 1 S 5:7, 17:20, 24:11 (but even so 
nzptq would be expected); 2 K 23:12, Is 28:26 (parallel with an imperfect); Am 5:26 (unless it 
is rather, yea, ye shall take up; see above, x); Ps 26:3, Ezr 8:36. 

(P) A longer or constant continuance in a past state is perhaps represented by the perfect 
with ) (as a variety of the frequentative perfect with ]), in Gn 15:6, 34:5, Nu 21:20, Jos 9:12, 
22:3b, Is 22:14, Jer 3:9. But the unusual perfects consec. in Jos 15:3-11, 16:2-8 (ultimately 
parallel with an imperf. as in 17:9, 18:20), 18:12-21, 19:11-14.22.26-29.34, are without 
doubt rightly explained by Bennett ( SBOT ., Joshua, p. 23) as originally containing the 
directions either of God to Joshua or of Joshua to the people; cf. the evident trace of this in 


1 1 Mayer Lambert, REJ. xxvi. 55, is probably right in pointing some of these forms 
as infin. abs. instead of perfects. 

2 2 In the whole of Qoheleth the imperfect consecutive occurs only in 1:17 and 4:1, 7. 
Several of the perfects with 1 can no doubt be explained as frequentatives, e.g. 1:13, 
2:5, 9, 11, 13, 15, 5:18, compared with 6:2; but this is impossible in such passages as 
9:14 ff. In Ezra, Driver reckons only six examples of the historical perfect with 1, in 
Nehemiah only six, and in Esther six or seven. 

3 3 Stade in ZAW. v. 291 ff. and in Ausgedwhlte akad. Reden, Giessen, 1899, p. 194 ff. 
and appendix p. 199, discusses, in connexion with 2 K 12:12, a number of critically 
questionable perfects with }. He considers that the whole section, 2 K 23:4 from 

to verse 5 inclusive, is to be regarded as a gloss, since the continuation of an imperfect 
consecutive by means of a perfect with} never occurs in pre-exilic documents, except 
in places where it is due to corruption of the original text. The theory of frequentative 
perfects consecutive (even immediately after imperfects consecutive), which has been 
supported above, under f and g, by a large number of examples, is quite inconsistent 
with the character of the action in 2 K 23:5 rratyrn, verse 8 fn?}, and verse 14 "13$). 
SBOT. SBOT. = Sacred Books of the Old Testament, ed. by P. Haupt. Lpz. and 
Baltimore, 1893 ff. 



15:4b. A redactor transformed the directions into a description but left the perfects consec., 
which are to be explained as in aa. In the same way TIT] Ex 36:29 is most simply explained as 
repeated from 26:25. 

(y) The following are due to errors in the text, or to incorrect modes of expression: Ex 
36:29 f„ Ju3:23, * 1 16:18 (read*!?,3). 1 s 4:19 > 17:38 > 2 s 16:5 > 19:18 f - (reading and 
nr^n), 1 K 3:11 (where nbxitfl is, no doubt intentionally, assimilated to the four other 
perfects); 13:3, 20:21; 2 K 14:7 (where, with Stade, 37bflJrrnX) should be read); 14:14, 

18:4 (where, at any rate, 73$) might be taken as a frequentative, but not mm, &c.; evidently 
the perfects are co-ordinated only in form with Ton Kin); 18:36, 21:15, 24:14, Jer 37:15 
(where 13H), but not 13*1,3), might be frequentative); Ez 9:7 (omit 1X?,)1 with Stade, and read 
13H)); 20:22 (vnwm Mil el before an imperfect consecutive); Am 7:4 (ITOX] after an 
imperfect consecutive); Jb 16:12. 

Finally, in 1 S 1:12, 10:9, 17:48, 25:20, 2 S 6:16, 2 K 3:15, Jer 37:11, Am 7:2 ’tip is to be 
read throughout instead of ITH), but in Gn 38:5 X’H) with the LXX. 

The Infinitive and Participle. 

§ 113 . The Infinitive Absolute. 

Cf. the dissertation of J. Kahan, and, especially, the thorough investigation by E. Sellin, 

both entitled, Ueber die verbal-nominals Doppelnatur der hebrdischen Participien und 

Infinitive, &c., Lpz. 1889; F. Pratorius, ‘Ueber die sogen. Infin. absol. des Hebr.’ in 

ZDMG. 1902, pp. 546 ff. 

1. The infinitive absolute is employed according to § 45 to emphasize the idea of 
the verb in the abstract, i.e. it speaks of an action (or state) without any regard to the 
agent or to the circumstances of time and mood under which it takes place. As the 
name of an action the infinitive absolute, like other nouns in the stricter sense, may 
form part of certain combinations (as a subject, predicate, or object, or even as a 
genitive, 1 see below); but such a use of the infinitive absolute (instead of the infinitive 
construct with or without a preposition) is, on the whole, rare, and, moreover, open to 
question on critical grounds. On the other hand, the infinitive absolute frequently 
exhibits its character as an expression of the verbal idea by taking an object, either in 
the accusative or even with a preposition. 

Examples of the use of the infinitive absolute:— 

(a) As subject, Pr 25:27 310 X’b ni3"in Uhy b’3X it is not good to eat much honey, Jer 10:5, 
Jb 6:25, Ec 4:17; epexegetically, after a demonstrative pronoun, Is 58:5 f., Zc 14:12. 

(b) As predicate, Is 32:17 and the effect of righteousness (is) noifl Oj?#n quietness (prop, 
to find rest) and confidence. 


1 1 Or does bS73l, as a frequentative, imply fastening with several bolts? It is, at all 
events, to be noticed, that in 2 S 13:18 also bs?31 follows an imperfect consecutive. 
ZDMG. ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Lpz. 
1846 ff., since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 

1 1 The infinitive absolute can never be joined with a genitive or a pronominal suffix. 



(c) As object, Is 1:17 33’ n npp learn to do well, Is 7:15, Pr 15:12, Jb 9:18; according to 
the sense also Jer 9:23 23:14, as well as Is 5:5 (ion and f'is virtually depend on the idea of 
the wish contained in nty'27); Is 22:13, where a long series of infinitives absolute is governed 
by H|n, and 59:13 (six infin itives governed by 31557,7’ in verse 12); Dt 28:56 is strange since 
the object precedes the infinitive absolute which governs it, 2 also Is 42:24, where the 
statement of place precedes the infinitive absolute.—In Jer 9:4, Jb 13:3 the infinitive absolute 
as the object of the verb is placed before it for the sake of emphasis (with the verb negatived 
by x'P in Is 57:20, Jer 49:23), so also in La 3:45 where it is the remoter object and co¬ 
ordinated with a substantive. 

(d) As genitive, Is 14:23 73ipn X3X3P3 with the besom of destruction', so perhaps also 4:4 
1573 mi?; cf. further, Pr 1:3, 21:16. The infinitive absolute is never used in immediate 
connexion with prepositions 3 (which as being originally substantives govern the genitive), but 
always the infinitive construct; but if a second infinitive is co-ordinated by ) with such an 
infinitive construct, it has the form of the infinitive absolute (since it is released from the 
immediate government ofthe preposition), e.g. 1 S 22:13 ... □ i n' ! 7S i 317 PiXttp Dp7 17 ppri| in 
that thou hast given him bread ... and hast enquired of God for him', Ez 36:3; 1 S 25:26, 33 
(after ]»); after p Ex 32:6, Jer 7:18, 44:17. 

(e) Governing an accusative of the object, e.g. Is 22:13 j‘NX n'ntf) 1p3 Til slaying oxen 
and killing sheep', cf. Ex 20:8, 23:30, Dt 5:12, Is 37:19, Ez 23:30, and of the examples in a-d, 
Dt 28:56 Is 5:5, 58:6 f., Pr 25:27, &c.; followed by a preposition, e.g. Is 7:15 lira 5713 oixa 
3133 to refuse the evil and choose the good', Pr 15:12 (lb nail). 

If the object be a personal pronoun, then, since the infinitive absolute can never be united 
with a suffix (see the note on a ), it is affixed by means of the accusative-sign nx (rfx), e.g. Jer 
9:23 ’Ax 5711^1 and knoweth me\ Ez 36:3. 

2. Analogous to the use ofthe infinitive absolute as the accusative ofthe object, 
mentioned in d, is its employment as a casus adverbialis 1 in connexion with some 
form of the finite verb, to describe more particularly the manner or attendant 
circumstances (especially those of time and place) under which an action or state has 
taken place, or is taking place, or will take place; e.g. Jer 22:19 he shall be buried 
with the burial of an ass, plpwri) 3ino a drawing and casting forth, i.e. being drawn and 
cast forth, &c.; Gn 21:16 (pnpn a removing, i.e. distant; cf. Ex 33:7, Jos 3:16); Gn 
30:32, Ex 30:36, Nu 6:5, 23, 15:35 (where a subject is added subsequently; see below, 
gg); Jos 3:17, 1 S 3:12 (rf?3) 7nn a beginning and ending, i.e. from beginning to end); 

2 S 8:2, Is 7:11 (pay,n and “3J“, prop, a making deep ..., and a making high, i.e. 
whether thy request extend to the world below or to the height above); 57:17 (iritpn in 
hiding, sc. my face); Jer 3:15 nyi with knowledge and understanding ); Hb 


2 2 Perhaps according to § 53 k should be explained as an infinitive construct, or 
should be written Hi. 

3 3 n’ntP nmo 1 S 1:9 is impossible Hebrew, and as the LXX shows, a late addition. 

1 1 That this casus adverbialis also was originally regarded as an accusative, may be 
seen from classical Arabic, where an infinitive of this kind expressly retains the 
accusative ending. In Latin the ablative of the gerund corresponds in many ways to 
this use of the infinitive absolute. 




3:13 (rrhy, for the form cf. § 75 aa); Zc 7:3, Ps 35:16 (p'nn, to define more precisely 
Wp.p verse 15); Jb 15:3. 2 

Rem. 1. To an adverbial infinitive absolute of this kind, there may further be added a 
casus adverbialis (the accusative of state or circumstance), or even a circumstantial clause, to 
define more exactly the ma nn er in which the action is performed, e.g. Is 20:2 and he did so 
HOP ni*iy p'bn walking naked and barefoot , prop, in the condition of one naked, &c.; Is 30:14 
a breaking in pieces (acc. to the reading Dins; the Masora requires Dins) without sparing. 

2. A few infinitives of this kind, all of which are in Hiph e il, have, through frequent use, 
come to be treated by the language as simple adverbs; so especially n?H0 (cf. § 75 ff) multum 
faciendo, i.e. multum, very frequently strengthened by 7 very and even used without 
connexion with a finite verb (see the Lexicon); also ap’O bene faciendo, i.e. bene, used 
especially to express the careful and thorough performance of an action (e.g. Dt 13:15); in Dt 
9:21, 27:8 it is added epexegetically to another adverbial infinitive absolute, in Jon 4:9 it 
twice precedes the verb for the sake of emphasis. Finally, D3#n mane faciendo, i.e. early in 
the morning, then in general early with the additional idea of earnestness; in 1 S 17:16 joined 
with the infinitive absolute tPS.Ip a denominative from evening (morning and evening, 
i.e. early and late), elsewhere (with the exception of Pr 27:14) always joined with the 
infinitive absolute of the governing verb, e.g. Jer 11:7 for I earnestly protested (’ridtyn) unto 
your fathers ... 7Vn] nstPn rising early and protesting, i.e. with earnest protestation; Jer 25:3, 
26:5 (where ) should be omitted before 71); Jer 29:19, 32:33, 2 Ch 16:15. 

3 . The infinitive absolute occurs most frequently in immediate connexion with the 
finite verb of the same stem, in order in various ways to define more accurately or to 
strengthen the idea of the verb} 

These infinitives absolute joined immediately to the finite verb belong in a sense to the 
schema etymologicum treated in § 117 p, i.e. they are objects of the finite verb in question, 
except that the infinitive absolute (as a nomen abstractum) lays stress rather on the actual 
occurrence or the energy of the action (see the examples below), while the noun proper 
emphasizes the result or extent of the action; cf. e.g. Ex 22:22 ’Px p3?X) if it actually 

happens that he cries to me, with Gn 27:34 (as it were, he cried, so that a great cry was 
heard). 

We must further distinguish— 

(a) The infinitive absolute used before the verb to strengthen the verbal idea, i.e. 
to emphasize in this way either the certainty (especially in the case of threats) or the 
forcibleness and completeness of an occurrence. In English, such an infinitive is 
mostly expressed by a corresponding adverb, but sometimes merely by putting greater 
stress on the verb; e.g. Gn 2:17 man nia thou shalt surely die, cf. 18:10, 18, 22:17, 
28:22, 1 S 9:6 (cometh surely to pass); 24:21, Am 5:5, 7:17, Hb 2:3, Zc 11:17; with 


2 2 Also in 2 K 21:13 for nn» read with Stade and Klostermann p'Dni n'mp; 
similarly, with Stade, H'rPp) in Ju 4:24; pirn) in Jer 23:14, and on Is 31:5 cf. t. 

1 * 1 Cf. A. Rieder, Die Verbindung des Inf abs. mit dem Verb, fin ... im Hebr., Lpz., 

1872; also his Quae adsyntaxin Hebraicam ... planiorem faciendam ex lingua 
Graeca et Latina afferantur, Gumbinnen (Programm des Gymnasiums), 1884. G. R. 
Hauschild, Die Verbindung finiter und infiniter Verbalformen desselben Stammes in 
einigen Bibelsprachen, Frankfurt a. M., 1893, discussing especially the rendering of 
such constructions in the Greek and Latin versions. 



the infinitive strengthened by "Ift Gn 44:28 (but 27:30 and Jacob was yet scarce gone 
out, &c.); Gn 43:3 ud 7yn 7yn he did solemnly protest unto us; 1 S 20:6 Vx#3 
David earnestly asked leave of me; Jos 17:13, Ju 1:28 irnin ft 1 ? tZhTn] and did not 
utterly drive them out; especially typical instances are Am 9:8 I will destroy it from off 
the face of the earth at T>»$n ft 1 ? ’3 09 d saving that I will not utterly destroy, 
&c.; Jer 30:11 and will in no wise leave thee unpunished; cf. further Gn 20:18, 1 K 
3:26, Jo 1:7, Jb 13:5. 

The infinitive absolute is used before the verb with less emphasis: 

(1) Frequently at the beginning of the statement; cf. Driver on 1 S 20:6. However, 
in these cases a special emphasis on the following verb is sometimes intended; cf. 
above, n, on Gn 43:3, 1 S 20:6; also Gn 3:16, 26:28, 32:17, 1 S 14:28, 20:3. 

Elsewhere the infinitive absolute is evidently used only as possessing a certain 
fullness of sound (hence for rhythmical reasons, like some uses of the separate 
pronoun, § 135 a), as in Gn 15:13, 43:7, 20, Ju 9:8, 1 S 10:16, 23:10, 2 S 1:6, 20:18. 

(2) Very frequently in conditional sentences after nx, &c. The infinitive absolute 
in this case emphasizes the importance of the condition on which some consequence 
depends, e.g. Ex 15:26 if thou wilt diligently hearken, &c., Ex 19:5, 21:5, 22:3, Ilf. 

16, 22 (see above, m); 23:22, Nu 21:2, Ju 16:11, 1 S 1:11, 12:25; after* 1 S 14:30. 

The infinitive absolute is used to give emphasis to an antithesis, e.g. 2 S 24:24 
nay; but I will verily buy (HJjPX l3j?) it of thee, & c. (not receive it as a gift); Ju 15:13 
no; but we will bind thee fast ... but surely we will not kill thee; cf. further Gn 31:30 
(thou art indeed gone=) though thou wouldst needs be gone (Vulg. esto ), because thou 
sore longedst, &c.; Ps 118:13, 18, 126:6 (the second infinitive absolute as a 
supplement to the first—see below, r—comes after the verb).—Hence also, as 
permissive, Gn 2:16 f. Vdx thou mayest freely eat, but, &c. (so that verse 16 is 
in antithesis to verse 17); or concessive, 1 S 2:30 1 said indeed ..., 14:43. 

The infinitive absolute is used to strengthen a question, and especially in 
impassioned or indignant questions, e.g. Gn 37:8 ir’pd shalt thou indeed 

reign over us? Gn 37:10, 43:7, Ju 11:25, 1 S 2:27, 2 S 19:43, Jer 3:1, 13:12, Ez28:9, 
Am 3:5, Zc 7:5; but cf. also Gn 24:5 must I needs bring again? 

(b) The infinitive absolute after the verb, sometimes (as in n) to intensify 1 the idea 
of the verb (especially after imperatives and participles, since the infinitive absolute 
can never precede either, e.g. Nu 11:15, Jb 13:17, 21:2, 37:2 yift* WEty hearken ye 
attentively; Jer 22:10; after participles, e.g. Is 22:17, also elsewhere, e.g. Nu 23:11, 
24:10 thou hast altogether blessed them; Jos 24:10, 2 K 5:11, Dn 11:10, and with the 
infinitive absolute strengthened by means of m Gn 31:15, 46:4, Nu 16:13); sometimes 
to express the long continuance of an action; here again after an imperative, Is 6:9 
yiftW wjptf hear ye continually; after a perfect, Jer 6:29; after a participle, Jer 23:17; 
after an imperfect consecutive, Gn 19:9, Nu 11:32. 


1 1 In Arabic also, the intensifying infinitive regularly stands after the verb, but in 
Syriac before the verb. 



To this class belong especially those cases in which a second infinitive absolute is 
co-ordinated with the first; the latter then expresses either an accompanying or 
antithetical action or the aim to which the principal action is directed; e.g. 1 S 6:12 
iyjl Ipn lowing as they went (lowing continually; so after a participle, Jos 6:13b 
gVe); Gn 8:7 it went forth to and fro 2 ; Is 19:22 smiting and (i.e. but also) healing 
again ; Jo 2:26 (see above, m). 

Rem. 1. Instead of a second infinitive absolute (see above) there is sometimes found a 
perfect consecutive (Jos. 6:13 a and 2 S 13:19 [but Stade’s piur is is preferable], in both 
places as perfect frequentative; Is 31:5 referring to the future, unless with Stade, ZAW. vi. 

189, we read V’XH] and P ,! ??ni), or an imperfect consecutive (1 S 19:23, 2 S 16:13) or participle 
(2 S 16:5); cf. also u. 

2. The idea of long continuance is very frequently expressed by the verb to go, along 
with its infinitive absolute, or even by the latter alone, and this occurs not only when it can be 
taken in its literal sense {to go, to walk, as in the examples given above, Jos 6:9, 13, 1 S6:12, 

2 S 3:16, 13:19; cf. also, Is 3:16, where both infinitives stand before the verb, and Ps 126:6, 
where pn precedes), but in cases where y?n in the sense of to go on, to continue, merely 
performs also the function of an adverb. The action itself is added in a second in finitive 
absolute, or sometimes (see above, t) in a participle or verbal adjective. Examples, Gn 8:3 
nitth -pn ... a’<5n and the waters returned ... continually, Gn 8:5, 12:9, Ju 14:9, 2 K 
2:11; with a participle following, Jer 4:16 (unless we read nhap as in 2 S 3:16); with an 
adjective following, Gen 26:13, Ju 4:24, 1 S 14:19, 2 S 5:10 (1 Ch 11:9), 2 S 18:25. * 1 

On the other hand, in 1 S 17:41 the participle pH is used instead of the infinitive 
absolute. Of a different kind are the instances in which the participle pH is used as predicate 
along with the co-ordinate adjective (Ex 19:19, 1 S 2:26, 2 S 3:1, 15:12, Est 9:4, 2 Ch 17:12) 
or participle (1 S 17:15, Jon 1:11, Pr 4:18, Ec 1:6). 

3. The regular place of the negative is between the intensifying infinitive absolute and the 
finite verb, 2 e.g. Ex 5:23 tfpsrrP p; neither hast thou delivered at all, Ju 15:13, Jer 13:12, 
30:11; cf. Mi 1:10 Q>K). Exceptions are Gn 3:4 (where the negation of the threat pronounced 
in 2:17 is expressed in the same form of words); Am 9:8, Ps 49:8. 

4. With a finite verb of one of the derived conjugations, not only the infinitive absolute of 
the same conjugation may be connected (Gn 28:22 Pi el; 17:13, Ex 22:3, Ez 14:3 Niph al; 
Gn 40:15 Pu al; Ho 4:18 Hiph il; Ez 16:4 Hoph al), but also (especially with Niph al, 
rarely with Pi el and Hiph il; see Driver on 2 S 20:1 8) that of Qal as the simplest and most 
general representative of the verbal idea, 2 S 20:18 (with Pi el; but in Gn 37:33, 44:28 ptt 
is a passive of Qal, § 52 e); 46:4 (with Hiph il); Ex 19:13, 21:20, 2 S 23:7, Is 40:30, Jer 10:5, 
Jb 6:2 (with Niph al); Is 24:19 (with Hithpo el; nycfl in the same verse must also, according 
to the Masora, certainly be the infinitive absolute Qal; see § 67 o), and so always nap nia he 
shall surety be put to death. Elsewhere the infinitive absolute of a conjugation with kindred 
meaning is found, Lv 19:20, 2 K 3:23 Hoph al for Niph al (but most probably we should 


2 2 Also in Ez 1:14 for the distorted form Kim reads simply Rir 

ZAW. ZA W, = Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by B. Stade, 

Giessen, 1881 ffi, and since 1907 by K. Marti. 

1 1 Cf. in French, Le mal va toujours croissant, la maladie va toujours en augmentant 
et en empirant, ‘continually increases and becomes worse and worse.' 

2 2 Cf. Rieder, Quo loco ponantur negationes N' 1 ? et 7N ... {Zeitschrift fur 
Gymn. Wesen, 1879, p. 395 ffi). 



read, with Driver, the infin. Niph. in both places, iron andrnn.n); 1 S 2:16 (Pi el for 
Hiph il, unless pPtpj?? is to be read); Ez 16:4 (Hoph al for Pu al). 3 Finally, the in finitive 
absolute may equally well be represented by a substantive of kindred stem. * 1 In Is 29:14 the 
substantive intensifying the verb is found along with the infinitive absolute. 

5. Instead of the infinitive absolute immediately connected with the finite verb, an 
infinitive construct form appears (cf. § 73 d), in Nu 23:25 (3'p aa; cf. Ru 2:16 ViP aa); Jer 
50:34 (an? 3’7); Pr 23:1 (part pa). In the last instances the infinitive is probably assimilated to 
the imperfect, like the infinitive Niph al in the forms noticed in § 51 k and note.—Cf. also 2 
K 3:24 niani X'a Wdap (read so with the LXX) before X, hence, no doubt due to the dislike of 
a hiatus; so in Ps 50:21, Neh 1:7 (Van), all in rapid style; after the verb, Jos 7:7, unless Tai?,n 
is intended. 

4, Finally the infinitive absolute sometimes appears as a substitute for the finite 
verb, either when it is sufficient simply to mention the verbal idea (see z), or when the 
hurried or otherwise excited style intentionally contents itself with this infinitive, in 
order to bring out the verbal idea in a clearer and more expressive manner (see aa). 

(a) The infinitive absolute as the continuation of a preceding finite verb. In the 
later books especially it often happens that in a succession of several acts only the 
first (or sometimes more) of the verbs is inflected, while the second (or third, &c.) is 
added simply in the infinitive absolute. Thus after several perfects, Dn 9:5 (cf. verse 
\\) we have sinned ... and have transgressed thy law, 7101 and have turned aside 
(prop, a turning aside took place); so after a perfect Ex 36:7 (?), 1 S 2:28, Is 37:19, 

Jer 14:5, 19:13, Hag 1:6 (four infinitives), Zc 3:4 (but read with Wellhausen, after the 
LXX, in'X W(f?rn), 7:5, Ec 8:9, 9:11, Est 3:13, 9:6, 16, 18, 12:6 ff., Neh 9:8, 13, 1 Ch 
5:20, 2 Ch 28:19; 2 after the perfect consecutive, Zc 12:10; after the perfect 
frequentative 1 K 9:25 (unless Tpi?n) be intended); after the simple imperfect, Lv 
25:14, Nu 30:3, Jer 32:44 (three infinitives), 36:23, 1 Ch 21:24; after a cohortative, 

Jos 9:20; after the imperfect consecutive, Gn 41:43 (as a continuation of appp); Ex 
8:11, Ju 7:19, Jer 37:21, Neh 8:8, 1 Ch 16:36, 2 Ch 7:3; with ix or after the jussive, Dt 
14:21, Est 2:3, 6:9; after the imperative. Is 37:30b, Am 4:4f.; after the participle, Hb 
2:15 (strengthened by qx, and regarded, like the participle itself, as an adverbial 
accusative); Est 8:8. 

( b) At the beginning of the narrative, or at least of a new section of it. The special 
form of the finite verb which the infinitive absolute represents must be determined 


3 3 In three passages even the infinitive absolute of another stem of like sound occurs; 
but in Is 28:28 ttP7X is no doubt a mere textual error for mi, and in Jer 8:13, according 
to § 72 aa, we should read DStp.’X, and in Zp 1:2 qo'X. Barth, Nom.-bildung, § 49 b, 
sees in Wi7X and fiiOX infinitives Hiph i l, exactly corresponding in form to a qam[ a] 
the Aram, infin. Aph el of mp; but there is no more evidence for a Hiph. of mi in 
Hebrew than for a stem W7X. 

1 1 On these substantives (and on the use of the infinitive absolute generally as 
absolute object, see above, m), cf. the schema etymologicum treated in connexion with 
the government of the verb in § 117 p, q. 

2 2 In Ez 7:14 a perfect appears to be continued by means of an infinitive construct; 

but the text is quite corrupt; Comill reads l?n P 1 pn s?ipn Wpfl. 



from the context. The infinitive absolute is most frequently used in this way, 
corresponding to the infinitive of command in Greek, &C. 1 :— 

(а) For an emphatic imperative, 2 e.g. "il&ltf (thou shalt, ye shall), observe Dt 5:12; 
"TOT (thou shalt) remember. Ex 13:3, 20:8 (the full form occurs in Dt 6:17 fiawri “lW; 
7:18 Y3T3 13T); Lv2:6, Nu 4:2, 25:17, Dt 1:16, 2 K 5:10, Is 38:5, Jer 2:2, followed T 
by a perfect consecutive ; Jos 1:13, 2 K 3:16, Is 7:4, 14:31 (parallel with an imperative ; 
in Na 2:2 three imperatives follow). But b’sn Ps 142:5 may be only an incorrect 
spelling of !33H imperative. 3 

(p) For the jussive, Lv 6:7, Nu 6:5, 2 K 11:15, Ez 23:46; cf. also Pr 17:12 ( let it 
rather meet). 

(y) For the cohortative, Is 22:13b inti?] 7i3N (the exclamation of the mocker); Ez 
21:31, 23:30, 46; perhaps also Jer 31:2 (T^n). 4 

(б) For the imperfect in emphatic promises, e.g. 2 K 4:43 ye shall eat and leave 
thereof, 19:29 (Is 37:30), 2 Ch 31:10; also in indignant questions, Jb 40:2 shall he that 
cavilleth contend with the Almighty? 5 (on the addition of the subject cf. the Rem. 
below); Jer 3:1 and thinkest thou to return again to me? Jer 7:9 ff. (six infinitives, 
continued by means of the perfect consecutive ; cf. § 112 o). 

(s) For any historical tense (like the Fatin historic infinitive) in lively narration (or 
enumeration) and description, even of what is still taking place in present time, e.g. 
Hos 4:2 swearing and breaking faith, and killing, and stealing, and committing 
adultery (in these they are busied); 10:4 (after a perfect)'. Is 21:5, 59:4, Jer 8:15, 

14:19, Jb 15:35; cf. further Jer 32:33, Ec 4:2.—In Ez 23:30, Pr 12:7, 15:22, and 25:4, 
the infinitive absolute is best rendered by the passive. 

Rem. The subject is sometimes added to the infinitive absolute when it takes the place of 
the finite verb, e.g. Lv 6:7, Nu 15:35, Dt 15:2, Ps 17:5, Pr 17:12, Jb 40:2, Ec 4:2, Est 9:1. So, 
probably, also in Gn 17:10, Ex 12:48, although here 'DT" 1 '’? according to § 121 a might also be 
taken as an object with a passive verb; cf. Est 3:13 . In 1 S 25:26, 33 the subject follows an 
infinitive absolute which is co-ordinated with an infinitive construct, see above, e. 


1 1 Cf. also such infinitives in French as voir (page so and so, &c.), s ’adresser .... se 
mefier des voleurs\ 

2 2 Praatorius, op. cit., p. 547: the extraordinarily common use of the infinitive form 
qatol in the sense of an imperative, jussive, or cohortative has long since caused it to 
be compared with the Arab, fa ali. It thus appears that the infin. qatol in Hebrew 
could be used from early times as a kind of fixed, invariable word of co mm and. 

3 3 In Ez 21:31, for the infinitives construct Ton, nnn, TStpn (beside 33jn) read with 
Cornill the infinitives absolute "ion, &c. The K e thibh probably intends TDH, &c. 

4 4 In 2 S 3:18 the infinitive construct appears to be used instead of the cohortative, 
but spttflN should certainly be read for SPttfin. Also in 1 K 22:30 (2 Ch 18:29), which 
was formerly included under this head (I will disguise myself and go into the battle), 
read X3'X] 

5 5 In Jb 34:18 in a similar question instead of the infinitive constr. we should rather 
expect the infinitive absolute (3' END), unless with the LXX and Vulg. the participle 
with the article (la'X.n) is to be read. 



§ 114. The Infinitive Construct. 


1. The infinitive construct, like the infinitive absolute, may also represent a nomen 
verbale (§ 45 a), but of a much more flexible character than the infinitive absolute (cf. 
§ 113 a). Its close relation with nouns properly so called is especially seen in the 
readiness with which the infinitive construct may be used for any case whatever; thus, 

(a) As the nominative of the subject, e.g. Gn 2:18 iTn 1 ? tnx.n ni’O 3it3"N'7, literally, 
not good is the being of man in his separation; Gn 30:15, 1 S 23:20, Is 7:13, Pr 17:26, 
25:7, 24 (but cf. 21:9 rocf? nit: in the same statement); Ps 32:9 prop, there is not a 
coming near unto thee, but the text is probably corrupt. With a feminine predicate, 1 S 
18:23, Jer 2:17. 

(b) As genitive, e.g. Ec 3:4 Tipn nJ7) 7iDQ nJ7 a time of mourning and a time of 
dancing', Gn 2:17, 29:7, Neh 12:46, 2 Ch 24:14. This equally includes, according to § 
101a, all those cases in which the infinitive construct depends on a preposition (see 
below, d) [and Driver, Tenses, § 206]. 

(c) As accusative of the object, e.g. 1 K 3:7 X'ni nxx inx ft'7 I know not the going 
out or the coming in (/ know not how to go out and come in); Gn 21:6, 31:28, Nu 
20:21, Is 1:14, 37:28 (even with nx), Jer 6:15, Jb 15:22 (cf. for the use of the infinitive 
absolute as object, § 113 f); as accusative with a verb expressing fullness, Is 11:9. 

2. The construction of the infinitive with prepositions (as in Greek, £v xCp sivai, 

8id xO sivai, &c.) may usually be resolved in English into the finite verb with a 
conjunction, e.g. Nu 35:19 i:ri$7JQ5 in his meeting him, i.e. if (as soon as) he meets 
him; Gn 27:45 (aitf-TO); Is 30:12 ngQN.a ^because ye despise; Jer 2:35 ■|'7gx - '?3 
because thou sayest; Gn 27:1 and his eyes were dim n'N"l7) from seeing, i.e. so that he 
could not see. 

This use of the infinitive construct is especially frequent in connexion with 3 or 5 
to express time-determinations (in English resolved into a temporal clause, as above 
the combination of the infinitive with l^cTor '73 is resolved into a causal clause), 
especially after ’H’! (see the examples, § 111 g), e.g. 1 S 2:27 rpdssm nr)t>3,3 when 
they were in Egypt; Gn 24:30 '71 ... nj<frrn$ n'JCD ’n’1 and it came to pass, when 

he saw (prop, in the seeing) the ring ..., and when he heard (prop, in his hearing), &c. 

But by far the most frequent is the connexion of the infinitive construct with 7. 1 
Starting from the fundamental meaning of 3, i.e. direction towards something, 
infinitives with 3 serve to express the most varied ideas of purpose or aim, and very 
commonly also (with a weakening or a complete disregard of the original meaning of 
the 3) to introduce the object of an action, or finally even (like the infinitive absolute 


1 1 Cf. § 45 g, according to which the close union of the 3 with the first consonant of 
the infinitive (3 Ad 3 with a firmly closed syllable, as opposed to 3'rm, n'rm, &c.) 
seems to point to the formation of a special new verbal form. Quite distinct are the 
few examples where the infinitive with 3 serves to express time, as Gn 24:63 rmg3 
2~) y at the eventide (prop, at the time of the return of evening); cf. Dt 23:12, Ex 
14:27, Ju 19:26; 2 S 18:29 when Joab sent the king’s servant. 



used adverbially, § 113 h, and the Latin gerund in - ndo ) to state motives or attendant 
circumstances. See the instances in the Remarks. 

Rem. 1. The original meaning of the *7 is most plainly seen in those infinitives with 7 
which expressly state a purpose (hence as the equivalent of a final clause), e.g. Gn 11:5 and 
the Lord came down, TJ7rrn$ n’xp 1 ? to see the city, also with a change of subject, e.g. 2 S 
12:10 and thou hast taken the wife of Uriah the Hittite n ; WX ! ? -fo nvn. 1 ? to be (i.e. that she may 
be) thy wife', cf. Gn 28:4, Jer 38:26 (ma7).—If there is a special emphasis on the infin itive 
with 7, it is placed, with its complement, before the governing verb, e.g. Gn 42:9, 47:4, Nu 
22:20, Jos 2:3, 1 S 16:2 with 813; Ju 15:10, 1 S 17:25 with nty. 

2. Just as clearly the idea of aiming at a definite purpose or turning towards an object may 
be seen in the combination of the verb rPH to be, with 7 and an infinitive. In fact nw>;,7 ITH 
may mean, either (a) he was in the act of he was about to (as it were, he set himself), he was 
ready, to do something, or (b) he or it was appointed or compelled, &c., to do the action in 
question. In the latter case ni^y/7 ITH corresponds to the Latin faciendum erat, cf. also the 
English I am to go. In both cases TP (as elsewhere when copula) is often omitted. 

Examples of (a) Gn 15:12 Kin 1 ? ’Tl and when the sun was going down (just about 

to set); 2 Ch 26:5 \ih 77 ’H’l and he set himself to seek God (here with the secondary 

idea of a continuous action); with the omission of ITH Is 38:20, Utf’ttnrf? rniT the Lord is ready 
to save me\ 1 S 14:21 (?), Jer 51:49, Ps 25:14 (et foedus suum manifestaturus est eis ); Pr 
18:24 (?), 19:8 (X'^p 1 ? consecuturus est, unless we simply read with the LXX) 1 ; 20:25, Ec 
3:15 nblj, 1 ? 7$8 quodfuturum est, 2 Ch 11:22, 12:12 (in a negative statement); in a question, 
Est 7:8 (will he even ...?). Cf. also 1 S 4:19. 

Of ( b ) Jos 2:5 "rap 1 ? Tpl and the gate was to be shut (had to be shut); Is 37:26, Ps 
109:13. 2 Mostly with the omission of ITH, e.g. 2 K 4:13 'VI 77 n WS?, 7 HQ what is to be done for 
thee? (77"1317 ttpn) wouldest thou be (lit. is it to be) spoken for to the king, & c.? 2 K 13:19 
nian 1 ? it was to smite equivalent to thou shouldest have smitten'. Is 5:4, Ps 32:9, 68:19 (?), Jb 
30:6 (habitandum est Us), 1 Ch 9:25, 10:13, 22:5, 2 Ch 8:13 (?), 11:22, 19:2, 36:19 (?), Ho 
9:13, Hb 1:17. In a question 2 Ch 19:2; after K 1 Ch 5:1, 15:2; after px 1 Ch 23:26, 2 Ch 
5:11 and frequently. 

Of the same kind also are the cases, in which the infinitive with 7 depends on the idea of 
an obligation or permission (or prohibition); especially in such forms of expression as 2 S 
18:11 'V 77 nptf 'by it was upon me, i.e. it would have been my duty to give thee, &c. 3 ; cf. Mi 


1 1 P. Haupt ( SBOT ’., Proverbs, p. 52, lines 10 ff.; Critical Notes on Esther, p. 170, on 
7:8) considers it possible that here and in Pr 2:8, 6:24, 7:5, 16:30, 30:14, as well as in 
14:35, 17:21 before a noun, the b is a survival of the emphatic 7 with an imperf, 
which is especially common in Arabic. In that case K'^p’7 must be read XHP7, i.e. 

But all the above instances can be taken as infinitives with 7 without 
difficulty. 

2 2 Somewhat different are the cases where 7 rpn with the infinitive (which is then 
used exactly as a substantive) implies to become something, i.e. to meet with a 
particular fate, as Nu 24:22 (cf. Is 5:5, 6:13) 7P37 for wasting, for which elsewhere 
frequently naw? and the like; probably also ni’?3? Ps 49:15 is to be explained in this 
way, the rpn being omitted. 

3 3 2 S 4:10 (cui dandum erat mihi) appears to be similar; it may, however, be better, 
with Wellhausen, to omit the "i$8. 



3:1 (2 Ch 13:5) it is not for you to (i.e. are ye not bound to)? 4 with a negative, 2 Ch 26:18 x'b 
'll Tib it pertaineth not unto thee, Uzziah, to burn incense unto the Lord, but only to the priests', 
also ? pX with an infinitive expresses it is not permitted (nefas est), may not, e.g. Est 4:2 pX ’3 
Kin? far none might enter, 8:8, 1 Ch 15:2; 5 7 pX with an infinitive is used in a somewhat 
different sense, equivalent to it is not feasible, not possible, e.g. in Ps 40:6, Ec 3:14, 2 Ch 
5:11 , 6 —With either meaning x'b can be used instead of pX, e.g. Am 6:10 T3tnb X'b nefas est, 
to make mention of the name of the Lord: but Ju 1:19 for it was not possible to drive out, &c., 
perhaps, however, the text originally stood as in Jos 17:12 'if? lb?,’ X'b; 1 Ch 15:2. 

3. A further class comprises the very numerous cases, in which the infinitive with b is 
used as the object 1 of a governing verb, hence, again, for the direction which an action takes. 
The verbs (or conjugations) which occur most frequently in this combination with b and an 
in finitive are: bnn (with an infinitive without b, e.g. Dt 2:25, 31, Jos 3:7), b’Xin to begin, H’Oin, 
HO’ (prop, to add) to continue, very frequently, even in prose, with an infinitive without b, as 
Gn 4:12, 8:10, 12, 37:5, 1 S 3:8, Jb 27:1, &c.; bin to cease from, to desist', nb? to complete, to 
make an end of, nan to be finished', to come near to, Gn 12:11; "ina to hasten (with an 
infinitive without b Ex 2:18); H3X to be willing (with an infinitive without b Is 28:12, 30:9, Jb 
39:9); pan to will, to desire', ixa to refuse {to be unwilling)', ibj?3 to seek', b'3? to be able (with 
an infinitive without b, e.g. Gn 24:50, 37:4, Ex 2:3, 18:23, Nu 22:38, Jb 4:2); jna with an 
accusative of the person in the sense of to give up to some one, to cause, or permit him to do 
something, e.g. Gn 20:6, Ps 16:11 (with an infinitive abs. Jb 9:18, see § 113 d), in; to 
understand how to do something (in Jb 3:8 T’57 crpni^n is analogous); Tab to learn', nip to 
wait, expect (with a change of subject, e.g. Is 5:2 and he waited for it to bring forth grapes). 

We must further mention here a number of verbs in Hiph il (partly denominatives), 
which express an action in some definite direction (cf. § 53 f), as b”Tjn to do greatly, b’Sbn to 
make (it) low, PP3jn to make (it) high, p’Hg.D to make (it) deep, p’npn to make (it) far, distant, 
rra’n to make (it) good (with an in fin itive without b Ps 33:3, but 1 S 16:17, in the same 
combination, with b); Q’??n to do anything early (Ps 127:2, along with its opposite inx to do 
something late, with an infinitive without b); napn to make (it) much, Xb?n to make (it) 
wonderful (even with a passive infinitive 2 Ch 26: 15), 2 &c. 


4 4 But in 1 S 23:20 after =0 bl and our part shall be the infinitive without 7 stands as 
the subject of the sentence. 

5 5 Quite different of course are such cases as Is 37:3 rrrbb pX If 3) and there is not 
strength to bring forth', cf. Nu 20:5, Ru 4:4. 

6 6 In 2 S 14:19 IPX (= b’ it is, there is) is used in a similar sense after QX, the negative 
particle of asseveration, of a truth it is not possible to turn to the right hand or to the 
left. 

1 1 This view is based upon the fact, that in numerous expressions of this kind (see the 
examples above) the b may be omitted, and the infinitive consequently stand as an 
actual accusative of the object (see above, c). However, the connexion of the verb 
with the object is in the latter case closer and more emphatic (hence especially 
adapted to poetic or prophetic diction), than the looser addition of the infinitive with 

thus yinb 13X X'b Is 28:12 is equivalent to they desired not obeying (13X X'b also 
with the infin. abs. in Is 42:24; cf. § 113 d); but fOTb 13X X'b Ez 20:8 rather expresses 
they could not make up their mind as to hearkening. When connected with b, the 
governing verb has a more independent sense than when it directly governs the 
accusative of the object. 

2 2 In almost all these examples the principal idea is properly contained in the 
infinitive, whilst the governing verb strictly speaking contains only a subordinate 



4. Finally, the infinitive with 7 is very frequently used in a much looser connexion to state 
motives, attendant circumstances, or otherwise to define more exactly. In English, such 
infinitive constructions (like the Latin gerund in -do; cf. f) must frequently be turned by that 
or a gerund; e.g. 1 S 12:17 "pH ED * 1 ? ^ W? in asking you a king; 14:33, 19:5, 20:36, Gn 3:22, 
18:19, 34:7, 15, Ex 23:2, Lv 5:4, 22, 26, 8:15, Nu 14:36, 2 S 3:10, 1 K2:3 f., 14:8, Jer44:7f„ 
Ps 63:3,78:18, 101:8, 103:20, 104:14 f, 111:6, Pr2:8, 8:34, 18:5, Neh 13:18. Sometimes the 
infinitive with 7 is used in this way simply by itself, e.g. 1 Ch 12:8 as the roes upon the 
mountains 77Q7 (as regards hasting) in swiftness; Gn 2:3, 2 S 14:25 ('7777); Is 21:1 (7170,7); Jo 
2:26, Pr 2:2, 26:2 and so very frequently the infinitive 7'QX7 dicendo which has become 
stereotyped as an adverb to introduce direct narration (in the sense of thus, as follows). 1 

5. In a number of instances—especially in the later books—the infin. constr. with 7 
appears to be attached by Waw (like the infinitive absolute, § 113 z), as the continuation of a 
previous finite verb. In most examples of this kind it is, however, evident that the infinitive 
with virtually depends on an idea of intention, effort, or being in the act of, which, 
according to the sense, is contained in what has preceded, whilst the copula, as sometimes 
also elsewhere, is used in an emphatic sense ( and that too); thus e.g. Ex 32:29 (if the text be 
right) fill your hand to-day (sc. with an offering) for the Lord ... and that to bring a blessing 
upon you, i.e. that ye may be blessed; cf. 1 S 25:31 (otherwise in verses 26 and 33 where the 
infinitive absolute is used, see § 113 e); Ps 104:21, 2 Jb 34:8, Ec 9:1, Neh 8:13, 2 Ch 7:17.— 
In Lv 10:10 f. V’ltio'pi might be regarded as an explanatory addition to the command contained 
in verse 9 b (= this prohibition of wine before the service shall ye observe, and that in order to 
put a difference, &c.); but probably the text has been disturbed by a redacfor.—In 2 Ch 30:9 

depends on the idea of receiving favour which lies in □ i ao i 7'?. On the other hand, in 1 S 
8:12 it is sufficient to explain and in order to appoint them unto him for captains of thousands 
(sc. he will take them). In Is 44:28 translate and he (Cyrus) shall perform all my pleasure, and 
that in saying of Jerusalem, &c. 

3. The period of time to which an action or occurrence represented by the 
infinitive construct belongs, must sometimes be inferred from the context, or from the 
character of the principal tenses; cf. e.g. Gn 2:4 these are the generations of the 
heaven and of the earth, nN7,373 when they were created (prop, in their being 
created); Ju 6:18 '31 1 N'3"7$7 until I come unto thee, and bring forth, & c. Cf. 1 S 18:19 
(= when she should have been given); 2 K 2:1, Ho 7:1. 


adverbial statement, and is therefore best rendered in English by an adverb; e.g. Gn 
27:20 how is it that thou hast found it so quickly? (prop, how thou hast hastened to 
find!), Gn 31:27 wherefore didst thou flee secretly? So frequently with 7377 (= often, 
abundantly). Ex 36:5, 1 S 1:12, 2 K 21:6, Is 55:7, Am 4:4, Ps 78:38, &c.;with3W (= 
again), Dt 30:9, 1 K 13:17, Ho 11:9, Ezr 9:14; cf. also 2 S 19:4, Jer 1:12, Jn 4:2, and 
the analogous instances in § 120 g; also 2 K 2:1 thou hast asked a hard thing. 

1 1 T ax'? is very often so used after 737’1 in the Priestly document (Gn 8:15, 17:3, &c., 
and numberless times in the legal parts of Exod., Lev., and Num.)—a pleonasm which 
is not surprising considering the admittedly prolix and formal style of the document. 

2 2 When Delitzsch on Ps 104:21, referring to Hb 1:17, explains the infinitive with *p 
as an elliptical mode of expressing the coniugatio periphrastica (equivalent to 
flagitaturi sunt a deo cibum suum), this is, in point of fact, certainly applicable to this 
and a few other places mentioned above; but all these passages, in which the infinitive 
with ’pi follows, are to be distinguished from the cases treated above under h, where 
the infinitive with p without Waw corresponds to a Latin gerundive, or is actually used 
to express the coniugatio periphrastica. 



Rem. 1. The constructions of the infinitive with a preposition, described above under d, 
are almost always continued in the further course of the narrative by means of the finite verb, 
i.e. by an independent sentence, not by a co-ordinate infinitive. Such a finite verb we regard 
as governed by a conjunction, which corresponds to the preposition standing before the 
in finitive. Thus the infinitival construction (frequently even with a change of subject) is 
continued by a perfect (with X'P), Jer 9:12 because they have forsaken (n3pr7y) my law ... 

X’ 1 ?] and have not obeyed my voice', Gn 39:10, 1 S 24:12, Am 1:9; without X 7 Jb 28:25 
(perf. after 7 and infin.); by a perfect with) (cf. § 112 i and § v) Am 1:11 "11 ]%'!'}'%' because 
he did pursue his brother with the sword, nnttq and did cast off continually all pity (a 
frequentative perfect; for examples of the perfect consecutive proper see Gn 27:45, Ju 6:18, 1 
S 10:8, 2 K 18:32 [Is 36:17], always after ’X'3‘TO until I come)-, by a simple imperfect, e.g. Pr 
1:27 (after |); Is 30:26 (after ai’3 in the day, a temporal phrase which has here become 
equivalent to a preposition); Is 5:24 (after 3), 10:2, 13:9, 14:25, 45:1, 49:5, 1 S 2:8, Pr 2:8, 

5:2, 8:21 (always after 7) 1 ; by an imperfect consecutive, e.g. Gn 39:18 and it came to pass, 
iOipsn ’’pip ’ann.S as I lifted up my voice and cried, that ...; 1 K 10:9, Jb 38:13 (after V); 1 K 
18:18, Is 38:9, Jb 38:7, 9 ff. (after 3); Is 30:12, Jer 7:13, Ez 34:8 (after !$?<$. 

2. The negation of an in finitive construct, on account of the predominance of the noun¬ 
element in its character, is effected not by the verbal negative X '^(except in the compound 
X'7|, which has come to be used as a preposition, without, Nu 35:23, Pr 19:2), but by ’fr??, 
originally a substantive (see the Lexicon), with 7 prefixed (but also Nu 14:16 ’ri?3n), e.g. Gn 
3:11 uda‘738 ’ri'pfrp not to eat of it', in a final sense, 4:15 lest any finding him should smite 
him', only in 2 K 23:10 is 7 repeated before the infinitive. In Ps 32:9 (if the text be right) 73 
negatives, not the infinitive, but the predicate which is understood. 

§ 115. Construction of the Infinitive Construct with Subject and Object. 

1, Like the infinitive absolute (see § 113 a), the character of the infinitive 
construct as a verbal noun is shown by its power of taking the case proper to its verb, 
and hence in transitive verbs 2 the accusative of the object, e.g. Nu 9:15 CPpn DT3 
tsiparrnst on the day the tabernacle was reared up; 1 S 19:1 717TIX rran 1 ? that they 
should slay David; Gn 14:17, 19:29, Ex 38:27, 1 K 12:15, 15:4; with a negative, e.g. 
Lv 26:15 , rnV!? -l P3 - n{<; niipy ’ri7fr? SO that ye will not do all my commandments; with the 
accusative of the personal pronoun, e.g. Dt 29:12 qJTX'O’ipn ltd? that he may establish 
thee; Gn 25:26, Jer 24:7; with a verbal suffix, e.g. Ex 2:14 ^(fprfp to kill me; Jer 38:26 
’Pd’lpq ’p’pn’p thnt h e would not cause me to return (on the suffix, cf. c). In Is 49:6 the 
object even precedes the infinitive with 7; on this order cf. the note on § 114 r.—If the 
verb governs a double accusative, the infinitive may also take the same, e.g. Gn 41:39 
nx'T - 73 - n8 qpix jrn'78 Spcfin nqx forasmuch as God hath showed thee all this; Dt 
21:16. 


1 1 The great frequency of examples of this kind, especially in the poetical books, is 
due to a striving after what is called chiasmus in the arrangement of the parallel 
members in the two halves of the verse, i.e. in the instances given, the finite verb at 
the end of the second (co-ordinate) clause is parallel with the infinitive at the 
beginning of the first. In this way the verbal form necessarily became separated from 
the 1, and consequently the imperfect had to be used instead of the perfect 
consecutive. Such a parallelism of the external and internal members of a verse is 
frequent also in other cases, and was evidently felt to be an elegance of elevated— 
poetic or prophetic—style. 

2 2 For examples of the accus. of the object with a pass, infin., see § 121 c. 



Rem. 1. The object after the in fin itive construct must also always be regarded as in the 
accusative, even when it is not expressly introduced (as inall the above examples) by the nota 
accusativi "OX, and when therefore the substantive in question might easily be taken as the 
genitive of the object governed by the infin itive (the usual construction in Arabic), e.g. Pr 
21:15 as#a ni'i^y to do judgement. Against regarding it as a genitive, which is in itself possible 
{the doing, the executing of judgement), is the fact ( a ) that elsewhere the nota accusativi is so 
frequently added; (b) that in such a case the secondary forms of the infinitive, such as n'xp for 
(T<js) rfix*) Gn 48:11 (cf. Ps 101:3, Pr 16:16), would be unintelligible; (c) that certain 
infinitive forms, if they were to be regarded as in the construct state, could hardly retain the 
pretonic QameS without exception, whereas, when connected with suffixes (i.e. with real 
genitives; cf. § 33 c), this QameS necessarily becomes S e wa', e.g. Gn 18:25 p’73 Iran? to slay 
the righteous (never as man, 1 ?; cf., on the other hand, above, ud’ipD); 2 K 21:8, Ez 44:30. 
Similarly in such cases as Is 3:13 (Ps 50:4) instead of Eras? Tip we should rather expect T7 1 ?, if 
the infinitive were regarded as in the construct state, and Q’ay as the genitive. Hence also in 
cases like Is 58:9 (n'TP for nhtp) we must assume, with Sellin, op. cit., p. 78, a merely 
‘external phonetic connexion’ and not the genitive construction. 

2. The verbal suffixes added to the infinitive are (with the exception of induin’? Jer 39:14) 
only the suffix of the 1st pers. sing, (besides the above examples cf. also 1 S 5:10, 27:1, 28:9, 
Ru 2:10, 1 Ch 12:17, &c.) and plural; e.g. utf’aipn 1 ? to destroy us, Dt 1:27 (immediately after 
UOfi'X nn'7, so that U is doubtless a verbal not a noun- suffix, although in form it might be 
either); UGjpan, 1 ? Nu 16:13, Ju 13:23 (after fan). Elsewhere the pronominal object is appended 
either by means of the accusative sign (e.g. Gn 25:26 an 'X nicf| prop, in the bearing them', 

’n 'X ni’tf? to know me, Jer 24:7) or in the form of a noun-suffix (as genitive of the object). The 
latter occurs almost always, whenever the context excludes the possibility of a 
misunderstanding; e.g. 1 S 20:33 in'SIT? (prop, for his smiting) to smite him, not, as the form 
might also mean, in order that he might smite', cf. 1 K 20:35; with the suffix of the 3rd sing, 
fem. Nu 22:25; of the 3rd plur. Jos 10:20, 2 S 21:2, &c. Hence also the suffixes of the 2nd 
sing, with the infinitive, as ’3H7 Jer 40:14, cf. Mi 6:13, and even to magnify thee, Jos 
3:7, must certainly be regarded as nominal not verbal suffixes. The connexion of the noun- 
suffix, as genitive of the object, with the infinitive, was so fully established, that it could be 
used not only in such strange cases, as Gn 37:4 n'^ 1 ? i*l|7 X'7 they could not speak to 

him peaceably, cf. Zc 3:1 Wip’ 1 ? to be an adversary to him, but ultimately even in the 1st sing., 
as in Nu 22:13 ’bn 1 ? to give me leave [Dt 25:7 ’a?’ H3X X’P he will not perform the duty of a 
husband’s brother unto me; 1 Ch 4:10 ’3SV ’O'?? 1 ? that it may not grieve me!] 

3. The power of governing like a verb is also retained in those verbal nouns which, 
although originally secondary forms of the infinitive, have fully acquired the value of nouns, 
e.g. Is 11:9 rnnynx HSH (prop, to know the Lord) the knowledge of the Lord', ’Tl'X riXT 1 ? to fear 
me, Dt 4:10, 5:26, 10:12; an accusative follows rnox 1 ? Dt 10:12, 15, Is 56:6 (cf. also 1 K 10:9, 
Ho 3:1); nsjO, 1 ? Is 30:28; Uflji'X rflP) nx)ip| Dt 1:27; after verbal nouns formed with the prefix 
a (cf. § 45 e), Nu 10:2, Is 13:19, Am 4:11, Ez 17:9. The accusative of the object likewise 
remains after infinitives (or their secondary forms) which have the article, e.g. Gn 2:9, Jer 
22:16, or a suffix, e.g. Gn 5:4, &c„ 28:4, 6, 29:19 f, 30:15, 38:5, 2 S 3:11, Is 29:13. 

2. The subject of the action represented by the infinitive is mostly placed 
immediately 1 after it, either in the genitive or nominative. The subject is in the 


1 1 In Gn 24:30 the subject of n'X73 is wanting (but follows); the original 
reading was undoubtedly in 'Xl?, and the text is now in a state of confusion; verse 30a 
should come before verse 29b. In Gn 19:29, 25:26, Ex 9:16, 13:21, 1 S 18:19, Jer 



genitive (§ 33 c) whenever it has the form of a noun-suffix, and also when the 
infinitive has the termination of the constr. st. fem. sing, (see f); probably also in 
many other cases, where the infinitive in form and meaning is used more like a 
substantive, and accordingly governs like a noun. On the other hand, the subject of the 
infinitive is certainly to be regarded as a nominative, when it is separated from the 
infinitive by any insertion, and according to certain indications (see g) very probably 
in ninny other instances. 

Rem. 1. Examples of genitives of the subject after infinitives in the connective form are 
Dt 1:27 UOS'N Tin? DX3»|prop. in the Lord’s hating us; cf. 7:8, Gn 19:16, 1 K 10:9, Is 13:19, 
47:9, Ho 3:1, Am 4:11. The subject of the infinitive is probably also to be regarded as 
genitive in such cases as Ex 17:1 and there was no water am n'nipb for the people to drink 
(prop, for the drinking of the people), and in cases l ik e Gn 16:16 (7JH nicf|); Gn 16:3, Ex 
19:1, Nu 20:3, 4, 33:38, 1 K6:l,Ps 133:1, 2 Ch 7:3, &c. 

2. Examples in which the subject is separated from the infinitive by an insertion, and 
hence must certainly be regarded as a nominative, are Jb 34:22 pcf ’bf 9 nw ipcjin'? that the 
workers of iniquity may hide themselves there (prop, for the hiding themselves there the 
workers of iniquity); cf. Gn 34:15, Nu 35:6, Dt 19:3, Ju 9:2, 2 S 24:13, Ps 76:10, and below, i. 
The subject is likewise to be regarded as a nominative , whenever the Lamedh is prefixed to 
the infinitive by means of a pretonic QameS (cf. b above), e.g. 2 S 19:20 iab'bs* *|b$n nw’7, 
since, if the infinitive were used as a nomen regens , we should rather expect mitf * 1 ? according 
to § 102 f. That the subject of the in fin itive is regarded elsewhere also as nominative is again 
(see above, b) probable, since in such forms as nun Dt 25:19, Is 14:3, Tan Ps 46:3, &c., the 
pretonic QameS is retained without exception, whereas on the analogy of’nun Ez 24:13, ia’pn 
Jer 23:20, &c., we should expect pun, Tan, &c., if the infinitive were regarded as a nomen 
regens. Or was the retention of the QameS (assuming the thorough correctness of the 
Masoretic punctuation) rendered possible even before a following genitive, because that 
vowel was characteristic of the form? It is at all events certain that owing to the lack of case- 
endings, 1 a distinction between the genitival and nominatival constructions could not have 
been consciously made in the case of most infinitives, e.g. in unchangeable forms like V Op, 
TIP, &C. 


3 . When both a subject and an object are connected with the infinitive, the rule is, 
that the subject should immediately follow the infinitive, and then the object. The 
latter, in such a case, is necessarily in the accusative, but the subject (as in e) may be 
either in the genitive or in the nominative. The noun-suffixes again are, of course, to 
be regarded as genitives, e.g. Gn 39:18 ’bip ’U’lD,? as I lifted up my voice (cf. 1 K 
13:21, and the examples, Gn 5:4, &c., enumerated above, under d), and so also 
substantives which follow a connective form, Dt 1:27, &c.; see above, d and f. 

On the other hand, the subject appears necessarily to be in the nominative in such 
cases as Is 10:15 ra’T’rni* o;i($ pun? as if a rod should shake them that lift it up (for 


41:6, Ps 42:4 the subject, although not indicated, is easily supplied from the context. 
The infinitive in such cases is best rendered in English by a passive. 

1 1 In Arabic, where the case-endings leave no doubt as to the construction, it is 
equally possible to say either qatlu Zaidin (gen. of subj.) Amran (ace.), literally 
Zaid’s killing Amr, or qatlu Amrin (gen. of obj.) Zaidun (nom. of subj.), or even 
el-qatlu (with article) Zaidun (nom. of subj.) Amran (ace. of obj.). 



the plur. rana cf. § 124 k), not as would be expected (see g above), if 03 ($ 
were in the genitive; cf. 2 S 14:13, Jb 33:17. And so probably also in other cases, as 
Gn 5:1, 13:10, Jos 14:7, 1 K 13:4, 2 K 23:10, Is 32:7. The subject is separated from 
the infinitive by an insertion (and consequently must necessarily be in the nominative; 
see g above), e.g. in Jer 21:1. 

Rem. Less frequently the object is placed immediately after the infinitive, and then the 
nom in ative of the subject, as a subsequent complement, e.g. Is 20:1 pyyo in'X n'b#3 when 
Sargon sent him- Gn4:15, Jos 14:11, 2 S 18:29, Is 5:24, Ps 56:1, Pr25:8. In Nu 24:23 the 
subject follows an infinitive which has a noun-suffix in place of the object. 

§ 116. The Participles. 

Cf. Sellin (see above at the head of § 1 13), p. 6 ff, and Kahan, p. 11 ff. 

1. Like the two infinitives, the participles also occupy a middle place between the 
noun and the verb. In form they are simple nouns, and most nearly related to the 
adjective; consequently they cannot in themselves be employed to represent definite 
relations of tense or mood. On the other hand, their verbal character is shown by their 
not representing, like the adjectives, a fixed and permanent quality (or state), but one 
which is in some way connected with an action or activity. The participle active 
indicates a person or thing conceived as being in the continual uninterrupted exercise 
of an activity. The participle passive, on the other hand, indicates the person or thing 
in a state which has been brought about by external actions. 

Rem. That the language was fully conscious of the difference between a state implying 
action (or effected by external action) and mere passivity, is seen from the fact, that 
participles proper ca nn ot be formed from the purely stative Qal, but only verbal adjectives of 
the form qatel (fOQ, 733, &c.) or qatol (h33,, &c.), whereas the transitive Qal to hate, 
although it coincides in form with the intransitive Qal (as a verb middle e), nevertheless forms 
a participle active Mttf, and participle passive XUitf (cf. the feminine nxw).—In cases where 
the participle proper and the verbal adjective both occur, they are by no means synonymous. 
When the Assyrians are called in Is 28:11 HDttf ’JS?, 7 men of stammering lips, a character is 
ascribed to them which is inseparably connected with their personality. On the other hand 
’b xfb n'33 Jer 20:7, describes those about the prophet as continually engaged in casting 
ridicule upon him. Cf. also Ps 9:18 (’113$) with 50:22 frp’if). 

On the difference between the participle as expressing simple duration and the imperfect 
as expressing progressive duration, cf. what has been stated above in § 107 d. Nevertheless 
the participle is sometimes used—especially in the later books, cf. e.g. Neh 6:17, 2 Ch 
17:11 —where we should expect the action to be divided up into its several parts, and 
consequently should expect the finite verb. But the substitution of the participle for the 
tempus historicum, which becomes customary in Aramaic (cf. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl- 
Aram., § 76. 2, d, and e), is nevertheless quite foreign to Hebrew. 

2. The period of time indicated by (a) a participle active, either as an attribute or 
predicate, must be inferred from the particular context. Thus nn may mean either 
moriens (Zc 11:9), or mortuus (so commonly; with the article nan regularly = the 
dead man), or moriturus (Dt 4:22); 83 coming, come Gn 18:11, &c., venturus 1 S 
2:31, &c.; 7D r 3 falling, but also fallen, Ju 3:25, 1 S 5:3, and ready to fall (threatening 
ruin, Is 30:13, Am 9:11). For other examples of perfect participles see Gn 27:33, 

43:18 (3;tt>n that was returned', cf. Ezr 6:21, &c., Q’n^n which were come again from 


the captivity); Gn 35:3, Ex 11:5, Zc 12:1, Ps 137:7, Pr 8:9, Jb 12:4 (NO'p), and see m 
below. For future participles see Gn 41:25, 1 K 18:9, Is 5:5, Jon 1:3, &c., probably 
also ’Di?^ Gn 19:14. On the futurum instans (esp. after 030) see p below. 

( b ) Of the passive participles, that of Qal (e.g. 31D3 scriptus) always corresponds 
to a Latin or Greek perfect participle passive, those of the other conjugations, 
especially Niph al, sometimes to a Latin gerundive (or to an adjective in - bilis ), e.g. 
*013 metuendus, to be feared, Ps 76:8, &c.; Tipni desiderandus ( desiderabilis ) Gn 3:6, 
Ps 19:11, &c.; *033 creandus Ps 102:19; T713, usually natus, but also (like 171 9 0 Ju 
13:8) procreandus, nasciturus 1 K 13:2, Ps. 22:32; f”3$n terribilis Ps 89:8; 3S?03 
abominable Jb 15:16; 3*303 aestimandus Is 2:22; n'ptfxjn that may be eaten (an 
animal) Lv 11:47. In Pu al 7703 laudandus, worthy to be praised Ps 18:4. In 
Hoph al, 2 S 20:21 2 K 11:2 303333; Is 12:5 Qfre nycflft. 1 

3 . The participles active, in virtue of their partly verbal character, possess the 
power of governing like verbs, and consequently, when used in the absolute state, 
may take after them an object either in the accusative, or with the preposition with 
which the verb in question is elsewhere usually construed, e.g. 1 S 18:29 11708 3.1 N 
hating David', Gn 42:29; with the suffix of the accusative, e.g. 3(So that made me Jb 
31:15; 13(S'3 O who seeth us? Is 29:15 (in Is 47:10 ’3(S'3 is abnormal); 31'3 ruling 
them Ps 68:28, sometimes also with the article, e.g. Ps 18:33 OldiTNP.n thatgirdeth me 
(LXX 6 KpaxaiCOv ps); Dt 8:14-16, 13:6, 11, 20:1, 2 S 1:24, Is 9:12 (where, however, 
Cheyne omits the article), 63:11, Ps 81:11, 103:4, Dn 11:6; followed by a preposition, 
e.g. 1 K 9:23 333 S’l^.n which bare rule over the people', 2 K 20:5 "(? ND'O 0,3 
behold, I will heat thee? 

By an exhaustive examination of the statistics, Sellin (see the title at the head of § 1 13), p. 
40 ff, shows that the participle when construed as a verb expresses a single and 
comparatively transitory act, or relates to particular cases, historical facts, and the like, while 
the participle construed as a noun (see g) indicates repeated, enduring, or commonly 
occurring acts, occupations, and thoughts. 

So also the verbal adjectives of the form qdtel may take an accusative of the 
person or thing, if the finite verb from which they are derived governs an accusative, 
e.g. Dt 34:9 333)0 013 full of the spirit of wisdom', Ps 5:5 tftpdi fDO that hath 

pleasure in wickedness. 

As a sort of noun the participle may, however, also exercise the same government 
as a noun, being in the construct state, and followed by the object of the action in the 
genitive (see § 89 a; and cf. § 128 x), e.g. Ps 5:12 ■]($# ’3n|X that love thy name', cf. Ps 
19:8 f.; also when a verbal adjective, e.g. Gn 22:12 and often S’O'^X NT one fearing 

1 1 Such examples as X3l3,1303, 7703 show plainly the origin of this gerundive use of 
the participle passive. A person or thing feared, desired, or praised at all times is 
shown thereby to be terrible, desirable, or praiseworthy, and therefore also to be 
feared, &c. 

2 2 On the other hand, in Is. 11:9 as the waters S’DDS 3l’7 covering the sea, the 7 serves 
only to introduce the object preceding the participle [cf. the Arabic parallels cited by 
Driver, Tenses, § 135, 7 Obs.]. Cf. Hab. 2:14. 



God; Hb 2:15; with an infinitive, Ps 127:2; with a noun-suffix (which, according to § 
33 c, also represents a genitive), e.g. Gn 4:14 ’XXjErbs whosoeverfindeth me (prop, 
my finder; cf. ’'$5? my maker)-, 12:3 •J><£),3!p that bless thee, that curseth thee 
(but read either or 33733 in the preceding clause); 27:29, 1 S 2:30, Is 63:13, Ps 

18:49. In Jer 33:22 read’n'X 

Rem. To the class of objective genitives belong also specifications of place after the 
participles N3 iniens and NX’’ egrediens, since the verbs Ni3 and NX;, in the sense of ingredi, 
egredi, can be directly connected with an accusative; e.g. Gn 23:10, 18 iTi? li’Cf ’N3 that went 
in at the gate of his city. La 1:4; after ’K^ r ’ Gn 9:10, 34:24, 46:26, &c.—In poetic language the 
participle in the construct state may be connected not only with a genitive of the object, but 
also with any other specifications (especially of space) which otherwise can only be made to 
depend on the verb in question by means of a preposition; cf. Is 38:18, and frequently, 

3i3 _, 7ph they that go down into the pit (the grave); Ps 88:6 "Q<jf ’33^ that lie in the grave ; Dt 
32:24 (Mi 7:17); 1 K 2:7, 2 K 11:5, 7, 9 those that came in (or went out) on the sabbath, Pr 
2:7, 1 Ch 5:18, &c.; instead of the construction with "13, e.g. Is 59:20 ( those who turn from 
transgression). Mi 2:8 (cf. § 72 p). 

These genitives of nearer definition appear also in the form of a noun-suffix, e.g. Ps 
18:40, 49 ’Sp (for ’P trap) that rise up against me; cf. Ex 15:7, Dt 33:11, Ps 44:6, Ex 32:25, 

Is 1:27 H’Cjip her converts', Ps 53:6 (33’n); Pr 2:19 n i (^3"'73 all that go unto her, the 
construction is especially bold in Is 29:7 IJTf Xpl T(3'X‘p3 all that fight against her and her 
stronghold (for '»-p37j I’tfy trxrf xn _1 73); Ps 102:9 even with a participle Po al, Pi ip they that 
are mad against me (?), but read perhaps with Olshausen pinp who pierce me .—In Is 1:30 as 
a terebinth 1(fi’ np<3 r 3 fading as regards its leaf, it remains doubtful whether np<3 r 3 is in the 
absolute state, and consequently 1<*f» in the accusative, or whether it is to be regarded as 
construct state, and ncfi' as the genitive. In the latter case it would be analogous to Pr 14:2 (see 
k). 


4 . The passive participles also may either be in the absolute state, and take the 
determining word in the accusative, 2 or may be connected with it in the construct 
state, e.g. Ju 18:11, 1 S 2:18, Ez 9:2 CPp liilp clothed in linen, cf. verse 3 D’pl WlPl; 
(even with a suffix i13ri3 snip rent as regards his coat 2 S 15:32; with the participle 
following Ju 1:7); but Ez 9:11 cppi till 1 ? the one clothed with linen; 2 S 13:31 ’Slip 


1 1 When, as in Jb 40:19, the participle with the noun-suffix i'WS/'.n he that made him, 
also has the article (cf. § 127 i), the anomaly is difficult to understand, since a word 
determined by a genitive does not admit of being determined by the article.—No less 
remarkable is the use of the constr. st. of the participle before the accusative in Jer 
33:22 ’n 'X ’Ol.ira that minister unto me (for which there is ’Ip ,$3 in verse 21). In Am 
4:13 an accusative of the product follows the genitive of the object, HS’S; inw I'tth? 
maker of the morning into darkness. In Jer 2:17 p?ip nsn is supposed to mean at the 
time when he led thee; perhaps the perfect ('bin) should be read as in 6:15. In Ez 
27:34, the ancient versions read 37333 (1)33 now thou art broken, instead of the 
difficult np 3#313. In 1 K 20:40 read 1'#3 before 13 1113 1. 

2 2 On the proper force of this accusative when retained in the passive construction cf. 
below, § 117 cc, &c., and § 121 c, d. So also Neh 4:12 is to be understood, and the 
builders were TITO" 1 ?37 □’IIOX i37l tP’N girded every one with his sword on his side, 
and building. 



OHp rent in respect of clothes, equivalent to with their clothes rent (cf. Jer 41:5); Nu 
24:4, Dt 25:10, Is 3:3, 33:24, Jo 1:8, Ps 32:1 forgiven in respect of 

transgression, nxpO U03 covered in respect of sin); with a suffix to the noun, Pr 14:2 
VT}? Tib} he that is perverse in his ways. 

Rem. The passive participle occurs in the construct state before a genitive of the cause, 
e.g. in Is 1:7 WN niSJ# burnt with fire; cf. Gn 41:6, Ex 28:11, Dt 32:24; before a genitive 
denoting the author, e.g. Gn 24:31 H'p’ T"13 blessed of the Lord (but Ps 115:15 Tin 1 ’ 1 ? D’Sn?, 
see § 121 f); cf. Is 53:4, Ps 22:7, Jb 14:1 (15 14 , 25:4); hence also with noun-suffixes (which 
are accordingly genitive) Pr 9:18 ITCghi? her invited ones, i.e. those invited by her; cf. 7:26, Ps 
37:22. 

5. The use of the participle as predicate is very frequent in noun-clauses (which, 
according to § 140 e, describe established facts and states), in which the period of 
time intended by the description must again (see above, d) be inferred from the 
context. Thus: 

( a ) As present, in speaking of truths which hold good at all times, e.g. Ec 1:4 nil) 77 'n 717 
N3 one generation goeth, and another generation cometh; and the earth abideth (nicf S?) for 
ever, cf. verse 7; also to represent incidental (continuous) occurrences which are just 
happening, Gn 3:5, 16:8 ( lam fleeing)-, 32:12, Ex 9:17, 1 S 16:15, 23:1, 2 K 7:9, Is 1:7; when 
the subject is introduced by the emphatic demonstrative run behold! (§ 100 o and § 105 b), 
e.g. Gn 16:11 nnn *||n behold, thou art with child, &c.; 27:42; frequently also in circumstantial 
clauses (connected by Wow), cf. § 141 e, e.g. Gn 15:2, &c. 

(b) To represent past actions or states, sometimes in independent noun-clauses, e.g. Ex 
20:18 nbiprrn$ crx'n oyrr'73} and all the people saw the thunderings, &c.; 1 K 1:5; in 
negative statements, e.g. Gn 39 23 °; sometimes in relativeclauses, e.g. Gn 39 23 h , Dt 3:2 (cf. 
also the frequent combination of the participle with the article as the equivalent of a relative 
clause, e.g. Gn 32:10 7a'X,n which saidst ; 12:7, 16:13, 35:1, 3, 36:35, 48:16, 2 S 15:31, &c.); 
sometimes again (see n) in circumstantial clauses, especially those representing actions or 
states which occurred simultaneously with other past actions, &c., e.g. Gn 19:1 and the two 
angels came to Sodom 3#’ ttfr] and (i.e. while) Lot sat, &c.; 18:1, 8, 16, 22, 25:26, Ju 13:9, 2 
Ch 22:9; also with the subject introduced by run 37:7, 41:17. (On *iVn with a following 
adjective or participle to express an action constantly or occasionally recurring, cf. § 113 u.) 

(c) To announce future actions or events, e.g. 1 K 2:2, 2 K 4:16 at this season when the 
time cometh round, "|3 nj?cf n PN thou shalt embrace a son; so after a specification of time, Gn 
7:4, 15:14, 17:19, 19:13, Hag 2:6 (but in Is 23:15, where, after TH} we should rather expect a 
perfect consecutive, it is better to explain nndtJUj, with Qimhi, as the 3rd sing. fem. of the 
perfect; on the form, cf. § 44 f); or in relative clauses, Gn 41:25, Is 5:5 what I am doing, i.e. 
am in the act of doing; in a deliberative question, Gn 37:30; but especially often when the 
subject is introduced by run (especially also if the subject be attached as a suffix to n?n as ’Un, 
■ 3371 , &c.), if it is intended to announce the event as imminent, or at least near at hand (and sure 
to happen), when it is called futurum instans, e.g. Gn 6:17, 15:3, 20:3, 24:13 f., 48:21, 50:5, 
Ex 3:13, 8:25, 9:3, 34:10, Jos 2:18, Ju 7:17, 9:33, 1 S 3:11, 2 K 7:2, Is 3:1, 7:14, 17:1, Jer 
30:10, Zc 2:13, 3:8; with a participle passive, 2 S 20:21: cf. also § 1121. 

Rem. 1. As the above examples show, a noun-clause with a participle as predicate may 
have for its subject either a substantive or a personal pronoun; in both cases the participle, 
especially if there be a certain emphasis upon it, may precede the subject. Also in noun¬ 
clauses introduced by run the subject may be either a substantive, or (e.g. Gn 37:7) a separate 


personal pronoun, or a suffix attached to 737. In the same way, the subject may also be 
introduced by Bb (est, see the Lexicon) with a suffix, and in negative sentences by px ( non est) 
with a suffix, e.g. Ju 6:36 SPBOQ yppnx if thou wilt save; Gn 43:5 yyx'QN if thou wilt not 
send; 1 S 19:11. — In such cases as Is 14:27 7;it3|7 17; the stretched out hand is his, 771337 is 
not, like 77133 in 9:11 , 16, &c., the predicate (in which case the participle could not take the 
article), but the subject; cf. Gn 2:11, 45:12, Is 66:9, Ez 20:29, Zc 7:6 (cf. § 126 k), where the 
participle with the article likewise refers to the present, also Nu 7:2, Dt 3:21,4:3, &c., 1 S 
4:16, where it refers to the past. In 1 K 12:8 and 21:11 even in relative clauses after 7#8. 

2. To give express emphasis to an action continuing in the past, the perfect ITH in the 
corresponding person is sometimes added to the participle, and similarly the imperfect 717 7 
(or the jussive ’H), or the imperfect consecutive) is used to emphasize an action continuing in 
the future, e.g. Jb 1:14 nittpf 7 77 7pa7 the oxen (cows) were plowing; Gn 37:2, 39:22, Ex 3:1, 
Dt 9:24, Ju 1:7, 1 S 2:11, 2 S 3:6; the same occurs with a passive participle, e.g. Jos 5:5, Zc 
3:3; ny,’ with a participle is found e.g. in Is 2:2; the jussive in Gn 1:6, Ps 109:12; 1 and’77 
with a participle in Ju 16:21, Neh 1:4. 

3. The personal pronoun which would be expected as the subject of a participial clause is 
frequently omitted, or at least (as elsewhere in noun-clauses, cf. Is 26:3, Ps 16:8, Jb 9:32) the 
pronoun of the 3rdpers. xm, e.g. Gn 24:30, 37:15, 38:24, 41:1, 1 S 10:11, 15:12, Is 29:8 (the 
participle always after nan); cf., moreover, Gn 32:7, Dt 33:3, 1 S 17:25, 20:1, Is 33:5, 40:19, 

Ps 22:29, 33:5, 55:20, Jb 12:17, 19 ff., 25:2, 26:7.— X’7 is omitted in Lv 18:28; 7atf in Is 
32:12, Ez 8:12, Neh 9:3; in a relative clause, Gn 39:22, Is 24:2.— The personal pronoun of the 
2nd pers. masc. (77X) is omitted in Hb 2:10; the 2nd fem. (px) in Gn 20:16 (where, however, 
for the participle nncfy the 2 nd fem. perf. pndll is to be read); the pronoun of the 1 st sing, in 
Hb 1:5 (?), Zc 9:12, Mai 2:16; the 2nd plur. (Qflx) 1 S 2:24 (if the text be right), 6:3, Ez 13:7 
(?). But these passages are all more or less doubtful. 

Of a different kind are the cases in which some undefined subject is to be supplied with 
the participle; e.g. Is 21:11 X7'p 1 '?X there is one calling unto me (= one calleth; § 144 d); cf. Is 
30:24, 33:4.— So with participles in the plur., e.g. Ex 5:16 (CPIT^X sc. the taskmasters); Jer 
38:23 (in 33:5 the text is corrupt), Ez 13:7 (?), 36:13, 37:11 (equivalent to sunt qui dicant). 

4. We must mention as a special class those noun-clauses which occur at the beginning of 
a period, and are intended to lay stress upon the fact that the first action still continues on the 
occurrence of the second (always introduced by )); e.g. Jb 1:16 f. xa 7J) 7379 71 7117 he was yet 
speaking, and ( =when) another came, &C. 1 ; cf. Gn29:9, 1 S 9:11, 27, 20:36, 1 K 14:17 she 
was entering the threshold of the house, when the child died; 2 K 2:23, 4:5, Dn 9:20 f.; also in 
Ju 19:22, 1 S 9:14, 17:23, 1 K 1:42, Jb 1:18 f., in all which passages the apodosis is 
introduced by 17371.—On the other hand, in 1 K 1:14 the noun-clause itself is introduced by 
1737 (as in verse 22 by 737]), and denotes an action only just impending . 2 Finally, when the 


1 1 A jussive is practically to be supplied also in the formulae of blessing and cursing, 
"1173 blessed be ... Gn 9:26, &c.; 7378; cursed art thou ... 3:14, &c. 

1 1 The independent noun-clause here lays stress upon the simultaneous occurrence 
(and consequently the overlapping) of the events far more forcibly than could be done 
by a subordinate expression of time (as e.g. 17373 ’nil). In English it may be 
represented by scarcely had he finished speaking when. ... As the above examples 
show, the apodosis also frequently consists of a noun-clause. 

2 2 At the same time the preceding 7137 still shows that what is announced is not 
merely a future event, but a future event contemporaneous with something else; the 
case thus entirely differs from the examples given in § 112 t, where 737 refers to the 



whole sentence is introduced by means of ’n?l (cf. § 111 g), and the apodosis by nan), Gn 
42:35, 2 K 2:11, 13:21; without nan in the apodosis, 1 S 7:10, 2 K 19:37 (Is 37:38). ’ 

Participles active , which are used in the sense of the perfect participle, and also 
participles passive, in accordance with their meaning, express in such noun-clauses a state 
still continuing on the occurrence of the principal action, e.g. Gn 38:25 nn' * 1 ?,'^ K’lT] I7K1J1Q Kin 
she was being brought forth, when she sent, &c.; cf. Gn 50:24. [See further in Driver, Tenses, 
§§ 166-169.] 

5. Different from the examples treated in u and v are the instances in which a participle 
(either alone or as the attribute of a noun) stands at the beginning of the sentence as a casus 
pendens (or as the subject of a compound noun-clause, see § 143 c) to indicate a condition, 
the contingent occurrence of which involves a further consequence; e.g. Gn 9:6 DJK.n 37 

ian Q7K.3 shedding man’s blood, i.e. if any one sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed; Ex 21:12, Ps 75:4, Pr 17:14, Jb 41:18; so especially if "73 every precedes the 
participle, Gn4:15, 1 S 3:11 (2 K 21:12), 2 S 5:8 {whosoever smiteth), 1 Ch 11:6. The 
apodosis is very often introduced by ) {waw apodosis ), e.g. Ex 12:15 (with a following perfect 
consecutive), Nu 35:30; 1 S 2:13 757CfK31 ~3<3fn3'T tt>’K _! 73 in'sn when any man offered 
sacrifice, the priest’s servant came, &c.; 2 S 14:10 (participle with article); 22:41 (where, 
however, the text is to be emended in accordance with Ps 18:41); 2 S 23:3 f., Pr 23:24 K e th.; 
29:9. —As in the instances discussed under u, such sentences are sometimes preceded by ’n’ 1 , 
cf. 1 S 10:11, 11:11, 2 S 2:23 K3n _1 73 ’nil and it came to pass, that as many as came, &c. [or 
by n?ni, frequentative, Ju 19:30],— On the other hand, nn<£#ani Dn 8:22 is a mere catchword 
(equivalent to and as for that which was broken ) to call to mind the contents of verse 8 . 

6. On the use of the participle after the infinitive absolute "]i’7n cf. § 113 u. 

7. Almost as a rule the participial construction beginning a sentence (like the infinitival 
constructions according to § 114 r) is continued by means of a finite verb with or without 1 , 
before which the English construction requires us to supply the relative pronoun implied in 
the participle; thus, continued by means of a perfect, Is 14:17 Ogin rny) izrja? 733 nitf that 
made the world as a wilderness, and overthrew the cities thereof; 43:7, Ez 22:3, Ps 136:13 
ff, Pr 2:17; by a perfect without Waw, Gn 49:11; by a simple imperfect (as the modus rei 
repetitae in the present), Is 5:23, 46:6, Pr 7:8, Jb 12:17, 19 ff, 24:21; by an imperfect without 
Waw, e.g. 1 S 2:8, Is 5:8, Pr 2:14, 19:26; by an imperfect consecutive, Gn 27:33, 35:3, 1 S 
2:6, Jer 13:10 (after several participles), Ps 18:33, 136:10f. 

The Government of the Verb. 

§ 117. The Direct Subordination of the Noun to the Verb as Accusative of the Object. 

The Double Accusative. 

L. Kaila, Zur Syntax des in verbaler Abhdngigkeit stehenden Nomens im alttest. Hebr., 

Helsingfors, 1906. 


following participle, while here it belongs properlyto the apodosis, before which it is 
therefore generally placed; see the examples. 

1 1 On the parallelism between the external and internal members, which appears here 
and in many other examples of this kind, see the note on § 114 r. 



1. The simplest way in which a noun is subordinated to a verbal form is by the 
addition of an accusative of the object to a transitive verb. 2 In the absence of case- 
endings, 3 this accusative can now be recognized only from the context, or by the 
particle - nx (nx, before suffixes also n'X, nix) 4 prefixed to it. The use of this nota 
accusativi is, however, somewhat rare in poetry, and even in prose it is not invariably 
necessary but is restricted to those cases in which the accusative of the object is more 
closely determined by being a proper name, or by having the article, or by a following 
determinate genitive (hence also by the suffixes), or in some other way (see below, c), 
e.g. Gn 4:1 and she bare ptjf'PX Cain; 6:10, 1:1 God created rD<&n nxi CP(£ ; tbn DK the 
heaven and the earth (but 2:4 CP<£$7 H<&); 1:25 and God made H<Sn n’rrnx the beast 
of the earth; 2:24. 

Rem. 1. The rare occurrence of the nota accusativi in poetic style (e.g. it never occurs in 
Ex 15:2-18, Dt 32, Ju 5, 1 S 2, &c., though it is frequent in the late Psalms) may be explained 
from the fact that in this as in other respects (cf. § 2 q) poetry represents a somewhat more 
archaic stage of the language than prose. The need of some external means of indicating the 
accusative could only have been felt after the case-endings had become wholly extinct. Even 
then the nx would probably have been used at first to indicate only an object placed before the 
verb (when it followed, it was already sufficiently characterized by its position as depending 


2 2 The verb in question may either have been originally transitive, or only have 
become transitive by a modification of its original meaning. Thus the vocalization 
shows that pan {to have pleasure, usually with 3) to desire, xba {to be full of 
something, also transitive) to fill, were originally intransitive. Cf. also such cases as 
HD3 to weep (generally with 'by, 'bx or b), but also to bewail with an accusative; 3!b’ to 
dwell (usually with 5), but also to inhabit with an accusative (cf. further, under u).— 
The examples are different in which verbs of motion such as Xi3 intrare, also aggredi, 
X egredi (cf. § 116 h above), 3W redire. Is 52:8, take an accusative of the aim of the 
motion, while Xi3 according to the Old Semitic usage, even takes an accusative of the 
person (at least in poetry, equivalent to "bx Xi3 in prose). 

3 3 On traces of these endings, especially the remains of a former accusative ending in 
a, cf. § 90 c. 

4 4 _ nx (toneless owing to the following Maqqeph), and nx (with a tone-long e, - n,X 
only in Jb 41:26), n'X or nix before the light suffixes (on all these form s cf. § 103 b: 
the underlying form ath was obscured in Hebrew to oth, shortened to ath before 
suffixes beginning with a consonant and then modified to - nx, whence finally the 
secondary form nx with the tone), Phoenician rPX i.e. probably iyydth (for the 
Phoenician form, cf. G. Hoffmann, Einigephonik. Inschriften, Gottingen, 1889, p. 39 
fi), Punic yth or (according to Euting) pronounced even as a mere prefixed t, Arabic, 
before suffixes, ’iyya, Aram, rp, n\ It was no doubt originally a substantive, meaning 
essence, substance, self (like the Syriac yath; on the other hand, any connexion with 
the Hebrew nix, Syriac 'aid, Arabic ’ayat, a sign, must, with Noldeke, ZDMG. xl. 

738, be rejected), but now united in the construct state with a following noun or suffix 
stands for the pronoun ipse, aUxog. In common use, however (cf. Wilson, ‘The 
particle nx in Hebrew,’ Hebraica, vi. 2, 3, and the precise statistics of the use of nx on 
p. 140 ffi), it has so little force (like the oblique cases auxou, auxqj, auxov, sometimes 
also ipsius, ipsum, and the Germ, desselben, &c.) that it merely serves to introduce a 
determinate object; CP c ; wn nx prop. aUxOv xOv oupavov (cf. auxf)v XpuaryiSa, Iliad 
i. 143) is no stronger than the simple CP CpWH xOv oupavov. Cf., further, P. Haupt on 
Pr 18:24 in his Rainbow Bible, and also in the Notes on Esther, p. 191. 



on the verb), or proper names . 1 Finally, however, the nota accusativi became so customary 
everywhere in prose, that even the pronominal object was expressed rather by nx with 
suffixes than by verbal suffixes, even when none of the reasons mentioned under e can be 
assigned for it; cf. Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 258 ff, and the statistics of H. Petri, cited 
above at the head of § 58. Such examples as D’nYx in'x rm tYx Y3| Gn 6:22 in the Priestly 
Code , beside n'lH’ 3n(fi"iY8 Y33 7:5 in the Jahvist, are especially instructive. 

2. As accusatives determined in other ways, we have in the first place to consider the 
collectives introduced by Y 3 entirety, without a following article or determinate genitive, 
inasmuch as the meaning of Ys includes a determinative sense, cf. e.g. Gn 1:21, 30, 8:21, Dt 
2:34, 2 K 25:9. Ysvix is used absolutely in Gn 9:3, cf. 39:23; similarly, ’a is determinate of 
itself, since it always denotes a person, hence ’QTtx quem? e.g. Is 6 : 8 , 37:23, &c., but never 
na _ nx quid? So also the relative lYX in the sense of eum qui or quem, &c., e.g. 1 S 16:3, or id 
quod, Gn 9:24, &c. Cf. also such examples as Jos 2:10, 1 S 24:19, where nYx nx is equivalent 
to the circumstance, that, &c. — Elsewhere nx stands before nouns which are determinate in 
sense, although the article is omitted, which according to § 126 h is very frequently the case 
in poetic or otherwise elevated style; thus Lv 26:5, Jos 24:14, 15, Is 41:7 (to distinguish the 
object from the subject); 50:4 (with the first of two accusatives, also for the sake of 
clearness); Ez 13:20, 43:10, Pr 13:21 (where the D 1 ]? 1 ?? are to be regarded as a distinct class); 
Jb 13:25 (unless, with Beer and others, we read ax'] for TtXl); also Ec 7:7 may be a quotation 
of an ancient maxim. 

On the other hand DX occurs very seldom in prose before a noun actually or apparently 
undetermined. In 1 S 24:6 f|33 is more closely defined by means of the following relative 
clause; in 2 S 4:11 p’ 7 X Y’X refers to Ishbosheth (as if it were him, who was an innocent man)', 
in 1 K 6:16 nax refers to the particular twenty cubits. In Ex 21:28 (otherwise in verse 
29) perhaps the "DX is used in order to avoid the combination Y’X YY (as in Nu 21:9 to avoid 
the cacophony Y’X Yn3n yY3?); in Lv 7:8 and 20:10 the accusatives are at any rate defined by 
the centext.—In Nu 16:15 apa JHXViX probably means even a single one (and then ipso facto a 
definite one) of them, as also in 1 S 9:3 n’l^n.a "rnXYiX may refer to some definite one of the 
men-servants. In Gn 21:30 we should read nYa|n sncfvix with the Samaritan, since the seven 
lambs have been already mentioned; in Ex 2:1 translate with Meyer, Die Israeliten, p. 79, 
’VrnaTlX the daughter of Levi', in Ex 28:9 read and" Yn with the Samaritan; in Lv 20:14 
n ; Yx-nx is probably a scribal error due to naxTtxi; in 1 S 26:20 read ’Y?3 with the LXX for 
nnx Y3YS; in 2 S 5:24 read TiTMT as in 1 Ch 14:15; in 2 S 15:16 the ‘DX is incorrectly inserted 
from 20:3, where it refers to the women already mentioned; in 2 S 18:18 read nptfan, or o mi t 
both "DX and "lYX with the LXX and Lucian; in 1 K 12:31 omit "DX; in 2 K 23:20 probably 
nniaxsrnx is to be read; in 2 K 25:9 the text is corrupt. In Ez 16:32 D’nrnx might refer to the 
strangers in question', but see Smend on the passage. 

3. The pronominal object must be represented by nx with a suffix (instead of a verbal 
suffix), when ( a ) it precedes the verb, e.g. Nu 22:33 ’lye&.p nniX) ’njdin TOT)'XI had slain thee 
and saved her alive-, Gn 7:1, Lv 22:28, 1 S 8:7, Is 43:22, 57:11, Jer 4:17, 22, 7:19; (b) when a 
suffix is already attached to the verb, and as a rule when a second accusative with ] follows, 
e.g. 2 S 15:25 in'X ’3(£p;T] and he will show me it; Ex 17:3 ’33‘nX) ’O'X man 1 ? to kill us and our 
children; Nu 16:32, 1 S 5:11, 2 S 14:16 (but cf. also Dt 11:6, 15:16, &c., and Driver on 1 S 
5:10); (c) after an infinitive absolute, see above § 113 a note; (d) after an infi ni tive construct, 


1 1 Thus, in Dt 33, nx occurs only in verse 9 (twice, with an object preceding the 
verb), in Gn 49 in the blessing of Jacob only in verse 15 with a co-ordinate second 
object (consequently farther removed from the verb). Of the thirteen instances of nx in 
the Mesa' inscription, seven stand directly and four indirectly before proper names. 



when it is immediately followed by the subject, e.g. Gn 41:39, or when the combination of a 
suffix with the infinitive might lead to a misunderstanding, e.g. Gn 4:15 in'XTlipn "fi * 1 ?? 1 ? lest 
one should smite him , &c., where iniSH might also mean lest he should smite. 

4. The pronominal object is very frequently omitted, when it can be easily supplied from 
the context; so especially the neuter accusative referring to something previously mentioned 
(the English it) after verba sentiendi (S?a$) and dicendi, e.g. Gn 9:22, &c., and he told (it); 
also after inj to give, Gn 18:7, 24:41, &c., np’7 to take, X’pn to bring. Q’ty to lay, Gn 9:23, &c., 
xya to find, Gn 31:33, &c. A personal object is omitted, e.g. in Gn 12:19, 24:51 (after np'7.— 
The omission of the plural object is remarkable, because it leaves an opportunity for a 
misunderstanding, in Gn 37:17 cnfr X ’nyofry 1 1 heard them saying; perhaps, however, we 
should read crnya# with the Samaritan. 

5. In common formulae the substantival object is also sometimes omitted (an elliptical 
expression); thus e.g. rnp 1 S 20:16, &c. (see the Lexicon) stands for rnp rnp like the English 
to close (sc. a bargain) with any one; TO] to keep (sc. qx anger) equivalent to to be resentful, 

Ps 103:9, &c.; so also ~\m Jer 3:5 (beside 1 M); Xtta for ^ip xto to lift up the voice, Is 3:7; ’p Xtta 
for p py XT] to take away any one’s sin (to forgive), Gn 18:24, 26, Is 2:9; PITT to put forth (sc. 
T the hand) equivalent to to reach after something, 2 S 6 : 6 , Ps 18:17. 

6 . Verba sentiendi may take a second object, generally in the form of a participle or 
adjective and necessarily indeterminate, to define more exactly the action or state in which the 
object is perceived, e.g. Nu 11:10 np'3 nyrrn$ n$a yapT and Moses heard the people 
weeping; Gn 7:1 p’TC ’]T<$h ppx thee have I seen righteous. Frequently, however, the second 
object is expressed by a separate clause. This is especially frequent with nxp to see, e.g. Gn 
1:4 and God saw the light, that it was good; Gn 6:2, 12:14, 13:10,49:15, Ex 2:2, Ps 25:19, Pr 
23:31, Jb 22:12, Ec 2:24, 8:17; so with yr to know, Ex 32:22, 2 S 3:25, 17:8 (with two 
objects); 1 K 5:17. 

7. In certain instances rtx serves apparently to introduce or to emphasize a nominative. 
This cannot be regarded as a reappearance of the original substantival meaning of the nx, 
since all unquestionable examples of the kind belong to the later Books of the Old Testament. 
They are rather (apart from textual errors or other explanations) cases of virtual dependence 
on an implied verbum regens understood. The constant use of nx to indicate a clause governed 
by the verb, necessarily led at length to the use of nx generally as a defining particle 
irrespective of a governing verb. So in the Hebrew of the Mishna 1 (see above, § 3 a) in 'X and 
nn'X are prefixed even to a nom in ative without any special emphasis. 

Naturally the above does not apply to any of the places in which nx is not the nota 
accusativi, but a preposition (on nx with, cf. § 103 b), e.g. Is 57:15, 1 S 17:34 (niTrrnxi and 
that, with a bear; _ nx here, however, has probably been interpolated from verse 36, where it is 
wanting); nor the places in which the accusative is subordinate to a passive (according to § 

121 c) or to a verb of wanting as in Jos 22:17 and Neh 9:32, see below, z. In Ez 43:17 Trip 
about governs like a verb, being followed by nnix. 

Other cases are clearly due to attraction to a following relative pronoun in the accusative 
(Ez 14:22, Zc 8:17; but Hag 2:5a, to Q’TSM, must be omitted, with the LXX, as a later 
addition), or the accusative depends on a verbal idea, virtually contained in what has gone 
before, and consequently present to the speaker’s mind as governing the accusative. Thus Nu 


1 1 According to the ordinary rules of syntax (cf. § 116 t) we should translate, I heard 
men who said, &c. 

1 1 Cf. Weiss, rtnran piy*? (Vienna, 1867), p. 112. 



3:26 (the verbal idea contained in mawm verse 25 is they had to take charge of)', in Jos 17:11 
7 , n , 1 implies it was given up or they gave him; 1 S 26:16 see where is equivalent to search 
now for; in 2 S 11:25 H’TSQ STTTX is used in the sense of noli aegre ferre 2 ; Jer 36:33 and he 
had the brazier before him; in Ec 4:3 a verb like I esteem is mentally supplied before 7$N DN. 
On Jos 22:17, Neh 9:32, see below, aa. —Aposiopesis occurs in Dt 11:2 for not your children 
(do I mean); still more boldly in Zc 7:7, where either or (lOo) is to be supplied. 

Setting aside a few undoubtedly corrupt passages 3 there still remain the following 
examples, in which TIN in the later Hebrew manner (almost in the sense of the Latin quod 
attinet ad) introduces a noun with more or less emphasis, Nu 3:46, 5:10, 35:6, Ju 20:44, 46, 

Ez 17:21, 20:16, 35:10, 44:3, Neh 9:19, 34, Dn 9:13,2 Ch 31:17.— In Ez 47:17-19 (cf. also 
43:7) it is simplest to emend nx'T for TIN, according to verse 20. However, even the LXX, 
who have xaUxa only in verse 18, can hardly have known any other reading than nx; 
consequently in all these passages nx must be regarded as virtually dependent on some 
governing word, such as ecce (LXX 43:7 Ecbaicaq), and 47:17 ff. as equivalent to thou shalt 
have as a border, &c. 

8. Another solecism of the later period is finally the introduction of the object by the 
preposition 7 (prop, in relation to, in the direction of), as sometimes in Ethiopic * 1 and very 
commonly in Aramaic. 2 . Less remarkable is this looser connexion of the object with a 
participle, as with7?N La 4:5, HON Nu 10:25, Hi?! Ps 145:14 (but cf. 146:8), T7X Nu 25:18, 

XTi?n and ITClP Jb 12:23; before the participle Is 11:9. —To introduce an object preceding the 
finite verb 7 is employed in Jb 5:2 (cf. also Dn 11:38); also after nnN Lv 19:18, 34; THN.n Ps 
129:3; '? 1 7?n Ezr 8:24, 2 Ch 25:10; p3n Jb 9:11; 7D3 1 Ch 29:20 (immediately before with an 
accusative); n^n 1 Ch 5:26; tth7 Ezr 6:21, 1 Ch 22:19, 2 Ch 17:13; Gn45:7, where, 

however, read no v ?9 with the LXX for HOTO? and take 03 ? as a dativus commodi; ??n 1 Ch 
16:36, 2 Ch 5:13; XH 2 S 3:30, Ps 135:11 (verse 10 with accusative), 136:19 £; uhn {to bind 
up) Is 61:1 (Ez 34:4 before the verb); VT Ps 69:6; 73? Ps 86:9; nj?7 Jer 40:2,2 Ch 23:1; 

and TO? 1 Ch 29:22; 7m 2 Ch 28:15; XO Ps 145:14; an? 1 Ch 16:37; nft.g Ez 26:3; ngs Ps’ 
116:16; HI? Jb 19:28; p’7?n Is 53:11; 2 Ch 24:12 (previously accusatives); crip 1 S 22:7 

(but probably oa7?! is to be read); 3’ipn (in the connexion, 7 737 3’ipn) 2 Ch 10:6 (but verse 9 
and 1 K 12:9 with an accusative); nniPNu 32:15, 1 S 23:10; ITtp Ps 73:18; n7lP Ezr 8:16, 2 Ch 
2:12, 17:7; "ia» 1 Ch 29:18, 2 Ch 5:11. 

9. Sometimes the verb, on which an accusative of the object really depends, is contained 
only in sense in the verb which apparently governs, e.g. Is 14:17 niV.S nriD‘N'7 TTON his 
prisoners he let not loose nor sent them back to their home. On this constructio praegnans in 
general, see § 119 ff. 


2 2 So also in 1 S 20:13 the Qal (3tx) is, with Wellhausen, to be read instead of the 
Hiph '1 l. 

3 3 Thus 1 S 26:16, where ’XI is to be read for 1 K 11:25, where at present the 
predicate of the relative clause is wanting; in 2 K 6:5 the nx is probably derived from 
a text which read the Hiph ’/ / instead of 7?1 In Jer 23:33 instead of the artificial 
explanation what a burden (is, do ye ask?) we should read with the LXX and Vulg. 
X;iPan npiXye are the burden. In Ez 10:22 nniX) nD’XTia is unintelligible; in 37:19 read 
with Hitzig - 7x for nx; in Hag 2:17 for nnnx read with the LXX nratp [or D3TX; for 
the 7x cf. 2 K 6:11, Jer 15:1, Ez 36:9]. 

1 1 Dillmann, Grammatik der athiopischen Sprache, p. 349. 

2 2 With regard to Biblical Aramaic, see Kautzsch’s Grammatik des Bibl.-Aram., p. 

151 f. In other ways, also, a tendency may be observed in later Hebrew to make use of 
the looser connexion by means of prepositions instead of the closer subordination of 
the noun in the accusative. 



2. With the proper accusatives of the object may also be classed what is called the 
internal or absolute object (also named schema etymologicum or figura etymologica), 
i.e. the addition of an object in the form of a noun derived from the same stem, 1 e.g. 

Ps 14:5 tntf VTtj.9 they feared a fear (i.e. they were in great fear), Pr 15:27; also with 
the object preceding, e.g. La 1:8 nxtp.n X!pn Jerusalem hath sinned a sin; with a 

double accusative (see below, cc), e.g. 1 K 1:12, ITO NS let me, I pray thee, give 
thee counsel; 1 K 1:12. 2 

Rem. (a) Strictly speaking the only cases of this kind are those in which the verbal idea is 
supplemented by means of an indeterminate substantive (see the examples above). Such a 
substantive, except in the case of the addition of the internal object to denominative verbs (see 
below), is, like the infinitive absolute, never altogether without force, but rather serves like it 
to strengthen the verbal idea. This strengthening is implied in the indeterminateness of the 
internal object, analogous to such exclamations as, this was a man! 3 Hence it is intelligible 
that some intensifying attribute is very frequently (as in Greek usually) added to the internal 
object, e.g. Gn 27:34 f Na _ TO rn»1 nb'TJ nj?V¥ P5?? s ] he cried (with) an exceeding great and 
bitter cry; cf. the Greek vooeTv vooov Kaicf|v, £%apr|oav yapdv g£ydJir|V (Matt. 2:10); magnam 
pugnare pugnam, tutiorem vitam vivere, &c. 

Examples of an internal object after the verb, and without further addition, are Ex 22:5, 2 
S 12:16, Is 24:22, 35:2, 42:17, Ez 25:15), 26:15, 27:35, Mic 4:9, Zc 1:2, Pr 21:26; with an 
intensifying attribute, Gn 27:33, Ex 32:31, Ju 15:8, 2 S 13:36, 1 K 1:40 (cf. Jon 4:6, 1 Ch 
29:9); Is 21:7, 45:17, Jon 1:10, Zc 1:14, 8:2a, Dn 11:3; along with an object proper the 
internal object occurs with an attribute in Gn 12:17, 2 S 13:15; cf. also Is 14:6, Jon 4:1. —An 
internal object without an attribute before the verb: Is 24:16, Jer 46:5, Hb 3:9, Jb 27:12; with 
an attribute before the verb: Jer 14:17, Zc 1:15 (cf. also Gn 30:8, Jer 22:19, 30:14, Ps 139:22). 
Instead of the substantive which would naturally be expected, another of kindred meaning is 
used in Zc 8:2. 

(b) Only in a wider sense can the schema etymologicum be made to include cases in 
which the denominative verb is used in connexion with the noun from which it is derived, e.g. 
Gn 1:11, 9:14, 11:3, 37:7, Ez 18:2, Ps 144:6, probably also Mi 2:4, or where this substantive, 
made determinate in some way, follows its verb, e.g. Gn 30:37, Nu 25:11, 2 K 4:13, 13:14, Is 
45:17, La 3:58, 4 and, determinate at least in sense, Jer 22:16; or precedes it, as in 2 K 2:16, Is 
8:12, 62:5, Zc 3:7; cf. also Ex 3:9. In both cases the substantive is used, without any special 
emphasis, merely for clearness or as a more convenient way of connecting the verb with other 
members of the sentence. 

3. Verbs which denote speaking (crying out, weeping ), or any external act, 
frequently take a direct accusative of the organ or means by which the action is 
performed. In this case, however, the accusative must be more closely determined by 
an attributive adjective or a noun in the genitive. This fact shows the close relation 


1 1 On a kindred use of the in finitive absolute as an internal object, see above, § 113 
w. 

2 2 Cf. PouLdq PouLsbsiv, Iliad x. 147. 

3 3 The Arab grammarians assign to the indeterminate eases generally an intensive 
sense in many instances; hence the co mm entators on the Qoran usually explain such 
cases by adding and what ... / see §125 b. 

4 4 Also in Ps 13:4 lest I sleep the sleep of death, Pj an is only used pregnantly for 

n] an n3# (cf. Jer 51 :39), as nlP7V Is 33: 15 for nipns 77 7. On the similar use of f ?'n 
□’an inPs 15:2, see § 118 n. 



between these accusatives and the internal objects treated under p, which also, 
according to q, mostly take an intensifying attribute. On the other hand, they must not 
be regarded as adverbial (instrumental) accusatives, nor are they to be classed with the 
second (neuter) subjects treated below in § 144 1. 

Examples of the accusative following the verb are 7'i7r 1 ?'ii7 and I cried a 
loud voice, i.e. with a loud voice, Ez 11:13, 2 S 15:23 (after the proper object, Dt 
5:19, 1 K 8:55); Ps 109:2 they have spoken unto me "ii?($ a tongue of deceit, i.e. 
with a lying tongue; Pr 10:4 he becometh poor rraTp? rf$5? dealing a slack hand, i.e. 
who dealeth with a slack hand; cf. the German eine schone Stimme singen, to sing a 
fine voice, eine tiichtige Klinge schlagen, to smite a trusty sword, Schlittschuhe 
laufen, to run skates (i.e. to skate), and our to write a good hand, to play ball, &c.— 
Examples of the accusative preceding are rmn ’ns'tp my mouth shall praise 

with joyful lips, Ps 63:6; cf. Ps 12:3, where a casus instrumenti with 3 follows the 
accusative. 

4 . Many verbs originally intransitive (sometimes even in form; see a, note 2 may 
be used also as transitives, in consequence of a certain modification of their original 
meaning, which has gradually become established by usage; cf. e.g. nn to strive, but 
also with an accusative causam alicuius agere (so even in Is 1:17, &c.; elsewhere 
with 7 of the person for whom one strives); Vd’ absolutely to be able, with an 
accusative to prevail over any one; f ?n to be inclined and to have pleasure 
(usually with 3), with an accusative to wish for some one or something', DDW cubare, 
then in the sense of concumbere, originally joined with "OS cum, but quite early also 
with the accusative, equivalent to comprimere (feminam), &c. So in 2 S 13:14, &c., 
unless in all or some of the passages the preposition nx is intended, e.g. riflN for Pin'N; 
in the earlier passages "Dy is the more usual. 

Rem. 1. It is certainly difficult to decide whether some verbs, which were afterwards used 
absolutely or joined with prepositions, were not nevertheless originally transitive, and 
consequently it is only the supposed original meaning, usually assigned to them in English, 
which causes them to appear intransitive. 1 In that case there is of course no syntactical 
peculiarity to be considered, and a list of such verbs would at the most be requisite only for 
practical purposes. Moreover, it is also possible that certain verbs were originally in use at the 
same time both as transitive and intransitive, e.g. perhaps to be clothed along with to 
put on (a garment). Finally the analogy of certain transitives in constant use may have led to 
intransitives of kindred meaning being also united directly with the accusative, so that, in 
other words, whole classes of verbs came to be regarded in a particular aspect as transitives. 
See below, y. 

2. The modification of the original meaning becomes especially evident when even 
reflexive conjugations (Niph 'al, Hithpa 'el, &c.) take an accusative (cf. § 57, note 2); e.g. N33 
to prophesy, Jer 25:13; 303 (prop, to put oneself round) to surround, Ju 19:22; an 1 ?} to fight, Ps 
109:3 (where, however, the Qal mtSo'?’] should be read; cf. Ps 35:1); also n7apn to shave 
(something) for oneself, Num 6:19; ^ropn to take some one for oneself as a possession. Is 


1 1 Thus e.g. njy to reply to (dpsipsaGai xiva), to answer any one', rtf3 to command 
(iubere aliquem); "IDT to remember, rtfj? (also with 7) to wait for any one (to expect any 
one); "l'ti>3 to bring glad tidings to any one (see the Lexicon); piO and piO to commit 
adultery (adulterare matronam); Tny to serve (colere); 33 y to become surety for ..., 
and many others. 



14:2; Ypipn to make some one an object of craft, Gn 37:18; YXJpn to strip a thing off oneself 
Ex 33:6; to bring on oneself the anger of any one, to anger him; 13i3pn to consider 

something, Jb 37:14; pYfpn to break something off from oneself Ex 32:3. In Gn 34:9 after 
Ylflnpn make ye marriages, read YJOSx instead of ’OCS'X. Cf. § 54 f. 

3. So also it is only owing to a modification of the original meaning of a verb (except 
where the expression is incorrect, and perhaps derived from the popular language), when 
sometimes the remoter object (otherwise introduced by'?) is directly subordinated in the form 
of an accusative suffix, e.g. Zc 7:5 ’iGf Qixn didye fast at all unto me, even to me? as 
though to say, have ye be-fasted me? have ye reached me with your fasting? Still more 
strange is Jb 31:18 310 he (the orphan) grew up to me as to a father, cf. Is 27:4, 65:5, Jer 
31:3, and in Aramaic Dn 5:6; but ’icSrq 3 }<£i Jos 15:19 is to be regarded as a double 
accusative after a verb of giving, see ff. In 1 S 2:25 read #731 for in Is 44:21, instead of 
the Niph'al, read ’]($3P; in Ez 29:3 either I’tyipa is to be read with Olshausen or tny’ipi? (and 
previously ’Yx;) with Smend; in Ps 42:5 niYX or QT78; in Ps 55:23 (where Konig takes 27,7’ 
as he has given it to thee) we must certainly assume a substantive 3IT (=fate?). 

4. Whole classes of verbs, which, according to v above, are regarded as transitive, either 
on account of their original meaning or (for the sake of analogy) by a modification of that 
meaning, are— 

(a) Verba induendi and exuendi, as tthY to put on, OtPs to put off a garment, 1TV to put on 
ornaments, to adorn oneself with (cf. also 3HT ETXStPa enclosed in gold. Ex 28:20). Also in 
poetic expressions such as Ps 65:14 IX'XH 3T3 luq.Y the pastures are clothed with flocks, cf. 

Ps 109:29; 104:2 (nay); 65:14b (nay), &c.‘ 

(b) Verba copiae and inopiae (also called verba abundandi and deficiendi), as ton, to be 
full of something, Ex 8:17; here, and also frequently elsewhere, construed with Tit*, and hence 
evidently with an accusative; Gn 6:13; with a personal object, Ex 15:9 my lust shall be 
satisfied upon them', with an accusative preceding the verb for the sake of emphasis, e.g. Is 
1:15 your hands W Ya Cray are full of blood, cf. Is 22:2; so also the Niph. xYa? to Jill oneself 
with something, e.g. Gn 6:11, Ex 1:7 (where the object is connected by nx); Is 2:7 fi, 6:4, Pr 
3:10; VTT3 to be fructified with, Nu 5:28; HV to swarm with, Gn 1:20, 21 Ex 7:28; i’3T (yyiy) 
to be full of, Is 1:11, Jo 2:19, Pr 12:11; T3J to become strong, to wax mighty in something, Jb 
21:7; fOS to overflow with something, Pr 3:10 (with the object preceding); TT prop, to 
descend, poetically also to pour down, to overflow with something (cf. in Greek 7ipopeeiv 
uScop, Sducpua axa^etv), e.g. La 3:48 ’TV inn CP<£ ’j’ps mine eye runneth down (with) rivers of 
water, 1:16, Jer 9:17, 13:17, Ps 119:136; so also filtorun overwith, toflowwith, Jo4:18; 

YT3 to gush out with, Jer 9:17; qaj to drop, to overflow with, Ju 5:4, Jo 4:18a; rn? to break 
forth. Ex 9:9; qaa* to overflow, but also (transitively) to overflow with, probably in Is 10:22; 

3T to bud with, Pr 10:31; so perhaps also Y3y to pass over, to overflow with, Jer 5:28; XX; to 
go forth with, Am 5:3.— Especially bold, but still on the analogy of the above examples, is Is 
5:6, where it is said of a vineyard rp<$ 1 Taiy 1TV) but it shall come up (it shall be overgrown) 
with briers and thorns', cf. Pr 24:31, and still more boldly, Is 34:13. 

With the opposite idea, ipn to be in want of to lack, Gn 18:28; Y'3iY to be bereaved of (as 
though it were to lose), Gn 27:45. —In Jos 22:17 even TCfrayan (prop, was there too little for 


1 1 From the idea of covering oneself with something, we might also, if necessary, explain Ex 
30:20 era ^DY? they shall wash themselves with water, but the reading is simply to be 
emended to the ordinary eras. 



us of... ?) as being equivalent to a verbum inopiae (= had we too little of...?) is construed 
with an accusative; cf. Neh 9:32. 

(c) Several verbs of dwelling; the accusative in this case expresses either the place or the 
thing at which or with which any one tarries; thus Gn 4:20, Ps 22:4 after 3Bb, cf. § 118 g; Ju 
5:17, Is 33:14 after na; Ps 57:5 after 3?®; Ps 68:7, Pr 8:12, Is 33:16 with ptf; or even the 
person (the people) with whom any one dwells or is a guest, as Ps 5:5, 120:5 after 7tt, Gn 
30:20 after b3T, Ps 68:19 with 

5. Two accusatives (usually one of the person and one of the thing) are governed 
by— 


(a) The causative conjugations (Pi 'el, Hiph 'it, sometimes also Pilpel, e.g. bab? Gn 
47:12, &c.) of verbs which are simply transitive in Qal, and hence also of verba 
induendi and exuendi, &c. (cf. above a and u, and also y, z), e.g. Ex 33:18 8) ’Min 

3 (f 33-78 show me, I pray thee, thy glory. Thus very frequently JHin to cause some 
one to know something; Dab docere aliquem aliquid, &c.; cf. further, Gn 41:42 
W -, ;7}3 in'8 and he caused him to put on vestures of fine linen (he arrayed him in 
vestures, &c.); cf. in the opposite sense, Gn 37:23 (both accusatives after tTttton 
introduced by 78); so with 8b a to fill, to fill up with something, Gn 21:19, 26:15, Ex 
28:3; 7-T8 to gird some one with something, Ps 18:33; nay to crown, Ps 8:6, &c.; nan to 
cause some one to lack something, Ps 8:6; b’SS.D to feed some one with something, 

Ex 16:32; 7j?#n to make some one drink something, Gn 19:32 ff. 

(b) Many verbs (even in Qal) which express an influence upon the object through 
some external means. The latter, in this case, is attached as a second object. They are 
especially— 

(a) Verbs which express covering, clothing, overlaying, "Un Ex 29:9, 7|8 Ex 26:29, &c., 
rna Ez 13:10 ff, Ps 5:13; cf. also 138 ari Jos 7:25, &c.; hence also verbs which express 
sowing (SHT Jud 9:45 Is 17:10 30:23), planting (Is 5:2), anointing (Ps 45:8) with anything. 

(P) Expressions of giving, thus inj Jos 15:19 where the accusative of the thing precedes; 
endowing, T3T Gn 30:20; and its opposite taking away, as 573jj Pr 22:23; 373 to bless some one 
with something, Gn 49:25, Dt 15:14; to give graciously, pn Gn 33:5; to sustain (i.e. to 
support, to maintain, to furnish) with anything, e.g. Gn 27:37, Ps 51:14 ( 733 ); Ju 19:5 (7570); to 
do something to one, baj Gn 50:15, 17, 1 S 24:18; cf. also EH]? to come to meet any one with 
something, Ps 21:4, Qbltf to repay some one with something (with two accusatives, Ps 35:12, 

Pr 13:21), and for the accusative of the person cf. sU, koikCQ<; 7 tpaxxew xivd. In a wider sense 
we may also include such phrases as they hunt every man his brother with a net, Mi 7:2; to 
shoot at one with arrows, Ps 64:8 (though this is against the accents); Pr 13:24 seeks him 
early (with) discipline, i.e. chastises him betimes, &c. 

(y) Expressions of asking some one for something, desiring something from some 
one (b8tb Dt 14:26, Ps 137:3); answering any one anything (HIS? Mi 6:5, &c.; cf. in the 
other conjugations 737 3’tbn prop, verbum reddere, with an accusative of the person, 1 
K 12:6, &c., also in the sense of announcing', sometimes also Tin to declare 
something to some one, Jb 26:4, &c., for b TP7); ITO to enjoin a person something, Ex 
34:32, Dt 1:18, 32:46, Jer 7:23. 


( 8 ) Expressions which mean to make, to form, to build something out of something; in 
such cases, besides the accusative of the object proper, another accusative is used for the 
material of which the thing is made, e.g. Gn 2:7 naiS.rna IDS aixrrns n'in? and 
the Lord formed man of the dust of the ground ; so with 72P also in 1 K 7:15; further Ex 38:3 
ntz/i’ all the vessels thereof made he of brass (for another explanation of the 

accusative n^Gfj [into brass], linguistically possible but excluded by the context, see below, ii 
with kk); cf. Ex 25:18, 28, 26:1, 14 f.29, 27:1, 36:8, 1 K 7:27; with a preceding accusative of 
the material, Ex 25:29, 29:2, Dt 27:6 rnn? naj»TI$ HWh ni»7# of unhewn stones shalt 
thou build the altar of the Lord. 

(c) Verbs which express making, preparing, forming into anything, along with the 
object proper, take a second accusative of the product, e.g. Gn 27:9 D’BSHpia nn'N 
I will make them (the kids) into savoury meat', cf. Gn 6:14, 16, Ex 26 1 b , 30:25, 32:4, 

Is 44:15, Ho 8:4, 1 K 18:32 nj^l nap? n’ns.rrns; and he built the stones (into) an 
altar, cf. 10:12. So also HDN, with two accusatives, to bake something into something, 
Ex 12:39, Lv 24:5; trip (prop, to set up for something, cf. Gn 27:37, 28:18, Ps 39:9, 
and similarly nnn Gn 31:45) to change into something, Jos 8:28, Is 50:2, 51:10, Mi 
1:7, 4:13; with two accusatives of the person {to appoint, promote any one to the 
position of a ...), Is 3:7; 103 is also used in the same sense with two accusatives, Gn 
17:5, and n’W 1 K 11:34; as a rule, however, the description of the office, and also 
frequently of the product, is introduced by to, § 119 t; also n’tf to make a thing so 
and so (Is 5:6, 26:1; with a personal object, Ps 21:7, 1 91:9); to make dark. Am 
5:8. Of the same class also are instances like Jb 28:2 niPin) plJP p<£ a stone they smelt 
into brass; 1 K 11:30 crinf? "lOT and rent it (the garment) into twelve 

pieces; cf. Is 37:26, accusative of the product before the object proper, after niXtprf? to 
lay waste. On a second object with verba sentiendi (as X JT to know something to be 
something, Ec 7:25; HiO to see, find to he, Gn 7:1; 3Ii?n to esteem one to be something, 
Is 53:4, elsewhere always construed with 'p or 5), cf. h. 

Rem. At first sight some of the examples given above appear to be identical in character 
with those treated under hh; thus it is possible, e.g. in 1 K 18:32, by a translation which 
equally suits the sense, he built from the stones an altar, to explain nafa as the nearer object 
and as an accusative of the material, and the construction would then be exactly 

the same as in Dt 27:6. In reality, however, the fundamental idea is by no means the same. 

Not that in the living language an accusative of the material in the one case, and in the other 
an accusative of the product were consciously distinguished. As Driver {Tenses, § 195) rightly 
observes, the remoter accusative in both cases is, strictly speaking, in apposition to the nearer. 
This is especially evident in such examples as Ex 20:25 thou shalt not build them (the stones 
of the altar) rru as hewn stones, cf. also Gn 1 :27. The main point is, which of the two 
accusatives, as being primarily affected (or aimed at) by the action, is to be made the more 
prominent; and on this point neither the position of the words (the nearer object, mostly 
determinate, as a rule follows immediately after the verb), nor even the context admits of 
much doubt. Thus in 1 K 18:32 the treatment of the stones is the primary object in view, the 
erection of the altar for which they were intended is the secondary; in Dt 27:6 the case is 
reversed. 


1 1 Cf. a very pregnant expression of this kind in Ps 21:13 Q3 '1/ TVtpp ’3 for thou 
shalt make them (as) a neck, i.e. thou shalt cause them to turn their necks (backs) to 
me; similarly Ps 18:41 (2 S 22:41, Ex 23:27); *p'57 ,! ? HFi nj ’3’jX thou hast given mine 
enemies unto me as a back; cf. Jer 18:17. 



(d) Finally, the second accusative sometimes more closely determines the nearer 
object by indicating the part or member specially affected by the action , 1 e.g. Ps 3:8 
for thou hast smitten all mine enemies Ticf (as to) the cheek bone, equivalent to upon 
the cheek bone ; cf. Gn 37:21 let us not smite him W 9 <fin the life, i.e. let us not kill 
him; Dt 22:26, 2 S 3:27; also with ryittf Gn 3:15; with TOT Jer 2:16; in poetry the object 
specially concerned is, by a bold construction, even placed first, Dt 33:11 (with fna). 

§ 118 . The Looser Subordination of the Accusative to the Verb. 

1. The various forms of the looser subordination of a noun to the verb are 
distinguished from the different kinds of the accusative of the object (§ 117) by their 
specifying not the persons or things directly affected by the action, but some more 
immediate circumstance under which an action or an event takes place. Of such 
circumstances the most common are those of place, time, measure, cause, and finally 
the manner of performing the action. These nearer definitions are, as a rule, placed 
after the verb; they may, however, also precede it. 

Rem. That the cases thus loosely subordinated to the verb are to be regarded as 
accusatives is seen first from the fact that in certain instances the nota accusativi (nx) is 
prefixed; secondly from the fact that in one form of the casus loci a termination (n ~) is 
employed, in which (according to § 90 c) the old accusatival ending is preserved; and finally 
from the consistency with which classical Arabic puts these nearer definitions in the 
accusative (which may be recognized by its form) even under circumstances in which one 
would be rather inclined to expect a nominative in apposition. 

The relation subsisting between the circumstantial accusative and the accusative of the 
object is especially apparent when the former (as e.g. in a statement of the goal after a verb of 
motion) is immediately connected with its verb. But even the more loosely connected 
circumstantial definitions are certainly to be regarded as originally objects of a governing 
word habitually omitted, only that the consciousness of this closer government was at length 
lost, and the accusative more and more acquired an independent value as a casus adverbialis. 

2 . The accusative serves to define more precisely the place ( accus. loci), either (a) 
in answer to the question whither? after verbs of motion , 1 or (b) in answer to the 
question where? after verbs of being, dwelling, resting, &c. (but also after transitive 
verbs, see the examples), or finally (c) to define more precisely the extent in space, in 
answer to the question how far? how high? how much?, & c. 

Instead of the simple accusative, the locative (see above, § 90 c ) 2 is frequently found in 
the cases mentioned under/(sometimes also in those under g ) or the preposition "bx , 3 
especially before persons as the aim of the movement, or |, usually, to express being at a 
place. 


1 1 Analogous to this is the axHpa Ka0’ Okov Kai Kara pspoc; in Greek epic poetry, 
e.g. 7ioTov as Snog (pnys £pico<; oSovxtov. 

1 1 So commonly in Sanskrit; in Greek only poetically, e.g. Iliad i. 317 Kvior| 8 ’ 
oUpavOv Iksv: in Latin, e.g. rus ire, Romam proficisci. 

2 2 Hence e.g. in 1 S 9:26 the Masora requires ru jn instead of the K e th. run. 

3 3 So in Ju 19:18 for ' 1 rptrnx the better reading is '3 - b8. 



Examples of (a): HI; ton NX] let us go out into the field, 1 S 20:11 ; cf. Gn 27:3, 31:4, Jb 
29:7; to’topri n to go to Tarshish, 2 Ch 20:36; cf. Gn 10:11, 13:9, 24:27, 26:23, 31:21, Ex 
4:9, 17:10, Ju 1:26, 2 K 11:19, Na 1:8 (?), Ps 134:2; withnpbNu23:14; within] Jos 6:24; 
with the accus. loci emphatically preceding (cf. Driver on 1 S 5:8), 1 K 2:26, Is 23:12, Jer 
2:10, 20:6, 32:5; with Ni3 (in the sense of aggredi, equivalent to K13 "by, cf. § 117 a, note 2) 
the personal aim also is poetically added in the accusative, Ez 32:11, 38:11, Pr 10:24, 28:22, 
Jb 15:21, 20:22; but in the last passage it is better taken as an accusative of the object (cf. the 
German einen ankommen, iiberkommen). See also Nu 10:36 (where 31 to can hardly be 
transitive); Ju 11:29, 1 S 13:20 (where, however, "bs has probably fallen out after 7K1to’; so 
Strack).—Finally, cf. also the use of *ito 8 for natf ... ItoN whither, Nu 13:27.— The accus. loci 
occurs after a passive, e.g. Gn 12:15. 

Examples of (b)\ Gn 38:11 remain a widow "pax n’3 in thy father’s house', cf. Gn 24:23, 1 
S 17:15, 2 S 2:32, Is 3:6, Hos 12:5, Mi 6:10, 2 Ch 33:20; bndkn nntf in the tent door, Gn 18:1, 
10, 19:11, and frequently. As observed by Driver on 1 S 2:29, accusatives of this kind are 
almost without exception (but cf. 1 K 8:32, Is 16:2, 28:7, 2 Ch 33:20) connected with a noun 
in the genitive. In all the above examples, however, the accusative may have been preferred to 
the natural construction with | (which is not rare even with IV3 and nn($) for euphonic 
reasons, in order to avoid the combination of such sounds as '33 and 'S 3 ; cf., moreover, Gn 
2:14, 4:16, Ex 18:5, Lv 6:8 (nsjan instead of the usual nnd?an Ex 29:13, &c.); Dt 1:2, 19, 1 2 
S 17:26, 1 K 7:8, Pr 8:3, 9:14. On Is 1:30 see § 116 i; on ato;, with the accus. loci, see § 117 
bb. On the other hand, in Dt 6:3, according to the LXX, a verb of giving has dropped out 
before '0<4- 

Examples of (c): Gn 7:20 fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail', Gn 31:23, 41:40 p3 
;I<$a N03H only in the throne will I be greater than thou', Dt 1:19 we went (through) all 
that great and terrible wilderness', cf. Jb 29:3. Of the same kind also are such cases as Ex 
16:16 ( according to the number of your persons, for which elsewhere "ispa 1 ? is used); 1 S 6:4 
(with the accus. preceding); 6:18, 2 S 21:20, Jb 1:5.— A statement of weight is put in the 
accusative in 2 S 14:26. 

3 . The accusative is employed to determine more precisely the time (accus. 
temporis), (a) in answer to the question when? e.g. QTH the day, i.e. on the day (in 
question), at that time, but also on this day, i.e. to-day, or finally by day, equivalent to 
aav, like 2~)(§ at evening, nb’df noctu, "ipdil in the morning, early, Ps 5:4, &c., 

at noonday, Ps 91:6; 7n$ nv on one and the same day, Gn 27:45; NJto in sleep, Ps 
127:2; nn'yto TX|? nbnp (Qfre 'ri3) at the beginning of barley harvest, 2 S 21:9; in 
stating a date, Gn 11:10, 14:4 in the thirteenth year. 

(b) In answer to the question how long? e.g. Gn 3:14, &c., J(£l , a’ -, ?3 all the days 
of thy life', 7:4 forty days and forty nights', 7:24, 14:4, 15:13, 21:34, 29:18, Ex 20:9 
(for six days)', 23:15, 31:17; CPabil? for ever, 1 K 8:13; also with the accusative made 
determinate, Ex 13:7 D’a»n nsnto nx throughout the seven days in question, mentioned 
immediately before; cf. Ju 14:17, Dt 9:25. 

4 . The accusative is sometimes used of abstract ideas to state the reason (accus. 
causae), e.g. Is 7:25 thou shalt not come thither Tato nNT for fear of briers. 


1 1 In Ps 2:12 77 J is not to be taken as an accus. loci (on the way), but as an accus. 
of respect (with regard to the way); see below, m. 



5. Finally the accusative is used very variously (as an accus. adverbialis in the 
narrower sense), in order to describe more precisely the manner in which an action or 
state takes place. In English such accusatives are mostly rendered by in, with, as, in 
the form or manner of..., according to, in relation to, with regard to. For more 
convenient classification we may distinguish them as— 

(< a ) Adjectives expressing state, placed after the verb to describe more accurately some 
bodily or other external condition, e.g. Is 20:2 walking HIT} Dili? naked and barefoot, cf. verse 
3, 8:21, Gn 15:2, 33:18 (nbltf), Ju 8:4, Mi 1:8, Ps 107:5 (but in 15:2 man is rather a substantive 
directly dependent on }|' 7 in = he that walketh in uprightness', cf. § 117 r, note); Jb 30:28. After 
an accusative, e.g. Dt 15:18; to specify some mental state, e.g. Gn 37:35 (bax).— Before the 
verb (and then with a certain emphasis), Am 2:16, Jb 1:21, Ec 5:14; Lv 20:20, Jb 19:25, 
27:19,31:26 (unless Ip} be a substantive); Ru 1:21 (nxb? parallel with the adverb apT). In Mi 
2:7 the text is clearly corrupt. 

Those examples are especially instructive in which the adjective expressing a state, 
although referring to several, is nevertheless used in the singular, e.g. Jb 24:10 ubn Dili’ 
naked, i.e. in the condition of one naked, they go about, cf. verse 7 and 12:17. In Is 20:4 the 
singular occurs after a plural object, and in Is 47:5 the masc. after the 2nd sing .fem. 
imperative, which clearly proves that the term expressing the state is not conceived as being 
in apposition, but as an indeclinable adverb. 

( b ) Participles, again either after the verb, Nu 16:27, Jer 2:27, 43:2, Ps 7:3, Jb 24:5, Ct 
2:8, or before it, Gn 49:11, Is 57:19, Ez 36:35, Ps 56:2, 92:14, Pr 20:14; cf. also the 
substantival use of the participles Niph al niXT} in a fearful manner (Ps 139:14) and nix'??} 
in a wonderful manner, Jb 37:5, Dn 8:24. —Also participles in connexion with genitives, as 
•fpnna Gn 3:8 (cf. also HX3 1 K 14:6), are to be regarded as expressing a state and not as being 
in apposition, since in the latter case they would have to take the article.—In 2 S 13:20, 1 K 
7:7 and Hb 2:10 the explicative Waw (equivalent to and that too) is also prefixed to the 
participle. In Ps 69:4 for bira read bim—On 1 K 11:8, 2 K 10:6, 19:2, Hag 1:4, cf. the note 
on § 131 h. 

(c) Substantives 1 in the most varied relations: thus, as describing an external state, e.g. Mi 
2:3 nail ia^n X'b} neither shall ye walk haughtily (as opposed to nin# Is 60:14); Lv 6:9 
(accus. before the verb=as unleavened cakes), Dt 2:9, 4:11, Ju 5:21, Is 57:2, Pr 7:10, Jb 31:26, 
La 1:9; as stating the position of a disease, 1 K 15:23 he was diseased ITTrnx in his feet (2 
Ch 16:12 T’bjn?), analogous to the cases discussed in § 117 11 and § 121 d (d); as describing a 
spiritual, mental, or moral state, e.g. Nu 32:14, Jos 9:2 (nnx n? with one accord, 1 K 22:13; cf. 
Ex 24:3, Zp 3:9), 1 S 15:32, 2 S 23:3, Is 41:3 (unless nibw is adjectival, and the passage is to 
be explained as in «); Jer 31:7, Ho 12:15, 14:5, Ps 56:3, 58:2, 75:3, Pr 31:9, Jb 16:9, La 1:9; 
Lv 19:16, &c., in the expression T?n }|bn to go up and down as a tale-bearer, also np<$ 
unawares, Gn 34:25, Ez 30:9; D’Hf’.a uprightly, Ps 58:2, 75:3 (in both places before the 
verb); as stating the age, e.g. 1 S 2:33 (if the text be right) D’ttbx IJTidP they shall die as men, 
i.e. in the prime of life', cf. 1 S 2:18 (l5?d), Is 65:20, and Gn 15:16; as specifying a number 
more accurately, Dt 4:27, 1 S 13:17, 2 K 5:2, Jer 31:8 [in Jer 13:19 □ 1 »ib# wholly (?) is 
corrupt; read nab# mb} with LXX for "t nbjn]; as stating the consequence of the action, Lv 
15:18, 

The description of the external or internal state may follow, in poetry, in the form of a 
comparison with some well-known class, e.g. Is 21:8 T*lX X?|T] and he cried as a lion', cf. Ps 


1 1 Cf. above, § 100 c, on certain substantives which have completely become 
adverbs; and § 113 h and k on the adverbial use of the infinitive absolute. 



22:14, Is 22:18 (in? like a ball); Is 24:22, Zc 2:8, Ps 11:1 (unless lis? be vocative); 58 9b 
(unless the force of the preceding 3 is carried on, as in Ps 90:4); Ps 144:12, Jb 24:5 (a’KIS, 
before the verb); 41:7 shut up together as with a close seal? 

6, To the expressions describing a state belong finally those nouns which are 
introduced by the comparative particle 3, 3 since the | is to be regarded as originally a 
substantive 1 in the sense of amount, kind {instar), standing in the accusative (so that 3 
is equivalent to as a kind of, after the manner of, according to), while the following 
noun represents a genitive governed by the 3. From this, which is the proper meaning 
of the 3, may be explained its power of representing a great many pregnant relations, 
which in English can only be rendered by the help of prepositions/ Thus the 
comparison may refer to— 

{a) The place, e.g. Is. 5:17 Q7373 after the manner of, i.e. as in their pasture; 23:15 as (it 
is said) in the song of the harlot; 28:21, 29:7 Qibps as in a dream. 

(b) The time, especially in the combination Di’3 after the manner of the day, equivalent to 
as in the day. Is 9:3, Ho 2:5; ’ST? as in the days of..., Is 51:9, Ho 2:17, 9:9, 12:10, Am 9:11; 
cf. moreover, Lv 22:13, Ju 20:39, Is 17:6, Jb 5:14, 29:2, and the expressions ni’3 ai’| as day 
by day=as in the former days, 1 S 18:10; nvcfa nv<£p as at other times, 1 S 3:10, &c.; rut£>3 
nr/3 as in former years, 2 K 17:4; cf. § 123 c. Of a different character is the use of 3 as a 
simple particle of time, e.g. Gn 18:10 rpn ni’3 at dnis time (not about the time), when it lives 
again, i.e. at the end of a year; inn ns?3 to-morrow at this time; cf. Is 23:5, and the frequent 
connexion of 3 with the infinitive construct to express a definite time (in the sense of a 
pluperfect), Gn 12:14, 27:34, Ex 9:29, &c. 

(c) The person, e.g. Gn 34:31 should he deal with our sister as with a harlot? 

(d) The thing, e.g. Is 10:14, Ps 33:7, Jb 28:5 as a fire, i.e. as it were by fire (cf. Is 

1:25 n 33 as with lye); Jb 29:23 T0Q3 as for the rain (they waited for me); Jb 38:14 (as in a 
garment); 38:30 1383 as to stone (the waters are solidified in freezing). 


2 2 It is, as a matter of fact, permissible to speak of the above examples as comparatio 
decurtata, but it must not be assumed that the comparative particle 3, which is 
otherwise regularly prefixed (see s), has actually dropped out. 

3 3 On the use of 3 as a prefix, cf. § 102 c. 

1 'Schwabe (3 nach seinem Wesen und Gebrauch im alttestam. Kanon gewuiirdigt, 
Halle, 1883) contests this explanation (which is defended especially by Fleischer and 
is certainly indisputable). He, with Gesenius and Ewald, places 3 as a preposition on 
the same footing as 3 and 7, and believes it to be probably connected with the stem ps 
as well as with ’3 and 13. The above view of 3 as a substantive of course does not 
imply that the language as we have it is still in every case conscious of the 
substantival meaning.—On 3 in numerical statements, in the sense of about, nearly, 
see the Lexicon. 

2 2 It would be altogether unsuitable here also (see above, note 2 on r) to assume a 
loss of the preposition. Such examples as Is 1:26 (nf ^,733 and 773333), Lv 26:37 
(3933) are to be explained from the fact that here the preposition and substantive had 
already become simply one word before the 3 was prefixed. We find also 733 Is 59:18, 
63:7, Ps 119:14, and 2 Ch 32:19; cf. Driver on 1 S 14:14 (’30,33), where the text is 
wholly corrupt. 



Rem. According to the earlier grammarians, 3 is sometimes used pleonastically, i.e. not to 
indicate a similarity (as in Lv 14:35 as it were, i.e. something like), but simply to introduce 
the predicate ( Kaph veritatis), e.g. Neh 7:2 for he was ng& a faithful man', cf. 1 S 20:3 
5W93, La 1:20 rpcfo. Such a pleonasm is of course out of the question. At the most a Kaph 
veritatis can only be admitted in the sense that the comparison is sometimes introduced by 3 
with a certain emphasis (equivalent to in every respect like)', thus ng& in Neh 7:2 means 
simply of the nature of a faithful man, i.e. as only a faithful man can be; cf. Nu 11:1, Is 1:7, 
13:6, Ho 4:4, 5:10, Ob n , Jb 24:14, 27:7, La 1:20, 2:4; also m?g 3 in such passages as Ps 
105:12 yea, very few', but e.g. in Is 1:9 only just, a very small ... 

£ 119. The Subordination of Nouns to the Verb by means of Prepositions. 

1. In general. As is the case with regard to the looser subordination of nouns to the 
verbal idea (§118), so also their subordination by means of prepositions is used to 
represent the more immediate circumstances (of place, time, cause, purpose, measure, 
association, or separation) under which an action or event is accomplished. In the case 
of most prepositions some idea of a relation of space underlies the construction, 
which then, in a wider sense, is extended to the ideas of time, motive, or other 
relations conceived by the mind. 

On the origin of the prepositions and the original case-relation in which they stand to the 
nouns governed by them, cf. § 101, where a list of the prepositions is given with their original 
meanings. Cf. also § 102 on the prefixes, and § 103 on the union of prepositions with suffixes. 

2. A not unimportant part is played in Hebrew by the compounding of prepositions 
to represent more accurately the relations of place, which either precede or follow the 
action. In the former case "jg, and in the latter (which is not so frequent) occurs 
before other prepositions of place; cf. e.g. Am 7:15 the Lord took me tN' 2 tn ’noNg from 
behind the flock', 2 K 9:18 turn thee ’nON'btf to behind me, i.e, turn thee behind me', 
"□yg, nxg from being with ..., as in French de chez, d’apres quelqu ’un. 1 For further 
examples, see c. 

Rem. 1. We must not regard as combined prepositions in the above sense either those 
substantives which have become prepositions only by their union with prefixes, as ugb before, 
ugg, ]V<£‘7 on account o/(but e.g. ‘Ogbg from before, Gn 4:16, &c., is such a compound); nor 
adverbs, which are also formed by combining words which were originally substantives (also 
used as prepositions) with prepositions, as fing without, nnqSg in the sense of below, 2 byg 


1 1 In other cases French, as well as English and German, can only emphasize one of 
the two combined ideas; thus, such expressions as ilprend le chapeau sur la table, 
German and English er nimmt den Hut vom Tisch, he takes his hat from the table, all 
regard the action from one point of view only; the Hebrew here brings out both 
aspects of it by means of - byg from upon, cf. e.g. Is 6:6. 

2 2 Hence not to be confounded with nn rig from under, in such examples as Pr 
22:27, which is a real compound preposition. In the above-mentioned adverbs also the 
“jg was originally by no means pleonastic; nn ng denotes properly the locality, 
regarded primarily as a place from beneath which something proceeds, and so on. 

This original sense of the - ig, however, has become so much obscured by its regular 
combination with words of place to form independent adverbs, that it is even prefixed 
(evidently only on the analogy of such common adverbs as 'byg, nn ng) in cases 
where it is really inadmissible, owing to the meaning of the adverb, e.g. in ’lybag, 



above (so also in Gn 27:39, 49:25, not from above). These adverbs of place, however, may 
become prepositions by the addition of 1 ?, e.g. 7 fina outside as regards ..., i.e. outside of 
something , in 1 K 21:13 even after a transitive verb of motion; 7 nnclia below as regards ..., 
i.e. under something (cf. 7 nnflSa‘75? until they came under ..., 1 S 7:1 1), 7 7VQ over something, 
&c.; 733 prop, in separation ; "|S 73? in separation from, i.e. apart from, besides. Only rarely 
in such a case is the 3 omitted for the sake of brevity, e.g. Jb 26:5 era nn<fia beneath the 
waters-, Neh 3:28 ('3ya). 

2. Real combinations of prepositions (each retaining its full force) occur— 

{a) With “]a, in inxa, POXE (see above) from behind something; nxa and Di’a from with 
(see above); paa or niraa from between something (with motion in either direction, see e.g. 
Gn 49:10); 1 3? 1 ?a from before (see above); sometimes also Taa Lv 5:8, &c.; "7 57 a from upon, 
i.e. offfrom-, nntSa away from under (see footnote 2 on p. 377). 

(b) With "78, in POX' 1 ?** to behind, niraPX to between; 7 n’373'38 forth between 2 K 11:15; 
3 f7na'7X forth without, i.e. out in front of, Nu 5:3; nncS'7^ down under }—In Jb 5:5 the two 
prepositions of motion are combined in a peculiarly pregnant construction, EPHTpPX (he goes 
thither and takes it) out of the thorns, i.e. he taketh it even out of the thorns, but the text is 
hardly correct. 

3. A general view of the union of certain verbs, or whole classes of verbs, with 
particular prepositions, especially in explanation of certain idioms and pregnant 
expressions. 2 

(a) "78 (’7X) 3 towards, properly an expression of motion or at least direction towards 
something (either in the sense of up to=lV, or into=f\TC x 7$), is used after verbs not only in 
answer to the question whither? but by a specially pregnant construction, in answer to the 
question where? e.g. Jer 41:12 they found him a’37 m<£'38 by the great waters', cf. Dt 16:6, 1 
K 13:20, and a still more remarkable instance in 8:30 □ , <£;t£’n"78 'jpriip aipa"7X. This 
combination of two different ideas, of motion to a place and being or acting in the place (very 
plainly seen in Dt 16:6 but to the place which the Lord thy God shall choose ... shalt thou 


733a without, cf. also such examples as ,l ?3a, Plan, 7J |b, n ; P?3 {there), &c. Since a "ja 
is not usually repeated after 733a, it appears as if 737 a by a transposition of the "|» 
stood for the usual "13 7? 1 ?. In reality, however, the preposition which forms the adverb 
into a preposition is o mi tted here, as in 3ya, nn na without a following ? (see above). 
Properly 73773 has a purely adverbial meaning=ta&e« by itself, like 3 5? a73 n3y a 1 ?!? 
(Syriac men le 'el) above (adv.), as distinguished from 7 7V aa or ?'7ya (Syriac le 'el 
men), over, upon something. —Also " 173 1 ? from ... onward is not for but the 
serves merely (just like the Latin usqus in usque a, usque ad, usqus ex) to indicate 
he starting-point, as an exact terminus a quo (of place or time). 

1 S 21:5 nn rr’7tf by a pregnant construction is virtually dependent on the 
idea of coming into, contained in the preceding "fX. 

2 2 A summary of all the relations and senses in which a preposition may be used, 
belongs not to the Grammar but to the Lexicon. 

3 3 Cf. Mitchell, ‘The proposition el, ’ in the Journal of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, 1888, p. 143 ff., and especially A. Noordtzij, Het 
hebreeuwsche voorzetsel bx, Leiden, 1896, a thorough examination of its uses, and 
especially of the relation between '7X and '757. 


expressly t 
1 1 Also in 



bring thine offering and there shalt thou sacrifice, &c.), is the same as the Greek use of ei<g, £q 
for £v, the Latin inpotestatem, in amicitiam ditionemque esse, manere (Cic. Verr. 5, 38; Div. 
2, 14, &c.); cf. also the common German expressions zu Hause, zu Leipzig sein, zu Bette 
liegen, &c. 

( b ) 3 .' Underlying the very various uses of this preposition is either the idea of being or 
moving within some definite region, or some sphere of space or time (with the infinitive, a 
simultaneous action, &c.), or else the idea of fastening on something, close connexion with 
something (also in a metaphorical sense, following some kind of pattern, e.g. the advice or 
command of some one 'S 1373, 'S 033 3, or i n a comparison, as in Gn 1:26 ^cfrlQ73 in 

our image, after our likeness ; cf. 1:27,5:1,3), or finally the idea of relying or depending upon 
..., or even of merely striking or touching something. 

Thus the use of 3 is explained— 

(1) In the sense of among (in the dom a in of), e.g. Mi 7:2 ])<& CHNS 7®’ there is none 

upright among men; in the sense of consisting of in specifying the constituents of a collective 
idea, e.g. Gn 7:21 and all flesh died ... in (=consisting of) fowl, &c. 8:17, 9:10, Ho 4:3. Also 
after ideas of appearing, manifesting oneself, representing, being, in the sense of as, in the 
capacity of (prop, in the sphere, after the manner of, see above), consisting of..., tanquam, 
the 3 essentiae of the earlier grammarians, corresponding to the Greek £v, the Latin in, 2 and 
the French en, e.g. Ex 6:3 I appeared unto Abraham ... 1 7 ® bN 3 as El Shaddai; Jb 23:13 WH) 
7n83 but he is (manifests himself as) one, i.e. he remains always the same; Dt 26:5, 28:62 ’£193 
1333 in the condition of being few, cf. 10:22 to the number of seventy; Is 40:10, Ps 39:7. —Cf. 
also such examples as Ex 18:4 (Ps 35:2, 146:5) ’7T33 as my help; Dt 26:14 being unclean; Is 
28:16 in Sion (i.e. I make Sion a foundation); Ez 20:41 as a sweet savour; Pr 3:26, perhaps 
also Ex 3:2 in (i.e. as) a flame offire; Is 66:15 with (i.e. like) fire; Ps 31:22, 37:20 (102 4 ). For 
the origin of all these forms of expression Ps 54:6 is especially instructive, since ’39 [03 18 

’®93 is not meant to refer to the Lord as belonging to the Q’Sah, but only to ascribe to him a 
similar character, i.e. the Lord is one who upholds my soul; so also Ps 99:6, 118:7, Ju 11:35 
[the plur. as in § 124 g-i]. 3 — Cf. Gesenius, Thes. Linguae Hebr., i. 174 fi, and Delitzsch on Ps 
35:2. 

(2) To introduce the object after transitive verbs, which denote touching, striking, 
reaching to (thus to some extent a fastening on, see above) something, in English sometimes 
rendered by at, on, &c., and in German generally by compounds with an, e.g. anfassen= 3 TON, 
anriihren= 3 333, &c. To the same category belongs also the construction of verbs denoting 
authority ( 779 , 7®9, ®M, 073 , the last prop, to tread on ...) with 3 , inasmuch as the exercise of 
the authority is regarded as a laying hold of the person ruled; so also, the introduction of the 
object by 3 after certain verba dicendi, or when the mental action is to be represented as 
extending to some one or something: e.g. 3 N7j? to call on some one, 3 3399 iurareper 
aliquem, 3 7N® to enquire of some one. Again; 3 0 N 0 to look upon, 3 39® to hearken to (but cf. 
also m), generally with the secondary idea of participation, or of the pleasure with which one 
sees or hears anything, especially pleasure at the misfortunes of others, hence 3 nxi to see his 


1 1 Cf. Wandel, Departiculae Hebr. 3 indole, vi, usu, Jena, 1875. 

2 2 e.g. res in praeda captae, i.e. things taken as spoil; see Naagelsbach, Lat. Stilistik, 
§ 123:4. On the Hebrew 3 essentiae, see Hauschild in the Festschrift zur Einweihung 
des Goethegymn. Frankf. a. M. 1897, p. 163. 

3 3 Other instances formerly cited here (Is 26:4, Ps 55:19, where 3 is used before the 
subject) as well as Ps 68:5 in® Pi ’3 Jah is his name, are textually very uncertain. Cf. 
Cheyne, SBOT. Isaiah, p. 173, on Is 26:4. 



desire on any one or anything ; cf. however, Gn 21:16 let me not look upon the death of the 
child ; 1 S 6:19 because they had looked [irreverently] at the ark of the Lord. 

Closely related to this is the use of |: 

(3) To introduce the person or thing, which is the object of a mental act, e.g. | pax ,3 to 
trust in (to cleave trustingly to) somebody or something; 11TC3 to have confidence in ...; naitf 
3 to rejoice in or at something, &c.; 3 137 to speak of (about) some one or something, Dt 6:7, 

1 S 19:3 f., &c. 

(4) The idea of an action as extending to something, with at the same time the secondary 
idea of participation in something, underlies finally the partitive use of 3 , e.g. 3 73K to share 
in eating something, Ex 12:43 ffi, Lv 22:11; also simply to eat, to taste of something, Ju 
13:16, Jb 21:25; so also 3 an 7 to eat of and 3 nniP 1 to drink of something, Pr 9:5; | S?aiP to 
hear a whisper of something, Jb 26:14; 3 X^a they found remaining of her only ..., 2 K 9:35; 

3 X'3a to bear a share of something, Nu 11:17, Ez 18:20, Jb 7:13. Cf. also 3 pin to give a share 
of something, Jb 39:17; 3 m3 to do building to, Neh 4:4. 

(5) With the idea of touching, striking against anything is naturally connected that of 
proximity and vicinity near, and further that of association with something; cf. Gn 9:4 1^953 
with the life thereof, 15:14, 32:11 , 1 ?p33 with my staff. Sometimes 3 combined with a verb of 
motion (to come with something), expresses the idea of bringing, e.g. Ju 15:1 Samson visited 
his wife with a kid, i.e. he brought her a kid; Dt 23:5, Ps 66:13, 1 Ch 15:19 ffi, 16:6. 

( 6 ) From the idea of connexion with something, being accompanied by something (see n), 

is developed, finally, the instrumental use of 3 , which represents the means or instrument (or 
even the personal agent), as something with which one has associated himself in order to 
perform an action; cf. Mi 4:14 they smite with the rod; Is 10:24; Ps 18:30 33 by thee 

(so also 44:6, parallel with 39 ^ 3 ); Is 10:34, Elo 1:7, 12:14; cf. also 3 733 to labour by means of 
some one, i.e. to cause him to labour at it, Ex 1:14, &c. On 3 with the passive to introduce the 
means or the author, see § 121 f. 

A variety of the 3 instrumenti is 3 pretii (the price being considered as the means of 
acquiring a thing), cf. Gn 23:9, 29:18 (' 1 D 33 ); 30:16, 33:19, 34:15 (nx'T3 on this condition); 
37:28; also, in a wider sense, Gn 18:28 3 for the sake of; 1 S 3:13. 

Rem. The use of 3 instrumenti to introduce the object is peculiar in such expressions as Ps 
44:20 and thou coveredst over us n]dl33 with the shadow of death; Jb 16:10 n3’93 ’73 113,? 
they have opened wide their mouth against me (prop, have made an opening with their 
mouth); cp. Ps 22:8, Ex 7:20 he lifted up ntpaa the rod; Lv 16:4 771 and 353 followed by 3 ; Jos 
8:18, La 1:17. Analogous to some English expressions we find both to gnash the teeth, Ps 
35:16, and to gnash with the teeth, Jb 16:9; to winkthe eye, Pr 10:10, and to winkwith the eye, 
Pr 6:13; shake the head, Ps 22:8, and to shake with the head, Jer 18:16, Jb 16:4. —In all these 
instances the verb (intransitive) construed with 3 has a greater independence, and 
consequently more emphasis than the verb construed with a direct accusative; the latter 
conveys a sort of necessary specification of the action, while the noun introduced by 3 is used 
rather as a merely adverbial complement. An instructive example of this is 'lip irn vocem 


1 1 To be distinguished from 3 7\Tffi=to drink from (a cup, &c., Gn 44:5, Am 6 : 6 ), as in 
Arabic and Aramaic (Dn 5:2). Cf. also £v Troup 1013 (Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 4), £v 
Xpuodbpact tiivsiv (3 Ezr 3:6), venenum in auro bibitur, Seneca, Thyestes 453, and the 
French boire dans une tasse. 



emittere, to utter a voice, also to thunder, while in i7ip| jfg Ps 46:7 (68 34 , Jer 12:8), in] has an 
independent sense = he thundered with his voice (i.e. mightily). 

(c) V to, a very general expression of direction towards anything, is used to represent the 
most varied relations of an action or state with regard to a person or thing. On the use of'? as 
a periphrasis for the genetivus poseessoris or auctoris (the idea of belonging to), see § 129; on 
7 with the passive, to introduce the author or the cause, see § 121 f; on 7 in a purely local 
sense (e.g. 7$, $>7 at thy right hand, prop, towards thy right hand), or temporal (e.g. npqf? at 
evening, &c.) or distributive, see the Lexicon 

The following uses of 1 ? properly belong to the government of the verb: 

(1) As a nota dativi 2 to introduce the remoter object; also 

(2) To introduce the dativus commodi. This dativus commodi (or incommodi, e.g. Ez 

37:1 1) is used—especially in colloquial language and in later style—in the form of a pronoun 
with 7, as an apparently pleonastic dativus ethicus, with many verbs, in order to give 
emphasis to the significance of the occurrence in question for a particular subject. In this 
construction the person of the pronoun must always agree with that of the verbal form. 3 By far 
the most frequent use of this 7 is with the pronoun of the 2nd person after imperatives, e.g. 

717"77 go, got thee away, Gn 12:1, 22:2, Dt 2:13 (also in the feminine, Ct 2:10, 13); 77 HM turn 
thee aside, 2 S 2:21; 037 IVt? take your journey, Dt 1 :7; 0$? T73V pass ye over; 777173 flee (to 
save thyself), Gn 27:43; l'?"’ 1 ?]? get thee up. Is 40:9; op 1 ? 139 turn you, Dt 1:40; 037 laittf return 
ye, Dt 5:27; 77 ’Sltj? rise up, Ct 2:10; 037 13$ abide ye, Gn 22:5; 77 770 forbear thee, 2 Ch 
35:21 (in the plural, Is 2:22); np7 13 (Stakeyou, Dt 1:13, Jos 18:4, Ju 20:7, 2 S 16:20, and so 
almost regularly 77 7£)d$n (see above, § 51 n) cave tibi! and 037 l7ip, T i7n take heed to 
yourselves; 77 nap be thou like, Ct 2:17 (cf. verse 9), 8:14, is remarkable; after a perfect 
consecutive, 1 K 17:3, 1 S 22:5; after an imperfect consecutive, e.g. Is 36:9 77 nppni and 
puttest thy trust. —In the 3rd person, e.g. n7 3$<fi] and sat her down, Gn 21:16, cf. 22:5, Ex 
18:27, Ps 120:6, 123:4, Jb 6:19; even after a participle, Ho 8:9.— In the 1st person plural, Ez 
37:11. 

(3) To introduce the result after verbs of making, forming, changing, appointing to 
something, esteeming as something; in short, in all those cases in which, according to § 117 
ii, a second accusative may also be used. 

(4) In loose connexion with some verbal idea in the sense of in reference to, with regard 
to ... (§ 143 e); so after a verbum dicendi, Gn 20:13; 1 K 10:23, cf. Is 36:9; even before the 
verb, Jer 9:2.— To the same class belongs also the Lamedh inscriptionis (untranslatable in 
English, and hardly more than a mere quotation-mark) which introduces the exact wording of 
an inscription or title; thus Is 8:1 write upon it... (the words) '131 77$ inn (cf. verse 3, where 
the 7 naturally is not used); Ez 37:16. 


1 1 Cf. Giesebrecht, Die hebr. Prapos. Lamed, Halle, 1876. 

2 2 Just as in the Romance languages the Latin preposition ad (Italian a, before vowels 
ad>, French a, Spanish a) and in English to are used as a periphrasis for the dative.— 
On the introduction of the nearer object by 7, cf. § 117 n. 

3 3 Such expressions as the analogous English he plucked me ope his doublet, but me 
no buts, and the like, are accordingly inad mi ssible in Hebrew. 



(d) in, originally (according to § 101 a) separation, 1 represents both the idea of distance, 
separation or remoteness from something, and that of motion away from something, hence 
also descent, origin from a place, Am 1:1. 

(1) From the idea of separation is naturally derived on the one hand the sense of {taken) 
from among ...,e numero , e.g. Gn 3:1 subtil as none other of the beasts, &c.; cf. 3:14, Dt 
33:24, 1 S 15:33, Ju 5:24 (so especially after the idea of choosing out of a larger class, 1 S 
2:28; cf. Ex 19:5, &c.), and on the other hand, the sense of without (separated, free from ...), 
e.g. Is 22:3 n<$< n$<i?a without the bow (i.e. without one needing to bend a bow against them) 
they were made prisoners', cf. Jer 48:45 n'sn without strength'. Ho 6:6, as the first half-verse 
shows, not more than burnt offerings (as R. V.), but and not burnt offerings'. Mi 3:6, Ps 52:5, 
Jb 11:15, 19:26, 21:9, also such examples as Nu 15:24 far from the eyes, i.e. unobserved by 
the congregation; Pr 20:3. 

Here also belongs the use of "|n after the ideas of restraining, withholding from, refusing 
to any one, frequently in pregnant expressions, which we can render only by complete final or 
consecutive clauses, e.g. 1 S 15:23 he hath rejected thee I'ptfa away from (being) king, instead 
of'a rii’n,? (as inverse 26), that thou be no longer king', cf. 1 K 15:13, Is 17:1 so that it 
is no longer a city', Jer 17:16, Jb 28:11 he bindeth the streams ’aaa that they trickle not', Gn 
16:2, 23:6 7'3i?a that thou shouldst not bury thy dead', Is 24:10. 

The la has a still more pregnant force in those examples in which the idea of precluding 
from anything is only indirectly contained in the preceding verb, e.g. Gn 27:1 his eyes were 
dim n'N7,a away from seeing, i.e. so that he could not see'. Is 7:8 Ephraim shall be broken in 
pieces m?a that it be not a people (just as in Is 23:1, Jer 48:2, 42, Ps 83:5); Lv 26:13, Is 5:6, 

49:15, 54:9, Ezr 2:62 (for other pregnant constructions with ]a see below, ff) 3 ; on ’bpa and 
pxa without, cf. § 152 y. 


1 1 Cf. O. Molin, Om prepositionen min i Bibelhebreisken, Upsala, 1893, and 
especially N. Zerweck, Die hebr. Praep. min, Leipzig, 1893, who, instead of the 
partitive meaning (formerly accepted by us also), more correctly takes ‘separation’ as 
the starting-point of its various uses. 

2 2 All the partitive uses of )a also come most naturally under this idea of separation 

out of a larger class. Thus jp is used in the sense of some, something, and even one, in 
such expressions as and he slew ... also 7NT7T ( divers) of the princes of Israel, 

2 Ch 21:4; "bsa Lv 4:2; 1 K 18:5; "I9H QTO some of the blood of the bullock, Ex 29:12, 
&c.; Jb 27:6 my heart doth not reproach me ’a’Q for any, i.e. for one, of my days', 

38:12 7 M one of thy days, i.e. ever in thy life (this explanation is confirmed by 1 K 
1:6; cf. also 1 S 14:45, 25:28). In this way also, the frequently misunderstood Hebrew 
(and Arabic) idiom is to be explained, by which ip before ini*, nnx is equivalent to 
ullus\ e.g. Lv 4:2 and shall do nfa rinx.a any one of these things', 5:13, Dt 15:7, Ez 
18:10; so before a nomen unitatis (see § 1221), 1 S 14:45 (2 S 14:11, 1 K 1:52) 
it7X'7 rnsAtz/ft not one hair of his head. — "l?p is used in the sense of the Arabic min el- 
beydn or explicative min (often to be simply translated by namely), e.g. in Gn 7:22 of 
all that was, i.e. so far as it was, probably also Gn 6:2 ( =whomsoever they chose). 

3 3 On the use of to express the comparative, which likewise depends on the idea of 
distance from ..., cf. below, § 133 a; on as expressing the distance of time from a 
fixed limit, in the sense of after, e.g. Ps 73:20 f’ipntt after awaking (cf. £^, dpioxoi), ab 
itinere), or after the lapse of..., e.g. Gn 38:24, Ho 6:2, and very frequently fjpa from 
the end of, i.e. after the lapse of..., see the Lexicon; also for the use of IP to represent 
resting beside anything, like the Latin prope abesse ab ... 



(2) On the sense of motion away from anything depends the use of la after such ideas as 
to take away from, to beware, to be afraid of, to flee, to escape, to hide oneselffrom (cf. 
KaXwtTG) CUto, custodire ab), sometimes again in pregnant expressions, e.g. Is 33:15. On the 
idea of starting from anything depends finally the very frequent causative use of on 
account of, in consequence of (cf. our that comes from ...), prae, e.g. 37a for multitude, 1 K 
8:5. 


(e) "by. 1 The two original local meanings of this preposition are upon (Em) 2 and over 
(UJtep, super). 

(1) From the original meaning upon is explained the use of "by after ideas of 
commanding, commissioning ("by 7pf), &c., inasmuch as the command, obligation, &c., is 
laid upon the object. The construction is self-evident in the case of to lie, rest, lean, rely, 
press upon something; cf. also, for the last, such examples as Is 1:14, Jb 7:20, 23:2, and 
especially 2 S 18:11 ’by] prop, upon me would it have been, it would have been incumbent 
upon me, &c. 

(2) From the original meaning over is explained the use of "by after ideas of covering, 
protecting, guarding "by 1103, "by "|3J; also the combinations "by Dp"! to have compassion upon 
..., "by cnn, "by ban to spare some one, arise from the idea of a compassionate or protective 
bending over something. Cf. also "by an’ 1 ?} Ju 9:17 = to fight for some one, i.e. in his defence. 

(3) Moreover "by is used after verbs of standing and going, to express a towering over 
some one or something, sometimes in phrases, in which the original local idea has altogether 
fallen into the background, and which are therefore to be rendered in English by means of 
other prepositions {by, with, before, near), e.g. Gn41:l, &c ., Pharaoh ... stood ■fNjrrby by 
the Nile (above the water level; cf. Ps 1 :3), and so especially "by nay in the pregnant sense to 
stand serving before some one (prop, over one who sits or reclines at table) Zc 4:14 (cf. Is 
6:2, where b byofa is used for "by); "by 32Tfln to present oneself by command before some one, 
Jb 1:6, &c. Cf. also T"by, ’T’by (Jb 1:14) near, at (on) the side of some one or something. 

(4) From the original meaning above (not, as formerly, explained, on to something, at 
something) there arise finally all the various constructions with "by in the sense of towards, 
against. The original idea (which in many of these constructions has become wholly 
unrecognizable) starts from the view that the assailant endeavours to take up his position over 
the person attacked, so as to reach him from above, or to over power him; cf. especially mp 
"by to rise up over, i.e. against some one, then with a transference of thought applied to any 
kind of hostile approach, "by nnb? to fight against..., "by rnn to encamp againt..., ‘by qog.j to 
be gathered together, to assemble against (Mi 4:11 ; cf. Ps 2:2), &c.; even after verbs which 
express a mental action, e.g. "by nyy 3ibn to imagine evil against any one, &c. 

4 , Sometimes a preposition appears to be under the immediate government of a 
verb, which, by its meaning, excludes such a union. In reality the preposition is 


1 1 Cf. Budie, Die hebr. Prapos. Al (by), Halle, 1882. 

2 2 Since the placing upon anything is an addition to it, "by also implies in addition to 
something, cf. Gn 28:9 (31 50 ); 30:40, 32:12 (probably a proverbial saying=mo/7zer and 
children)-, Dt 22:6. Also by notwithstanding is no doubt properly in addition to, e.g. Jb 
10:7 although thou knowest, prop, in addition to thy knowing .—From the original 
meaning upon is also derived that of on account of (prop, upon the ground of) and in 
agreement with, according to, since the pattern is regarded as the foundation upon 
which a thing stands or rests. 



dependent on a verb (generally a verb of motion), which, for the sake of brevity, is not 
expressed, but in sense is contained in what is apparently the governing verb. 

Various examples of this constructio praegnans have been already noticed above in x and 
y under -p; for "|a cf. also Ps 22:22 UOSuS Q’a7 and thou hast answered and saved me 
from the horns of the wild oxen (in Is 38:17, which Delitzsch translates by thou hast loved and 
delivered my soul from the pit, read 73<if>n with the LXX); Gn 25:23, 2 S 18:19, Jb 28:12; cf. 
also ‘13 HJT Ps 73:27 to go a whoring from any one i.e. to be unfaithful to him', “l? 3KH Ps 
18:22 = to depart wickedly from God; "l? tthn Ps 28:1 to be silent from one (to turn away in 
silence); cf. Jb 13 13 [; so with 757S Jb 30:17, 30]. 

Pregnant constructions with ’70N: Nu 14:24 equivalent to ’giqx rpcf? kpa’l and he made 
full to walk i.e. walked fully after me; in 1 S 13:7 read with the LXX I’Ppxa VTj.p they 
trembled, i.e. went trembling away from him; with ‘7$ Gn 43:33 "78 nan to turn in 
astonishment to some one (cf. Is 13:8); UH7 Is 11:10, &c., to turn inquiringly to some one; 
"7$ ^70,3 Is 41:1 to turn in silence to some one; ”7$ 77n Gn 42:28 to turn trembling to some 
one (cf. nK7i?7 777 to come trembling to meet, 1 S 21:2 [also with fnn, na® and other 
verbs, Ju 14:5, 15:14, 19:3; see Lexicon]); cf. further Jer 41:7, Ps 7:7, 2 Ch 32:1; with 3 Ps 
55:19 he hath redeemed and hath put my soul in peace, exactly like Ps 118:5; with ’7 Ps 74:7 
they have profaned and cast... even to the ground; cf. 89:40. 

5. In poetic parallelism the governing power of a preposition is sometimes 

extended to the corresponding substantive of the second member; 1 e.g. 3 Is 40:19, 
48:14 he shall perform his pleasure 7333 on Babylon, and his arm shall be trptra (for 
□’7^33) on the Chaldaeans; Jb 15:3; 7 Is 28:6, 42:22 (but probably 7 has fallen out 
after another 7), Ez 39:4, Jb 34:10 (perhaps also Gn 45:8; 713a may, however, be taken 
here as a second accusative according to § 117 ii); ^(S 1 ? Is 48:9; "|» Is 58:13, Ps 141:9 
(unless is to be read); "73 Is 15:8; nndi Is 61:7. 

6. Adverbs which have acquired a substantival value are sometimes governed by 
prepositions, e.g. nan'78 in vain, Ez 6:10; ]3 -, 7pX after this; ]33 (Ec 8:10, Est 4:16) 
then, on this condition; 137 and 13'73 therefore; ]3"73 hitherto. 

§ 120, Verbal Ideas under the Government of a Verb. Go-ordination of 
Complementary Verbal Ideas. 

1. When a relative verb (incomplete in itself) receives its necessary complement 
in the form of a verbal idea, the latter is, as a rule, subordinated in the infinitive 
construct (with or without 7), less frequently in the infinitive absolute, in a few 
instances in the form of a participle (or verbal adjective), or finally in the imperfect 
without the copula. In these combinations the principal idea is very frequently 
represented by the subordinate member of the sentence, whilst the governing verb 
rather contains a mere definition of the manner of the action; cf. d and g below, and § 
114 n, note 2. 

{a) On the subordination of an infinitive construct as an accusative of the object, and as 
the complement of relative verbal ideas, see above, § 114 c, and the numerous examples 


1 1 Similarly the force of a negative is sometimes extended to the parallel member; 
see § 152 z. 



given in § 114 m; on the infin itive absolute as object, see § 113 d. —The complement in the 
form of a participle (as in Greek, and also frequently in Syriac) occurs in Is 33:1 77TO TOTT? 
(cf. for the form, § 67 v) when thou hast ceased as a spoiler , i.e. to spoil; Jer 22:30 ... rf??’ N'7 

he shall never prosper, sitting, i.e. so as to sit, &c.; Jon 1:6 what meanest thou, sleeping? 
i.e. that thou sleepest; 1 by a verbal adjective, 1 S 3:2 now his eyes Din? iVdn had begun being 
dim, i.e. to wax dim (unless we read nin^nin? 1 ?, cf. § 114 m); by a substantive, Gn 9:20 and 
Noah began to be an husbandman (omitting the article before nais). 

(b) Examples of the subordination of the complementary verbal idea in the imperfect 2 (in 
English usually rendered by to, in order to or that) are—(1) with both verbs in the same 
person: after the perfect, Is 42:21 TO} 1 ... f?n n'jH’ it pleased the Lord ... to magnify, &c.; Jb 
30:28, 32:22 n|3N TOCf n't I know not to give flattering titles', after a perfect consecutive, 1 S 
20:19 (where for TIP) we should read with the LXX 7j?|p); after an imperfect, Ps 88:11, 

102:14, Jb 19:3, 24:14; after an imperf. consec., Jb 16:8; after a participle, Is 5:11a. —(2) with 
a difference in the persons: after a perfect, Lv 9:6 this is the thing TOiTO iron? rnTOTON which 
the Lord commanded (that) ye should do; a negative imperfect follows TO in La 1:10; after 
the imperfect, Is 47:1 ( 5 ) TTONpj? 1 TO ’S’dfin N" 1 ? ’3 for thou shalt no more continue (that) they 
call thee, i.e. thou shalt no longer be called, &c.; Ho 1:6 niTON 7iV rppiN N’7 1 will no longer 
continue (and) have mercy, i.e. I will no more have mercy; Is 52:1, Pr 23:35.—Nu 22:6 
peradventure I shall prevail (that) we may smite thorn, and (that) I may drive them out of the 
land (TON may, however, be a scribal error for TO], due to the preceding TON, and in that case 
the example would belong to No. 1); after a participle, 2 S 21:4.— A perfect is possibly 
subordinated in La 1:10; but the explanation of as a relative clause is preferable. 

2. Instead of subordination (as in the cases mentioned in a-c), the co-ordination of 
the complementary verbal idea in the finite verb (cf. above, c) frequently occurs, 
either— 

(a) With the second verb co-ordinated in a form exactly corresponding to the first 
(but see below, e) by means of) (l, l). 1 As a rule, here also (see above, a) t 
idea is introduced only by the second verb, while the first (especially 3TO, 
contains the definition of the manner of the action, e.g. Gn 26:18 7'9!TO tTOcfi and he 
returned and digged, i.e. he digged again; 2 K 1:11, 13; in the perfect consecutive, Is 
6:13; with T’pin, e.g. Gn 25:1 and Abraham added and took a wife, i.e. again took a 
wife; Gn 38:5 and frequently; with V’Nin in the jussive, Jb 6:9; in the imperative (cf. § 

110 h), Ju 1 6 NTONin f 1 ?) be content, I pray thee, and tarry all night (cf. the English he 
was persuaded and remained, for to remain ); 2 S 7:29; with 7np Gn 24:18, 20, &c.; 
with Tan Ct2:3. 


he principal 
Her, Tpin) 


1 1 In t3,]p TO' 1 1 S 16:16, which appears to be a case of this kind, two different 
readings are combined, TO? TO' 1 and the simple l^p. 

2 2 This kind of subordination is frequent in Arabic and in Syriac (cf. e.g. the Peshitta, 
Luke 18:13); as a rule, however, a conjunction (corresponding to our that) is inserted. 
Cf. moreover, the Latin quid vis faciam? Terence; volo hoc oratori contingat, Cicero, 
Brut. 84; and our I would it were; I thought he would go. 

1 1 Cf. the English colloquial expression I will try and do it. 

2 2 Of a different kind are the cases in which qp) with a negative is co-ordinated with a 
verb to emphasize the non-recurrence of the action; cf. Nu 11:25 they prophesied and 
added not, sc. to prophesy, i.e. but they did so no more; Dt 5:19, Jb 27:19 (reading 
TON' 1 N'b)). 



Rem. 1. Instead of an exact agreement between co-ordinate verbal forms, other 
combinations sometimes occur, viz. imperfect and perfect consecutive (cf. § 112 d), e.g. Dt 
31:12 that they n'lH’TiS IX, 1 ];] HD 1 ?? may learn, and fear the Lord, i.e. to fear the Lord', Is 1:19, 
Ho 2:11, Est 8:6, Dn 9:25b; perfect and imperfect, Jb 23:3 (O that I knew how I might find 
him)-, perfect and imperfect consecutive, Jos 7:7, Ec 4:1, 7; jussive and imperative, Jb 17:10; 
cf., finally, Gn 47:6 D3 _ P’j nych'DN] and if thou knowest and there are among them, &c., i.e. 
that there are among them. 

2. Special mention must be made of the instances in which the natural 
complement of the first verb is suppressed, or is added immediately after in the form 
of an historical statement, e.g. Gn 42:25 then Joseph commanded and they filled 3 
(prop, that they should fill, and they filled ...; cf. the full form of expression in Gn 
50:2); a further command is then added by means of and the infinitive; Ex 36:6; 
another instance of the same kind is Gn 30:27 1 have divined and the Lord hath 
blessed me, &c., i.e. that the Lord hath blessed me for thy sake. 

(b) With the second verb (which, according to the above, represents the principal 
idea) attached without the copula 4 in the same mood, &c. In this construction (cf. § 

110 h) the imperatives mp (nsntjf, piqf, &c.) and "f? (rp 1 ?, P7, &c.) are exceedingly 
common with the sense of interjections, before verbs which express a movement or 
other action, e.g. pl^nrin Clip arise, walk, Gn 13:17, 19:15, 27:43; in the plural, Gn 
19:14; Ex 19:24 Tr'ti go, get thee down ; 1 S 3:9; with a following cohortative, 1 S 
9:10 ngp rp 1 ? come, let us go; Gn 31:44 and frequently.—Also with mtP (a periphrasis 
for again) in the perfect, Zc 8:15; in the imperfect, Mi 7:19, Ps 7:13, 59:7, 71:20; in 
the jussive, Jb 10:16; in the cohortative, Gn 30:31; in the imperative, Jos 5:2, 1 S 3:5 
lie down again ; fr’Nin (sometimes to express the idea of willingly or gladly) in the 
perfect, Dt 1:5, Ho 5:11; in the imperative, Jb 6:28; r\3.~f]=much, 1 S 2:3 nrp pprrbk 
nn'nj do not multiply and talk, i.e. talk not so much arrogancy; in the imperative, Ps 
51:4; bnn, Dt 2:24 P7 bnn begin, possess; Vt, La 4:14 WP I’pT N'bp, without men’s 
being able to touch, &c.; ~\Tfy=quickly, in the perfect, Ps 106:13; in the imperative, Gn 
19:22, Ju 9:48, Est 6:10.—Other examples are: Ho 9:9 p^fi=deeply, radically; Zp 
3:7 appn=ear/v (even in the participle, Ho 6:4, 13:3); Is 29:4 b?P=/ow, cf. Jer 13:18; 
Jos 3:16 nm=wholly; Ps 112:9 "ip= plentifully. 

Rem. This co-ordination without the copula belongs (as being more vigorous and bolder) 
rather to poetic or otherwise elevated style (cf. e.g. Is 52:1, Ho 1:6, 9:9 with Gn 25:1, &c.). 
Asyndeton, however, is not wanting even in prose; besides the above examples (especially the 
imperatives of Dp and “t’pn Gn 30:31, Dt 1:5, 2:24, Jos 3:16, 1 S 3:5) cf. also Neh 3:20, 1 Ch 
13:2. For special reasons the verb representing the principal idea may even come first; thus Is 
53:11 nip? he shall see, he shall be satisfied (sc. with the sight), for the satisfaction does 
not come until after the enjoyment of the sight; Jer 4:5 Itpa cry, fill, i.e. cry with a full 

(loud) voice. 


§ 121. Construction of Passive Verbs. 

Blake, ‘The internal passive in Semitic,’ JAOS xxii. 


3 3 Cf. the analogous examples in Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., §102. 

4 4 To be distinguished, of course, from the cases in which two equally important and 
independent verbs are used together without the copula in vigorous poetic imagery, 
e.g. Ex 15:9, Jb 29:8, &c. 



1. Verbs which in the active take one accusative (either of the proper object, or of 
the internal object, or of some other nearer definition; cf. § 117 a, p, u) may in the 
passive, according to our mode of expression, be construed personally, the object of 
the active sentence now becoming the subject, e.g. Gn 35:19 7rn and 
Rachel died, and was buried, &c. The passive, however, is also used impersonally (in 
the 3rd sing, masc.), either absolutely, as Dt 21:3£, Is 16:10, Ez 16:34 (with a dative 
added, 2 S 17:16, Is 53:5, La 5:5), or, more frequently, with the object of the active 
construction still subordinated in the accusative, 1 e.g. Gn 27:42 WV 'HhTnst Hi??? 1 ? 7371 
and there were told (i.e. one told) to Rebekah the words of Esau', 2S21:11, IK 
18:13. 

Other examples are: after Niph., Gn4:18 TTyng yip ,7 7717 and unto Enoch was born 
Irad (cf. Nu 26:60, and after an infinitive, Gn 21:5); Gn 17:5, 21:8 (after an infinitive); 29:27 
(unless rum] is 1st plur. cohortative); Ex 21:28, 25:28, Lv 6:13, Nu 7:10 (after an infinitive); 
26:55 (cf. verse 53); Dt 20:8 (where, however, for oa’ the Hiph. oa? should be read, according 
to 1:28); Jos 7:15, Is 16:10; with the object preceding, Ex 13:7, Lv 2:8, 19:20, Nu 16:29, Dan 
9 241 — Also after Pu al, Jer 50:20; before Pu al, Is 14:3 (7#8 equivalent to the internal 
object TV] y$=which they have caused to be served by thee)', Jb 22:9; according to the 
Masoretic text also Gn 46:22, where, however, the Samaritan and LXX read rfr?,’ for 77’; the 
Samaritan in Gn 35:26 and 46:27 also reads vf?.’, and this (or 77 ’) should certainly be read 
instead of n 1 ?’in 2 S 21:22.— After Hoph., Ex 10:8, 27:7, Lv 10:18, 16:27, Nu 32:5, 1 K 2:21, 
Pr 16:33, Jb 30:15; after the infinitive Hoph., Gn 40:20, Ez 16:4 f., 27:7; before Hoph., Is 
17:1, 21:2, Ho 10:6, Zc 13:6; after the infinitive Hothpa el, Lv 13:55 f. 

2. Verbs which in the active take two accusatives (§117 cc) retain in the passive 

construction at least one accusative, namely that of the second or remoter object, 
whilst the nearer object now becomes the subject. Thus, corresponding to 7J<£"iK "i#8 
which I will show thee (Gn 12:1) the passive is 787? H7N 7W8 (Ex 25:40) which thou 
hast been shown, i.e. which has been shown to thee; cf. Ex 26:30 (but in Lv 13:49 
with an accusative of the person); Jb 7:3. In Ps 22:16 ’giip 1 ?? i?37? depends on an 
assumed transitive p”37n governing two accusatives (= my tongue is made to cleave to 
my jaws); also in Is 1:20, 175K7 ye shall be devoured with the sword, 3?0 is not an 

accus. instrumenti, but most probably an accusative of the object retained from the 
active construction. 2 


1 1 When this is not recognizable either by the nota accusativi, or by its disagreement 
with the passive form in gender, number, and person, it naturally cannot be 
determined whether the construction is really impersonal. The construction itself can 
only be explained by supposing that while using the passive form the speaker at the 
same time thinks of some author or authors of the action in question, just as on the 
theory of the Arab grammarians a concealed agent is included in every passive. This 
accounts for the possibility (cf. § 144 g) of using the active without a specified subject 
as a periphrasis for the passive. 

1 1 In 2 K 18:30 173’ is to be read or - ri8 is to be omitted, as in the parallel passage Is 
36:15. 

2 2 In the active, the sentence would be I will cause the sword to devour you; by the 
rule stated above, under c, this would become in the passive, the sword (nom.) shall 
be made to devour you (ace.). Instead of this, the remoter object is here made the 
subject, and the nearer object is retained in the accusative. Otherwise, the only 



Rem. 1. Examples of the retention of the second accusative are—( a) with verba induendi 
and exuendi (§117 cc), Ps 80:11, □’"in 103 the mountains were covered with the shadow of 

it (the vine); Pr 19:23. So also some of the examples in § 116 k of passive participles of these 
verbs, Ju 18:11, 1 S 2:18, 17:5, 1 K22:10, Ez 9:2, 3; * 1 with the accusative preceding, Neh 
4:12. — (b) with verba copiae and inopiae, Ex 1:7, Is 38:10 (equivalent to I must forego the 
residue of my years)', Is 40:20.— (c) an accusative of the result (§ 117 ii) with the passive, Is 
6:11, Zc 14:4, Jb 28:2; with the accusative preceding, Is 24:12, Mi 3:12 (Jer 26:18), Jb 15:7, 
22:16. 2 Also in Ez 40:17 and 46:23, the accusative preceding 'WV (in 41:18 following it) can 
only be taken as the accusative of the result; some general idea, such as that of place, is to be 
understood as the subject of 'W'S .— (d) an accusative of the member or part specially affected 
by the action (§ 117 11), Gn 17:11, 14:24, Ju 1:7 (accusative before part, pass.); 2 S 15:32 
(accusative with suffix after the part. pass.). 

2. Both accusatives are retained in an unusual ma nn er after the passive of a verbum 
implendi in Nu 14:21; instead, however, of the Niph. X7Q7 the Qal (which is sometimes used 
transitively elsewhere) should simply be read with the LXX; similarly in Ps 72:19, although 
there the LXX also translate the passive. 

3. The efficient cause (or personal agent) is, as a rule, attached to the passive by *? 
(thus corresponding to the Greek and Latin dative), e.g. Gn 25:21 7'171 17 the 
Lord let himself be intreated by him; cf. Lv 26:23, Ps 73:10 and the blessing Kin 1173 
rfirp ,*? blessed be he of the Lord Ru 2:20; cf. Gn 14:19, Ju 17:2b, 1 S 15:13; also in 
the plural, 1 S 23:21 (2 S 2:5, Ps 115:15).— Before the verb, Pr 14:20 and frequently; 
less commonly by "|a (called "1? of origin =comingfrom), e.g. Gn 9:11; before the 
verb, Ps 37:23, Jb 24:1; by 3 ( instrumenti) [rarely, Konig § 106], Gn 9:6 (Q7K,3 by 
man); Nu 36:2, Is 14:3 b [but l=wherewith it was worked (§ 52 e) with thee; cf. Dt 
21:3, Konig § 106; and see 3 133 in the Lexicon], Ho 14:4, always to introduce a 
personal 

agent.—On the connexion of the passive participle with a genitive of the agent, cf. 
§1161. 


Syntax of the Noun. 

§ 122. Indication of the Gender of the Noun. 

Cf. F. Schwabe, Die Genusbestimmung des Nomens im bibl. Hebr., Jena, 1894, and 
especially the thorough investigation by K. Albrecht, ‘Das Geschlecht der hebr. 


possible explanation would be, according to the Arabic idiom, to cause one to devour 
the sword (remoter object), i.e. to give him over to it. It would then be simplest to 
read 

1 1 Analogous to 37377 who was clothed in linen, Ez 9:3, would be 7371371 

n-jn 11377178 2 Ch 31:10; but we must certainly read there 77137 with the LXX.—Still 
less can Ps 87:3 be so explained, 7 I 7333 being not an accusative, but the subject of a 
noun-clause. On the other hand, 77717 1 K 14:6 may be explained with Ewald in the 
sense of being charged with something, so that, like 733, it may be construed with an 
accusative. 

2 2 In reality EiTI Ex 16:20, 26 (it became putrid) is equivalent to a passive (it was 
changed), to which D’V^lF) is added as an accusative of the result. 



Hauptworter, ’ in ZAW. 1895, p. 313 ff., and 1896, p. 61 ff. H. Rosenberg, ‘Zum 

Geschlecht der hebr. Hauptworter, ’in ZAW. 1905, p. 325 ff. (supplementing Albrecht’s 

work by a treatment of the gender of many nouns in the Mishna); and his ‘Notizen aus der 

tannaitischen Literatur ...'ZAW. 1908, p. 144 ff. 

1. According to § 80 a, Hebrew, like the other Semitic languages, distinguishes 
only a masculine and feminine gender. To indicate the latter a special feminine ending 
is generally used (§ 80 b and § 87 i) both in the singular and plural (see, however, § 

87 p), its use being most consistent in adjectives and participles; cf. § 87 r. The 
employment of these special endings is most natural when by means of them the 
feminine names of persons or animals are distinguished from the masculine of the 
same stem and the same formation, e.g. FIN brother, ninx sister; UTj a young man, na’py 
a young woman, maid', 19 iuvencus, ,779 iuvenca; vitulus, 77}p vitula. On the other 
hand, the feminine plays an important part in denoting the gender of whole classes of 
ideas (see below, p, &c.), which the Hebrew regards as feminine. The language, 
however, is not obliged to use the feminine ending either for the purpose of 
distinguishing the sex of animate objects (see b), or as an indication of the (figurative) 
gender of inanimate things which are regarded as feminine (see h). 

2, The distinction of sex may be effected even without the feminine ending, (a) by 
the employment of words of different stems for the masculine and feminine; (b) by 
the different construction (either as masculine or feminine) of the same word 
(communia). But the distinction may also, ( c ) in the case of names of animals, be 
entirely neglected, all examples of a species being included under one particular 
gender, either masculine or feminine (epicoena). 

Examples of (a) are: 3X father, as mother, ram, blT7 ewe; he-goat, 'V she-goat; 
7lap he-ass, pnx she-ass; rP?X lion, X 1 ?? lioness. Sometimes with the feminine ending as well, 
e.g. 7?cf male slave, man-servant, nax or 717?$ female slave, maid; 177 bridegroom, if?? bride. 

Of ( b): baa camel. Plur. tpfm construed as masculine, Gn 24:63; as feminine, Gn 32:16; 
~ii73 collect, oxen. Ex 21:37, construed as masculine, but in Gn 33:13, Jb 1:14 as feminine. In 
Jer 2:24 the construction of 77<£ wild ass, changes directly from the masculine (intended as 
epicene) to the feminine.Cf. the Greek 6 , l) rraTc;- 6 , r| poU^. 

Of (c): analogous to the epicene nouns of other languages, many species of animals which 
are strong and courageous, are regarded in Hebrew as always masculine, while the weak and 
timid are feminine; cf. 6 Africoq, l) %e7i86v, and the German der Lowe, der Adler, &c., but die 
Katze, die Taube, &c. Similarly in Hebrew, e.g. plbx ox (Ps 144:14 even referring to cows 
when pregnant), 3 A bear. Ho 13:8 bl3$ 317 (a bear that is bereaved of her whelps; cf., 
however, 2 K 2:24, Is 11:7), 3XT wolf, 3?(f dog, all masculine; but n?<£iN hare, nj'l 1 dove, 
rn’Dp stork, 177137 bee, nbaj ant, &c., fe min i n e. 

Rem. 1. Masculine nouns which either have a separate feminine form or might easily 
form one, are but seldom used as epicene; such are, 7lap ass, 2 S 19:27 for pOX; b?X hart, Ps 
42:2 for 7?’X. In Gn 23:3 ff. na a dead body, refers more especially to the body of a woman; 
pax a master workman, in Pr 8:30 refers to wisdom (7a?7 feminine, cf. Plin. 2, 1 natura 


ZAW. ZA W, = Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by B. Stade, 
Giessen, 1881 ff, and since 1907 by K. Marti. 



omnium artifex’, and our use of friend, teacher, servant, neighbour, either as masculine or 
feminine; in German, Gemahl 1 spouse, also for fem. Gemahlin, &c.). 

2. Of words denoting persons 757<f jialq, according to the formerly common opinion, was 
in early times used as epicene (see, however, above, § 2 n). The use of the plural a’lVJ in Jb 
1:19 and Ru 2:21 in the sense of young people (of both genders) does not, however, prove 
this. In this and in similar cases (cf. e.g. an X Gn 1:27 and DD38 32:1) the masculine as prior 
gender includes the feminine. 2 

3. The following classes of ideas are usually regarded as feminine, 3 although the 
substantives which express them are mostly without the feminine ending: 4 

( a ) Names of countries and towns, since they are regarded as the mothers 5 and 
nurses of the inhabitants; e.g. T ■ 3N Assyria, a '7$ Idumaea, “i'X Tyre\ cf. also such 
expressions as 733 32, 33 daughter of Babylon, daughter of Zion, &c. On the other 

hand appellatives which are originally masculine, remain so when used as place- 
names, e.g. Am 5:5 &c. 


Rem. The same proper nouns, which as names of countries are regarded as feminine, are 
frequently used also as names of the people, and may then, like national names in other 
languages, be construed as masculine (the national name almost always being used also as the 
personal name of the supposed ancestor of the people); thus rmiT masc. Is 3:8, &c., Judaei; 
but Is 7:6, fem., Judaea’, D'7£f masc., Idumaei, Nu 20:20; fem., Idumaea, Jer 49:17. 
Nevertheless, it sometimes happens that by a very common transference of thought (just as 
we say Turkey concludes peace) these names are construed as feminine, even when they 


1 1 So in early Arabic, ba 7 (lord) and zaug (conjux) are used both for maritus and 
uxor, 'arus for bridegroom and bride’, the later language, however, distinguishes the 
feminine from the masculine in all these cases generally by the ending a {at). In early 
Arabic also the feminine ending is commonly omitted in such participles as hamil, 
bdtin (gravida), and the like, which from the nature of the case can only be used of 
females. Thus also at least inNu 11:12 (Is 49:23?), probably means nurse (for 
33 3'N 2 S 4:4, &c.), not nursing-father. 

2 2 The Arab grammarians call this use of the masculine plural and dual (e.g. el- 
abawani, the two fathers, i.e. parentes) taghli b or the making (the masculine) 
prevail (over the feminine).—Cf. M. Griinert, Die Begriffs-Prdponderanz und die 
Duale apotiori im Altarab., Vienna, 1886. 

3 3 The masculine gender is attributed ‘by the Hebrews and the Semites generally to 
whatever is dangerous, savage, courageous, respected, great, strong, powerful...; the 
feminine to whatever is motherly, productive, sustaining, nourishing, gentle, weak, ... 
subject, &c.’ (Albrecht, ZA W. 1896, p. 120 f.). 

4 4 When, on the other hand, words with a feminine-ending, such as 3W 3 a bow 
(stem tthp), 357 time (see the Lexicon), are sometimes construed as masculine, this is 
owing probably in some cases to a misunderstanding of the formation of the word, the 
3 of the feminine being regarded as a radical. 

5 5 Cf. a city and a mother (3K) in Israel, 2 S 20:19. In the same way 3X (like (ujxr|p, 
mater) on Phoenician coins stands for mother-city, pqx porcoXn;. The same figure is 
used in such expressions as sons of Zion, Ps 149:2; sons of Babylon, Ez 23:15, &c., as 
also in speaking of the suburbs of a city as its daughters, e.g. Jos 15:45 ff., &c.—The 
comparison of Jerusalem to a woman is especially frequent in allegorical descriptions, 
e.g. Ez 16:23, La 1:1, &c. 



denote not the country but the inhabitants; so 7717’ La 1:3; cf. Gn 41:8, Ex 10:7, 12:33, 1 S 
17:21, 2 S 8:2, 24:9, Is 7:2, 21:2, 42:11, Jer 50:10,' Jb 1:15. Hence the frequent personification 
of nations (as well as of countries and towns, see h, note 5) as female beings, e.g. Is 50:1, 54:1 
f£, and the use of the expressions 733 ns Is 47:1 f£, p 9 ? ns &c. (see above) as collective 
poetical personifications of the people. 

(,b ) Appellative nouns, which denote a circumscribed space, such as f 2$ earth, 
land, 737 world, Vx# the abode of the dead, 733 circle (of the Jordan valley), 7’3 a 
town, 7X5 a well, pS3 the north, ’i3 , p the south. 

In the majority of nouns denoting place the gender is variable, e.g. rndk and qocf a way 
(usually feminine; the masculine gender only begins to predominate with Ezekiel; cf. 
Albrecht, 1. c., 1896, p. 55), Xp (’a) valley, p garden (fem. Gn 2:15, unless n'735?, &c., is to 
be read), '73 , n palace, temple, 73n court, S?(5 vineyard, 73($ door, 1 &c.; also DlpH place, at 
least in Gn 18:24 (referring to Sodom), Jb 20:9, and 2 S 17:12 JCthibh, is construed as 
feminine. The mountains and hills commanding the surrounding country are almost without 
exception masculine (see Albrecht, 1. c., p. 60 f.). 

(c) The names of instruments, utensils, and (on the same analogy) members and 
parts of the body in man or beast, since these are all regarded as subservient and 
subordinate (consequently as feminine). 

Thus 33Gf sword, 7IV tent-peg, 73 bucket, Dis cup, %'Cishoe, bed, &c.; in other cases, 
as p7X chest, ark (with the article p7X,7), 7U7 oven, the gender is variable. (‘Instruments for 
binding or holding, girdles and the like, as constraining and mastering, are masculine,’ 
Albrecht, 1. c., p. 89.)—Also Ijdk ear (and in general, members occurring in pairs, Albrecht, 1. 
c., p. 73 f.), 3358 fi n S er (and so probably ipds thumb, great toe), T and qs hand, p?’ right 
hand, ?J(f foot, 73 $ knee, 53 ’ thigh, qns shoulder, ’rf? cheek, 13<£ belly, qjs wing, 10 (f horn, pP 
tooth', as a rule also 317) arm (masc. Is 17:5, &c.), ptl^ tongue (masc. Ps 22:16, Pr 26:28, &c.), 
p<f eye (masc. Zc 3:9, &c.), pPP thigh (masc. Ex 29:27). 2 

( d) Certain names of natural forces or substances are feminine, being probably 
regarded as instruments, while in the names of the heavens, the heavenly bodies and 
natural phenomena, the masculine generally predominates (cf. Albrecht, 1. c., p. 323 
ff); thus feminine are sun (but often also masc., Ps 19:6, 104:19); IPX (Ethiopic 
’eat) fire (rarely masc.)', 73(5 brightness, p($ a stone, as a rule also nn wind, spirit', 

breath, soul', also 7iX light in Jer 13:16, Jb 36:32, and others. 

4 . The following classes of ideas, which are also regarded as feminine in Hebrew 
(see above, h), are usually indicated by the feminine form, notwithstanding their 
occasional transference to masculine persons (see r and s): 


1 1 730, 5 camp is feminine only when it is a collective, denoting the persons in a 
camp. 

2 2 OX nose, Tp sinew, 33T tail, 50 palate, 733 liver, 37, 33? heart, 3’33, traq.7 bowels, 
175 3 forehead, 713 skin, 07'3 back of the neck, 79 mouth, 7X13 neck, tPX'7 head, 35$ 
shoulder, also 30 7 womb, except in Jer 20:17, are invariably construed as 
masculine.—35 3 bone is common. 



{a) Abstracts 1 (sometimes along with masculine forms from the same stem, as naj?) 
vengeance, as well as Qj?3, rnu? help, as well as e.g. nnax firmness, faithfulness, rnn} 
strength, nhnj greatness, nxba fullness, dominion, &c. Similarly, the feminine (sing, 

and plur.) of adjectives and participles is used substantially in the sense of the Latin and 
Greek neuter, e.g. nro) stedfastness, Ps 5:10, rnia goodness, evil, Gn 50:20, rfri?) a light 
thing (i.e. a trifling thing), Jer 6:14; so especially in the plural, e.g. PiVlJ great things, Ps 
12:4; niO'in.in the ruined places, Ez 36:36, along with nation that which was desolate, bQ'P 
kindnesses, 2 K 25:28, nin'33 uprightness, honesty, Is 26:10, nia 1 ?) amoena, Ps 16:11 (but in 
verse 6 in the same sense EPa’in), nixb?] wonderful things. Ex 34:10 and frequently, hard 
things, roughly Gn 42:7 , 30 (butcf. also Dp'H vain things, Pr 12:11, 28:19). Cf. moreover, the 
very frequent use of nx'T, X’H (as well as nj and Xin), Ju 14:4, Ps 118:23, &c., in the sense of 
hoc, illud (also n|(S equivalent to ilia. Is 51:19): also the use of the feminine form of the verb 
in Is 7:7 n’3,0 X'b) ttlpn X'7 it shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass’, cf. Jer 10:7; so too 
the suffixes Gn 15:6, Ex 10:11, Jb 38:18, referring back to a whole statement. 2 

(b) Titles and designations of office, properly a subdivision of the abstract ideas treated 
above, under q, and specially noticed here only on account of their peculiar transference to 
concrete male persons. Thus we have Ec 1:1, &c. (as a title of Solomon), properly no 
doubt that which takes part in or speaks in a religious assembly, hence LXX £KKAr|aiacnf|<;, 
i.e. concionator, preacher, the proper names rO(£'D Ezr 2:55, Neh 7:57, and rocf 3 Ezr 2:57, 
Neh 7:59, and the foreign word nnf viceroy, in the plural Di33 prop, cognomina, then like- 
named, colleagues', nisnf princes (if this be the true meaning). 3 All these words, in 
accordance with their meaning, are construed as masculine (in Ec 7:27 instead of'p rnpx the 
words should rather be divided as 'pH lax; cf. 12:8). 

Abstract ideas include also— 

(c) Collectives in the fem. form, 1 generally fem. participles used substantially, especially 
as the comprehensive designation of a number of persons, e.g. nn*Tx (fem. of travelling), 
prop, the travelling (company), i.e. travelling persons (a caravan); nbu (fem. of np'5, one going 
into exile) the company of exiles (also frequently used of those who had returned home again); 
D3(f i 1 (that which inhabits) i.e. the population. Is 12:6, Mi 1:11 f.; n3<f X (prop, that which is 
hostile) the enemy. Mi 7:8, 10 (cf. Mi 4:6 f. the halting, cast off driven away, i.e. those who 
halt, &c.); rfr? (the abject) the poorest sort', of living beings which are not persons, cf. ITn 
(that which lives) in the sense of cattle, beasts; nyt a shoal of fish, Gn 1:26 (but in Jon 2:2 as a 


1 1 Cf. the list of masculine and feminine abstracts in Albrecht, 1. c., 1896, p. 111 ff. 

2 2 While in all these instances it is simplest to speak of the feminine in Hebrew as 
being used for the neuter (which in Latin, Greek, and German is commonly employed 
for similar purposes), it must yet not be forgotten that since the language is wholly 
wanting in neuters, the Semitic mind regarded the above-mentioned forms primarily 
as actual feminines. Hence the Arab co mm entators are accustomed to explain the 
feminines of adjectives and participles (which would be neuter in Latin, &c.) by 
supplying a feminine substantive. 

3 3 This use of the feminine form is far more frequent in Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Aramaic; cf. e.g. in Arabic hah fa (fem. from halt f following after, taking the 
place of) in the sense of the successor or representative (of Muhammad), and 'allama 
{great wisdom) as a title of learned men. Analogous to this is the Latin magistratus, 
magistracy, for magistrate, and our his Majesty, Excellency, Highness, &c. 

1 1 Cf. in Greek r) innoq, the cavalry (as well as TO i7nuKov), r) KdpqXoi;, Hdt. 1, 80, 
&c., the camel corps. 



nomen unitatis, cf. t, for n a fish, which in verses 1 and 11 is used as the nomen unitatis). Cf., 
moreover, 3 ! ?33 dead body. Is 26:19, &c. (construed as masculine), for a heap of dead 
bodies. —On the collective poetic personification of a nation, by means of 33 daughter, in 33 
*733, ’337 ns (equivalent to ’av ’33) my countrymen, see above, i. 

(i d) Conversely the feminine form of substantives is sometimes used (as in Arabic) as a 
nomen unitatis, i.e. to indicate a single example of a class which is denoted by the masculine 
form; cf. ’38 a fleet (1 K 9:26), 3?3X a single ship (Jon 1:3 ff); T(f hunting, game, ITTS Gn 27:3 
KTth. (Tg Q e re) a piece of venison ; 7OT hair (coll.), 333?,$ a single hair (Ju 20:16; in the 
plural, Ps 40:13, 69:5); 3 1 $ a poem, frequently collective, 3T$ a single song; so probably also 
3383 a fig (the corresponding masculine tin is collective in Arabic); 3|$i$ a lily (also ysW); 
3337 a brick (Arab, libina, but libin collective), &c. 

(e) The feminine is also used for things without life (as being weaker or less important), 
which are named from their resemblance to organic things expressed by the corresponding 
masculine form; cf. 773 side (of the body), thigh, 333? or 333? back part, border (of a country, 
house, &c.); nv<£ forehead, 33V? greaves. On a similar distinction between the masculine for 
natural, and the feminine for artificial objects, see § 87 o. 

Rem. The juxtaposition of the masculine and feminine from the same stem serves 
sometimes to express entirety; e.g. Is 3:1 33V$a7 stay and staff, i.e. every kind of support 

(unless we omit verse l b as a gloss and take staff as = staff-bearer, official; the list of officials 
begins in verse 2); cf. Is 16:6, Pr 8:13. For similar groupings in the case of persons, see Is 
43:6, 49:22, 60:4 (sons and daughters); 49:23, Ec 2:8. 

§ 123. The Representation of Plural Ideas by Means of Collectives, and by the 
Repetition of Words. 

Besides the plural endings treated in § 87 a-i, the language employs other means 
to express a plurality of living beings or things: 

(a) Certain words employed exclusively in a collective sense, while the individual 
members of the class are denoted by special words (nomina unitatis, but not in the 
same sense as in § 1221). 

Thus 3j?3 cattle, oxen (even joined with numerals, e.g. Ex 21:37 3j?3 3;$7?q five head of 
cattle), but 37$ an ox; ?8'3 small cattle, i.e. sheep and goats (|ifjAa), cf- Jb 1:3 1X'X _1 D'?X 3S?3$ 
seven thousand sheep; but 3$ a single head of small cattle (a sheep or a goat). Other more or 
less common collectives are: T’T (prop, that which prowls or roams) wild beasts, 70 (perhaps 
prop, tripping) a number of little children; 8$<f fresh green herb, i.e. young plants, P3 green, 
i.e. vegetation in general; qiV birds, fowl; 33(f chariots or cavalcade, 333 worms, $?(f 
creeping things (of small creatures), f3<$ swarming things. 

(b) The collective use of substantives which at the same time serve as nomina 
unitatis; thus, Q7X (never in plur.) means both man (homo) and men (homines); a 
man (vir) and men (viri); 3;$8 woman and women (Ju 21:16, 1 S 21:6); 3378 a locust. 


1 1 The plural form onjj? from 333 is found only in very late Hebrew, Neh 10:37 
(where according to the Mantua edition, Ginsburg, &c., even 33 1 38'X our sheep, is 
also to be read; Baer, however, has 73 38'X), and 2 Ch 4:3. In Am 6:12 read, with 
Hitzig, Q? 3333 . 



but usually a swarm of locusts', U?5 3 soul and souls (persons); 7j?a staff and staves 
(Gn 30:37); a bird ofprey and birds ofprey, rf?V a leaf and foliage', a plant 
and plants, herbs', f 57 a tree and trees (as it were foliage)', ’79 fruit and fruits', fpty a 
shrub and shrubs', in isolated instances also nouns like man-servant, 17179® maid¬ 
servant, 71120 ass, 7i® ox (cf. Gn 32:6).—On the singular (especially of gentilic 
names) with the article (which may, however, be omitted in poetry, cf. e.g. Ps 12:2 
Tpn, Pr 11:14 pvr) to include all individuals of the same species, cf. § 126 1. On the 
special meaning of the plurals formed from certain collectives, see § 124 1. 

(c) The feminine ending; see § 122 s. 

(d) The repetition of single words, and even of whole groups of words, especially 
to express entirety, or in a distributive sense. The following cases are more 
particularly to be noticed: 

1. The repetition of one or more words to express the idea of every, all, as nl 1 Dl’ Gn 

39:10, &c., day by day, every day; n® 7\W year by year, Dt 14:22; every man, Ex 

36:4; with 3 before each, as 7j?d33 7j?cf33 Ex 16:21 every morning (and similarly before a 
group of words, Lv 24:8), for which the distributive ) is also used, 7j?da^ 7|?d3 1 ? 1 Ch 9:27, 
and with one plural □ 1 7j?3'? Ps 73:14, CP7j?3 ! ? Jb 7:18 parallel with EPVrT? every moment. 
Somewhat different are the instances with 3 before the second word only, e.g. □i’| 01’ day by 
day, 1 Ch 12:22; ru®3 year by year, Dt 15:20, 1 S 1:7 (but in verse 3 na’<5; EPM), nv<£p 
□yd? Nu 24:1, Ju 16:20, 20:30 f., 1 S 3:10 as at other times. Also With the two words united 
by means of waw copulative, ®’X Ps 87:5, or ®’X1 ®’X Est 1:8; 1171 317 all generations, Dt 
32:7; nl’1 nl 1 * * Est 3:4; cf. Est 8:9, Ezr 10:14, 1 Ch 26:13 and often (cf. Cheyne, Bampton 
Lectures, 1889, p. 479, according to whom the use of the 1 copulative with the second word is 
especially common in Ch and Est, and therefore belongs to the later language; Driver, 
Introd. 6 , p. 538, No. 35); sometimes (but with the exception of Ps 45:18 only in very late 
passages) with a pleonastic "bs preceding, Ps 145:13, Est 2:11, 9:28, 2 Ch 11:12, &c. 

2. Repetition of words in an expressly distributive sense 1 (which may to some extent be 

noticed in the examples under c) equivalent to one each, &c., e.g. Nu 14:34 forty days ni 1 
I7J;® 1 ? Di 1 counting for every day a year; cf. Ez 24:6, Ex 28:34 (three words repeated); 

also with the addition of 73 1 ? apart, 173 1 ? 77V 77V every drove by itself, Gn 32:17; cf. Zc 12:12. 
Most frequently with the addition of a numeral (for the simple repetition of numerals for the 
same purpose, cf. § 134 q), and with the words not only in groups of two (Lv 24:8, Nu 13:2, 
31:4) or three (Nu 7:11, 17:21), but even of six (Ex 26:3) or seven (Ex 25:33, 26:19, 21, 25); 
in Ex 25:35 five words even three times repeated. 2 

3. Repetition to express an exceptional or at least superfine quality; e.g. 2 K 25:15 which 
were of gold, gold, of silver, silver, i.e. made of pure gold and pure silver; Dt 2:27 73Cf3 TDCf? 
only along by the high way; cf. Nu 3:8, 8:16 they are given, given to him, i.e. given 


1 1 Cf. in the New Testament St. Mark 6:39 f. oupjioaia crupjroaia, Tipaaiai 7ipaoiai 
(Weizsacker, tischweise, beetweise). 

2 2 These repetitions of larger groups of words belong entirely to the Priestly Code in 

the Pentateuch, and are unquestionably indications of a late period of the language. Of 

quite a different kind are such examples as Ez 16:6, where the repetition of four words 

serves to give greater solemnity to the promise, unless here, as certainly in 1:20, it is a 

mere dittography; the LXX omit the repetition, in both passages. 



exclusively for his service, for his very own. Also with a certain hyperbole in such examples 
as 2 K 3:16 craa a’33, nothing but trenches', Gn 14:10 inn n'7$,3 n'lbf.3 all asphalt-pits .— 
Repetition serves to intensify the expression to the highest degree in Ju 5:22 by reason of the 
violent pransings of his string ones. Ex 8:10 ( countless heaps), and Jo 4:14 ( countless 
multitudes ); cf. also 033 033 Ex 23:30 by little and little, very gradually, cf. §133 k. 

4. Repetition with the copula to express of more than one kind', thus Dt 25:13 (Pr 20:10) 
13(^113$ a weight and a weight, i.e. two kinds of weight (hence the addition great and small)', 
Ps 12:3 a * 1 * ?! a *73 with two kinds of heart, i.e. with a double-dealing heart', cf. the opposite X ')>3 
ar a? 1 Ch 12:33. 


§ 124. The Various Uses of the Plural-form 3 

1. The plural is by no means used in Hebrew solely to express a number of 
individuals or separate objects, but may also denote them collectively. This use of the 
plural expresses either (a) a combination of various external constituent parts (plurals 
of local extension), or (b) a more or less intensive focusing of the characteristics 
inherent in the idea of the stem ( abstract plurals, usually rendered in English by 
forms in -hood, -ness, -ship). A variety of the plurals described under (b), in which the 
secondary idea of intensity or of an internal multiplication of the idea of the stem may 
be clearly seen, is (c) the pluralis excellentiae or pluralis maiestatis. 

Examples of (a): Plurals of local extension to denote localities in general, but especially 
level surfaces (the surface- plural), since in them the idea of a whole composed of 
innumerable separate parts or points is most evident, as (§ 88 d) heaven (cf. also Q’aiig 
heights of heaven, Is 33:16, Jb 16:19; elsewhere Qiia); □?<£ water, Q’a’ (the broad surface of 
the sea) poetically for D’ sea', cm? (prop, the side turned towards any one, then) surface in 
general, usually face', nnin$ the back, Ex 26:12, 33:23, &c., anxjx neck nape of the neck *; 
also nWN 33 the place at the head, D13J33 place at the feet', □ 1 33 % place on the other side (of a 
river); Q’ipa^a depth, □ 1 i?n33 (also P039) distance, □’ 33^3 bed, Gn49:4 (unless, with 
Dillmann, it is to be explained in the sense of double bed, i.e. torus), □ 33'\33 Ps 46:5, and 
nhSM 43:3, 84:2, 132:5, dwelling (perhaps also Q’ I ?n’N encampment, in passages like 1 S 
4:10). The last four belong, however, to poetic style, and are better reckoned amongst the 
plurals of amplification treated under d-f. So perhaps EpyX’ bed (Ps 63:7, Jb 17:13; but Gn 
49:4, Ps 132:3, &c., in the singular); probably, however, □’VX’ (prop, strata) refers to a 
number of coverings or pillows. 

The plural of extension is used to denote a lengthened period of time in nwii? eternity 
(everlasting ages). 

Rem. The plural of extension includes also a few examples which were formerly 
explained as simply poetic plurals, e.g. Jb 17:1 ,1 ? □ 1 73 p graves are (ready) for me, i.e. the 


3 3 Cf. Dietrich, ‘ Uber Begriff und Form des hebr. Plurals, ’ in the Abhandl. zur hebr. 
Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, p. 2 ff. 

1 'Cf. the same use of the plural in xd cxspva, xd vCOxa, xd xpayjfka, praecordia, 
cervices, fauces', on plurals of extension in general, cf. the prepositions of place and 
time in the plur. form, § 103 n. nnsp is not a case in point, in the sense of letter 

(properly a sheet folded into several pages; elsewhere also 79 o) 1 K 21 :8 ff, 2 K 

10:1, 19:14 (Is 37:14; referred to afterwards by the singular suffix); Is 39:1, Jer 29:25, 
32:14 ( after being folded, previously 79 0 ). 



place where there are many of them (as it were the graveyard) is my portion, Jb 21:32, 2 Ch 
16:14; cf. 2 K 22:20. 

Of (b): the tolerably numerous abstract plurals, mostly of a particular form ( q e tulim, 
qittidim, &c.), may be divided into two classes. They sum up either the conditions or qualities 
inherent in the idea of the stem, or else the various single acts of which an action is 
composed. Cf. for the first class, □ * 1 *nn| and ninn? youth, tngj old age, anW3 youth ; □’'pin? 
maidenhood, niTba bridal state', Cp-TOft condition of a sojourner, CTTiya fleshliness (only in Pr 
14:30), CP 9 n life (the abstract idea of the qualities of a living being); crbiaiy childlessness, 

□’1130 blindness, CPi?iy perverseness. 

There are also a number of plurals, found almost exclusively in poetry (sometimes along 
with the singular), which are evidently intended to intensify 2 the idea of the stem (plural of 
amplification), as cmix might. Is 40:26; crriax (as well as rmax) and nina § faithfulness', ’T^X 
(according to § 93 1, only in the construct state plural or with suffixes = the happiness of), 
happy; ni"iEba (complete) prosperity, Ps 68:7; niP? Is 27:11 and nimap Is 40:14, &c. (keen) 
understanding; rtias? (true) counsel, Dt 32:28; Q’SH Jb 37:16 and niin i S 2:3 (thorough) 
knowledge; ninaa Jb 12:6 and CPITOaa Is 32:18 (full) confidence; nian| (abundant) blessing, Ps 
21:7; ninaj (exceptional) strength, Jb 41:4; nhn Ps 5:10 (very) wickedness; niTiaq Dn 9:23 
(greatly) beloved; nian Ps 76:11, &c.(fierce) wrath; nitnn Dn 12:2 (utter) contempt; nittEb 
(real) help, Is 26:18, &c.; n'X*ia Gn 46:2 (an important) vision; Q’l^’.a uprightness; rnasqn 
perversity; niajjq (complete) vengeance, Ju 11:36, &c.; CP3$D and tra'^D.a (thick) darkness; 
□’irtpa a (close) hiding-place; CPI’XJ nobility; Is 28:1 fatness; ninaqa (complete) aridity; 
n’ipnaa sweetness; CPqaq.a preciousness; Q’ytby.ttf delight; CPny and pleasure; craq.b 

compassion; fl'maip Ps 23:2 rest, refreshment; rfaina Am 3:9 tumult. Probably also n'TT 
(heartfelt) love, Ps 45:1; nil'ia (extreme) bitterness, Jb 13:26; niaqa (base) deceit, Ps 38:13; 
nipiy (true) righteousness. Is 33:15, &c.; nina# (the highest) joy, Ps 16:11. On the other hand, 
niaan wisdom (Pr 1:20, &c.) can hardly be a plural (=the essence of wisdom, or wisdom 
personified), but is a singular (see § 86 1 ). 

A further extension of this plural of amplification occurs according to P. Haupt’s very 
probable suggestion (SBOT. Proverbs, p. 40, line 50, &c.) in CPI'X? the great river (of the 
Nile, generally *f XI) Is 7:18, 19:6 (though with the predicate in the plural), Ez 30:12, Ps 
78:44, but in Is 37:25, Ez 29:3 the usual explanation, arms or channels of the Nile, can hardly 
be avoided; also in nilH) Ps 24:2 of the ocean, which encircles the earth, 137:1 of the great 
river, i.e. the Euphrates, but in Is 18:1 Eba ’bq.J is evidently a numerical plural.—In Pr 16:13 
□’abfp (acc. to P. Haupt=the great king) is very doubtful. In ’X’ES Ez 19:1 the second yddh is 
evidently due to dittography, since 7XT # 1 follows. 

The summing up of the several parts of an action is expressed in crajD embalming, Ci’isa 
atonement, CPXba (pvop.filling, sc. of the hand) ordination to the priesthood, CP nbib dismissal, 
rrabtb retribution, ernn? engraving (of a seal, &c.); CTanx fornication, whoredom, CT3X,.] 

adultery; trarM (prop, no doubt, warm compassion) consolation, □’JUD.O supplication, CPiq) 

Jb 7:4 (restless) tossing to and fro, CPXbf wonder La 1:9, nibbl? gleaning; perhaps also nipxj Ps 
4:1, 6:1, &c., if it means the playing on stringed instruments, and □a'ab '7 Is 1:23 bribery, 
unless it be a plural of number . 1 


2 2 Cf. A. Ember, ‘The pluralis intensivus in Hebrew,’ AJSL. 1905, p. 195 ff. 
SBOT. SBOT. = Sacred Books of the Old Testament, ed. by P. Haupt. Lpz. and 
Baltimore, 1893 ff. 

1 1 Mayer Lambert in REJ. xxiv. 106 ff., enumerates no less than ninety-five words 

ending in i m, which in his opinion are to be regarded as pluralia tantum. 



Of (c): the pluralis excellentiae or maiestatis, as has been remarked above, is properly a 
variety of the abstract plural, since it sums up the several characteristics 2 belonging to the 
idea, besides possessing the secondary sense of an intensification of the original idea. It is 
thus closely related to the plurals of amplification, treated under e, which are mostly found in 
poetry. So especially n’n'78 Godhead, God (to be distinguished from the numerical plural 
gods , Ex 12:12, &c.). The supposition that a’n'^g is to be regarded as merely a remnant of 
earlier polytheistic views (i.e. as originally only a numerical plural) is at least highly 
improbable, and, moreover, would not explain the analogous plurals (see below). That the 
language has entirely rejected the idea of numerical plurality in Q’n'^g (whenever it denotes 
one God), is proved especially by its being almost invariably joined with a singular attribute 
(cf. § 132 h), e.g. p’7X Q’n'h’g Ps 7:10, &c. Hence D’n"78 may have been used originally not 
only as a numerical but also as an abstract plural (corresponding to the Latin numen, and our 
Godhead), and, like other abstracts of the same kind, have been transferred to a concrete 
single god (even of the heathen). 

To the same class (and probably formed on the analogy of Q’n'^s) belong the plurals 
n’TOp the Most Holy (only of Yahweh), Ho 12:1, Pr 9:10, 30:3 (cf. Ci’TOp Jos 24:19, 
and the Aram. the Most High, Dn 7:18, 22, 25); and probably n’Dpfl (usually taken in 
the sense of penates) the image of a god, used especially for obtaining oracles. Certainly in 1 
S 19:13, 16 only one image is intended; in most other places a single image may be intended * 1 ; 
in Zc 10:2 alone is it most naturally taken as a numerical plural. In Ec 5:7 avfa} supremus (of 
God) is doubtful; according to others it is a numerical plural, superiores. 

Further, Q’3'78, as well as the singular pTX, (lordship) lord, e.g. Htpp n’3'78 a cruel lord, Is 
19:4; ppqfn ’378 the lord of the land, Gn 42:30, cf. Gn 32:19; so especially with the suffixes 
of the 2nd and 3rd persons 7<f 78, TCf78 Ps 45:12, pa '78, &c., also 13’tf 78 (except 1 S 16:16); 
but in 1st sing, always ’3’78 . 2 So also a’ 1 ??? (with suffixes) lord, master (of slaves, cattle, or 
inanimate things; but in the sense of maritus, always in the singular), e.g. 1 ’TOa Ex 21:29, Is 
1:3, &c . 3 

On the other hand, we must regard as doubtful a number of participles in the plural, 
which, being used as attributes of God, resemble plurales excellentiae', thus, ’’TO my Maker, 
Jb 35:10; *J’(STO Is 54:5; P'TO Ps 149:2; T'TO Is 22:11; Dp’Oh stretching them out. Is 42:5; for 


2 2 The Jewish grammarians call such plurals nin'an ’137 plur. virium or virtutum ; later 
grammarians call them plur. excellentiae, magnitudinis, or plur. maiestaticus. This 
last name may have been suggested by the we used by kings when speaking of 
themselves (cf. already 1 Mace. 10:19, 11:31); and the plural used by God in Gn 1:26, 
11:7, Is 6:8 has been incorrectly explained in this way. It is, however, either 
communicative (including the attendant angels; so at all events in Is 6:8, cf. also Gn 
3:22), or according to others, an indication of the fullness ofpower and might implied 
in n’n'^ (see Dillmann on Gn 1:26); but it is best explained as a plural of self- 
deliberation. The use of the plural as a form of respectful address is quite foreign to 
Hebrew. 

1 1 Even in Gn 31:34, notwithstanding the plural suffix in nattftfl and a~’7y, since the 
construction of these abstracts as numerical plurals is one of the peculiarities of the E- 
document of the Hexateuch; cf. Gn 20:13, 35:7, and § 145 i. 

2 2 On’T 78 (for ’3 78) as a name of God, cf. § 135 q. 

3 3 Euting, Reise in Arabien, p. 61, mentions the interesting fact that the subjects of 
the Emir of Hayel commonly speak of their ruler as siyukh, a plur. majestatis= the 
great sheikh. 



all these forms may also be explained as singular, according to § 93 ss. 4 —riw? Is 3:12 might 
also be regarded as another instance, unless it be a numerical plural, their oppressors ; 
moreover, vaTip him who lifteth it up. Is 10:15 (but read probably him who 

sendeth him, Pr 10:26, 22:21 (so Baer, but Ginsburg 7 oVlh), 25:13 (in parallelism with 
va'71}). These latter plurals, however (including THTS), may probably be more simply 
explained as indicating an indefinite individual, cf. o below.—For Ps 121:5 (textus 

receptus) and Ec 12:1 (textus receptus) the singular should be read, with Baer. 

Rem. 1. (a) Coherent substances, &c., are mostly regarded as single, and are, accordingly, 
almost always represented by nouns in the singular, cf. p3X fine dust, 75<£ ashes, 13 linen, T7| 
lead, 3PT gold, silver, nipflf) brass, 37 n milk, p( fwine, 797 dust, the ground, f7 wood. 
Plurals are, however, formed from some of these words expressing materials in order to 
denote separate portions taken from the whole in manufacture {plurals of the result) or parts 
otherwise detached from it; thus, CTIS linen garments', EPS?? silver pieces, Gn 42:25, 35; 
EP(lS $03 (dual) fetters of brass', a’SV ligna {timber for building or sticks for burning); also in a 
wider sense, n v T 73 particles of alloy to be separated by smelting, Is 1:25; nips fragments of 
earth, Pr 8:26, cf. Jb 28:6 3PT D'P?5? dust of gold. 

{b) To the class of plurals of the result belong also a few names of natural products, when 
represented in an artificial condition; thus, EPipn wheat in grain (threshed wheat), as 
distinguished from nan wheat (used collectively) in the ear; cf. the same distinction between 
D’aipg and DQ 03 spelt] Q’Bty? and HttHV (the singular preserved only in the Mishna) lentils', 
n’T7? and rrfintf barley; also EPITO? linen, nu/<£ (to be inferred from ’TO?) flax. 

(c) Finally, the distinction between ni blood and D’»7 requires to be specially noticed. The 
singular is always used when the blood is regarded as an organic unity, hence also of 
menstrual blood, and the blood of sacrifices (collected in the basin and then sprinkled), and in 
Nu 23:24 of the blood gushing from wounds. On the other hand, a’»7 as a sort of plural of the 
result and at the same time of local extension, denotes blood which is shed, when it appears as 
blood-stains (Is 1:15) or as blood-marks (so evidently in Is 9:4). But since blood-stains or 
blood-marks, as a rule, suggest blood shed in murder (although crai also denotes the blood 
which flows at child-birth or in circumcision), EPai acquired (even in very early passages) 
simply the sense of a bloody deed, and especially of bloodguiltiness. Ex 22:1 fi, &c. 

In some few cases the plural is used to denote an indefinite singular; certainly so in Dt 
17:5 unto one of thy gates ; Zc 9:9 rfrfn&n? (cf. Ct 2:9); Ex 21:22 ITCfr (where 

evidently only one child is thought of, certainly though in connexion with a contingency 
which may be repeated); cf. also Ec 4:10 {if one of them fall). —So probably also Gn 8:4, 1 S 
17:43, Dn 2:1, Neh 3:8, 6:2; but not Gn 19:29, since the same document (Gn 13:12) makes 
Lot dwell in the cities of the Jordan valley; in Gn 21:7 cm3 denotes the class with which the 
action is concerned. In Ju 12:7 instead of the unusual TV? in the cities of Gilead 
(formerly explained here as in one of the cities of Gilead) we should most probably read, with 
Moore {SBOT. Judges, p. 52), 177} ns??? IT?? in his city, in Mizpeh (in) Gilead. 

2. When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and the compound idea thus 
formed is to be expressed in the plural, this is done— 


4 4 * 7 ’ 7if 3, which in Is 54:5 is in parallelism with x'tth', must then be explained as 
merely formed on analogy. 



(a) Most naturally by using the plural of the nomen regens, e.g. mighty 

men of valour (prop, heroes of strength), 1 Ch 7:2, 9; so also in compounds, e.g. , 33 
’ra’ 1 S 22:7, as the plur. of Benjamite; but also 

(h) By using the plural of both nouns, * 1 e.g. n ,l 7’D ’tlta* 1 Ch 7:5; 0^75 ’fl.rirn and in 
prison houses. Is 42:22; cf. Ex 34:1, &c., CTm ri'n^u; two tables of stone (but Ex 
31:18 p(£ n'n^); Nu 13:32, Dt 1:28, Jos 5:2, 6:4, 2 K 14:14, 25:23, Is 51:9, Jer 41:16, 
Ezr 3:3, &c. niinx.n ’P the people of the country, 2 Ch 26:14; so perhaps D’bx , 35 
sons of God, Ps 29:1, 89:7 (according to others sons of gods); or finally even 

(c) By using the plural of the nomen rectum; 1 e.g. ni3X rp3 Ex 6:14, Nu 1:2, 4 ff, 
&c., as plur. of 3X rp3 father’s house, family; niasn n’3 the houses of the high places, 2 
K 17:29 (also nia3H ’P 3 23:19); D£P3X3? rr>3 the houses of their idols, 1 S 31:9, Ez 
46:24; cf. also Ju 7:25 the head of Oreb and Zeeb, i.e. the heads, &c. 

Rem. When a substantive (in a distributive sense) with a suffix refers back to a plural, the 
singular form of the substantive suffices, since the idea of plurality is already adequately 
expressed by the suffix, e.g. ia’S os (for ora ) eorum, Ps 17:10; their right hand, Ps 144:8 
[so in the English RV.], for hands. 

§ 125, Determination of Nouns in general. Determination of Proper Names. 

Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 466 ff. 

1. A noun may either be determinate in itself, as a proper name or pronoun (see 
below, d and i), or be made so by its context. In the latter case, the determination may 
be effected either by prefixing the article (see § 126), or by the connexion of the noun 
(in the construct state) with a following determinate genitive, and consequently also 
(according to § 33 c) by its union with a pronominal suffix (§ 127 a). It is to be taken 
as a fundamental rule, that the determination can only be effected in one of the ways 
here mentioned; the article cannot be prefixed to a proper name, nor to a noun 
followed by the genitive, nor can a proper name be used in the construct state. 
Deviations from this rule are either only apparent or have arisen from a corruption of 
the text. 

Rem. Only in a few passages is a noun made expressly indeterminate by the addition of 
708 in the sense of our indefinite article; cf. Ex 16:33, Ju 9:53, 13:2, 1 S 1:1,7:9, 12, IK 
13:11, 19:4, 20:13, 22:9, 2 K 4:1, 8:6, 12:10, Ez 8:8, Dn 8:3, 10:5 (in 8:13 ttnij? 708 i.e. one, 
viz. a holy one, is opposed to another). 

It is further to be noticed, that in Hebrew the phenomenon sometimes occurs, which the 
Arab grammarians call indeterminateness for the sake of amplification; e.g. Is 31:8 and he 
shall flee S^GaPBa from a sword, i.e. from an irresistible sword (God’s sword); cf. Is 28:2 773; 
2 S 6:2 D$; Ho 3:1 n ; $8 such a woman, without doubt to be referred to the Gomer mentioned 
in cap. 1; Am 6:14 ’h; Ps 77:16 37'7J3; Pr 21:12 p’78, if with Delitzsch it is to be referred to 
God; Jb 8:10 □ V 7Q meaning important words, but in 15:13 p’pa reproachful words. Cf. on this 
point, § 117 q, note 3, and Delitzsch, Psalmen, ed. 4, p. 79. 


1 1 Cf. Konig, Lehrgebaude, ii. 438 £, according to whom the plural of the principal 
word exercises an influence on the determining genitive. 

1 1 Cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 482. 



2. Real proper nouns, as being the names of things (or persons) only once met 
with, are sufficiently determinate in themselves. Such names, therefore, as mrp, *71}, 
n'py,’, it'd?, □'■?!? do not admit of the article, 1 nor can they be in the construct state. On 
the other hand, not only gentilic names (as denoting the various individuals belonging 
to the same class), but also all those proper names, of which the appellative sense is 
still sufficiently evident to the mind, or at least has been handed down from an earlier 
period of the language, frequently (often even as a rule) take the article (according to 
§ 126 e), and may even be followed by a genitive. 

Examples. Like the above-mentioned proper names of individuals, countries, and cities, 
so also national names, which are identical in form with the name of the founder of the race 
(e.g. T’XntT, D‘7g, 3Xto), are always determinate in themselves. Of gentilic names (e.g. 
the Hebrew, D’lay.n the Hebrews, Gn 40:15; the Canaanite) the plural □ i rr$7?, even 

when meaning the Philistines, is generally used without the article (but in 1 S 4:7, &c., 'SH); 
so always □ 1 7'n??.—Evident appellatives (like such modem names as the Hague, le Havre) 
are ny?nn the hill, in the construct state 71 X$ nsna, i.e. the Gibeah named after Saul to 
distinguish it from others; 1737 ,n the height', ’S?n the heap', Iha’pn (prop, the white mountain) the 
Lebanon', 7' X’H (prop, the river) the Nile, cf. Am 8:8 liK’S like the river of Egypt', T7~l?n 

the Jordan (according to Seybold, Mittheil. und Nachr. des DPV., 1 896, p. 11, probably the 
drinking-place [TP, Arab, warada, meaning orig. to go down to drink]). 

Rem. 1. In a few instances original appellatives have completely assumed the character of 
real proper names, and are therefore used without the article; thus Q’nhx God, to denote the 
one true God (as elsewhere mrp) Gn 1:1 and so generally in this document of the Pentateuch 
up to Ex 6, elsewhere sometimes D’nhx.n 6 0so<; (cf. § 126 e); also the sing. ni7X God, ]V7i! 
the Most High, and the Almighty never take the article.—Moreover, Q7X Adam from Gn 

5:1 onwards (previously in 2:7, &c., DlXtl the first man)', 19$ Satan, 1 Ch 21:1 (but Zc 3:1, Jb 
1:6, &c., the adversary)', cf. TVin 77!'X the tent of revelation (i.e. the tabernacle), always 
without the article. 

To the class of nouns originally appellative, which the language regards as proper names, 
and which consequently never take the article, belong also certain archaic words mostly used 
only by poets, such as 71 X$ Hades, 7?iri world, DiHljl ocean, of the body of water which 
encircles the earth, Gn 1:2, &c.; but Is 63:13, Ps 106:9 nia'np? through the depths, viz. of the 
Red Sea. 1 

2. When nouns which the usage of the language always treats as proper names 
occasionally appear to be connected with a following genitive, this is really owing to an 
ellipse whereby the noun which really governs the genitive, i.e. the appellative idea contained 
in the proper name, is suppressed. So evidently in the case of nixaij rnrp Yahweh (the God) of 


1 1 Consequently, Dt 3:13, Jos 1:12, &c. (in the Deuteronomist) in the 

combination n.;^?7?,n 03 $ (for which elsewhere n ; $3/? 133$) is to be regarded not as a 
proper name but as a gentilic name (= the tribe of the Manassites), for which in Dt 
29:7 'Vi is used, as in 10:8 ’iVn 'Vi the tribe of the Levites, and in Ju 18:1 ’3}n '-Vi 

the tribe of the Danites .—In Jos 13:7 (like gentilic names in 1 7 ) is even used 

other words, such as W13X man, n] deep darkness, JT'T prince, 
field, ir$W effectual working, are always found without the article is not to be 
attributed to any special archaism, but is to be explained from the fact that they belong 
solely to poetic language, which avoids the article; in other cases, such as 77 ^ 77*71271 deep 
sleep, there is no occasion for the article in the passages we possess. 


adjectivally. 

1 1 That various 



hosts', the fuller form niiO’J ’3'*78 mn’ 2 S 5:10, See., or niS3Sn mn 1 Am 3:13, &c., is a 
secondary expansion of the original nitqis n'in’; niiqs a’n'Sg in Ps 59:6, 80:15,20, 84:9 is due 
to the mechanical substitution of Q’nbs for mn 1 affected in the 2nd and part of the 3rd book of 
the Psalms. So also in geographical names such as n , ?^3 UN Ur (the city) of the Chaldees, Gn 
11:28; n’dq.J DIN Aram (the region) of the two rivers', n7im DijCf n’3 Bethlehem (the city) of 
Judah', rDi?,Q n’3 33N 2 S 20:14, &c., to distinguish it from □’(£ *?3$ Abel by the water, 2 Ch 
16:4; $’3’ 1 S 11:1, &c.; inn’ TCn?Nu 22:1, 26:3, 63, &c.; on Ju 8:32 cf. § 128 c; tfVrj? li’S 

’iN'lim the Zion of the Holy One ofIsrael, Is 60:14; but in 1 S 1 : 1 for D’SiS read ’SIX a Zuphite. 
Some of these examples (cf. also Am 6:2) come very near to the actual construct state (cf. 
above, *71N$ njni), since e.g. the addition of the genitive serves to distinguish the place from 
four others called Aram (see the Lexicon), or from another Bethlehem. Aram, Bethlehem, 

&c., are accordingly no longer names found only in one special sense, and therefore also are 
no longer proper names in the strictest sense. 

3. Of the pronouns, the personal pronouns proper (the separate pronouns, § 32) are 
always determinate in themselves, since they can denote only definite individuals (the 
3rd person, also definite things). For the same reason the demonstrative pronouns (§ 
34) are also determinate in themselves, when they stand alone (as equivalent to 
substantives), either as subject (Gn 5:29) or as predicate (e.g. ni 9 n HI this is the day, Ju 
4:14; D’nmjn these are the words, Dt 1:1), or as object (e.g. nx'rn$ 2 S 13:17), or 
as genitive (nj Tm 1 K 21:2), or finally when joined to a preposition (ruff? Gn 2:23; 
HJ3 1 S 16:8, see § 102 g). 

So also the personal pronouns Nin, N’H, an, nacf, njd when they are used as 
demonstratives (=is, ea, id, ille, &c.) are always determinate in themselves, e.g. Kin 
"i that is the thing, Gn 41:28. They are made determinate by the article, when they 
are joined like adjectives (see § 126 u) with a determinate substantive, e.g. n-jn W’Nn 
this man\ n’?(^n these men\ N’HH njni naefn era 9 ? in those days, and in that 

time, Jo 4:1. The demonstrative, however, even in this case, is frequently used without 
the article, as being sufficiently determinate in itself (cf. § 126 y). 

§ 126. Determination by Means of the Article. 

1. The article (-n, n, 3, § 35) was originally, as in other languages (clearly in the 
Romance; cf. also 6, r), to in Homer), a demonstrative pronoun. The demonstrative 
force of the article, apart from its occasional use as a relative pronoun (see § 138 i), 
appears now, however, only (a) in a few standing phrases, and ( b ) in a certain class of 
statements or exclamations. 

(a) Cf. ni’n this day, hodie (§ 100 c.); rfr’tfn this night, Gn 19:34; aytfn this time, Gn 2:23; 
rfrttfn this year (= in this year) Is 37:30, Jer 28:16. 

(b) includes those instances in which the article, mostly when prefixed to a participle, 

joins on a new statement concerning a preceding noun. Although such participles, &c., are no 
doubt primarily regarded always as in apposition to a preceding substantive, the article 
nevertheless has in some of these examples almost the force of Sin (N’H, nacf) as the subject of 
a noun-clause; e.g. Ps 19:10 the judgements of the Lord are true ..., verse 11 '11 prop. 

the more to be desired than gold, i.e. they are more to be desired, or even they, that are more 


to be desired, 1 &c.; cf. Gn 49:21, Is 40:22 f„ 44:27 f, 46:6, Am 2:7, 5:7, Ps 33:15, 49:7 
(crnfrsn in the parallel half of the verse continued by a finite verb); Ps 104:3, Jb 6:16, 28:4, 
30:3, 41:25 and frequently. When such a participle has another co-ordinate with it, the latter is 
used without the article, since according to the above it strictly speaking represents a second 
predicate, and as such, according to i, remains indeterminate; e.g. Jb 5:10 who giveth (l0'3n) 
rain, &c. and sendeth &c. 

The article is sometimes used with similar emphasis before a substantive, which serves as 
the subject of a compound sentence (§ 140 d); e.g. Dt 32:4 cran 713£7 i.e. as a fresh 
statement (not in apposition to the preceding dative), really equivalent to he is a rock, perfect 
in his work (i.e. whose work is perfect)', cf. Ps 18:31. 

2. The article is, generally speaking, employed to determine a substantive 
wherever it is required by Greek and English; thus: 

(a) When a person or thing already spoken of is mentioned again, and is 
consequently more definite to the mind of the hearer or reader; e.g. Gn 1:3 and God 
said, Let there be light', verse 4 and God saw the light (7ixn - ri8); 1 K 3:24 fetch me a 
sword: and they brought the sword', Ec 9:15. (In 2 S 12:2 therefore Tmust be 
read.) 

(b) With a title understood and recognized by every one, e.g. 'nn'7^ 6 

(laotlsUt; EaXcopcbv: Gn 35:8 under the oak (the well-known oak which was there). 

( c ) With appellatives to denote persons or natural objects which are unique, e.g. 
Vran in'sn the high priest, Mptfwn the sun, f7dn the earth. 

(d) When terms applying to whole classes are restricted (simply by usage) to 
particular individuals (like 6 7 totr|Tf|<;, meaning Homer) or things, e.g. adversary, 
jp;tz;n the adversary, Satan', 77d lord, ?ydn Baal as proper name of the god; tnt^n the 
(first) man, Adam', crn'^n 1 or 7K7 6 Gsog, the one true God (cf. also 6 Xptaxog in the 
New Testament); also 7 run the river, i.e. Euphrates', 733“ the circle, sc. of the Jordan, 
the Jordan plain [Gn 19:17, &c.]. 

(e) Very often with the vocative, e.g. 2 S 14:4 77 dn ns?#in help, O king', Zc 3:8 
71737 in'37 ytz/in? O Joshua the high priest', 1 S 17:58, 24:9, 2 K 9:5; in the plural, Is 
42:18, Jo 1:2, 13; butcf. also Jos 10:12, Is 1:2, 49:13 (Q'tftf and n<$); 23:16, Ho 
13:14, Jo 1:5, Ps 34:12, Ec 10:17, 11:9, &c . 2 The vocative occurs withoutt he article 
in Is 22:2, since it has been already defined by a preceding accusative. 

Rem. Strictly speaking in all these cases the substantive with the article is really in 
apposition to the personal pronoun of the 2nd person, which is either expressly mentioned or 
virtually present (in the imperative), e.g. 1 S 17:58 thou, the young man. But such passages as 


1 1 On the analogous use of the article before participles which have a verbal suffix, 
as in Ps 18:33, &c., cf. above, § 116 f. 

1 1 On the subsequent change of tottf, 378, Q’n 1 ?^ into real proper names by the 
omission of the article, cf. above, § 125 f. 

2 2 For further exceptions see Nestle, ZAW. 1904, p. 323 ff. 



Is 42:18, where the vocative precedes the imperative, prove that in such cases the substantive 
originally in apposition eventually acquired the value of a complete clause. 

(f) With words denoting classes (see particulars under 1). 

(g) In a peculiar way, to specify persons or things, which are so far definite as to 
be naturally thought of in connexion with a given case, and must be assumed 
accordingly to be there (see q-s). 

( h ) With adjectives (also ordinal numbers and demonstrative pronouns used 
adjectivally) which are joined to substantives determined in some way (see u). 

Rem. The article may be omitted in poetry in all the above-mentioned cases; in general it 
is used in poetry far less frequently than in prose. Its use or omission probably often rests on 
rhythmical grounds ; 3 it is sometimes omitted also for rhetorical reasons. Cf. e.g. f 2 $ for f 7 (£n 
Ps 2:2; Q’a’pzp as vocative, verse 10; 77 $ for 21:2; X 7 i]; 711} 75 $ (contrary to u, v) 99:3. In 
the instances in which the n of the article is omitted after a prefix (§ 35 n), the vowel of the 
article is often retained after the prefix even in poetry, e.g. D’tzf tt>3 Ps 2:4, &c. 

(/) On the other hand, the article is always omitted when a person or thing is to be 
represented as indefinite (or indefinable) or as yet unknown; consequently also before 
the predicate, since this is from its nature always a general term, under which the 
subject is included, e.g. Gn 29:7 CiTH Til? as yet the day is great, i.e. it is yet high 
day; 33:13, 40:18, 41:26, Is 66:3. 

Rem. 1. As exceptions to the above rule it is usual to regard those examples in which a 
determinate adjective or participle (equivalent to a relative clause) is used apparently as a 
predicate, e.g. Gn 2:11 33'OH Kin it is the compassing, i.e. that is it which compasseth; 42:6, 
45:12, Ex 9:27, Dt 3:21, 8:18, 11:7, 1 S 4:16, Is 14:27, Mai 3:2 (cf. in Greek, e.g. St. Mat. 
10:20, where Winer, Gram, des neutest. Sprachidioms, § 58, 2, Rem., explains oi kakoUvxs^ 
as a predicate with the article). In reality, however, these supposed predicates are rather 
subjects (ace. to § 116 q), and the only peculiarity of these cases is that the subject is not 
included under a general idea, but is equated with the predicate. 

2. Sometimes the article is used with only one of two parallel words, as Na 1:5 O’ln and 
ni573jn, 2 Ch 3:17 and ViN'zptona. 


3. The use of the article to determine the class is more extensive in Hebrew than 
in most other languages. In this case the article indicates universally known, closely 
circumscribed, and therefore well defined classes of persons or things. The special 
cases to be considered are— 

(a) The employment of general names as collectives in the singular, to denote the sum 
total of individuals belonging to the class (which may, however, be done just as well by the 
plural); e.g. the righteous, the wicked man, Ec 3:17; the woman, i.e. the female sex, 7:26; 
3fxn the enemy, i.e. the enemies (?) Ps 9:7; 37't^n the tiers in wait, i.e the tiers in wait'. 


3 3 Cf. the useful statistics of J. Ley in the Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie und 
Padagogik, 2te Abteilung, 1891, Heft 7-9, and M. Lambert, ‘ L 'article dans la 
po&esie hebr., ’ REJ. 37, 263 ff. 



the armed man, i.e. soldiers', HON?,? the rearguard', the spoiler, 1 S 13:17; 1 so 

also (as in English) with names of animals, when something is asserted of them, which 
applies to the whole species, e.g. 2 S 17:10 as the courage of rPHN.n the lion. Especially also 
with gentilic names, e.g. the Canaanite, Gn 13:7 (cf.l5 19f ); so in English the Russian, the 
Turk, &c., in Attic writers 6 A0r|vaTo<;, 6 Xupaicooioc;, &c. 

(b) Names of materials known everywhere, the elements and other words denoting 
classes, even though only a part and not the whole of them is considered, in which case in 
other languages, as e.g. in English, the article is usually omitted (cf., however, our to fall into 
the water, into the fire, &c.), e.g. Gn 13:2 and Abram was very rich amro HD?? rppa? in cattle, 
in silver and in gold', Jos 11:9 and he burnt their chariots WN3 with fire', cf. Gn 6:14, 41:42 
(unless this means, the chain necessarily belonging to the official dress); Ex 2:3, 3:14 (35 32 ), 

Is 1:22, &c, and 1?;^? with oil 2 very commonly in the sacrificial laws, Ex 29:2, &c., and also 
Dt 33:24, 2 S 1:21, Is 1:6, Ps 23:5, &c. Similarly the article is used with terms of 
measurement, as n?N,n Ex 16:36, &c.: 7?'nn and ran Ez 45:11; iDC&n Ex 16:22; b?<f? 2 S 8:2. 

(c) The expression of abstract ideas of every kind, since they are likewise used to 
represent whole classes of attributes or states, physical or moral defects, &c.; e.g. Pr 25:5 
(P7<$3); Gn 19:11 and they smote the men ... Q’TUO? with blindness'. Am 4:9 , &c.; but in 7#cfn 
Is 60:2 the article is no doubt due to dittography of the n, and the parallel has no article. 

(d) Comparisons, since the object compared is treated not (as usually in English) 
individually but as a general term, e.g. Is 1:18 white fpdltf? as snow, *i?<£? as wool', red 3bin? 
like crimson'. Is 34:4 and the heavens shall be rolled together 150 ? as a scroll', cf. Nu 11:12, 

Ju 8:18, 16:9 as np'Vin'b’n? a string of tow is broken', 1 S 26:20, 1 K 14:15, Is 10:14, 24:20, 
27:10, 29:8, 53:6, Na 3:15, Ps 33:7, 49:15; cf. also such examples as Gn 19:28, Ju 14:6, where 
the object compared is determined by a determinate genitive which follows (according to § 
127 a). 

Examples of indeterminate comparisons are rare, and perhaps due only to the Masora,— 
so at least in the case of singulars, while in such plurals as those in Gn 42:30, 1 K 10:27, Jo 
2:4, 7, the omission of the article may be explained by the ordinary rules. On the other hand, 
the article is regularly omitted when the object compared is already defined by means of an 
attribute (or relative clause, Jer 23:9, Ps 17:12), e.g. Is 16:2 nVip? IP T7U Hii?? as wandering 
birds, (as) a scattered nest (but cf. 10:14 Ip?); 14:19, 29:5 13 '5? f 'a? (butPs l:4f'a?); Jer 
2:30, Pr 27:8, Jb 29:25, 30:14.— In comparisons with persons also the Masora seems to avoid 
the use of the article, as in 1133? Jb 16:14 and seven other places (1133? only in Is 42:13), 3X? 

Jb 31:18, 3?<j? Jb 38:3, 40:7. 

4 , Peculiar to Hebrew 1 is the employment of the article to denote a single person 
or thing (primarily one which is as yet unknown, and therefore not capable of being 


1 1 But in Ex 12:23 'an is either to be explained as the destroyer (now mentioned for 
the first time) according to q, or a particular angel is meant whose regular function it 
was to inflict punishments. Others again take 'an even in Ex 12:23 impersonally = 
destruction. 

2 2 In nearly all the above examples the presence of the article is only indicated by the 
vowel of the prefix (3, 3, 7) and might therefore be merely due to the masoretic 
punctuation. There is, however, no reason to doubt the correctness of the tradition. 
The same is true of the examples under n and o. 

1 1 Cf., however, analogous examples in biblical Aramaic in Kautzsch’s Gramm, des 
Bibl. Aram., 79 f, e.g. Dn 2:14, 3:2, &c. 



defined) as being present to the mind under given circumstances. In such cases in 
English the indefinite article is mostly used. 

Thus Am 5:19 as if a man did flee from a lion (ngn, i.e. the particular lion pursuing him 
at the time), and a bear (3 77) met him, &c., cf. 3:12, 1 K 20:36 (John 10:12); also Gn 8:7 f., 
14:13 (tp'psn, i.e. one that had escaped, the particular one who came just then; so also Ez 
24:26, 33:21; cf. 2 S 15:13); Gn 15:1, 11 18:7 the servant, who is regarded as being 
constantly at hand and awaiting his commands; cf. 2 S 17:17 (but nycfn Nu 11:27 is used like 
above); Gn 19:30, unless rny93 means in the well-known cave; Dipay Gn 28:11, 
according to Dillmann, upon the place suitable for passing the night, or the right place, but it 
may possibly also refer to the sanctuary of Bethel afterwards so sacred and celebrated; Gn 
42:23, 46:2, 50:26, Ex 2:15, 3:2, 4:20, 21:20 (2 S 23:21), Lv 23:42, 24:10 (Samaritan 
without the article); Nu 17:11,21:6, 9, 25:6, Dt 19:5, Jos 2:15, Ju 4:18, 8:25, 13:19, 16:19, 
19:29, 20:16, 1 S 17:34, 19:13, 21:10, 2 S 17:17, 1 K6:8, 13:14 (? most probably a particular 
tree is meant); 19:9, Is 7:14 (HQ 1 ???,n, i.e. the particular maiden, through whom the prophet’s 
announcement shall be fulfilled; we should say a maiden [cf. Driver on 1 S 1:4, 6:8, 19:13]; 
Jb 9:31. 

So always to write in the book (or on the scroll, Nu 5:23, Jer 32:10), i.e. not in the book 
already in use, but in the book which is to be devoted to that purpose, equivalent to in a book, 
on a scroll. Ex 17:14, 1 S 10:25, Jb 19:23. Especially instructive for this use of the article is 
the phrase Di’n TTl, which does not simply refer back to the previous narrative in the sense of 
the same day, but is used exactly like our one day (properly meaning on the particular day 
when it happened, i.e. on a certain day), 1 S 1:4, 14:1,2K4:8, 11:18, Jb 1:6, 13.InGn39:ll 
even n-in nhny. 


The article is sometimes used in this way before collectives in the singular, which are not 
meant to denote (like the examples given under /) a whole class, but only that part of it which 
applies to the given case; thus aY37n, rui’n Gn 8:7, nypyn Ex 23:28. 

5 . When a substantive is defined by the article, or by a suffix, or by a following 
genitive determinate in any way (see the examples below), the attribute belonging to it 
(whether adjective, participle, ordinal, or demonstrative pronoun) necessarily takes 
the article (see, however, the Rem.), e.g. Gn 10:12 nV737 Tyn the great city; Dt 3:24 
nj?TD, n 77,’ thy strong hand. A genitive following the substantive may, according to § 
127 a, be determined either by the article, e.g. 1 S 25:25 “in 7lP?3n ttf’K this worthless 
man (prop, man of worthlessness; cf. also such examples as 2 Ch 36:18, where the 
article is prefixed only to a second genitive following the noun); or as a proper name, 
e.g. Dt 11:7 V737 nin? Htyy,a the great work of the Lord; or by a suffix, e.g. Is 36:9 
n’3Di?n ’3 78 ’73y the least of my master’s servants. 

When several attributes (whether connected by Waw or not) follow a determinate 
substantive, each of them takes the article, e.g. Dt 10:17 tciiarn 7'337 V737 7xn the 
great God, the mighty, and the terrible. Cf. also Ex 3:3, Dt 1:19, in both of which 
places a demonstrative with the article also follows the adjective. 1 

Rem. 1. The article is, however, not infrequently used also— 


1 1 The demonstrative used adjectivally is generally placed after the adjective proper; 
in such cases as 71737 7|n 2 Ch 1:10 the adjective forms a further (fresh) addition 

to n-in tps. 



(i a ) With the attribute alone, when it is added to an originally indefinite substantive as a 
subsequent limitation; so always with ordinal numbers after ni 1 , 2 e.g. Gn 1:31 (cf. 2:3, Ex 
20:10, &c.) ni 1 the sixth day (prop, a day namely the sixth', but Qi 1 a second day, Gn 

1:8); Ex 12:15 f TtfXl.n Di’a from the first day onward (not before Dn 10:12 andNeh 8:18 is 
■p'^fCi, n Qi’rna used instead of it). On the other hand, the article is always found after 3, hence 
'MMn ni’3, &c., although it is possible that the original reading in these cases was ni 1 !, and 
that the article is only due to the Masora. In Ju 6:25 the text is evidently corrupt (see verse 
26).— Especially also in certain frequently recurring combinations as in particularizing the 
gates in Jer 38:14, Ez 9:2, &c., Zc 14:10, and courts in 1 K 7:8, 12, &c., Ez 40:28; and very 
often when the attribute consists of a participle, e.g. Dt 2:23, Ju 21:19, 1 S 25:10, Jer 27:3, 

46:16 rni’n 33 Cf the sword which oppresses (?); Ez 14:22, Zc 11:2 K e th. (the impenetrable 
forest?) Pr 26:18, Ps 119:21. 

Of the other examples, Gn 21:29 (where, however, the Samaritan reads mraDn), 41:26 
(butcf.verse 4), Nu 11:25, Ju 16:27, 1 S 17:17 may at any rate be explained on the ground 
that the preceding cardinal number is equivalent to a determinant; in Gn 1:21, 28:9, 10, &c., 
the substantive is already determined by "’ 73 , and in 1 S 14:29 (tth?) by 0573 .—In 1 S 12:23, 2 
S 12:4, Is 7:20 (where, however, ITT3;B>n might also be understood as a subsequent 
explanation of i?gS|) and Neh 9:35, the omission of the article after the preposition is 
certainly due merely to the Masora. In 1 S 16:23 (unless trrTlX mi is to be read twice), Zc 4:7 
(where however inn IX is probably meant), Ps 104:18 (where a n precedes n’ln, hence 
probably a case of haplography), the omission of the article before x, 1 (?) and n may be due 
to a regard for euphony (see z below). On the other hand, in 1 S 6:18 (read 'jn 13<fn), 17:12 
(njn is a later addition), 19:22 (cf. the LXX), Jer 17:2, 32:14, 40:3 iC'th., Ez 2:3 (read fia or 
omit Q’iJ with Comill), Mi 7:11, Ps 62:4, either the text is corrupt, or the expression incorrect. 
But in 2 K 20:13, Jer 6:20, Ct 7:10 ace. to D. H. Muller (Anzeiger der Wiener Akad., phil-hist. 
Kl. 1902, no. x) 3131 is the genitive of a substantive, aromatic oil, sweet cane (in Jer 6:20 read 
n^ipi), like spiced wine. In Is 39:2 read 31131 13<$ and in Ps 133:2 '131 1Q<$3. 

(b) No article with the attribute, while the substantive is determined either by the article, 
or a suffix, or a following genitive. Thus the article is sometimes omitted with 
demonstratives, since they are already to a certain extent determined by their meaning (cf. 
also the Mesa inscription, 1. 3, DXT1331 this high place)', as with XII Gn 19:33 (evidently for 
euphony, and so probably often); 30:16, 32:23, 1 S 19:10; with X’l Gn 38:21; with IT Ps 12:8 
(according to the Masora IT is a relative pronoun here, as always elsewhere); with 13<£ 1 S 
2:23, according to the present corrupt text (the original reading mi 1 3ST73 became 
CPI'I’X, and tri'^g was then corrupted to 13X); so, almost without exception, when the 
substantive is determined only by a suffix, e.g. Jos 2:20, Ju 6:14, 1 K 10:8, 2 K 1:2 and 8:8 fi, 
where ’^l, as in Jer 10:19, has arisen by contraction from ”?n, or we should simply read frn 
(in all these passages with l|); Gn 24:8 (withnx'T); Ex 10:1, 1 K 22:23, Jer 31:21 (with n'?(£). 


2 2 Cf. Driver, Tenses, 3rd ed., 209; M. Lambert, REJ. 31, 279 f.—The omission of 
the article from the substantive is not to be regarded in this instance as an indication 
of late style, and consequently cannot be put forward as a proof of the late origin of 
the ‘Priestly Code’ (cf. Dillmann on Gn 1:31, Holzinger, Einl. in d. Hexateuch, p. 
465, and especially Driver in the Journal of Philology, xi. 229 f., against Giesebrecht 
in ZAW. 1881, p. 265 f.). On the other hand, the common omission of the article from 
the substantive before a determinate adjective (e.g. nhiljn no the great synagogue, 
in the Mishna; cf. Segal, Misnaic Hebrew, p. 19 ff) is certainly a later idiom. 



The article is sometimes omitted also with the attributes referring to proper names, * 1 * * as 
H3T liT’X Jos 11:8, 19:28, nan nan Am 6:2. Other examples are Jos 16:3, 5, 18:13, 1 K 9:17 
(but in 1 Ch 7:24, 2 Ch 8:5 with the article). In Gn 7:11, &c., 1737 ninh is also a case of this 
kind, ninp being used (almost always without the article) as a sort of proper name; cf. also 7X 
IVTi! the most high God and ’Pi D’nhx the living God. In Ju 1:15 rr’pi? '373 and 3’333 '3 are 
strange; Jos 15:19 has 3i , 7V 'A and 3i 5 333 7L 

Of the remaining examples Is 11:9 explains itself; the direct connexion of the attribute 
with its substantive is broken by the insertion of uf]. In Ez 34:12, Hag. 1:4 (as Wellhausen 
says, a good instance of a Hebrew adjective in the stative form = nuist? nni), Ps 143:10, Ct 
6:12 (?) the substantive is also (see above) determined by a suffix, and consequently the 
attribute is less closely attached; the same applies to Gn 37:2, 42:19,43:14, Ps 18:18, except 
that in these passages the omission of the article before 1, X, v may at the same time be due to 
considerations of euphony (as also in Jos 16:1 before V, Nu 14:37 before 1, 28:4, Ez 10:9 
before X, 21:19 before n). 1 In 1 S 13:17 f. (7flX) and 2 K 25:16 (n’dip after a determinate 
substantive), the attribute again, being a numeral, is determinate in itself (see above, x); in Is 
65:2 the X'7 prevents the use of the article; finally, in 2 Ch 26:15 EP2£n| and nurix,? are to be 
read, as in Jer 2:21 for 19dn, in 22:26 for 'X3; in 2 S 6:3 omit HBHD, and in Ez 39:27 
omit Q’3pi. Without any apparent reason the article is omitted in Dn 8:13 and 11:31. 

2. When, as in Mi 7:12 (X13 □!’ in that day?), the article is omitted from both substantive 
and demonstrative, and in Ezr 3:12, the demonstrative even precedes (rrdn ni=nin rrdn), this 
is obviously due in both cases to a radical corruption of the text (not only in the words 
quoted). In Jos 9:12 udiT? is either in apposition to the independent demonstrative I7J (= this 
our bread, &c.), as in verse 13 317X4 is to 37 d, or they are complete sentences, this is our 
bread, &c. So also in Ex 32:1 3#a (= that [ iste\ Moses, & c.), and in Ps 48:15 ETPhx are to be 
taken in apposition to 3J. On Ps 68:8 and Is 23:13 cf. § 136 d. 

§ 127. The Noun determined by a following Determinate Genitive. 

Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 475. 

When a genitive, determined in any way, follows a nomen regens, it also 
determines the nomen regens, which, according to § 89 a, is always in the construct 
state. Moreover, every pronominal suffix attached to a substantive is, according to § 
33 c, to be considered as a genitive determinate by nature. An independent genitive 
may be determinate— 

(a) By its character as a proper name (according to § 125 a), e.g. 3'13? 137 the 
word of the Lord. 

( b ) By having the article, e.g. 3i33 I ?a3 E/’X (prop, the man of the war) the soldier 
(but nan 1 ??? 12bX Jos 17:1, a soldier)-, narf?an TZhX Nu 31:49, the soldiers', X’33n 137 the 
word of the prophet, Jer 28:9 (but e.g., on the other hand, 3747?? CPttax ni^a a 
commandment of men which hath been taught. Is 29:13; 7j?g> - 737 word offalsehood, 
Pr 29:12). 


1 1 Cf. Noldeke, Beitrdge zur semit. Sprachwiss., p. 48, n. 1. 

1 1 The same reason no doubt also favoured the omission of the article before Xin and 

H 1 ? X, see above, under y. Also in Is 23:7 (is this your joyous ...?) the article is 

omitted before nrVy probably only for euphony. 



(c) By the addition of a pronominal suffix (see above), e.g. , 3iCrp i 3 my father’s 
house. 

(d) By construction with another genitive determined in some way, e.g. Gn 3:2 
Ijrrf V n® of the fruit of the trees of the garden. Thus in Is 10:12 four, and in 21:17 
even five, members of a series are determined by a concluding determinate genitive. 

Rem. 1. The above explains also the various meanings of Vs (prop, a substantive in the 
sense of aggregate, whole), according as it is followed by a determinate or indeterminate 
genitive. In the former case 3'3 has the meaning of the entirety, i.e. all, the whole (like the 
French tous les hommes, toute la ville), e.g. f7Xn‘ 1 73 the whole (prop, the entirety of the) 
earth, all men, 1 Ex 18:22, Nu 15:13, Jer 4:29, and cases like Nu 4:23,47, 21:8 

where ^3 is followed by a singular participle with the article. On the other hand, before an 
indeterminate genitive Vs is used in the more indefinite (individualizing) sense of of all kinds, 
any (cf. tout homme, a toutprix), or distributively each, every, e.g. fi’‘33 every (kind of) tree, 
Gn 2:9; cf. 4:22, 24:10, 1 Ch 29:2; *n7‘ 1 73 any thing, Ju 19:19; m ,_! 733 every day, every time, 

Ps 7:12. 

It is, however, to be observed— 

( a ) That the article may in this case also (see § 126 h) be omitted in poetic style, although 
the substantive is to be regarded as determinate, e.g. nun'?#"'?? all (the) tables, Is 28:8. 

{b) That the meaning every is frequent even before singulars used collectively; afterwards 
the idea of quisque passes naturally into that of totality, e.g. 1 rr ! 73 each living thing, i.e. every 
(not every kind of) living thing', Titf3‘3| all flesh, i.e. all men or all living creatures (with the 
article only in Gn 7:15 before a relative clause, and in Is 40:6); sometimes also p3r’33 all trees, 
Hii’‘33 all birds', finally— 

(c) That before the names of members of the human body, "33 frequently (as being 
determinate in itself) denotes the entirety, e.g. Is 1:5 the whole head, the whole heart (the 
sense required by the context, not every head, &c., which the expression in itself might also 
mean); 9:11, 2 K 23:3, Ez 29:7 all (i.e. the whole of) their shoulders ... all (the whole of) their 
loins', 36:5.— On Vs with a suffix when it follows a noun in apposition (e.g. Is 9:8 133 nyn the 
people, all of it, i.e. the whole nation, more emphatic than □i'n _ 33, cf. Driver on 2 S 2:9), as 
well as when it follows absolutely in the genitive (= all men, every one, e.g. Gn 16: 12), 2 see 
the Lexicon, pp. 48 l b , 482 b . 

2. Gentilic names (or patronymics), derived from compound proper names (consisting of 

a nomen regens and genitive), are determined by inserting the article before the second part of 
the compound (since it contains the original genitive), e.g. ( see § 86 h) a Benjamite, 

■’ra’rr'13 Ju 3:15, &c., the Benjamite', ■’afl’pnvp,? the Bethlehemite, 1 S 16:1, &c. (cf., however, 

1 Ch 27:12 Qjre'y S’ 133); the Beth-shemite, 1 S 6:14; np7,n ’3X the Abiezrite, Ju 

6:11, &c., cf. 1 K 16:34. 

3. In a few instances the nomen regens appears to be used indefinitely notwithstanding a 
following determinate genitive; it is not so, however, in Gn 16:7, where the reference is to a 
well-known fountain; 21:28, where in the original context there must have been some reason 
for the seven ewe lambs of the flock', 2 S 12:30 the spoil found in the city, but it often is so 


1 1 tnx.n being a collective, cf. itf’Xrr 1 ?? 2 S 15:2, all men, 13n -l ?3 Ex 1:22 all sons, 

n3n - *?3 all daughters', in itself could also mean the whole man. 

2 2 In Ezr 10:17 instead of CP^X V33 read simply n , W]X i n' , ?33. 



before a proper name, as in Ex 10:9 n'lP’ in a feast of the Lord (unless it is the spring 
festival), Dt 7:25, and frequently P‘)P) royin an abomination unto the Lord ; cf. also Gn 46:34, 
Dt 22:19 a virgin of Israel, 1 S 4:12 a man of Benjamin', Pr 25:1, Ct 2:1, 3:9; similarly before 
appellatives with the article (or before a genitive determined by a suffix, as in Lv 14:34), 1 S 
20:20 three arrows', 2 S 23:11 P 7 ;tPP npbO a plot of the ground (but see Gn 33:19, Jos 24:32); 
Ju 13:6, Jer 13:4, 41:16, Ct 1:11, 13 f, 5:13, 7:3, 8:2. On the other hand, nibs? an in the 
titles of Psalm s 120 to 134 (except 121:1, nibv.ab Tib) was most probably originally the title 
of a collection, in the sense of ‘the pilgrimage-songs ’ (according to § 124 r), and was 
subsequently added to these Psalms severally.—In Ex 20:24 Dipap‘b 33 in all the place, sc. of 
the sanctuary, is a dogmatic correction of aipa _ b33, in every place, to avoid the difficulty that 
several holy-places are here authorized, instead of the one central sanctuary. In Gn 20:13 also 
□iparrbs (unless it means in the whole place) is remarkable, since elsewhere every place is 
always (8 times) niparbs. 

4. The deviations mentioned under e, from a fundamental rule of syntax, are in some 
cases open to suspicion on textual grounds, but much more doubtful are the instances in 
which the article is found before a noun already determined in some other way, as— 

{a) Before a noun which appears to be determined by a following independent 
determinate genitive. The least questionable are the instances in which the genitive is a proper 
name, since these may be elliptical forms of expression like the apparent construction of 
proper names with a genitive, noticed in § 125 h, e.g. Nu 21:14 lipX the valleys, 
namely the valleys ofArnon; 2 K 23:17 bxm’a nafap the altar, namely the altar of Bethel (i.e. 
with the suppression of the real nomen regens, n?T» without the article; by the pointing natan 
the Masora evidently intends to allow the choice either of reading napp or correcting it to 
naja); bXTpa bXP the God ofBeth-el 1 (equivalent to '3 bx bxp), Gn 31:13 (the LXX read bxp 
□ipaa ybx PX*l?P the God who appeared to thee in the holy place)', T-TX qb9P the king of 
Assyria, Is 36:16 (probably a scribal error due to verse 13; it does not occur in the parallel 
passage, 2 K 18:31), cf. Jos 13:5, 2 K 25:11, Jer 38:6, Ez 47:15; in the vocative, Jer 48:32, La 
2:13. On the other hand, iax HTb Gn 24:67 is no doubt only a subsequent insertion; so also 
bxpiT Jos 8:33b (cf. LXX), 2 S 20:23, 2 K 7:13, qb<£p 1 S 26:22 after nuqp (simplified by the 
Masora to Iraq Q e re); TpX Tbs? 2 K 23:12, T bX Is 36:8 (cf. 2 K 18:23), tbj'pn Ez 46:19 
(unless the article with nwb is to be omitted), also Tam Dn 8:13, and X’aan T7'V 2 Ch 15:8. 

In Ex 9:18 read with the Samaritan crab; in 2 S 19:25 rgcf might possibly be taken in 
apposition to DTP "jab; in 2 K 10:1 restore a|TiX, with the LXX and Lucian, before axqx; in 2 
K 25:19 omit the article, as in Jer 52:25, before PD 0 . 

A similar ellipse must also be assumed in 2 K 23:17 the sepulchre is the sepulchre of the 
man of God (but most probably P3p has dropped out after P3pp) and Ps 123:4 (cf., however, 
the LXX, and observe that in the parallel member the genitive is paraphrased by b). —In Jos 
3:14 rm?p (verse 17 PIP 1 rrm) has been added to the original pPX.P by a redactor; cf. similar 
syntactically impossible additions in verse 11 (also in 1 S 4:3, &c., where the LXX still had 
simply PIP 1 liPX); in 7n’P Ju 16:14 the Masora evidently combines two different readings IPT 
and npXP TT; and similarly in Jer 25:26 (where TPGfP was only subsequently introduced into 
the text), the two readings niabaap and 'XP niabfta are combined.—In Jos 8:11, 1 K 14:24, Jer 
31:40, Ez 45:16 the article, being usual after "ba, has been mechanically added, and so also in 
2 Ch 8:16 after TV; in 2 K 9:4 the second 7VGfp (instead of PVd) is occasioned by the first; in 
Ez 7:7 pama belongs as a nominative to what follows; in Ez 8:29 the meaning perhaps is in 


1 1 According to Philippi (St. Constr., p. 38) bXTpa is rather a case of‘sub-position’ in 
the accusative, as also fibrin JP Ez 47:15 (for which, however, in 48:1 there is the 
correct reading fibrin "p 7 ) by the way to Hethlon; and in fact, Ez 47:15 may without 
difficulty be explained in this way; so UiUi Ex 39:27 as an accusative of the material. 



the chambers, in the house of the Lord, or the article is to be omitted; in 1 Ch 15:27 the text is 
manifestly corrupt. 

Of another kind are the instances in which a determinate noun is followed by a definition 
of the material in apposition (hence, not in the genitive; cf. § 131), e.g. Zc 4:10 7’7|n I3<£n the 
weight, the lead, i.e. the leaden weight'. Ex 39:17, 2 K 16:14 (n$flj|n, both here and in verse 
17, is probably only a later addition, while niman rvruoan in verse 17 has arisen from a 
confusion of two readings, ntoan nnioa and iruaana rvruoan). In Jer 32:12 also n)i?an (unless 
the article is simply to be omitted) is in apposition to 7907 . 

(b) Before a noun with a suffix (which likewise represents a determinate genitive; see 
above, at the beginning of this section). This does not apply to cases in which a verbal (i.e. 
accusative ) suffix is affixed to a participle which has the article, e.g. indan Is 9:12, the one 
smiting him', in Dt 8:15, 13:6 also 7 is a verbal suffix, but hardly the 1 in ifr'37,0 for md'i'.n 
Job 40:19, nor the n ; innn^’n Dn 11:6; § 116 g. For 3375? ,7 Lev 27:23, read 3375? as inverses 
2, 3, 5, 7, 13, &c., twelve times (but cf. also the note on § 128 d).— Of the remaining 
examples nrraj? Is 24:2 (probably an intentional alliteration with the eleven other words 
beginning with 3), incfc.a 5 ? Pr 16:4, and irdi’,3 (so Baer, following the best authorities) Ezr 
10:14, rest only on the authority of the Masoretes, not of the authors. So also in rgsr Jos 
7:21, i’SO.n Jos 8:33 (previously ipo), n’dil.no 2 K 15:16 (dittography of the 7 ), the article is 
simply to be omitted as syntactically impossible; the 1 of 1*1377 Mi 2:12 is the copula 
belonging to the next word. 

§ 128. The Indication of the Genitive Relation by means of the Construct State. 

Cf. especially Philippi’s work cited at the head of § 89. 

1. The genitive relation is regularly expressed (see § 89) by the close connexion of 
the nomen regens (in the construct state) with the nomen rectum (in the genitive). 
Since only one nomen regens can be immediately connected with a nomen rectum, it 
follows that the same genitive cannot depend on two or more co-ordinate nouns, but a 
second (sometimes even a third, &c.) regens must be added with a suffix referring to 
the nomen rectum, e.g. HI'ill 717 ’ll the sons of David and his daughters (not nilll ll 
717); cf. 1 K 8:2s. 1 The language also prefers to avoid a series of several co-ordinate 2 
genitives depending upon one and the same nomen regens (such as occur in Gn 14:19, 
Nu 20:5, 31:54 [1 Chl3:l], 1 S 23:7, 2 S 19:6, Is 22:5, Ps 5:7, 8:3), 3 and rather tends 
to repeat the nomen regens, e.g. Gn 24:3 f3<£n ’n'^N.I CP<£;ttfn ’ndfc? the God of heaven 
and the God of the earth (so in Jer 8:1 the regens is five times repeated). A lengthened 
series of genitives may, however, be formed by a nomen rectum serving at the same 
time as regens to a genitive depending on it (cf. § 127 a [d]); e.g. Gn 47:9 \ 5 n aw 
’O’38 the days of the years of the life of my fathers', cf. Jb 12:24, where there are three 
genitives, Is 10:12 four, and 21:17 five (unless the last three are in apposition). As a 


1 1 Very rare, and only possible in very rapid utterance, are such exceptions as Ez 
31:16 (liin^niipi inha); Pr 16:11.—In Is 11:2 the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of 
the Lord, n S?7 may at any rate also be taken as an absolute genitive, so also 73 0 Dn 
1:4. 

2 2 InPs 114:1 a second genitive is added even without the copula, but the parallelism 
of the members renders any misunderstanding impossible. 

3 3 In almost all these instances the two (or three) genitives form one closely 
connected whole, as heaven and earth, sons and daughters. 



rule, indeed, such an inconvenient accumulation of genitives is avoided by means of a 
circumlocution in the case of one of them (see § 129 d). 

Rem. As the fundamental rules stated above are the necessary consequence not merely of 
logical but more especially of rhythmical relations (see § 89 a), we must feel the more 
hesitation in admitting examples in which genitives are supposed to be loosely attached to 
forms other than the construct state. Some of these examples (the supposed genitives 
following a regens which is determined by the article) have been already discussed in § 127 
f-h. Compare, moreover: 

(a) Genitives after the absolute state, e.g. Is 28:1 ptf’Slbn n’lStP-XpS the fat valley of them 

that are overcome with wine. The usual explanation that n’laifrX’.a forms one single idea (in 
German Fettigkeitstal ), on which the genitive pcT’Slbo then depends, in reality explains 
nothing; the text is almost certainly corrupt. In Dt 15:18 would be expected; in Jos 3:11 

nn?n is a later addition; in Is 32:13 (ttnfr3), and Ps 68:22 (71?tP), the absolute for the construct 
state probably rests only on the authority of the Masoretes. In Ju 6:25 ff. the text is obviously 
in confusion. In Ju 8:32 (cf. 6:24) 173933 should come either after 73p a l or at the end of the 
verse, unless, with Moore, we omit 'l?,n ’38 as a gloss (from 6:24); in Is 63:11 n$3 is probably 
a gloss on QbiST’a? which has crept into the text; in 2 S 4:2 mpd'^X 1 ?, according to the LXX, 
has dropped out before ]|; in Ez 6:11 nil77 is to be omitted with the LXX; if originally in the 
text, it could only be genitive (= all abominations of evils), not an adjective; Pr 21:6 the text is 
altogether uncertain (the LXX read 7Ppi3 for 7pp33); in 1 Ch 9:13 the preposition 7 (after a 7) 
has dropped out before nSX 5 ?? (cf. 12:25).— Elsewhere (Dt 3:5, 1 K 4:13, 2 Ch 8:5) the 
supposed genitives are to be taken rather as words of nearer definition standing in apposition, 
i.e. with high walls, gates, and bars. In Jer 8:5 EP'WIT is either in apposition to mn 33717 or is 
better (since not in the LXX) omitted as a gloss. 

(b) Genitives after a noun with a suffix (where the suffix prevents the direct government 
by the nomen regens). Thus in Lv 27:3, 5, 6, where "D-TH after 33737 1 might be taken, contrary 
to the accents, as subject of the following clause; in Lv 5:15, 25 the suffix may refer to 
Moses. In Lv 6:3 73 173 his garment, namely the garment of linen, unless simply in 
apposition, cf. § 131 d (or read ’73?); Lv 26:42, where '171 3'pl?f could at most be 
explained as an ellipse for 3 pa,! rP73 Tnn?, cf. § 125 h (probably, however, it is a case of 
dittography of the ’, which was repeated also before nrrnx; so Valeton, ZAW. xii. 3); equally 
strange is Di*n VP7? Jer 33:20, &c. On the other hand, n in? Q38 1 3) n’p,’ DX Nu 12:6 could not 
possibly mean if your prophet be a prophet of the Lord ; the text is manifestly corrupt 
(probably n]p?3 3 if ,31 is to be read, with Marti). In Ps 45:7 rrrfbx 3X03 (usually explained as 
thy divine throne), □ i n7X is most probably a later addition [another suggestion is to read 
Q’rfbxo like God(’s throne): cf. § 141 d, note]. In Jer 52:20 two readings are probably 
combined, □rrfm’ 1 ? without any addition, and O’bsn'bs rupcfib. In Nu 25:12 3i7iP is in 
apposition to 'TP'l?. On H3T 7377 Ez 16:27, cf. § 131 r. 

(c) The interposition of a word is assumed between "73 ( the whole', cf. § 127 b) and the 
genitive governed by it in 2 S 1:9, Jb 27:3 (711?), and, if the text is correct, in Hos 14:3 (X;tOT). 
In reality, however, in all three places the genitive relation is destroyed by the transposition of 
the words (instead of "73 7117, &c.), and "73 is rather to be taken adverbially (equivalent to 
wholly), e.g. 2 S 1:9 because my life is yet wholly in me, i.e. my whole life; cf. Philippi, Stat. 
Constr., p. 10.—On the instances in which the original construct state pX non-existence is 
used without a following genitive, see the negative sentences, § 152 o. 


1 1 Halevy, J. A. xiv. 548, removes the difficulty by pointing 7 '3717. 

ZAW. ZA W, = Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by B. Stade, 
Giessen, 1881 ff, and since 1907 by K. Marti. 




2. The dependence of the nomen rectum on the nomen regens by no means 
represents merely what is, properly speaking, the genitive relation (see the examples 
under g-i). Very frequently the nomen rectum only adds a nearer definition of the 
nomen regens, whether by giving the name, the genus or species, the measure, the 
material, or finally an attribute of it ( genit. epexegeticus or appositionis, 1 see the 
examples under k-q). 

Examples. The nomen rectum represents— 

(a) A subjective genitive , specifying the possessor, author, &c., e.g. 3’?<$rrn , a the king’s 
house ; If in? 157 the word of the Lord. 

(b) An objective genitive, e.g. Ob 10 ?pnx can fifor the violence done to thy brother 2 (but in 
Ez 12:19 DSD, a is followed by a subjective genitive); Pr 20:2 *l'7<$ na’X the terror of a king ; Gn 
18:20 Q'70 npv i the cry concerning Sodom ; Is 23:5 if STO the report of (about) Tyre, cf. 2 S 
4:4; Am 8:10 TIT 73(£ the mourning for an only son', Dt 20:14 ?P3?'X VTtf praeda hostibus tuis 
erepta', cf. Is 3:14. In a wider sense this includes such examples as n«n,n f? Tfttf the way of 
(i.e. to) the tree of life, Gn 3:24; cf. Pr 7:27, Jb 38:20; a?n the way of (by) the sea, Is 8:23; 
DThs TOT the sacrifices of (i.e. pleasing to) God, Ps 51:19; Tin? n$n# the oath of (i.e. sworn 
before) the Lord, 1 K 2:48; 7X1 a’? TO7 the words of (i.e. addressed to) L., Pr 31 : 1 . 

(c) A partitive genitive', this includes especially the cases in which an adjective in the 
construct state is followed by a general term, e.g. TOin.ii’ niarin the wisest of her ladies, Ju 
5:29; cf. for this way of expressing the superlative, § 133 h, and also r below. 

Merely formal genitives (genit. explicativus or epexegeticus, genit. appositionis) are those 
added to the construct state as nearer definitions— 

(d) Of the name, e.g. 1779 in) the river Euphrates', f3<$! the land of Canaan', n'pini 
7X7iT the virgin Israel (not of Israel), Am 5:2. 

(e) Of the genus, e.g. Pr 15:20 (2 1 20 ) tnx *7TO a fool of a man (=a foolish man)', cf. Gn 
16:12, Is 1:4, 29:19, Ho 13:2, Mi 5:4, &c. ” 

(f) Of the species, e.g. 13 j? ni|7X a possession of a burying-place, i.e. hereditary 
sepulchre, Gn 23:4, &c.; 1717337 TXfl the early figs, Jer 24:2; ’TO 73CTx the tabernacle of my 
house, i.e. my dwelling-place, Ps 132:3. 

(g) Of the measure, weight, extent, number, e.g. 7|C>a TO people of number, i .e.few in 
number, Gn 34:30, Dt 26:5; cf. also Ez 47:3-5 waters of the ankles, waters of the loins, 
waters of swimming, i.e. which reached up to the ankles, or loins, or necessitated swimming; 
but in verse 4 in apposition (?) □’d'Q □?<£. 


1 1 The latter term is preferred especially by Konig, Theol. Stud, und Krit., 1898, p. 
528 ff. 

2 2 Cf. in Latin a similar use of the genitive after iniuria (Caes. B. G. 1, 30), metus 
(hostium, Pompeii, &c.), spes, and other words. In Greek, cf. sUvoia xGOv cptkcov, 
7ttoxiq xou 0sou, 6 koyoi; 6 toU axanpou, 1 Cor. 1:18. 



(, h ) Of the material 3 of which something consists, e.g. upigl 1 '?3 a vessel of earthenware, 

Nu 5:17; HOCf vessels of silver (cf. the French des vases d ’or); p27 p"l$ an ark of wood, P3<$ 

a rod of iron, Ps 2:9; cf. Gn 3:21, 6:14, Ju 7:13, &c. 

(0 Of the attribute of a person or thing, e.g. Gn 17:8 UPTH n-TpK an everlasting possession; 
Pr 17:8 a precious stone; cf. Nu28:6, Is 13:8, 28:4, Ps 23:2, 31:3, Pr 5:19, 14:5, Jb 41:19, and 
the examples of the genitive with a suffix given in § 135 n. Such a periphrasis for the 
expression of attributes frequently occurs, even when the corresponding adjectives are in use. 
Thus especially $ld"p holiness very frequently serves as a periphrasis for the adjective Wi7j? 
(e.g. Wldpn ’733 the holy garments. Ex 29:29), since \Pl7j7 is used almost exclusively in 
reference to persons (hence also with UV and fia people, and with nf the name of a person); 
the only exceptions are tfilp Eiipa holy place, Ex 29:31, &c.; EPttHp Q’<£ holy water, Nu 5:17; 
iPilp as the predicate of Qi 1 day, Neh 8:10 fi, and of niD.a camp, Dt 23:15. So also the use of 
p’7¥ righteous is always confined to persons, except in Dt 4:8; elsewhere the periphrasis with 
P7<£ or np73 is always used, e.g. p~!<$ ppf a just balances, Lv 19:36. 

In a wider sense this use of the genitive also includes statements of the purpose for which 
something is intended, e.g. nnap sheep for the slaughter, Ps 44:23; iMiPip IDia the 
chastisement designed for our peace. Is 53:5; cf. 51:17 ( the cup which causes staggering ), Ps 
116:13; finally, also, the description of the material, with which something is laden or filled, 
e.g. 1 S 16:20 pdfrO) DOCf 7’ap an ass laden with bread and a bottle of wine (but probably 
rntoj? is to be read for l ap); cf. Gn 21:14, Pr 7:20, &c. 

Rem. 1. Certain substantives are used to convey an attributive idea in the construct state 
before a partitive genitive; thus inaa choice, selection, as in Gn 23:6 irdhj? irpa the choice of 
our sepulchres, i.e. our choicest sepulchres; Ex 15:4, Is 22:7, 37:24; other examples are, Is 
1:16 the evil of your doings, emphatically, for your evil doings; Is 17:4, 37:24 (=the tall 
cedars thereof), Ps 139:22, Jb 15:26. —This is the more common construction with the 
substantive Va entirety, for all, the whole, every, see § 127 b; it is also frequent with a 
little, for few, 1 S 17:28, &c. 

2. To the periphrases expressing attributive ideas (see p above) by means of a genitive 
construction may be added the very numerous combinations of the construct states iP’X a man, 
PV3. master, possessor, ‘H son, and their feminines and plurals (including ’p? men, used only 
in the plural), with some appellative noun, in order to represent a person (poetically even a 
thing) as possessing some object or quality, or being in some condition. In English, such 
combinations are sometimes rendered by single substantives, sometimes by circumlocution. 

Examples:— 

(a) Of &c.; Q’137 W’N an eloquent man. Ex 4:10 (but trcSsi? iP’N Jb 11:2 a man of lips, 
i.e. a boaster); p® 1 ? = a slanderer, Ps 140:12; ra?(f a man of knowledge, Pr 24:5; 

nan a wrathful man, Pr 15:18; trap Ut'it a man of blood, 2 S 16:7, Ps 5:7; cf. further, 1 S 16:18, 
1 K 2:26, Is 53:3, Pr 19:6, 26:21, 29:1, Ezr 8:18; also appja rupd; a contentious woman, Pr 
27:15; in the plural, e.g. Gn 6:4 ’ttpx the men of renown, famous; cf. Gn 47:6, Is 41:11 , 


3 3 In the almost entire absence of corresponding adjectives (nix made of cedar, a 
denominative from n and tiPm brazen are the only examples), the language 
regularly has recourse to the above periphrasis. On the form qdtul, as expressing an 
inherent property, cf. § 50 f; cf. also the proper name, ’pn? ferreus. 



Jb 34:8, 10 (33b men of understanding ); with ’09, e.g. Is 5:13 (33n ’HQ famished men', but 

read probably PJn ’tzp weak with hunger)', Ps 26:4, Jb 11:11, 22:15. 

(b) Ofbpd, &c.; "W by 3 hairy, 2 K 1:8; nia'bq.n b?d the dreamer, Gn 37:19; cf. Na 
1:2, Pr 1:17, 18:9 ( a destroyer), 22:24, 23:2 ( disposed to eat, greedy), 24:8; feminine 
3iX _ n'?57 i 3 a woman that hath a soothsaying spirit, 1 S 28:7; cf. Na 3:4; in the plural, e.g. ’bi?, 3 
D’Sn archers, Gn 49:23, n ,- l3 fy , 3 confederates, Gn 14:13; ny ; l3tt’ ’by, 3 sworn supporters, Neh 
6:18. 

(c) Of H|, &c.: b?d‘l? a hero, warrior, 1 K 15:2; heir, Gn. 15:2; n yearling, 

Ex 12:5, &c.; nil'll centum annos natus, Gn 21:5; rnd'ip worthy to die, 1 S 20:31 
(Luther, 2 S 12:5 ein Kind des Todes); cf. Dt 25:2 nisrn? worthy to be beaten. Feminine, e.g. 
bydppTip a wicked woman, 1 S 1:16; frequently also by<f?y W’X, '3 ’ 33 , '3 and even simply 
bycfrp, l ik e the Latin scelus for scelestissimus, 2 S 23:6, Jb 34:18. Plural masculine, e.g. ’33 
’"igi children of rebellion, Nu 17:25. "1? is used poetically of things without life, e.g. Is 5:1 

a fat, i.e. a fruitful (hill); Jon 4:10 rfrcf‘13 i.e. grown in a night', Jb 41:20 son of the 
bow (i.e. an arrow); so also pipp ’33 = sparks, Jb 5:7; La 3:13; ni]p Ec 12:4 the daughters of 
song, probably meaning the individual notes. 

There is another use of "13 or ’33 to denote membership of a guild or society (or of a tribe, 
or any definite class). Thus crn'bx ’33 or crn'bx.n ’33 Gn 6:2, 4, Jb 1:6, 2:1, 38:7 (cf. also ’33 
□’bx Ps 29:1, 89:7) properly means not sons of god(s), but beings of the class of Q’n'bx or 
Q’bX; O’X’Pirrup 1 K 20:35 (singular in Am 7:14) persons belonging to the guild of prophets', 
□’Pin, H‘13 Neh 3:8 one of the guild of apothecaries, cf. 3:31 where EPDpkrnp is to be read. 
Similarly CHbbib ’33 Gn 50:23 are most probably not great-grandsons but grandsons, i.e. those 
belonging to the third generation. Cf. also ’Itfj.an ’33 Nu 4:27 f. Gershonites, □ i nni?n ’33 2 Ch 
20:19, &c., Kohathites; DJ# ’33 dwellers in the East. 

3. Special mention must be made of the not infrequent idiom by which adjectives 
(sometimes also ordinals, see § 134 o) are added in the genitive, like substantives, rather than 
as attributes in the same state, gender, and number as the noun which they qualify; thus, Is 
28:4 bp'] n 3’3 the flower of that which fades, for which verse 1 has bp'] the fading flower, 

cf. further, Is 22:24, Jer 22:17 (?), 52:13, Ps 73:10, 74:15 (but ijvx may be a substantive), 
78:49; also the use of 5?p as a substantive, e.g. in Pr 2:14 b, 6:24 (in n#(£), &c., analogous to 
the New Testament phrase 6 okov 6 po <3 ific; dbuciac;, Luke 16:8, and the French un homme de 
bien. 1 —Finally, an adverb (treated as a substantive) may likewise be used as an epexegetical 
genitive; cf. Mp blood shed without cause, 1 K 2:31; Pr 24:28, 26:2; Ez 30:16 (Mi 1 ). 

3. The epexegetical genitives include finally the numerous nearer definitions 
which follow the coustruct state of adjectives (and of active and passive participles, or 
verbal adjectives, cf. § 116 f-1). For, while the word of nearer definition is added to 
the verb in the accusative (e.g. Tbjvnx nbn he was diseased in his feet, 1 K 15:23), it 
may, with participles and verbal adjectives, be either in the accusative (§ 116 f and k) 
or in the genitive, the case of a word depending on a noun. Such a genitive relation is 
usually termed an improper annexion. The nearer definition contains a statement 


1 1 On the other hand, in such passages as Is 36:2 (2 K 18:17), Zc 14:4, Ec 8:10, &c., 
there is no apparent reason why the Masora requires the construct state instead of the 
absolute; hence b’0 Is 36:2 and X 1 ] Zc 14:4 must be intended as form s of the absolute 
state, shortened in consequence of their close connexion. 



either of the material, e.g. Ex 3:8, &c., W371 37n rot f 7 <£ a land flowing with milk and 
honey, or of the means, e.g. 37iQ£ -, 77n slain with the sword. Is 22:2; or the cause, Ct 
2:5 sick of love', or of the scope of the attribute, 1 e.g. Gn 39:6 "ixdrrnm/m> ofform; cf. 
Gn 41:2, 4, Ex 34:6, Is 1:4, Jer 32:19, Na 1:3, Ps 119:1, Jb 37:16; or of the manner, 
e.g. Ps 59:6 llQf ’7V3 faithless ones of wickedness (wickedly faithless). 

Especially frequent is the use of this genitive to name the part of the body 
described as being affected by some physical or mental condition, e.g. Ps 24:4 ’j?} 
CP(£3 clean as regards hands, &c.; 2 S 9:3, Is 6:5, Jb 17:9; Is 19:10 WS(f -1 i3}X grieved 
in soul; 1 S 1:10, Jb 3:20. Also such examples as Am 2:16, Pr 19:1, where a suffix is 
attached to the substantive, must be regarded as instances of the genitive construction, 
on the analogy of Pr 14:2, see § 116 k. 

§ 129. Expression of the Genitive by Circumlocution. 

Pesides the construction of a nomen rectum dependent upon a nomen regens in the 
construct state (§§ 89 and 128), the connexion of two nouns may also be effected 
otherwise, either by simply attaching the dependent noun by means of the preposition 
7 , which, according to § 119 r, expresses, besides other ideas, like that of belonging 
to , 2 or by the addition of a relative clause (7 "i#8, see h below). 

1. The introduction of a genitive by 7 sometimes occurs even when the construction with 
the construct state would be equally possible, e.g. 1 S 14:16 7lK$7 Q’S '^n the watchmen of 
Saul; Ps 37:16, 2 Ch 28:18 (where indeed the circumlocution makes the sense much plainer); 
as a rule, however, this use is restricted to the following cases:— 

( a ) To prevent a nomen regens being determined by a following determinate genitive, e.g. 
1 S 16:18 yf 1? a son of Jesse ( V \VH3 would be, according to § 127 a, the son of Jesse); cf. 

Gn 14:18, 36:12, 41:12, Nu 16:22 (27 16 ), 1 S 17:8, 2 S 19:21, Ps 122:5. Hence, regularly main 
7177 (Ps 3:1, &c.) a psalm of David (properly belonging to David as the author), for which 
7177 of David is used alone elliptically in Ps 11:1, 14:1, &c. Such a case as 7ia;a 7177 (Ps 24:1, 
&c.) is not to be regarded as a transposition, but aiaia is used epexegetically for the general 
term omitted before 7177 ( as h were, a poem of David, a psalm). Moreover, the introduction of 
the author, poet, &c., by this Lamed auctoris is the customary idiom also in the other Semitic 
dialects, especially in Arabic. 

(b) When a genitive is to be made dependent on a nomen regens, which is itself composed 
of a nomen regens and rectum, and represents, as a compound, one united idea, e.g. Ru 2:3 

TV'37 n 7 ;M 7 np7o the portion of field belonging to Boaz (TV '3 371? '0 would be the portion of 
the field of Boaz); 2 K 5:9 at the house-door of Elisha. This especially applies to the cases in 
which the compound regens represents a term in very common use, the fixed form of which 


1 1 Cf. the Latin integer vitae scelerisque purus; tristes animi, &c. 

2 2 Cf. the oxnpa Kokocpomov in Greek, e.g. r) KscpaXf) x(p dv0pca7iCp for toU 
av0pd)7iou (Bemhardy’s Syntax, p. 88). The Arab grammarians distinguish a twofold 
genitive, one of which may be resolved by 7 , and the other by [see Wright’s Arabic 
Grammar, vol. ii, § 75 ff.]. The de of the Romance languages is a development of the 
latter idea; the Gascon, however, says e.g. la fille a Mr. N., laying stress upon the idea 
of belonging to and not that of origin, as in la fille de ... of the literary language. 



cannot be altered, e.g. 1 K 14:19 bJOipj ’a * 1 ?? 1 ? n’fijn ’737 79d"'77 in the book of the chronicles of 
the kings of Israel, 15:23, &c.; cf. also Jos 19:51. 

(c) When for any other reason the construction with the nomen regens in the construct 

state is inadmissible; cf. e.g. Lv 18:20, where 3333 #, on account of the suffix, cannot be used 
in the construct state; but Lv 15:16 ffi, &c., inffnzgy; Ju 3:28 the Jordan fords ofMoab (fry 
as a proper name cannot be used in the construct state); Ex 20:5 upon the third and upon the 
fourth generation of them that hats me; must be kept in the absolute state for the 

sake of conformity with and for the same reason also ’30’X 1 ? a 1 ?'?*?,'?. 

(d) After statements of number in such cases as Gn 8:14 Eddhb Qi 1 on the 

seven and twentieth day of the month ; cf. 7:11, 16:3 and frequently, or as in Hag 1:1 rn#3 

CPOSy in the second year of Darius', the numeral here is always one compound idea 
with the substantive numbered, and consequently (as in the examples under b) does not admit 
of being in the constr. st. with a genitive. The same naturally applies also to such examples as 
1 K 3:18 ’mV 1 ? ni 9 3 on the third day of my giving birth (i.e. after my giving birth). Cf. 

also the standing phrase 7nx? on the first (day) of the month, Gn 8:5 and frequently. 

Rem. In cases l ik e 2 S 3:2 and his firstborn was Amnon □ycfrnx, 1 ? ofAhinoam, the 
genitive expressed by circumlocution with ? is in reality dependent on a regens which is 
omitted (□VCfrnx,'? 1? a son of Ahinoam)', cf. 2 S 3:3, 5, 1 K 14:13, Am 5:3 (unless JV? 1 ? 
originally depended on thus spake the Lord), and the remarks on ninja T\l) under c above. 

2. The periphrastic expression of the genitive by means of 3 n $8 is used principally to 
state the possessor, e.g. Gn 29:9 H’dx 1 ? JXkn her father’s sheep (prop, the sheep which 
belonged to her father)', Gn 47:4 and frequently. So also (according to § 128 a) when a 
genitive depends on more than one substantive, e.g. Gn 40:5 the butler and the baker who 
(belonged) to the king of Egypt (Djdka nSN'i would indicate only the baker as belonging 

to the king); or when a genitive (as in the examples under d above) is added to a compound, 
which expresses one united idea (Ru 4:3); or when, as a fixed term (e.g. a title), it appears 
always in the same form, e.g. Ct 1:1 n'a'byb the Song of songs, of Solomon', 1 

S 21:8, 2 S 2:8, ICh 11:10; cf. also Gn4l’:43. 1 ’ ' 

§ 130. Wider Use of the Construct State. 

The construct state, which, according to § 89 a, primarily represents only the 
immediate government by one substantive of the following word (or combination of 
words), is frequently employed in rapid narrative as a connecting form, even apart 
from the genitive relation; so especially— 

(1) Before prepositions, 1 particularly in elevated (prophetic or poetic) style, 
especially when the nomen regens is a participle. Thus before 3 , T3j?3 nrroti? the joy in 
the harvest. Is 9:2, 2 S 1:21, Ps 136:8fi; in participles, Is 5:11, 9:1, 19:8, Ps 84:7, and 
especially often when 3 with a suffix follows the participle, e.g. Ps 2:12 in , oirr l ? 3 ; cf. 


I 1 In New Hebrew 3# (derived from = ) “ 1 #$, see § 36, and cf. Ct 1:6, 3:7 ’V#, 

n a b# 1 ??) is used like the simple relative ’7, 7 in Aramaic, as an independent sign of 
the genitive. 

I I Cf. Konig, ‘Ais YsPapomxqBpnvy Ssq ET.-%ovaTp.-rsPpauxn? ift Isptx., ’ ZDMG. 

53, 521 ffi 




Na 1:7, Jer 8:16 (Ps 24:1); Ps 64:9 (unless 78'7 should be read); 98:7. 2 —Before ), Ho 
9:6 (but read probably npp? ’7prip); Ps 58:5 (before )lf?); Pr 24:9, Jb 18:2, La 2:18 
(before p 1 ?); 1 Ch 6:55, 23:28; in participles, Ez 38:11, Jb 24:5; before with an 
infinitive, Is 56:10, and again before with a suffix, Gn 24:21, Is 30:18, 64:3; 3 — 
before -I 78, Is 14:19, Ez 21:17; —before - nx (with). Is 8:6; —before IP, Gn 3:22, Is 
28:9 (a participle); Jer 23:23, Ez 13:2, Ho 7:5; —before Ju 5:10; —before ’r(?3, Is 

14:6; —before the nota accus. nx, Jer 33:22; —before a locative (which in such cases 
also serves as a genitive), Ex 27:13, Jer 1:15. 

(2) Before waw; copulative, e.g. Ez 26:10; but nppn Is 33:6, rfrp 35:2, and 773# 

51:21 may be cases of an intentional reversion to the old feminine ending ath, in order 
to avoid the hiatus (1)1 n 

(3) When it governs the (originally demonstrative) pronoun 7#X; so especially in 
the combination 7#X Qipp, Gn 39:20, 40:3, the place where (prop, of that in which) 
Joseph was bound ; cf. § 138 g; or 7#$ nippp Lv 4:24, 33, 2 S 15:21, 1 K 21:19, Jer 
22:12, Ez 21:35, Ho 2:1. We should expect 7#X Qipan, 7#8 nippp, as in Gn 35:13, 

&c., at the place which ..., cf. § 138; but 7#X is treated as a nomen rectum instead of 
as an attribute. Cf. also 'X ni’p followed by a perfect in 1 S 29:8, and 'X ’a’ Lv 13:46, 
Nu9:18. 1 

(4) When it governs independent sentences (cf. § 155), which virtually stand to 
the construct state (as nomen regens) in a sort of genitive relation, e.g. Ex 4:13 
rf?#7 - 7i3 prop, by the hand of him whom thou wilt send ; Nu 23:3 p(&T'np lap the 
matter o/that which he shall show me, i.e. whatever he shall; Is 29:1 717 ran nyip the 
city where David encamped ; Jer 48:36, Ps 16:3 (if the text be right), 65:5 (Pr 8:32), Ps 
81:6, Jb 18:21 theplace of him that knoweth not God ; Jb 29:16, La 1:14 (if the text be 
right) into the hands of those against whom I cannot stand? In Gn 39:4 (ip'tpypa) the 
-1 ?3 takes after it a noun-clause, and in Ex 9:4, still more boldly, a subst. with — 
Very often a time-determination governs the following sentence in this way; thus ’7[]X 
followed by a perfect, Lv 25:48, 1 S 5:9; Di’3 Ps 102:3 (before a noun-clause), Ex 
6:28, Nu 3:1, Dt 4:15, 2 S 22:1, Ps 18:1, 59:17, 138:3 (in every case before a 
following perfect), Ps 56:10 (before an imperfect); ni’p followed by the perfect, Jer 


2 2 In Ju 8:11 the article is even used before a construct state followed by 3, in order 
to determine the whole combination n’pnx.p pnn# tent-dwellers, taken as one word; 
cf., however, the remarks in § 127 f-i on similar grammatical solecism s . 

3 3 These are to be distinguished from the cases where follows a construct state, 
which in conjunction with ip (and the following ’?) has become a sort of preposition or 
adverb of place; thus, we have pvi’pp Ex 26:33 (for which in Ez 1:27 merely ’? n’3) 
meaning simply within ; j pp’p (2 K 23:13, Ez 10:3) on the right hand (i.e. south) of, 

liDpp (Jos 8:11, 13, &c., Ju 2:9) on the north of, cf. also Jos 15:21 and Ip ’ID 1 ? Neh 
13:4! 

1 1 In Dt 23:5 the construct state governs a sentence introduced by the conjunction 
7#X (7#X 737 -I ?y by reason of the fact that, i.e. because)-, so also in 1 S 3:13. 

2 2 Probably Gn 22:14 is also to be so explained (contrary to the accents), and 
certainly (contrary to the very unnatural division of the verses) 2 Ch 30:18, which 
should read on thus: ppn i33 I ? - '?3 7173 793’ 3ian n'p’ the good Lord pardon every one 
that setteth his heart to seek God. [See Wickes’ Accontuation of the Twenty-one Prose 
Books of the Old Testament, p. 140.] 



36:2; 1 »’ -l ?3 Lv 14:46, 1 S 25:15, Jb 29:2 (’a 1 ? as in the days when ... 3 ; cf. nia , 3 and 
nw before a perfect, Ps 90:15); nsn before a perfect, Jer 6:15 (cf. 49:8, 50:31); before 
an imperfect, Jb 6:17; before a perfect Ho 1:2. 

(5) Connected with a following word in apposition; certainly so in such cases as 
l^rna n^ns the virgin, the daughter of Zion, Is 37:22; cf. 23:12, Jer 14:17; also 1 S 
28:7 nitcri?!?, 3 n$Gi; a woman, possessor of a soothsaying spirit ; cf. Dt 21:11.—Gn 
14:10, Ju 19:22 (but read probably with Moore, as in Dt 13:14, Ju 20:13, 1 K 
21:10); 2 K 10:6, 17:13 gVe; Jer 46:9, Ps 35:16 (?), 78:9, Jb 20:17 b (unless or 
’’prj,] be a gloss). 

Rem. Some of the above passages may also be explained by supposing that there exists a 
real genitive relation towards the preceding construct state, which has been, as it were, 
provisionally left in suspenso, in consequence of the insertion of some interrupting word, e.g. 
Is 37:22, &c.; Jb 20:17 a. Elsewhere (Dt 33:19, Ps 68:34) the nomen regens probably governs 
the following construct state directly. 4 

(6) The numeral inx one for ins in close connexion, and even with small 
disjunctives, e.g. Gn 3:22, 48:22, I S 9:3, 2 S 17:22, Is 27:12, Zc 11:7. 

The character of these passages shows that the numeral here cannot be in the construct 
state, but is merely a rhythmical shortening of the usual (tone-lengthened) form. 

§ 131. Apposition. 

1. Apposition in the stricter sense is the collocation of two substantives in the 
same case in order to define more exactly (or to complete) the one by the other, and, 
as a rule (see, however, below, under g), the former by the latter. Apposition in 
Hebrew (as in the other Semitic languages 1 ) is by no means confined to those cases in 
which it is used in English or in the classical languages. It is not infrequently found 
when either the subordination of one substantive to the other or some more 
circumstantial kind of epexegetical addition would be expected. 

2. The principal kinds of apposition in Hebrew are:— 

( a ) The collocation of genus and species, e.g. a woman (who was) a 

widow, 1 K 7:14; n’j’ins rn$?,3 a damsel (that is) a virgin, Dt 22:23, 28, Ju 4:4, 19:1, 
21:12, 1 S 30:17, I K 1:2; cf. Gn 13:8, 21:20 (where, however, is probably an 
explanatory gloss); Ex 24:5 (1 S 11:15), 2 S 15:16, 1 K 3:16, 5:29 (but probably 
should be read instead of *730); Is 3:24 (unless , a is to be read), Jer 20:1. Perhaps 
also tfN'in in'3 the priest (who is) the chief man, 2 K 25:18, &c.; others take 1H3 as 


3 3 Cf. Na 2:9 ten ’Q’S, usually explained to mean from the days that she hath been, 
but the text is evidently very corrupt. 

4 4 So also Is 28:16 a corner stone of the preciousness (rrni?? is a substantive not an 
adjective ) of a fixed foundation, i.e. a precious comer stone of surest foundation.—In 
2 S 20:19 the text is wholly corrupt; in Ps 119:128 read y Tip? -1 ??. 

1 1 On certain uses of apposition peculiar to the Semitic languages, cf. the exhaustive 
discussion by Fleischer, ‘Ueber einige Arten der Nominalapposition im Arab.’ (Kleine 
Schriften, ii. 16); [and see also Driver, Tenses, Appendix IV.] 



constr, st.—In 2 S 10:7 read '3J3 XDp'p with the LXX, as in the parallel passage 1 Ch 
19:9 for 'an XDITp, which is evidently meant to refer to the reading in 2 S. 


(b) Collocation of the person or thing and the attribute, e.g. Jb 20:29 (27 13 ) HI 
sph DlX'ppGf this is the portion of a man, (who is) a wicked man (but 3p3 might also 
be an adject.); cf. Pr 6:12.—Lv 6:13, 16:4 (where, however, 3 / 7 dp is probably a gloss); 
Pr 22:21 rpx anat? words (which are) truth', (immediately after rp 8 ’30X) cf. 1 S 2:13, 
Mi 1:11 (where, however, ntpd is most probably a gloss on rppy); Zc 1:13 
(=comfortable words ); Ps 45:5 (?) 68:17 (cf. verse 16). In a wider sense this includes 
also such cases as Ps 60:5 npypri '['(Swine which is staggering (intoxicating drink), 
which causes staggering 2 ; 1 K 22:27, 2 Ch 18:26 pntf D’<£ (in Is 30:20 parallel with 

33 npcf) water which is affliction, drunk in trouble (imprisonment). Still more boldly, 

1 K 5:3 ’in 3j?3 oxen which were taken out of the pastures, and 1 K 6:7 undressed 
stones which come from the quarry, probably a corruption of 17000. A person and a 
condition are in apposition in Ez 18:6 (unless Pimp is to be read).—In 1 S 4:1 read 
'yn p<$, as in 5:1, 7:12. 

(c) Collocation of the person (Dt 28:36) or thing (form) and material, 1 or of the 
place or measure and its contents, e.g. 1 Ch 15:19 D’d??p03 rrpcfri with cymbals which 
wer q brass, i.e. of brass; cf. Ex 26:25, Dn 11:8, 1 Ch 28:15, 18 (?); Ex 28:17 four 
rows, namely stones (for which 39:10 has pgR ’310); cf. 2 Ch 4:13, Lv 6:3 (see, 
however, § 128 d); 2 K 7:1 n^cTo 3X0 a seah offine flour, cf. 2 K 7:6, 18, Gn 18:6, Ex 
16:33, Lv 5:11, Ru 2:17, 1 K 16:24, 2 K 5:23 D’dp two talents of silver, 2 cf. 
5:17, Ex 39:17, Ez 22:18 (if the text be right). With the material placed before the 
measure. Ex 30:23 f..—A period of time and its contents are placed in apposition 
Dp’ 3p(fn a month of days, i.e. a month’s time=for a whole month, Gn 29:14, Nu 

11:20, 21, cf. Dt 21:13, 2 K 15:13, and Dp; D’qfqtp two years ’ time, i.e. two full years, 
Gn 41:1, 2 S 13:23, 14:28, Jer28:3, 11, Dn 10:2f.. 

Finally, under this head may be included all the cases in which a numeral 
(regarded as a substantive) is followed by the object numbered in apposition, e.g. 

D’p nipp trias sc .filii, § 97 a and § 134 b. 

(d) Collocation of the thing and the measure or extent, number, &c., e.g. Nu 9:20 
■pQp Dp’ days, (a small) number, i.e. only a few days; Pipp money, repetition, i.e. 


2 2 Unless it is to be translated thou gavest us intoxication to drink as wine (and so in 
1 K 22:27 give him affliction to eat as bread, &c.); cf. Ps 80:6 and the analogous 
examples of apposition in the form of a second accusative in § 117 kk. Moreover, 
having regard to nj? 3 H p ’ spiced wine, Ct 8:2, and N 3 9 T )3 a wild ass’s colt, Jb 
11:12 (in which passages p ’ and 3’ V must certainly be in the construct state) we 
cannot but ask whether the Masora does not intend the p ’ in Ps 60:5 to be taken as 
construct state (for which elsewhere p’). 

1 1 Cf. also the examples treated above in § 127 h. 

2 2 On the anomalous form D’ 303 (instead of D’ 333; cf. D’ 333 immediately 
before), see § 88 b. 



twice as much money, Gn 43:12 (unless 30 # be constr. st.); Q?§n3 cp<£ water which 
was of the measure of the knees, which reached to the knees, Ez 47:4 (also trgljft ’ft 
water that was to the loins, in the same verse). This likewise includes the cases in 
which a noun is followed in apposition by a numeral (see § 134 c) or an adverb, 
originally conceived as a substantive, e.g. Neh 2:12 tttfft men, a few, i.e. some 
few men; 1 K 5:9 HTin nmn understanding, much-making, i.e. much understanding, 
unless is to be taken as an adverb with 'irm, as in 2 S 8:8 with njp 1 ?. 

(e) Collocation of the thing and its name, e.g. 33^,73 in their mountainous 
district, Seir (perhaps only a later gloss), Gn 14:6; 17§3 the tand Canaan (1333 
probably only a later gloss), Nu 34:2; cf. Ezr 9:1, 1 Ch 5:9 (see under g below).—For 
examples of nouns in the construct state before a noun in apposition, see § 130 e. 

Rem. 1. Only in certain combinations does the noun of nearer definition come first, e.g. 
313 3 7 $ 3 , 3'ft'7# X?$3 king David, king Solomon (less frequently *| 7<$3 313 as in 2 S 13:39, 1 
K2:17, 12:2, 2 K 8:29, 9:15, and in late Hebrew, Hag 1:1, 15 [cf. the Aramaic order ttn i- i3 
Xftbft], and often in Chron.).—A chiasmus occurs in Is 45:4, the name standing after the 
defining noun in the first part of the verse, and before it in the parallel clause. 

2. When the nota accusativi (DX, Yl$) or a preposition precedes the first substantive, it 
may be repeated before the noun in apposition, e.g. Gn 4:2, 22:2, 24:4, 47:29, Is 66:21; this 
usually occurs when the nearer definition precedes a proper name. As a rule, however, the 
repetition does not take place (Dt 18:1, Jer 33:18, 1 S 2:14). A noun in apposition is made 
determinate, even after a noun with a prefix, in the ordinary way, e.g. 2 Ch 12:13 mtfttbTS 
T?3 in Jerusalem, the city which, &C . 1 

3. Sometimes a second adjective is used in apposition to a preceding adjective, in order to 
modify in some way the meaning of the first, e.g. Lv 13:19 DftgftlX 333 1 ? n3<$3 a white-reddish 
(light red) bright spot. 

4. Permutation is to be regarded as a variety of apposition. It is not complementary like 
apposition proper (see a above), but rather defines the preceding substantive (or pronoun, see 
below), in order to prevent any possible misunderstanding. This includes cases like Gn 9:4 
with the life thereof (which is) the blood thereof, Ex 22:30, Dt 2:26, 1 S 7:9, 2 K 3:4 an 
hundred thousand rams, the wool, i.e. the wool of the rams; Jer 25:15 this cup of the wine, 
that is offury (but 3313,3 is probably a gloss); Is 42:25 he poured upon him fury, namely his 
anger; 2 but especially the examples in which such a permutative is added to a preceding 
pronoun, viz.— 

(a) To a separate pronoun, e.g. Ex 7:11 ; with regard to the vocative, cf. § 126 f. 

(b) To an accusative suffix, e.g. Ex 2:6 she saw him, the child (unless 'yrnx be a later 
gloss); Ex 35:5, Lv 13 57 *, 1 K 19:21 (where, indeed, Tii>33 appears to be a late gloss); 21:13, 2 


1 1 In 1 K 11:8 participles after T’&rbft’?, as in 2 K 10:6 after Tyn in 19:2 

after a determinate accusative, and in Hag 1:4 after nrrrins, are used without the 
article; these, however, are probably to be explained not as in apposition, but 
according to § 118 p. 

2 2 But □’ ft Gn 6:17 (cf. 7:6) is to be regarded as a later gloss upon the archaic 713ft. 



K 16:15 tCth., Jer 9:14, 31:2, Ez 3:21, Ec 2:21 (according to Delitzsch rather a double 
accusative). 3 

(c) To a noun-suffix, e.g. Ez 10:3 ix'3} when he went in, the man ; 42:14; cf. Pr 13:4 

(?), Ez 3:12; so also after a preposition with suffix, e.g. Ec 4:10 7nx,n f? ’X woe to him, the 
one alone ; with a repetition of the preposition, Nu 32:33, Jos 1:2 T’Xqitf’ ’in'? an 1 ? to them, to the 
children of Israel, Ju 21:7, Jer 51:56, Ez 42:5 (?), Dn 11:11, 1 Ch 4:42, 2 Ch 26:14. 1 — Cf. 
finally, Ct 3:7, where the suffix precedes the genitive periphrastically expressed by 'V#, as in 
Ez 9:1, where the genitive is expressed by 7. 2 

Of a different kind are the cases in which the permutative with its proper suffix follows as 
a kind of correction of the preceding suffix, e.g. Is 29:23 when he (or rather) his children see, 
&c. (but Vf?] is clearly a gloss); cf. Ps 83:12; in Jb 29:3 read (infin. Hiph.) or at least 
its syncopated form f?na. 

5. Cases of apposition in a wider sense are those in which the nearer definition added to 
the noun was originally regarded as an adverbial accusative ; on its use with the verb and on 
the relative correctness of speaking of such an accusative in Hebrew, cf. § 118 a and m. 

Owing to the lack of case-endings, indeed, it is in many instances only by analogies elsewhere 
(especially in Arabic) that we can decide whether the case is one of apposition in the narrower 
or in the wider sense; in other instances this must remain quite uncertain. However, the 
following are probably cases of apposition in the wider sense:— 

(a) Such phrases as HQ# HJipa a double amount in money, Gn 43:15; cf. Jer 17:18; 1 S 
17:5 five thousand shekels in brass, but this might also be taken (as in d) shekels which were 
brass', certainly such cases as Jb 15 10 older than thy father in days, and the expression of the 
superlative by means of 7'XQ (originally a substantive), e.g. 7'XQ aiP very good, Gn 1:31 (cf. 
also Ec 7:16 na^n p’tx righteous over much), and the very frequent 7'XQ ITTin prop, a much- 
making exceedingly, i.e. exceedingly great, Gn 15:1, 41:49, also Pr 23:29 Q|n O’yXQ wounds 
without cause, 3 perhaps also Gn 34:25 (!TO#). 

(b) A few examples, in which an epexegetical substantive is added to a substantive with a 
suffix; thus, Ez 16:27 nat *|5"na of thy conduct in lewdness (but it is also possible to explain it 
(as in c) of thy conduct, which is lewdness)', cf. Ez 24:13, 2 S 22:33 Yg! ’JW.a my fortress in 
strength, i.e. my strong fortress (cf., however, Ps 18:33); Hb 3:8, Ps 71:7. While even in these 
examples the deviation from the ordinary usage of the language (cf. § 135 n) is strange, it is 
much more so in 3in inYaq Ez 18:7, i.e. according to the context his pledge for a debt', Ezr 
2:62 D’ipD.^an Dan?, i.e. their register, namely of those that were reckoned by genealogy (but 


3 3 For W’l 1 S 21:14 either’ is to be read or the Kfthi bh is to be explained 
according to § 75 b, note. Also hqa 1 ?) Pr 5:22 has hardly preserved the correct form. 

1 1 But in Is 17:6 we should certainly divide the words differently and read ’QyQa 

rrYsn, in Jer 48:44 read rf?X for H 1 *?x, and in Pr 14:13 nnQ : tPn rrnqx; in Gn 2:19 
rrrntto 3 is a late gloss upon ih>, and in Ez 41:25 , n a gloss on iqYx. 

2 2 Some of the examples given above are textually (or exegetically) doubtful, whilst 
in the case of others, especially those from the later Books, we cannot help asking 
whether such a prolepsis of the genitive by means of a suffix (as e.g. Ez 10:3) is not 
due to the influence of Aramaic, in which it is the customary idiom; cf. Kautzsch’s 
Gramm, des Biblisch-Aram., § 81 e and § 88 . 

3 3 In Ps 69:5 nan (like "ij? $ in a false way, falsely, Ps 35:19 and 38:20) is used as an 
adverbial accusative with a participle; cf. § 118 q. 




perhaps ’’pan is in apposition to the suffix in army), also the curious combinations (mentioned 
in § 128 d) of TTH? with a proper name (Lv 26:42), and in Jer 33:20 with QVn. 4 

6. In Dt 33:4 (Htthia, perhaps nbni?b 'Ha is to be read), 33:27 (nfira), Ju 7:8 (rm), the 
absolute state appears to be used instead of the construct to govern a following logical 
genitive; this, however, cannot be explained either as a special kind of apposition, or (with 
Hitzig) as a peculiarity of the dialect of Northern Palestine, but is merely a textual corruption. 
On the other hand, in Jb 31:11 "py is evidently intended to combine the readings Q’b’b? py and 
’b’b? py (as in verse 28).— The remarkable combination nixyy npfbx in Ps 80:8, 15 is due to 
the fact that in v|A|/ 42-83 EPlfbx has almost throughout been subsequently substituted by some 
redactor for the divine name miT; on rtixyy mm cf. § 125 h. In Ps 59:6, 80:5, 20, and 84:9 mn 1 
has been reinstated in the text before nixyy mn'bx. 1 

7. Lastly, the nearer definition (qualification) of a noun may be effected by means of a 
preposition (either with a suffix or with an independent noun), but must then be distinguished 
from the cases in which the preposition is dependent on a verb or verbal idea, e.g. Gn 3:6 and 
she gave also nay IW’Xb unto her husband with her (= her husband who was with her)', in Gn 
9:16 {that I may remember the everlasting covenant between God and every living creature of 
all flesh) and other places, the qualification of the noun is itself also qualified. 

§ 132. Connexion of the Substantive with the Adjective. 2 

1. The adjective (like the participle used adjectivally), which serves as an attribute 
of a substantive, stands after the substantive, and agrees with it in gender and number, 
e.g. bi7J Ib’X a great man, HEP a beautiful woman. If the substantive is 
immediately connected with a genitive, the attribute follows the latter, since, 
according to § 89 and § 128 a, the construct state and the genitive belonging to it are 
inseparably united, e.g. Est 8:15 nbilJ, ant rn($y a great crown of gold. — On the 
attribute when attached to a determinate substantive, see above, § 126 u. 

Rem. 1. Where an adjectival attribute appears to stand before its substantive (according to 
the usual explanation, for the sake of special emphasis) the relation is really appositional in 


4 4 But in Nu 25:12 niblb may also be explained, according to c, as really in 
apposition. Cf. on the whole question Delitzsch, Psalmen, 4th ed., p. 203, note 1. 

1 1 Without this assumption it would be inconceivable that niXHt Vfbg mn 1 should not 
have been written; that the anther of these Psalms regarded ni'xyy already as an 
independent name of God (so Gesenius and Olshausen) is out of the question. 

2 2 On the expression of attributive ideas by substantives, cf. above, § 127 h, and § 
128 o, with the note; § 135 n and § 141 c (substantives for adjectives as predicates of 
noun-clauses) and § 152 u (periphrases for negative qualities). On the use of the 
feminine of adjectives (and participles) to express abstract ideas, see § 122 q. It 
remains to mention further the employment (mostly only in poetry) of certain epithets 
in place of the substantives to which the quality in question belongs; e.g. T3X the 
strong one, i.e. God ; T3X the strong one, i.e. the bull (in Jer 8:16, &c., the horse)', bj? 
swift=the runner (of the horse. Is 30:16); rmb alba, i.e, luna; npVs (fructifera) a 
fruitful tree, Is 17:6 (so rn'9 Gn 49:22); p3’“l a croucher, i.e. a crouching beast of 
prey, Gn 4:7. Cf. also H'"l {gravis, augustus) and {elatus ?), i.e. a prince. The use 
of adjectives and participles for substantives is much more extensive in Arabic. In 
Greek and Latin poetical language cf. such examples as Uypij = the sea; merum for 
vinum, &c. 



character; thus, Is 10:30 nirny niy O thou poor one, Anathoth! (but probably rpdy answer her, 
is to be read); cf. 23:12, 53:11 ( a righteous man, my servant', but in 28:21 IT and S *15) are 
predicates preceding the substantives); Jer 3:6, 10 f., Ps 18:4 him who is worthy to be praised 
will I call upon the Lord', 92:12 (apposition after participles).—But arai and ni31 many, are 
sometimes placed, like numerals, before the substantive, Jer 16:16, Neh 9:28 (in Ps 145:7 31 
is a subst. regens, in 89:51 the text is corrupt); an appositional relation can scarcely be 
intended in these instances. 

2. In a few expressions (mostly poetic) the adjective appears not as an attribute after the 
substantive, but in the construct state governing it; so in the singular, Ex 15:16 (unless 'll'} 
should be read); 1 S 16:7 ( the height of his stature)', in the plural, 1 S 17:40 a’338 ’pin smooth 
ones of (among) stones, i.e. smooth stones', Is 35:9, Ez 7:24, Ps 46:5, and with a following 
collective instead of a plural, e.g. Is 29:19 Q1X rn’SN; the poor among men, i.e. poor men', Jer 
49:20, Zc 11:7; cf. in Latin canum degeneres. However, in almost all these cases the adjective 
which is made into a regens is strongly emphatic, and is frequently equivalent to a superlative 
(see below, § 133 g). 

3. When two adjectives follow a feminine, sometimes only that standing next to the noun 
takes the feminine termination, e.g. 1 K 19:11 in pin) iff 7} nn (but read 717}); 1 S 15:9 (but 
cf. § 75 y); Jer 20:9, Ps 63:2. A similar dislike of the feminine form may also be observed in 
the case of verbal predicates referring to feminine subjects, cf. § 145 p and t. 

When an attribute qualifies several substantives of different genders, it agrees with the 
masculine, as being the prior gender (cf. § 146 d), e.g. Neh 9:13 Q’3iP niyai CTpn; Jer 34:9, Zc 
8:5. 


When three attributes follow a substantive, the first two may stand without a conjunction, 
and the last be attached by waw copulative, cf. Zc 1:8. 

4. After feminines plural ending in a 1 ‘ (§ 87 p) the adjectival attribute (in accordance 
with the fundamental rule stated above, under a) takes the ending ni, e.g. Is 10:14 nil.ry err? 
forsaken eggs', Gn 32:16. For a strange exception see Jer 29:17 (differently in 24:2). 

5. With regard to number it is to be remarked that— 

{a) Substantives in the dual are followed by adjectives (or participles) in the plural, e.g. 
Ps 18:28 (Pr 6:17) ni»7 □’d’? haughty eyes; Is 35:3, Jb 4:3 f., cf. § 88 a. 

(b) Collective ideas are not infrequently joined with the plural of the adjective or 

participle ( constructio ad sensum ); thus, e.g. X sheep [with fem. plur.], Gn 30:43, 1 S 

25:18; QV=men, 1 S 13:15, Is 9:1; bxii}p‘b3=a// the Israelites, 1 S 2:14; T\f)\=the exiles, Jer 
28:4; cf. also D’dip 'k't><ftwo souls, Gn 46:27.' Cf. similar phenomena in the connexion of 
collectives with plural predicates in § 145 c. 

(c) The pluralis excellentiae or pluralis maiestatis is joined, as a rule, to the singular of 
the attribute, e.g. Ps 7:10 p’7? Q’P'bS; 2 K 19:4, 16 (=Is 37:4, 17); Is 19:4; but cf. EP’O n’n'bg 2 


1 1 But it is impossible to take nd’dfl in Ez 46:6 as an attribute of l[?3; probably it is a 
correction intended to harmonize the passage with Nu 28:11 where two young 
bullocks are required. 

2 2 Cf. 1 S 28:13, where n’n'bfcf (in the sense of a spirit) is followed by n’Vs? as a 
second accusative; conversely in 1 S 19:13, 16, a singular suffix refers back to CPDlfl 



Dt 5:23, 1 S 17:26, 36, Jer 10:10, 23:36, perhaps also Ex 20:3 Q’lOS D’n'*7^= another god, and 
Jos 24:19 EPtiHi? Ernhs (but cf. above, § 124 g-k). On the other hand, 1 S 4:8 is to be 
explained as having been said by the Philistines, who supposed that the Israelites had several 
gods. On the connexion of nvf^ with a plural predicate, see § 145 i. 

2. On the adjective (in the construct state) governing a following genitive, see § 
128 x; for the participle in the same construction, see § 116 f-1. 

§ 133. The Comparison of Adjectives. (Periphrastic Expression of the Comparative 
and Superlative.) 

A. Wiinsche, ‘Der Komparativ im Hebr. im Lichte der arab. Gramm., ’ in 

Vierteljahrsschriftfur Bibelkunde, 1904, p. 398 ff. 

1. Hebrew possesses no special forms either for the comparative or superlative of 
the adjective. * 1 In order to express a comparative, the person or thing which is to be 
represented as excelled in some particular quality is attached to the attributive word 
by the preposition "|£ (-a), e.g. 1 S 9:2 nyn -l ?3» 3'3J higher than any of the people. The 
fundamental idea evidently is, tall away from all the people (beyond all the people); 
cf. Ju 14:18 nij.a T57 nai $379 pinarna what is sweeter than honey? and what is 
stronger than a lion? Ez 28:3, Am 6:2 Frequently an infinitive appears as the object 
of the comparison, e.g. Gn 29:19 it is better that I give her to thee, than that I should, 
give her, &c.; Ex 14:12, Ps 118:8f. 2 

Rem. 1. This use of "|a is also very common when the attributive idea is represented by 
an intransitive verb, e.g. 1 S 10:23 Di’ITpaQ 33^1 and he was higher than any of the people', Na 
3:8. Jb 7:6. Elsewhere, especially after transitive verbs, "|» rather represents (on its different 
senses see § 119 v-z) the idea of a separation, distinction or superiority of one person or 
thing/row or over others. 1 This is evident in such cases as "19 703 to choose something (to 
prefer it) before something else, e.g. Jb 7:15, cf. Dt 14:2 (also "|9 ••• PUT the excellence of... 


household god (but not so in Gn 31:34), as in Ps 46:4 to the plural of amplification 
D’a? sea. On the other hand, it is very doubtful whether 337 Ps 78:15 is to be regarded 
as an attribute of nia'np and not rather as the adverb, abundantly. 

1 1 There is in Arabic a special form of the adjective (the elative) for the comparative 
and superlative, which in Hebrew would have the form Instances of it, perhaps, 
are 7T3S daring, cruel, 3TDX deceptive (of a brook drying up), and its opposite UVN 
(contracted from ’ aitan) constantly flowing, perennis. These forms are, however, used 
without any perceptible emphasis, and cannot be regarded as more than isolated relics 
of an elative formation which has become obsolete, much as the Latin comparative 
disappears in Italian, and still more so in French, and is supplanted by the 
circumlocution with piu,plus. 

2 2 In Ju 11:25 the adjective is specially intensified by repetition, art thou so much 
better than Balak? It would also be possible, however, to translate art thou really 
better ...? 

1 1 Cf. the Latin ablative with the comparative; also the etymology of such words as 
eximius, egregius, and the Homeric £k ndvioiv paktcxa, II. 4, 96; £k raxcpoiv, 18, 431. 



over ..., Ec 2:13); it is also seen in examples like Gn 37:3 T’J3 _I 73» qgb - n$ 3HN now 

Israel loved Joseph more than all his (other) children ; 29:30, 1 S 2:29, Ho 6:6. 

2. A somewhat different idea underlies the use of "p after adjectives, or intransitive verbs 
possessing an attributive sense, when the thought to be expressed is that the quality is too 
little or too much in force for the attainment of a particular aim or object, e.g. Is 7:13 DM DSJQH 
is it a small thing (i.e. too little) for you to ...? Jb 15:11; after an intransitive verb, e.g. Gn 

32:11 /am too insignificant (’mdbj?) for all the mercies (I am not worthy of...), &c.; cf. also 
the expressions "ID 733 to be too heavy for one. Ex 18:18, Nu 11:14, Ps 38:5; "la rWj? to be too 
hard for one, Dt 1:17; “1? 057 fi to be too few for something. Ex 12:4; "1? 73$ to be too strong 
for one, Ps 65:4; "la DXS7 to be too mighty for one, Gn 26:16; "la an to be too high for one, Ps 
61:3; "]a 7? to be too narrow for one. Is 49:19; "j2? 7Xj? to be too short for something. Is 50:2, 
and very frequently “ia X7?5 to be too wonderful for one (and, consequently, inconceivable or 
unattainable), Gn 18:14, Dt 17:8, 30:11, Jer 37:17, Pr 30:18; inPs 139:6 nx’ 1 ?? in the same 
sense is followed by ia.—This use is especially seen in the numerous instances in which the 
attribute is followed by ‘1? with an infinitive e.g. 1 K 8:64 the brazen altar ... was TDH.a )'Bjj 
too little to receive (to be able to receive) the burnt offering, cf. Gn 4:13, 36:7 too great for 
them to dwell together, after verbs, e.g. Ex 12:4, Is 28:20, Ps 40:6. Finally, cf. "ia DM 37, 
followed by the infinitive, itis enough (prop, too much) for you to ..., meaning ye have ... 
long enough, 1 K 12:28; cf. Ex 9:28 and Ez 44:6 (‘ia followed by a substantive). 3 

In all these instances ‘ia expresses either the removal of a thing from a person, or the 
severance of the person from some aim or object; cf. also the expression 'in Vs DM ixayxb 
nothing will be unattainable for them (prop, there shall not be cut off from them anything 
which, &c.), (Gn 11:6, Jb 42:3. 

3. The attributive idea, on which “[a logically depends, must sometimes, in consequence 

of a pregnant use of the ‘ia (see the analogous examples in § 119 ff), be supplied from the 
context, e.g. Is 10:10 whose graven images were more numerous than those 

at Jerusalem, &c.; 4 Mi 7:4 worse than a thorn hedge', Ps 62:10 lighter than a breath', Jb 11:17 
clearer than the noonday; Ec 4:17 better than, &c. 

2. The correlative comparatives greater—less {older—younger) are expressed by 
the simple adjective with the article {the great, equivalent to the greater, &c.); Gn 
1:16, 19:31, 34, 27:15, 29:16, 18, 26. 

3. To express the superlative it is also sufficient (see above, f) to make the 
adjective determinate, either by means of the article or a following partitive genitive 
(or suffix); in this case the article or genitive indicates that the attribute in question 
belongs especially to one or more definite individuals; 1 e. g. 1 S 9:21 rnysn the least; 
16:11 lt?j?n the little one, i.e. the youngest of eight sons; 17:14 David was the 


2 2 On the other hand, the phrase "ID pis expresses not a comparison, but only a 
relation existing between one person and another; thus, in Gn 38:26 M nj?7,¥ 
means, she is in the right as against me; cf. Ps 139:12, Jb 4:17, 32:2.—In Pr 17:12 
rather (to meet with so and so) than ... is expressed by '7X] before the second 
member. 

3 3 Cf. also 2 K 4:3, where the idea of doing something too little is paraphrased by the 
Hiph. D’ypn = do not too little, sc. V X# 1 ? in borrowing empty vessels. 

4 4 With this comparatio decurtata, cf. the still bolder pregnant construction in Ps 4:8, 
ns?D greater gladness than at the time, &c. 

1 1 Cf. also the one above, i.e. the Most High. 



youngest, and the three great, i.e. elder, &c.; Gn 42:13, 44:2, Ct 1:8.—So also with a 
qualifying adjective, e. g. Gn 9:24 ipjpn P3 his youngest son', cf. Jos 14:15; also with a 
following genitive, 2 Ch 21:17 Via 1' Of? the youngest of his sons : Pr 30:24 the least 
upon the earth', with suffix, Mi 7:4 tpiti their good one, i.e. the best of them; Jan 3:5 
nrcp'VJ) from the greatest of them even to the least of them', cf. the inverse 
order in Jer 6:13, 31:34. 

Rem. 1. The above examples apply only to the most common relative attributes {great, 
small, good), and to expressions which by usage easily came to be recognized as periphrases 
for the superlative. Other adjectives, however, when followed by a partitive genitive, also 
acquire the sense of a superlative; this appears from the context, e. g. Dt 33:19 the most 
hidden treasures of the sand', Ju 5:29 the wisest amongst her ladies'. Is 14:30, 19:11, 23:8 f., 
29:19, Jer 49:20, Ez 28:7, Zc 11:7, Ps 45:13, Jb 30:6 {in the most horrible of valleys), 41:22; 
probably also Ps 35:16. On this government by the adjective generally, cf. § 132 c.— 
Moreover, the combination of a substantive in the construct state with an adjective used 
substantially (§ 128 w) sometimes serves as a periphrasis for the superlative, e. g. Is 22:24 
13i?n ,1 73 Vs all the smallest vessels. On Ct 7:10 see § 126 x. 

2. Other periphrases for the superlative are the use of a substantive in the construct state 
before the plural of the same word (which is naturally to be regarded as a partitive genitive; 
cf. our book of books), e. g. Ex 26:33 Q’ttHpD K>7'p the most holy place', □’T^n Tip (Ct 1:1) 
the most excellent song', cf. Gn 9:25 (= servus servorum, the lowest servant)', Nu 3:32, Dt 
10:17 (Ps 136:2, 3) 2 ; 1 K 8:27, Is 34:10 (cf. Gal 1:5, Rev 22:5); Jer 3:19, Ez 16:7, 26:7 {king 
of kings, of Nebuchadrezzar; cf. 1 Tim 6:15, Rev 17:14, 19:16, and another kind of 
periphrasis in Ps 95:3); Ec 1:2. Similarly in Jer 6:28 two participles are combined, and in Ho 
10:15 two substantives in the singular. Finally, the same object is attained by connecting one 
substantive in the construct state with another of the same stem (pnaw naiP a sabbath of 
solemn rest, i.e. an obligatory day of rest, Ex 31:15, &c.) or of the same meaning (e. g. 
npDX a thick darkness. Ex 10:22). 

3. The intensification of attributes by means of repetition belongs rather to rhetoric than 
to syntax, e. g. Ec 7:24 p' W p'W exceeding deep', 1 S 2:3, Pr20:14; the adjective is even used 
three times in Is 6:3.— Cf. the repetition of adverbs for the same purpose in Gn 7:19, Nu 14:7 
(TXZ? 7'X£ exceedingly, also 7'X£ 7 X93 Ex 1:7, &c.); Ez 42:15.— On the other hand, in Dt 
28:43 the repetition expresses a continuous progress, higher and higher ... lower and lower, 
in Dt 2:27 (see § 123 e) and 16:20 {nothing but justice) the constancy of the action. Cf. Ex 
23:30 Wq W0 little by little, very gradually} 

The repetition of substantives serves also as a periphrasis for the superlative in such cases 
as 7'7 7'Y? (Ex 3:15) = to the remotest generations', cf. 17:16, Jer 6:14, 8:11 {perfect peace)', 
Ez 21:32 (ITO three times); 2 35:7, Na 1:2; cf. also Ho 2:21 f. and the emphatic combination of 
synonymous verbs in Is 33:10. Sometimes the completeness of an action or state is expressed 
by placing together two or even three substantives of the same stem and of similar sound, cf. 
Is 22:5, Ez 6:14 (33 28f , 35:3); 32:15, Na 2:11, Zp 1:15 (Jb 30:3, 38:27). 


2 2 God 1 of gods, and Lord of lords, just as the supreme god of the Babylonians is 
called bel bell (Tiele, Compend. der Rel.-Gesch., p. 87). 

1 1 Adverbs of the same stem are connected in this way in Nu 6:9, Is 29:5, 30:13; of 
different stems in Is 5:26 and Jo 4:4. In Nu 12:2 the particles 7X pP appear to be 
placed together for a similar purpose, equivalent to simply and solely. 

2 2 Different in kind from the triple utterance of the same words in 2 S 18:33, Jer 7:4 
and 22:29, and the double exclamation in Jer 4:19 and La 1:16 (?). 



§ 134. Syntax of the Numerals. 

Cf. the exhaustive statistics collected by Sven Hemer, Syntax der Zahlworter im A. T., 

Lund, 1893. E. Konig, ‘Zur Syntax der Zahlworter im A. T.,’ AJSL. xviii, 129 ff. 

1. The numerals from 2 to 10, as being originally abstract substantives, 3 may be 
connected with their substantives in three different ways. They may stand either— 

(a) In the construct state before the substantive (the object numbered being 
consequently in the genitive), e. g. era’ a triad of days, i.e. three days; 

CPltfJS.n the two men; or 

(b) In the absolute state before it (the object numbered being in apposition, § 131 
d), e. g. nrn rut* 1 ?# a triad, viz. sons, i. e. three sons; ErajfcS two men; or 

(c) In the absolute state (likewise in apposition) after the object numbered, e. g. 
ni!3. So especially in long lists, since in these the substantives naturally come 

first, e. g. Gn 32:15. Nu 7:17, 28:19. Apart from such cases, the frequency of this 
order in the later Books is due to the fact that the character of the numeral tended 
more and more to become adjectival rather than substantival. 4 

Rem. In Lv 24:22 7n$ follows the construct state 0S#a, but here as in Nu 15:16 ES#a 
should be read. In Gn 42:19 iry is in apposition to a substantive with a suffix (= one of you 
brethren; but verse 33 the one of you brethren). In Nu 31:28 ins precedes the substantive in 
the Aramaic ma nn er (= one each). —For nr^Tlxa (Gn 17:17, &c.) we find regularly in the 
Priestly Code (except in Gn 17:17, 23:1) Hitt’ nxa (Gn 5:3, &c.) an hundred years. On the 
connexion of abstract numerals with suffixes, as their duality, i.e. they two, Gn 2:25, 

&c. (also with a strengthening separate pronoun, as unefs U’dt? 1 S 20:42), cf. § 97 i. 

2. The numerals from 2 to 10 take the object numbered in the plural, 1 with very 
few exceptions, such as Ex 16:22 (where "iac5?n ’Ittf = the double of an omer), 2 K 
2:21, Ez 45:1, cf. 2 K 8:17 and 25:17 t^th. The numerals from 11 to 19 generally take 
the plural, but with certain substantives frequently used with numerals the singular is 
more common (see further, under f). The tens (from 20 to 90), when they precede, 
take the singular (in the accusative, cf. § 131 p) of certain nouns frequently used with 


3 3 Cf. § 97 a, where it is shown that the masculine is the original form of the 
numerals (used for both genders), and that the feminine was afterwards differentiated 
and used with masc. nouns, primarily in the second decade and then in the first as 
well. 

4 4 From Hemer’s tables (op. cit., pp. 55-66) it appears, according to p. 68, that in the 

documents J, E, D of the Pentateuch, and in Jos 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets, Psalms, Megilloth, and Job, the numeral never, or very 
rarely, stands after its noun; in Kings and Ezekiel it stands several times after; in the 
Priestly Code nearly always after; in Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, nearly 
as often after as before the noun. In Ex 28:10 the Masora makes the numeral in the 
genitive follow the construct state of the substantive numbered; we should, however, 
read nWTM; for the omission of the article before 'Vi, cf. § 126 w. 

1 1 On examples such as Gn 46:27 (tr 3$ two souls), cf. § 132 g (collectives 
joined with the plural of the adjective). 



numerals ($?<& a thousand, W’X, nr, 3'3, ra<£ 7[?($—but only in Ezekiel and the 
Priestly Code), otherwise the plural, as n’]3, ni33, tPiy (but cf. also Ju 11:33), &c.; on 
the other hand, the plural is necessary when they follow the object numbered in 
apposition (e. g. nn$¥ niax twenty cubits, 2 Ch 3:3 f.; with the exception of 2 S 24:24, 
only in late Books). After 3X0 and the substantive numbered may be used either 
in the singular or plural, see further under g. 

Rem. 1. After the numerals from 11 to 19 the singular is used, as a rule, with ai 1 day, Hitt’ 
year, Itf’X man, (fsoul (person), 03 <$ tribe, 335J3 pillar (Ex 24:4), sometimes with 33X cubit, 
tt’ldn month, TV city, shekel (compare our four-year-old, ten pound), e. g. Dt 1:2 3$y inx 
ai 1 (cf., however, such exceptions as Dt 1:23, Jos 4:2, &c.).—Substantives other than these 
are used in the plural with the numerals from 11 to 19, and the numeral may even follow the 
substantive, especially in later passages, as Nu 7:87 f., 1 Ch 4:27, 25:5. 

2. After nxa (nxa [so almost exclusively in the Priestly Code, e. g. always $?(£ nxa], nixa, 
□’CSxa) and $?<£ (CPS'jX, ’S'PX, Q’Gfpx) the substantives Uhit, qfifx, nax (except in Ez 40:27), DT, 

3g<£ are regularly used in the singular, generally also 33$, 133,13, b>j?G^ (with the 
exception of Jos 7:21, 2 S 14:26, &c.); cf., moreover, Gn 33:19, 24:60 (333*1 ’D'PX), Est 1:1, Ju 
21:12, Dt 7:9, 1 K 5:12, 2 Ch 9:15.— Examples of the plural after nxa are Gn 26:12, 1 S 
18:25, 2 S 16:1, 1 K 18:4; after nxa Ex 38:27; after nixa Ju 15:4, 2 S 8:4, 1 K 10:17, Ez 
42:17; after n’tfxa 1 S 25:18, 1 K 7:20; after $?($ 1 S 25:2, 1 K 3:4, 5:6, 2 K 3:4, Ps 90:4; 
after Q’D'j'X 1 S 17:5, Jb 42:12; after ’$?X Mi 6:7; after 3’tf?X Is 36:8. — In Dn 12:11 the plural 
□’a’ precedes the numeral twelve hundred. 

3. Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21, 62) take the object numbered 

either after them in the singular (in the accusative), e. g. Gn 5:20 33$ □’:$$) EP(S$ two 
and sixty years (33$ in the singular, according to e, since it conforms to the ten 
immediately preceding; but also 33$ 3$ £$3 Dt 2:14), or before them in the 

plural, especially in the later Books, Dn 9:26, &c.; or the object is repeated (but only 
in 1 K 6:1, and the Priestly Code; sometimes even several times, e. g. Gn 23:1, 25:7, 

17 thrice) in the plural with the units, and in the singular with the tens and hundreds, 
e. g. Gn 12:4 33$ CT3$ ran seventy and five years', Gn 23:1 33$ a , 3$y] 33$ 3X0 

tP3$ 3'3($] an hundred and twenty and seven years. Cf. Gn 5:6 ff. 

Rem. 1. It may further be remarked with regard to the order, that the thousand or 
thousands always precede the hundreds, &c., and the hundreds almost always come before the 
smaller numbers (in Kings and Ezekiel sometimes, and in the Priestly Code usually, after the 
smaller numbers), the tens in the earlier Books (documents J and D of the Pentateuch, in 
Joshua 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, and also in Ezra and Nehemiah) before the units, but in 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Priestly Code, Joshua 13-24 after the units (see Hemer, op. cit., p. 73). 
After the hundreds the smaller number is very frequently added without % especially in Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Daniel. 

On the syntax of the cardinals in general:— 

2. The cardinals are determined by the article, when they refer back (without being 
connected with the object numbered; cf., however, Lv 25:10 f., Nu 16:35, Jos 4:4, 2 S 23:13) 
to a number or list already mentioned, e. g. Gn 2:11 ptf 1 ? 3nx,3 □$ the name of the one (the 
first) is Pishon', Gn 14:9 four kings against the five (enumerated in verse 2); cf. 1 Ch 11:20 f., 
and the determinate tens in Gn 18:29, 31 f. A demonstrative with the article may also be 


added to a numeral determined in this way, e. g. Dt 19:9 (but cf. also Gn 9:19, 22:23, where 
the numeral and demonstrative are practically determinate in themselves). In the case of the 
numerals from 11 to 19 the article may stand either before the unit (1 Ch 25:19, 27:15) or 
before Tpi? (Jos 4:4); it is used before all three members of a compound number (273) in Nu 
3:46. 

In apposition with any determinate substantive the cardinal number is used without the 
article, not only when it precedes the substantive, as in Jos 15:14 (pttjJ.O ’33 npftpTiS, where 
npi7p is equivalent to a substantive determinate in itself; cf. Gn 18:28, Jos 6 : 8 , 22 1 S 17:14, 

1 K 11:31, and the passages discussed above in § 126 x, Gn 21:29, &c.), but also when it 
follows the substantive, e. g. 1 K 7:27, 43 f. Tipi? and rnpi?; the omission of the article may 
here, as in the eases noticed in § 126 z, be also due to the dislike of a hiatus, but cf. also crcfp 

2 K 25:16 after a determinate substantive. The fact that it is by nature determinate would also 
be a very simple explanation of 7n$ Nu 28:4, 1 S 13:17 f., Jer 24:2, Ez 10:9, instead of the 
more usual Tns.n, and of nnx 1 S 1:2 for nnx.n. 

Such cases as EPa’n rwpp Ju 14:17 (which is determined by a following determinate 
genitive) are explained from § 127 b; 1 Ch 9:25 perhaps from § 126 q; in Is 30:26 probably 
the light of all the seven days of the week is meant; on the other hand, in 1 S 9:20 and 25:38 
the article is, with Wellhausen, to be omitted. 

3. Certain specifications of measure, weight, or time, are commonly omitted after 
numerals, e. g. Gn 20:16 HQCf a thousand (shekels) of silver, so also before 3HT Gn 24:22, 
1 K 10:16, Is 7:23, cf. Ps 119:72. Moreover, Ru 3:15 cn'l?p Tip six (ephahs) of barley, 1 S 
10:4 notf"TUp two (sc. loaves, see verse 3) of bread, cf. 17:17 DOC? rnpi?; 2 S 16:1, where 
before f?(jf a measure, or perhaps some term like cakes, is to be supplied.—The number of 
cubits is stated in the Priestly Code (Ex 26:2, &c.) and in 1 K 6 and 7 (otherwise only in Ez 
40:5, 21, 47:3. Zc 5:2, 1 Ch 11:23, 2 Ch 4:2 f.) by the addition of nax,3 prop, by the cubit. 
Also in Ex 27:11 the Samaritan and LXX read nax.s after 73 X, and in 27:15 max after rnpi?. 

4. The ordinals above 10 have no special forms, but are expressed by the 

corresponding cardinals, which may then stand either before or after the object 
numbered, e. g. Gn 7:11 DT “ipy ni?3p3 on the seventeenth day, Dt 1:3 nrp in 

the fortieth year, cf. Gn 14:5, 2 K 25:27, and, with repetition of H3p in a compound 
number, 1 K 6:1; such a cardinal occurs without 3 (and therefore in the accus. 
temporis, according to § 118 k) in Gn 14:4 (the Samaritan, however, has W*7W31); with 
the article (but without a numbered object, see under k), 1 K 19:19.'—On the position 
of the numeral as a genitive following its noun, cf. e. g. 1 K 16:10 i?3pl nnpy nrp3 in 
the twenty and seventh year, and with a determinate numeral, Ex 12:18, Nu 33:38, Dt 
15:9. In this case, however, rnp is very frequently repeated, e. g. Gn 7:11, 2 K 13:10; 
after a determinate numeral, Lv 25:10. 2 


1 1 Somewhat different from this is Ex 19:15 be ready CPS’ np7p? prop, after three 
days, i.e. on the third day (in verses 11 and 16 and in Ezr 10:8 the ordinal is used), 
also 1 S 30:13 np’7p dTH ’’JVpn ’3 because three days agonelfell sick, prop, to-day 
three (days). 

2 2 All these expressions may indeed be explained by supposing that, e. g. in Lv 
25:10, the proper meaning is the year of the fifty years which it completed, i.e. the 
fiftieth year; but it is more correct to regard n)p or n?p3 in such cases not as a real 




Rem. In numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are very frequently used 
instead of the ordinals even for the numbers from 1 to 10, e. g. EPfi$ n3Wa 1 K 15:25; ri3Wa 
wbw 2 K 18:1, &c., cf. Dt 15:9. The months themselves are always numbered by the ordinals 
(liW*na, ’TWa, &c., up to ’■pwy.a), but not the days of the month, e. g. wirin'? nnp Gn 8:5, 

&c., wirin'? nya-ma Zc 7:1; wirin’? n ; waq a Ez 1:1, &c., wirin’? rwawa 2 K 25:8, wirin’? nyWna 
Lv 23:32 (always, however, Wirin’? 7Wi',| on the tenth day of the month). On the omission of 
□i’ in all these cases see under n; only in late passages is Eli’ added, e. g. 2 Ch 29:17 ruiaw Qi’3 
wirin’?; Ezr 3:6 wirin’? nn8 ai*a.—Finally, when the year is stated by nrwa governing a 
determinate ordinal, viz. 2 K 17:6 n’y’Wfln nrW3 in the ninth year, 2 K 25:1 (in Jer 52:4 mwa), 
Jer 28:1 iCth., 32:1 K e th ., 46:2, 51:59, Ezr 7:8; nrwa in such cases is again (see note 2 on o) to 
be explained according to § 128 k. This is supported by the fact that the Masora on Jer 28:1, 
32:1 requires in the Q e re nrW3 for nrW3. 

5. Distributives are expressed either by repetition of the cardinal number, e. g. Gn 
7:9, 15 a?dW a’dW two and two', 2 S 21:20 WWl WW six each', with the numbered object 
also repeated, e. g. Jos 3:12 03 ;W? ini* W’N 708 W’N for every tribe a maw, Nu 13:2, 
34:18 (1» 7118, as inNeh 11:1, one out of every ten)', cf. § 123 d; or a periphrasis with 
V 7n$ is used, Nu 17:18, Dt 1:23, cf. Is 6:2 nni* * 1 ? after six wings twice repeated; the 
simple distributive } is, however, sufficient (as in n’"ii?37, § 123 c), e. g. D’9’?8 i '?i nixa? 
by hundreds and by thousands. 

6. The multiplicatives are expressed either (like the ordinals above 10, see under 
o) by the cardinals (in the feminine, probably owing to the omission of nytf, CPas?9; so 
Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 228), as D?gSW twice, Jb 40:5; $73($ seven times, Lv 26:21, 24, Pr 
24:16; cf. also nnx once, 2 K 6:10, Jb 40:5, for which in Jb 33:14 nnx? 1 along with 
n’riiwa (the latter also in 1 S 18:21); or by the dual of the numeral, thus CPGforiW Gn 
4:15 (in verse 24 along with the cardinal 77 for 77 times); Is 30:26, Ps 12:7, 79:12; 
n’giyaDN 2 S 12:6; 2 or periphrastically by n57(£ a time (prop, a step, with the article, 
ns?(£n this time', cf. also nx -TH ay(£a, with 3, like nnN3 above), as nnx n$<£ once (Neh 
13:20 erring ny<£ once and twice), 0^3,3 twice, EPay? wbw (for which in Ex 23:14, Nu 
22:28, 32 n , ’?3,"i W7W) three times', cf. Ez 41:6 thirty-three times', 2 S 24:3 an hundred 
times', Dt 1:11 a thousand times', 1 K 22:16 Eray? na? - 7S? until how many times, i.e. 
how often. Cf. also Q’fa rn G^l? ten times, Gn 31:17, 14, and EPriy ni37 many times, 

Neh 9:28.—In Gn 43:34 ,five times is expressed by nil’ wan (prop .five hands), 3 and 
in Ex 16:5 the double is expressed by -I 7S7 H3Wa (prop, a repetition over and above that 
which, &c.).—Of the ordinals n’3W is used as a numeral adverb, Gn 22:15, &c., a 
second time, cf. the Latin tertium consul', nW’bjW? the third time, 1 S 3:8; n’W’an nyri) a 
fifth time, Neh 6:5; n’^Ep-W? at the seventh (time), 1 K 18:44, and ' Wn ay 93 Jos 6:16. 

Rem. The collocation of a numeral with the next above it (either in the same or in 
different sentences) is a rhetorical device employed in numerical sayings to express a number, 


nomen regens, but simply as a connective form to be explained on the analogy of the 
cases mentioned in § 128 k. 

1 1 But nnX3 Nu 10:4 is to be translated on one (trumpet). 

2 2 Probably also a? 793 Jb 11:6 (from 79 3 doubling) does not mean doubled but 
manifold. 

3 3 But nil’H 3'37X Gn 47:24 means the (other) four parts', cf. 2 K 11:7, Neh 11:1. 



which need not, or cannot, be more exactly specified. It must be gathered from the context 
whether such formulae are intended to denote only an insignificant number (e. g. Is 17:6, two 
or at the most three), or a considerable number, e. g. Mi 5:4. Sometimes, however, this 
juxtaposition serves to express merely an indefinite total, without the collateral idea of 
intensifying the lower by means of the higher number. Thus one and two are connected by l, 
Dt 32:30, Jer 3:14, Jb 33:14, 40:5 (without!, Ps 62:12); two and three. Is 17:6 (Sirac 23:16,’ 
26:28, 50:25), and without), 2 K 9:32, Ho 6:2, Am 4:8; three and four, Jer 36:23, Am 1:3-11, 
Pr 30:18, 21:29 (Sirac 26:5), and with out), Pr 30:15; four and five, without), Is 17:6; six and 
seven, Jb 5:19, Pr 6:16; seven and eight, Mi 5:4, Ec 11:2; ( nine and ten, Sirac 25:7). 

Syntax of the Pronoun. 

§ 135. The Personal Pronoun. 

1. The separate pronouns,—apart from their employment as the subject in noun¬ 
clauses (cf. § 141 a) and the idiom mentioned under d-h, —are used, according to § 

32 b, as a rule, only to give express emphasis to the subject; e. g. Gn 16:5, 2 S 24:17 
’DPs i.e. I myself, so also 2 S 12:28, 17:15 (after the verb), Ez 34:15, Ps 2:6; 1 but 1 
S 10:18, 2 S 12:7, Is 45:12 ’DlS/and none else; cf. also ps I! Ho 5:14, &c.; nns 
Gn 15:15, Ju 15:18, 1 S 17:56 (as in 20:8, 22:18, Ex 18:19,' Dt 5:24, Ju 8:21, after the 
imperative); 1 K 21:7; DftS Gn 9:7, Ex 20:19 (after the verb, Ju 15:12); fern. Gn 31:6; 
Sin 1 S 22:18; SM Gn 3:20, Ju 14:3; nad Jer 5:5.—Sometimes, however, the separate 
pronoun appears to be placed before the verb more on rhythmical grounds, i.e. in 
order to give the statement a fuller sound than that of the bare verbal form (cf. the 
similar use of the infinitive absolute, § 113 o). Thus Gn 14:23, Ps 139:2, and most 
clearly in such passages as Gn 21:24, 47:30, Ex 8:24, Ju 6:18, 11:9, 1 S 12:20, 2 S 
3:13, 21:6, 1 K 2:18 (in solemn promises). The same explanation applies to at the 
beginning of sentences, e. g. Gn 24:45, Ho 5:3, 10:11, 12:11, Ps 39:11, 82:6, Jb 5:3. 2 

Rem. 1. Different from this is the pleonastic addition of the separate pronoun immediately 
after the verb (according to Delitzsch on Ct 5:5 perhaps a trace of popular language), e. g. 1 S 
23:22(7), Ct 5:5, and (like other indications of the very late origin of the book) very 
frequently in Ecclesiastes, e. g. 1:16, 2:1, 11, 15, 3:17f. and thirteen other places; in Aramaic, 
Dn 5:16. 

2. Substantival subjects also are somewhat frequently resumed, and thus expressly 
emphasized, by the insertion of the corresponding separate pronoun of the 3rd person before 
the predicate is stated, e. g. Gn 3:12 the woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she (S’n) 


1 1 Also Sin, SM he himself, she herself (of persons and things), e. g. Is 7:14 SW ’T78 
the Lord himself; Est 9:1 na n nTin’n the Jews themselves. In the sense of the same 
(6 aUxog) or ( one and) the same, Sin is used in Is 41:4, 43:10, 13, 46:4, 48:12 (always 
Sin ’IS), Ps 102:28 (Sin nris), and probably also Jb 3:19.—The position of na n, as an 
accusative of the object, before a perfect in 1 Ch 9:22, can at most be explained on the 
analogy of Aramaic (Ezr 5:12). 

2 2 As early as the Mes a inscription (line 21 ff.) "ps frequently stands at the 
beginning of a new sentence after the dividing stroke. 



gave me, &c.; 14:24 (an); 15:4, 24:7, &c.; but Kin in Is 7:14 after the predicate and subject is 
equivalent to he himself . * 1 

2. Not infrequently the separate pronoun serves to give strong emphasis to a suffix 
of the same person which precedes (or sometimes even to one which follows), 
whether the suffix be attached to a verb (as accusative) or to a noun or preposition (as 
genitive). In English such an emphasis on the pronoun can generally be rendered only 
by laying greater stress upon it, or sometimes by repeating it; cf., on the contrary, the 
French mon livre a moi. The separate pronoun in such instances is not to be regarded 
as casus obliquus (accusative or genitive), but as the subject of an independent 
sentence, the predicate of which must in each case be supplied according to the 
context. 

Examples of emphasis:— 

(i a ) On a verbal suffix by means of US (U<£) Gn 27:34 U<£ _ n} udb,3 bless me, even me also 
(prop, bless me, I also would be blessed); Zc 7:5; cf. also Ez 6:3, 34:11, 20 U<£u)n; by nnx 
(nn<£) Pr 22:19 (but the text is most probably corrupt).—The separate pronoun precedes in Gn 
24:27 (’p hN); 49:8 (nriX, not Judah, thou art he whom, but Judah thee, thee thy brethren shall 
praise!), and Ec 2:15 US 34- 

(b) On a noun-suffix with a substantive, by means of US 2 S 19:1, Pr 23:15; by nrigR 1 K 
21:19 nngTOJ 29,7‘rtS thy blood, even thine; by Kin 2 S 17:5, Jer 27:7, Mi 7:3; by uods 1 S 
20:42, after U’dib, but without special stress; Neh 5:2 (?); by DflX Nu 14:32; by an Ps 38:11 
(without special stress), nadf Ps 9:7.— The separate pronoun precedes in Jb 21:4 (’phx); Gn 
40:16, Is 45:12, 1 Ch 28:2 (ux); Zc 9:11 (px); Jos 23:9 (Dflx); Ez 33:17 (na<£).—In Ps 89:48, 
where US might be taken as strengthening 7b n (equivalent in sense to ’7b0), we should read 
u'ns f°r US, as in verse 51. 

(c) On a suffix united with a preposition, 1 S 25:24 US upon me, upon me; 1 K 1:26 ’b 
US •••; 2 Ch 35:21 nnx J’dsrx' b not against thee; 1 S 19:23 Kin aa I’bb upon him also; Dt 5:3 
uods 4WX ’? but with us, even us; Hag 1:4 aflX Q5b for you yourselves; Jer 25:14 nadraa aa.— 
The separate pronoun precedes in 1 S 12:23 ’b ... ’hUX; 1 K 1:20 "pcfy ... nnx; Mi 5:1 ... rmx 
Tiaa, and 2 Ch 28:10 npay nos. 


The same principle also explains Gn 4:26 Xirraa nib’ 1 ? to Seth, to him also (not ib _ aa); cf. 
10:21, and Ex 35:34, Nu 4:22. 

3. The oblique cases of the personal pronouns expressed by means of a preposition 
(or the nots accus. nx) with a suffix may be used either in a demonstrative or reflexive 
sense, 1 as ib to him, but also to himself, e. g. Ju 3:16 and Ehud made ib for himself a 
sword, cf. Gn 33:17; so also ODb sibi. Is 3:9; Vbx unto him, and Gn 8:9 unto himself; 


1 1 Analogous to this is the resumption of a noun dependent on a preposition, by 
means of a pronominal suffix united with the same preposition, e. g. Gn 2:17, 2 S 
6:22, 2 K 22:18, or of an object by means of the nota accusativi nx with suffix, e. g. 1 
S 15:9 (where DO X$)) is certainly to be read), Is 8:13. 

1 1 As in Luther’s Bible jm ( ihm),jr (ihr ) for sich, and in our version him, her for 
himself, herself. 



iflX with him, and Gn 22:3 with himself, nay with her, and 1 S 1:24 with herself, also 
apparently as a pleonastic dativus ethicus (see § 119 s), Jb 12:11, 13:1. 

Rarely, and only when marked emphasis is intended, is the accusative of the 
reflexive pronoun represented by the nota accusativi m with a suffix (this being 
ordinarily expressed by the reflexive conjugations Niph al and Hithpa el 2 ); thus, 
tm'N se ipsos. Ex 5:19, Jer 7:19 in sharp antithesis to ’n'X.H; Ez 34:2, 8, 10. Cf. § 57 at 
the end, together with note 2. 

Rem. There is a similar emphasis in Is 49:26 on and DQl i n the sense of their own 
flesh, their own blood. On the sometimes demonstrative, sometimes reflexive meaning of 
noun-suffixes of the 3rd person singular and plural, cf. § 91, p and q. For other 
circumlocutions to express the idea of self, see § 139 f. 

4, The possessive pronouns are, according to § 33 c, expressed by the suffixes of 
the noun (in the genitive), 3 which may represent either a subjective genitive, or (like 
the genitives proper, § 128 h) an objective genitive, e. g. ’pan the wrong done against 
me, Gn 16:5, Jer 51:35; cf. Gn 9:2, 18:21, 27:13 (2 S 16:12 'Fth.); Gn 30:23, 39:21 
(cf. Ex 3:21, &c.); 50:4, Ex 20:20, 21:35, Ju 4:9, 13:12 (incjpV.a the treatment of him); 
Is 56:7, Jer 9:7, Na 3:19, Pr 1:27, 24:22, Jb 20:29, 23:14, 34:6. Cf. also such pregnant 
expressions as Ps 20:3 7TV rfppa he will send thy help (help for thee), i.e. he will send 
thee help; Gn 30:18, 39:21, Ex 2:9, Is 1:26 {and I will restore judges for thee); Ez 
37:15. 

When several substantives are co-ordinated, the pronominal suffix must be attached to 
each singly, e. g. Gn 36:6 and Esau took VM T’JTnX'] VttTnx his wives and his sons and 
his daughters, &c.; 38:18, &c. In 2 S 23:5 the text is hardly correct. 

5. When the genitive, following a construct state, is used periphrastically to 
express the idea of a material or attribute (§ 128 o and p), the pronominal suffix, 
which properly belongs to the compound idea (represented by the nomen regens and 
genitive), is, like the article (§ 127), attached to the second substantive (the genitive), 
e. g. 1 ^7j2'“in prop, the hill of my holiness, i.e. my holy hill, Ps 2:6, &c.; 7$7j? TV thy 
holy city, Dn 9:24; 190? " lL p'7$ his idols of silver. Is 2:20, 30:22, 31:7; 1 cf. Dt 1:41, Is 
9:3, 28:4, 41:11, Ez 9:1 f., Ps. 41:10, 150:1, Jb 18:7 isix ’7V,V his steps of strength; 
38:6; after an adjective as nomen regens. Is 13:3 (Zp 3:11) TllX,} T^V m y proudly 
exulting ones. —On the same analogy is the use of e. g. inarfpa ’’pp Dt 1:41 his 


2 2 Niph al according to § 51 e (like Hithpa el according to § 54 f) may also include 
the dative of the reflexive pronoun. 

3 3 Like the substantival genitive, according to § 129 h, the possessive pronoun may 
also be paraphrased by a relative clause, e. g. Ru 2:21 ,! p "i$X TiPTH the young men, 
which are to me, i.e. my young men; so especially, when the substantive, which should 
take a genitive suffix, is already followed by a genitive, e. g. 1 S 17:40. In this case, 
however, the suffix also is sometimes attached pleonastically, e. g. Ct 1:6 fui ’Q"1P my 
vineyard, which belongs to me. Cf. Ct 3:7, and the analogous pleonasms in 2 S 22:2 
(but see Ps 18:2) and Ps 27:2. 

1 1 On the other hand, more explicitly in prose, Gn 44:2 qp pn V’PJ ’VOrriX my cup, 
the silver cup. 




weapons of war [cf. Is 41:12]; Is 56:7 JV3 my house ofprayer, although the 
genitive here does not convey the idea of an attribute. 

Rem. 1. Through a weakening in the distinction of gender, which is noticeable elsewhere 
(cf. § 110 k, 144 a, 145 p, t, u) and which probably passed from the colloquial language 2 into 
that of literature, masculine suffixes (especially in the plural) are not infrequently used to 
refer to feminine substantives; thus a noun-suffix in the singular, Ex 11:6, 25:19, Ju 11:34; 3 in 
the plural, Gn 31:9, 32:16, 41:23, Ex 1:21, 2:17, Nu 27:7 (but the feminine suffix twice 
immediately after, and so the Samaritan also in verse 7); 36:6 (Samaritan but also 
□DT,??); Ju 19:24, 21:22, 1 S 6:7, 10b (0^33); 9:20, Is 3:16, Ez 23:45 ff. (alternating with ft); 
Am 4:1 f. (but afterwards a feminine suffix); Jb 1:14, 39:3 (QD’^D in parallelism with ITT??); 
42:15, Ct4:2, 6:6, Ru 1:8 ff. (along with feminine suffixes); Dn 1:5, 8:9. Verbal suffixes in 
the singular, Ex 22:25; in the plural, Ju 16:3, Pr 6:21, Jb 1:15. But Gn 26:15, 18, 33:13, Ex 
2:17, 1 S 6 10a are to be explained according to § 60 h. On nadi as feminine, see § 32 n. On the 
use of the masculine in general as the prior gender, see § 122 g. 

2. The suffix of the 3rd person singular feminine (as also the separate pronoun X’n Nu 

14:41, Jos 10:13, Ju 14:4) sometimes refers in a general sense to the verbal idea contained in a 
preceding sentence (corresponding to our it); thus the verbal suffix, Gn 15:6, Nu 23:19, 1 S 
11:2, 1 K 11:12, Is 30:8, Am 8:10; cf. Gn 24:14 (ns thereby), 42:36, 47:26, Ex 10:11 (nn'x 
that). Is 47:7. Elsewhere the suffix of the 3rd singular feminine refers to the plurals of things, 
e. g. 2 K 3:3 [but see Kittel; so 13:2, 6, 11; 10:26, but LXX nssa], Jer 36:23, Jb 6:20 (if the 
text is correct), 39:15 (read nann in v. 14), and to the plurals of names of animals, Is 35:7, Ezr 
11:5. Conversely, plural suffixes refer to collective singulars, e.g. in Gn 15:13, Nu 16:3, 1 S 
2:8, Zp 2:7 [but read D’n *75?]; and to a verbal idea contained in the preceding clause, in Ez 
33:18, Jb 22:21 (nna thereby), Ez 18:26, 33:19 (nn’/T on that account, thereby)} But the 
suffix in un; Dt 21:10 refers to the collective idea contained in jefiK; in Jon 1:3 ana? refers 
to the sailors included in sense under the term rmg. In Jos 2:4 read in Is 30:6 (nga), 

38:16, Ps 19:5 (no?) the text is most probably corrupt. 

3. In a few examples the force of the noun-suffix or possessive pronoun has become so 

weak that the language appears to be almost entirely unconscious of it. Thus in my Lord, 

usually explained as being from the pluralis maiestatis cm'78 (§ 124 i) with the suffix of the 
1st singular (always with QameS to distinguish it from ’3'78 my lords, Gn 19:2; but see note 
below), used exclusively of God, not only in addressing him (Gn 15:2, 18:3, Ps 35:23), but 


2 2 According to Diehl (see the title at the head of § 91 a), who adduces numerous 
instances on pp. 44 ff., 54 ff, 67 f., many of these cases may be set down to 
corruption of the traditional text, while the sudden (and sometimes repeated) change 
of gender in suffixes is mainly due to the influence exercised on the copyists by the 
Mishnic and popular Aramaic dialects, neither of which recognizes such distinctions. 
Such influence, however, is insufficient to explain the large number of instances of 
this weakening, occurring even in the earlier documents. 

3 3 The Masora reckons six instances of 13 ipi?, where H3 would be expected (Ju 

11:34, where, however, the text is most probably corrupt), Ex 25:15 (?), Lv 6:8, 7:18, 
27:9, Jos 1:7; almost all these passages can, however, be easily explained in other 
ways. 

1 1 In 2 K 7:10 for "i y'Ui (the LXX had “is? Ui) read W. 



ultimately (see, however, the note below), without any regard to the pronoun, as equivalent to 
the Lord} On U'fK as a Q e re perpetuum of the Masoretes for mm see § 17 c and § 102 m. 

A similar loss of vitality in the suffix is generally assumed in lip’ prop, in his unitedness, 
i.e. he &c. together, e.g. 170’ ny;m ! 73 Ex 19:8; then, without regard to the suffix, even after the 
1st person 170’ Updl* 1 K 3:18 in reference to two women; Is 41:1, Jb 9:32, Neh 6:2, 7; after 
the 2nd person, Is 45:20, &c. But the supposed pronominal suffix is perhaps rather to be 
explained, with Brockelmann, ZA. xiv. 344 f., as an old adverbial ending, which survives in 
the Arabic adverbs in u and in Assyrian.—Cf. further □'75 prop, their entirety, but also after 
the 2nd person equivalent to all together, 1 K 22:28, Mi 1:2 (hear, ye peoples, all of you', cf. § 
144 p), and even before the 2nd person, Jb 17:10 (in 1 S 6:4 read □57 with the LXX).—On the 
redundant suffix in 757157 ,n Lv 27:23, cf. § 127 i. 

§ 136 . The Demonstrative Pronoun. 

The demonstrative pronouns are HI, fem. DK'T, plur. (§ 34), hie, haec (hoc), hi, 
&c., and the personal pronoun Kin, likewise used as a demonstrative, fem. K’H, plur. 
masc. nacf, fem. H|Cf (§ 32 b), is, ea (id), or ille, &c., ii, eae or illi, &c. The distinction 
between them in usage is that nj (like hie, 08s) almost always points out a (new) 
person or thing present, while Kin (like is, ille, aUxog, exsTvog) refers to a person or 
thing already mentioned or known (see the examples below). 1 

Rem. 1. Compare the instructive examples in Gn 32:3, Ju 7:4 of whom I say unto thee, 
this (nj) shall go with thee, he (Kin) shall go with thee (so afterwards with negatives). 
Moreover, njn dim this day, i.e. the actual day on which one is speaking or writing (Gn 26:33, 
&c.), but Kinn dim the day or period of which the historian has just been speaking (Gn 15:18, 
26:32) or of which the prophet has just been foretelling (Is 5:30, 7:18, 20 fif.) and of which he 
continues to speak or foretell. Nevertheless HI and m?<£ are also found in certain common 
combinations where Kin and nad would be expected, and vice versa; thus a lm ost always nann 
njn, plur. n'pcfn Q’nain, but nadn era;? or nnn d , »»3— With a secondary sense of contempt (like 


2 2 Cf. the same weakening of the force of the possessive pronoun in ’an prop, my 
master, from the second century A.D. onwards the master, so also in Syriac 1- ia my 
lord, and ultimately as a title the lord', in Italian Madonna, French Madame, Notre 
Dame, Monsieur, Monseigneur, &c. It can, however, hardly be doubted that the 
regular distinction between ’f 78 as a holy name, and ’T 78 as an ordinary appellative 
is merely due to the practice of the later Rabbis. G. H. Dalman, Der Gottesname 
Adonaj und seine Geschichte (Berlin, 1889), in an exhaustive discussion, shows that 
apart from the book of Daniel and the eight critically doubtful passages, in which ’HK 
is used by God himself, there is nowhere any necessity to regard the suffix as entirely 
meaningless, since ’J7K is always used either in an address to or (like ’ll'78, which also 
is never a mere phrase or title) in reverent language about God—as the Lord of the 
speaker—like the Assyrian beli-ia, my lord. Against any original distinction between 
’f 78 and ’T 78 it may be urged especially that when unconnected with suffixes the 
singular ji7K is always used of God, and not the pluralis maiestatis presupposed by 
•>3'78- 

ZA. ZA. = Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete, ed. by C. Bezold. Lpz. 
1886 ff. 

1 1 On nj and Kin standing separately as determinate in themselves, see § 125 i. On the 
use of determinate demonstratives as adjectives, see § 126 u. 



Latin iste) HI occurs, e.g. in 1 S 10:27,21:16, 1K22:27, Is 6:10, &c. In the sense of the 
neuter, this, DS'T is more common than nj, as Is 5:25, 43:9, &c., but Kin more common than 
K’n. 


2. Both HI and Kin are sometimes used almost as enclitics to emphasize interrogative 
words (like the Latin nam in quisnam; cf. also quis tandem)', e.g. Jb 38:2 npa who now 
(darkeneth, &c.) ...? 1 S 17:55 f„ Is 63:1, Jer 49:19, Ps 24:8, 25:12, &c; n-pna what now? 1 S 
10:11; how now? Gn 27:20; why now? Ju 18:24; but before the verb HTO it is usually nN'rna 
Gn 3:13, 12:18, Ex 14:5, Ju 15:11; wherefore now? Gn 18:13,25:22, 1 S 17:28, 2 S 
12:23, &c.—So also Xima Is 50:9, Jb 4:7 ff; and still more emphatically nj’WH ’a Ps 24:10, 
Jer 30:21. 

3. HI is likewise used as an enclitic (see c above): (a) of place, in such passages as Gn 
27:21 '"U1 HJ nnxn whether thou (that art here) be my son Esau? 2 S 2:20 is it thou? niVtfn 
behold, here, 1 K 19:5, Is 21:9; 2 cf. also the strengthening of the separate pronoun by ton Is 
43:25 (’bfx), 1 S 7:28, Is 37:16, Ps 44:5 (rWK), and an these are, Gn 25:16, 1 S 4:8; ( b) 
of time : nj nni? now, 1 K 17:24; just now, 2 K 5:22; and rather frequently before words 
denoting number, e.g. Gn 27:36 D’(S^,s nj twice, now, cf. 31:38, 2 S 14:2, Jb 1:12, 7:3, 19:3; 
separated from the numeral in Gn 31:41 fr’Vli elliptically for this, i.e. this present period, is to 
me, i.e. makes altogether, twenty years, &c. The other examples are similarly elliptical. 

§ 137 . The Interrogative Pronouns. 

The interrogative pronoun who may refer either to a masculine or feminine 
person (Ct 3:6), or even to a plural, e.g. OfiX ‘7? who are ye? Jos 9:8; n’j’GSba Gn 33:5, 
Nu 22:9 (more minutely, ’a) ’a Ex 10:8, i.e. who exactly, who in particular?). It is 
used of the neuter only when the idea of a person is implied, e.g. , a who are the 
Shechemites? Ju 9:28, 13:17, Gn 33:8, Mi 1:5; even more boldly, with the repetition 
of a , a used personally, in 1 S 18:18, 2 S 7:18.—Another interrogative is npx which, 
what?', of persons only in Est 7:5. 

Moreover, ’a may also be used in the sense of a genitive, e.g. Jpx , PTQ whose 
daughter art thou? Gn 24:23, 1 S 17:55, 56, 58; ’a "157 whose word? Jer 44:28, 1 S 
12:3; in the accusative, ’a - n$ quemnam? 1 S 28:11, Is 6:8; with prepositions, e.g. ’a? 

1 K 20:14 (in an abrupt question by whom?)', ’a 1 ? Gn 32:18; ’a ntjjj 1 S 24:15.— 
Similarly na, - na, na what? is used for the nominative, or accusative, or genitive (Jer 
8:9), or with prepositions, e.g. na _ 7y whereupon? Is 1:5, Jb 38:6; why? Nu 22:32, &c.; 
na - 7S? quousque? Ps 74:9. 1 


2 2 On the other hand, it is very questionable whether nj in Ps 104:25 (n»n nj), Is 23:13 (HI 
npn), Ju 5:5, Ps 68:9 (TO HI) can be taken, according to the common explanation, simply as a 
prefixed demonstrative particle {the sea yonder, &c.). In Ps 104:25 D’H may be in apposition 
to HI; cf. § 126 aa, on Ex 32:1, and Zc 5:7, where nnx is in apposition to nx'r depending 
on run, and also Ez 40:45, where nstp'pn is in apposition to n'T; otherwise it is most naturally 
taken as the subject, this is the sea. Is 23:13, Ju 5:5, 1 K 14:14, and Ps 68:9 might also be 
explained in the same way; but in these passages the text is almost certainly corrupt. In Ju 5:5 
in fact TP HI is most probably to be regarded with Moore as a very early gloss, which 
subsequently found its way from this passage into Ps 68. 

1 1 A quite different use of HP was pointed out (privately) by P. Haupt in Ct 5:8 will ye 
not tell him ? i.e. I charge you that ye tell him, and 7:1= look now at the Shulamite, 



Rem. Both ’a and na are used also in indirect questions (on the merely relative distinction 
between direct and indirect questions in Hebrew, see the Interrogative Sentences), e.g. Gn 
39:8 (but read nai(£a with Samar, and LXX), 43:22, Ex 32:1.— On the meaning of ’a and na 
as interrogatives is based also their use as indefinite pronouns (equivalent to quisquis, 
quodcunque or quicquam), e.g. Ex 32:26, Ju 7:3, 1 S 20:4, Is 50:10 (read 378$’ in the 
apodosis), 54:15, Pr 9:4, 16, 2 Ch 36:23; even have a care, whosoever ye be, 2 S 

18:12 (unless * 1 '? is to be read, with the LXX, for ’a); so also na ( whatever it be) Jb 13:13, 1 S 
19:3, 2 S 18:22, 23; cf. Nu 23:3 UGfnyna *1571 and whatsoever he showeth me. Cf. also ’a 
whosoever Ex 32:33, 2 S 20:11, and Ui'ipy'ft any man who Dt 20:5 ff, Ju 10:18. A still 
further weakening of the indefinite use of na is the combination \ : .12rna that which, Ec 1:9, 

3:15 (just like the Syriac 7 Na); cf. Est 8:1, and na ... *72 Pr 9:13, na ... xf Neh 2:12, nothing 
whatever. —On nai(£a quicquam, anything at all (usually with a negative), and as an adverb in 
any way, 1 S 21:3, see the Lexicon. 

§ 138 . The Relative Pronoun. 

Cf. Philippi, Stat. constr. (see heading of § 89), p. 71 f., and especially V. Baumann, 

Hebraische Relativsatze, Leipzig, 1894. 

Relative clauses are most frequently (but not necessarily; cf. § 155 b) introduced 
by the indeclinable (see § 36). 1 This is not, however, a relative pronoun in the 
Greek, Latin, or English sense, nor is it a mere nota relationis, 2 but an original 
demonstrative pronoun [as though iste, istius, &c .]. 3 Hence it is used— 

(1) In immediate dependence on the substantival idea to be defined, and virtually 
in the same case as it (hence belonging syntactically to the main clause); e.g. Gn 24:7 
... rf?#’ NW ... •’Jdj# rnn? the Lord, iste, he took me ...he shall send, &c. (= who 
took me); Gn 2:2 and God finished HOT "l#i$ irpN7!p his work, istud, he had made (it). 
Such qualifying clauses may be called dependent relative clauses. 


corresponding to the late Arabic ma tarajust see! ma taqulu, say now! It has long 
been recognized that na is used as a negative in Ct 8:4. 

1 1 The etymology of the word is still a matter of dispute. Against the identification of 

as an original substantive, with the Arabic 'at ar, trace, Aram. IPS place, trace, 
Noldeke urges {ZDMG. xl. 738) that the expression trace of... could hardly have 
developed into the relative conjunction, while the meaning of place has been evolved 
only in Aramaic, where the word is never used as a relative. According to others, ntZZN 
is really a compound of several pronominal roots; cf. Sperling, Die Nota relationis im 
Hebraaischen, Leipzig, 1876, and Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 323 ff, who follows Ewald 
and Bottcher in referring it to an original ^N. According to Hommel {ZDMG. xxxii. 
708 ff.) is an original substantive, to be distinguished from and (an original 
pronominal stem), but used in Hebrew as a nota relationis, or (as HI and IT are also 
sometimes used, see below, g and h) simply for the relative pronoun. Baumann (op. 
cit., p. 44) sees in the Assyrian sa, Phoenician, Punic, and Hebrew the ground- 
forms, of which the Phoenician and Punic iz/N (see above, § 36 note) and the Hebrew 
are developments. 

2 2 E.g. like Luther’s use of so, in die fremden Gotter, so unter euch sind, Gn 35:2. 

3 3 This is the necessary conclusion both from the analogy of the Arabic ’allad-i, 
which is clearly a demonstrative (like the Hebr. TVn, nf?n), and from the use of nj and 
IT as relatives. 



Rem. 1. In the above examples in Gn 24:7 is virtually in the nominative, in Gn 2:2 in 
the accusative. A further distinction between the examples is that in Gn 24:7 the main idea 
(mm), to which is added in apposition, is only resumed in the qualifying clause by the 
subject {he) inherent in Udfp' 1 ?, while in Gn 2:2 it is not resumed at all. This suppression of the 
retrospective pronoun 1 takes place especially when it (as in Gn 2:2) would represent an 
accusative of the object, or when it would be a separate pronoun representing a nom in ative of 
the subject in a noun-clause, e.g. Gn 1:7 ST’i?'},’? nnnn EPGJn the waters, those, under the 
firmament, &c. In negative sentences, however, the retrospective pronoun is not infrequently 
added, e.g. Gn 17:12 Sin; 7:2 S’n; 1 K 9:20 nadi; Dt 20:15 mcf; but cf. also m Sin 7#S Gn 9:3. 
The addition of S’n in a verbal clause, 2 K 22:13, is unusual. 

The very frequent omission of the retrospective pronoun is noticeable in cases where the 
predicate of the qualifying clause is a verbum dicendi, e.g. Nu 10:29 we are journeying unto 
the place, ap'7 IPS in' S n' in; *ias *l$s that place, the Lord said (of it), It will I give to you; cf. 
Nu 14:40, Ju 8:15, 1 S 9:17, 23, 24:5, 1 K 8:29, Jer 32:43. 

2. When the substantive, followed by and the qualifying clause, expresses an idea of 

place, it may also be resumed by the adverbs of place Qttf there, na<$ thither, Q;tt>a thence, e.g. 
Gn 13:3 nipan"tt? n'^ps n;n"l#S unto the place, that one, his tent had been there, i.e. 
where his tent had been; cf. Gn 3:23 Q;lPa, Ex 21:13 nacf. But even in this case the 
retrospective word may be omitted, cf. Gn 35:14, Nu 20:13, Is 64:10, where would be 
expected, and Gn 30:38, Nu 13:27, 1 K 12:2, where na<$ would be expected.—When the 
appositional clause is added to a word of time, the retrospective pronoun is always omitted, 
e.g. 1 S 20:31 for all the days, ’0 ’IPHI those—the son of Jesse is living {in them); cf. Gn 

45:6, Dt 1:46, 9:7, 1 K 11:42; see Baumann, op. cit., p. 33. 

3. If the governing substantive forms part of a statement made in the first or second 

person, the retrospective pronoun (or the subject of the appositional clause) is in the same 
person, e.g. Gn 45:4 7 am Joseph, ’n 'N Qfl"i:?a"i $8 he—ye sold me, i.e. whom ye sold; Nu 
22:30, Is 49:23; 41:8 thou, Jacob, I’tSpOl he—I have chosen thee; Jer 33:19, Ec 10:16 f.; 

Gn 15:7 lam the Lord, jcftqnn he—I brought thee out, &c., Ex 20:2 (Dt 5:6). 

(2) Not depending (adjectivally) on a governing substantive, but itself expressing 
a substantival idea. Clauses introduced in this way may be called independent relative 
clauses. This use of "i#8 is generally rendered in English by he who, he whom, &c. 
(according to the context), or that which, &c., or sometimes of such a kind as {qualis), 
cf. Ex 14:13 b, and in a dependent relative clause Is 7:17. In reality, however, the "i$8 
is still a demonstrative belonging to the construction of the main clause as subject or 
object, or as a genitive dependent on a noun or preposition, e.g. Nu 22:6 "IXT "i'XPi "i$X 
iste—thou cursest (him)— is cursed, i.e. he whom thou cursest, &c.; Ex 22:8; 2 "i$8 as 
object, Gn 44:1, 49 1 , 1 S 16:3 ff, Mi 6:1 (1 m hX); and even preceding the verb, e.g. 

Is 52:15, Ps 69:5; "i#X as genitive, Ez 23:28 I will deliver thee "i#X 7’5 into the 
hand of those—thou hatest (them); depending on a preposition, e.g. "UPX, 1 ? Gn 44:4, 2 


1 1 The instances in which, instead of a retrospective pronoun, the main idea itself is 
repeated (Gn 49:30, 50:13, Jer 31:32) are most probably all due to subsequent 
amplification of the original text by another hand. 

2 2 The absolute use of "i#X is very peculiar in the formula '78 "Q? rrn 7#8 this (is 

it)— it came as the word of the Lord to ..., Jer 14:1, 46:1, 47:1, 49:34. 



K 10:22; 7#$, 3 Gn 21:17, DTP XIn "ITPX,? in that (place)— he is there, i.e. where he is; 
cf. Jul 17:8 andRu 1:16 "iTpX -l ?X whither; 1 1 K 18:12 "HpX -l ?P whither; "ITP$,a Ex 5:11. 

From these examples it follows that in independent relative clauses the retrospective 
suffix, or adverb of place, may be, and in fact generally is, omitted. As a rule, however (as in 
the dependent relative clause), this does not apply to eases in which the retrospective 
pronoun, by the construction of the sentence, depends on a preposition , 2 e.g. Gn 44:9 f. 
nai ... inx X3?a’ he—it (the cup) is found with him,—shall die (for the Wdw of the apodosis in 
nai cf. § 143 d). In such cases TpX preceded by the preposition is quite anomalous, as in Gn 
31:32 X^ap ITPX 03? with whomsoever thou findest, where HPX is a relative pronoun in the 
English sense; on the other hand, in Is 47:12 (and probably also 56:4) is to be explained 
(with Baumann, op. cit., p. 37) by reference to 47:15, as a demonstrative pronoun, stand now 
with thine enchantments ..., with those — thou hast laboured (with them). 

[With regard to the preceding explanation of npx, the student will of course understand 
that, in Hebrew as we know it, ups never occurs as a mere demonstrative. A particle which, 
whatever its origin, is uniformly used with reference to something in another, contiguous 
clause, will naturally have acquired in practice that force which we denote by the term 
‘relative’.] 

Like the original demonstrative pronoun HpX, the demonstratives proper HI, it, TT 
(the last commonly ), 3 and sometimes the article, are used somewhat frequently in 
poetic language to introduce both dependent and independent relative clauses. With 
regard to the construction of HI, &c., the remarks on HpX, under a and e, also hold 
good. 

Examples:— 

(a) HI in apposition to a governing substantive in the nominative, Ps 104:26 npqf’VTI 1 JV] 1 ? 
(there is) leviathan, he — thou hast formed (him), i.e. whom thou hast formed; Is 42:24 (IT); in 
the accusative, Is 25:9, Ps 74:2 (in both eases with a retrospective pronoun; iT is used without 
it in Ps 132:12); in apposition to a genitive dependent on a preposition, Pr 23:22 HI ydx 1 ? 3?aip 

hearken unto thy father, him—he begat thee, i.e. who begat thee; Ps 17:9 (?').—In Ps 
104:8 ntf? mcf’ HI Dipa’PX unto the place which thou hadst founded for them (cf. § 130 c), HI is 
in the genitive after the construct state Dipa to the place of that, thou hadst founded (it) for 
them; on the same analogy we may also take, with Baumann (op. cit., p. 48), Ps 78:54, (HI in) 
and Ex 15:13 (frpga irm?), 15:16, Is 43:21, Ps 9:16, 10:2,31:5, 32:8, 62:12, 142:4, 143:8 (all 
examples of IT). 

To introduce independent relative clauses HI is used as a nominative in Jb 19:19; as 
accusative, Jb 15:17 and IT Hb 1:11, Ps 68:29 (after a preposition, ni Ex 13:8; but the text is 
evidently corrupt). 

(b) More certain examples of the use of the article as a relative pronoun (more correctly, 
perhaps, of the demonstrative which is otherwise used as article) are 1 Ch 26:28 ttblpn.n Vs 
PXTaip all that Samuel had dedicated, &c.; 1 Ch 29:8 (where X3?a? can only be perfect Niph ’at); 


1 1 In Zc 12:10 also, instead of the unintelligible "ITPX nx ’7X, we should probably read 
"i#X -1 ?X, and refer the passage to this class. 

2 2 Such a strong ellipse as in Is 31:6, where 33 aa would be expected after 1p’a3?n, is only 
possible in elevated poetic or prophetic language. 

3 3 The etymological equivalent ’7, 7 in Aramaic is always a relative. 



2 Ch 29:36, Ezr 10:14. In connexion with a plural, Jos 10:24 the chiefs of the men of war 
inx O 1 ? HO who went with him', Ezr 8:25, 10:17, 1 Ch 29:17. Finally, in the sense of id quod, 

Jer 5:13 (where, however, we should read with the LXX lain). Cf. moreover, 1 S 9:24 the 
thigh O’Cfi’, 01 and that which was upon it (but see k below); 2 Ch 1:4 pan,3 equivalent to 
POO n?8,3 to the place, that he had prepared. 

In all the examples adduced except 1 S 9:24 (where rr’j’K.O) should probably be read for 
O’^fV.O) the 0 is followed by undoubted perfects; almost all the examples, moreover, belong to 
the latest Books (Ezra and Chronicles). On the other hand, another series of instances (even in 
the older texts) is extremely doubtful, in which the Masora likewise requires perfects, either 
by placing the tone on the penultima, as in Gn 18:21, 46:27, Jb 2:11 nxdh; Is 51:10 naditfn; Ez 
26:17 n'jtfp.O Ru 1:22, 2:6 and 4:3 rnditfn, or by the punctuation, Gn 21:3 T^ian; 1 K 11:9, Dn 
8:1 nx"i?n; Is 56:3 nftlD, while no doubt the authors in all these cases intended participles (and 
in fact perfect participles, cf. § 116 d) with the article, thus nofan, &c., Ez 26:17 _ n for 

n’jj'pan according to § 52 s, and in the other examples 77i3n, nX7?n, nplin. 

§ 139. Expression of Pronominal Ideas by means of Substantives. 

Analogous to the periphrases for expressing materials and attributes by means of 
substantives (§ 128 o and p), is the use of substantives to represent certain kinds of 
pronominal ideas, for which no special expressions exist. Thus— 

1. iP’N, H;$X man, woman, are used to express— 

(a) The idea of each, every (in the sense of each severally) with reference to persons, 1 and 
even animals (Gn 15:10), e.g. Gn 10:5, feminine Ex 3:22; ttf’X is the object, e.g. in Jer 12:15. 
Ontf’X—t2bX cf. § 123 c. 

In a few passages $’X in the above sense is placed for the sake of emphasis before the 
governing noun (always a substantive with a suffix), thus rrix tt^x TQ Gn 9:5, according to the 
usual explanation, stands for Itf’X ’pX TQ at the hand of the brother of every man. But although 
the explanation seems to be supported by Gn 42:25 and Nu 17:17, it is inconceivable that 
such an inversion of nomen regens and rectum should occur. It is more likely, either that the 
second substantive is in apposition to tt^’X (thus Gn 9:5 at the hand of every man, his brother, 
[unless it is a combination of the two readings tt^X and EHX.n Tfi]; similarly 15:10 and he 
laid each or, more exactly, one piece of it, &c., and so probably also Nu 17:17 every one, sc. 
his name), or tt^X precedes as a kind of casus pendens, and only receives its nearer definition 
from the following substantive with suffix; thus Gn 41:12, 42:25 (according to the context = 
to every one in his sack)', 42:35, where ip&a isps'llia is virtually the predicate of Itf’X; Ex 
12:4, 28:21, Nu 5:10, 26:54, 2 K 23:35, and especially Zc 7:10.' 


1 1 As a rule tP’X is used in the particularizing sense of each man, with the plural of 
the verb, e.g. Gn 44:11; sometimes, however, as subject to a verb in the singular, e.g. 
Gn 44:13. 

1 1 Cf. on the whole question the thorough discussion by Budde, Die bibl. 
Urgeschichte, p. 283 ff.: according to him, the words in Gn 9:5 are to be rendered at 
the hand of one another (from men mutually) will I require it. [In support of this 
view, Budde points to Zc 7:10 latpprr^X V“X tP’X nsni 033573 , which in the light of 
8:17, naan^a tntpnn^X irtsn ntrrnx tzbxi, can only, he observes, be rendered ‘and 
devise not the hurt of one another in your heart’. So also Konig, Syntax, § 33.] 



( b) Any one, some one, e.g. Gn 13:16, Ct 8:7, with a negative no one’, 2 so after "’7N Ex 
16:19, 29; before Gn 23:6 and frequently.—Instead of we sometimes find in a si mi lar 
sense CHX man, homo, e.g. Lv 1:2 (cf. QJK.n 7nX| as any one else, Ju 16:7, 1 1), $?< f(soul) 
person, Lv 2:1, 5:1, &c., and in a neuter sense 757 (prop, word, thing) for anything, Gn 18:14, 
or 737‘7? Lv 5:2, Nu 31:23. With a negative 757 means nothing’, thus after "7K Gn 19:8; after 
XT’ Ec 8:5. —Cf. finally, "rnX.H any one, Dt 15:7; anything, Ez 18:10 (but in Lv 4:2, 5:13 
nnx.a) and the expressions noticed in § 144 e. The latter include also instances like Ez 18:32 1 
have no pleasure nan ni'a| in the death of him that dieth, i.e. of any man. 

(c) In connexion with vnx his brother or inch his neighbour, tt>’X one, masc. (as H;tt>X one, 
fem., in connexion with nninx her sister or nnW 7 her neighbour) is used to represent the ideas 
of alter — alter, the one — the other 3 (in reference to persons, animals, or things without life; 
see the Lexicon) or the idea of one another, e.g. Gn 13:11 and they separated them selves tt>’X 
vnx 'wa the one from the other. Ex 26:3 five curtains (n’lPT fem.) shall be coupled together 
nn'nsr^ TtfX one to another. 

2. Vi$<$soul, person expresses the idea of self, 4 both in the singular, Pr 19:8, 16, 29:24, Jb 
18:4 (in all cases 1^55 equivalent to himself) and in the plural, Jer 37:9, &c. Similar to this is 
the use of 737i?| Gn 18:12 (prop, in her inward part) in the sense of within herself. 5 

3. □SCjf bone (then metaphorically for substance) expresses the idea of self, selfsame, very 

same, in reference to things (as to persons, e.g. njn QVn nx <#3 in the selfsame day, Gn 
7:13, cf. Jos 10:27, Ez 24:2; 7H'tf7 DSC?? as it were the very heaven for clearness. Ex 

24:10; ian in the very fullness of his strength (= in the midst of his full strength), Jb 
21:23. 

4. The simple plural of words denoting time sometimes includes also the idea of a few, 
some’, 1 thus D’S’ a few days, Gn 24:55, 40:4 (here even of a longer period, = for some time)’. 

Is 65:20, Dn 8:27 (on the other hand, Gn 27:44, 29:20 n^nx see § 96 under inx); Dptf 
some years, Dn 11:6, 8 . 


CHAPTER II 


2 2 Cf. also W’tn’N Gn 39:11. On the expression of the idea of no one by means of px 
with a following participle, see the Negative Sentences, § 152 1. 

3 3 Elsewhere HI... HI are used in a similar sense, Ex 14:20, Is 6:3; also inx.n ... inx.n 
2 S 14:6, or the substantive is repeated, e.g. Gn 47:21 (from one end ... to the other 
end). 

4 4 On the representation of this idea by pronouns, separate and suffixed, see § 135 a, i 
and k. 

5 5 In a similar way the idea of self in Arabic, as in Sanskrit ( atman), is paraphrased 
by soul, spirit; in Arabic also by eye; in Rabbinic by tpa body, n~) J or as V bone, in 
Ethiopic and Amharic by head, in Egyptian by mouth, hand, &c.; cf. also the Middle 
High German min Up, din Up, for ich, du. However, W 9 3 in such cases is never (not 
even in Is 46:2 they themselves) a merely otiose periphrasis for the personal 
pronoun, but always involves a reference to the mental personality, as affected by the 
senses, desires, &c. 

1 1 Some in reference to persons in Ex 16:20 is expressed by D’^, and in Neh 5:2 4 
by 7WX 12 b sunt qui, with a participle following. 



THE SENTENCE 


The Sentence in General. 

§ 140 . Noun-clauses, Verbal-clauses, and the Compound Sentence. 

1. Every sentence, the subject and predicate of which are nouns or their 
equivalents (esp. participles), is called a noun-clause, e.g. n'lIT the Lord is our 
king. Is 33:22; □ 1 NQni D’SH Q'tp now the men of Sodom were wicked and sinners, 
Gn 13:13; ntf? H3 a mouth is theirs, Ps 115:5; see further, § 141. 

2 . Every sentence, the subject of which is a noun (or pronoun included in a verbal- 

form) and its predicate a finite verb, is called a verbal-clause, e.g. n’n'bfcS and 

God said, Gn 1:3; b73!l and he divided, 1:7; see further, § 142. 

Rem. In the last example the pronominal subject is at least indicated by the preformative 
(’), and in almost all forms of the perfect by afformatives. The 3rd pers. sing. perf. however, 
which contains no indication of the subject, must also be regarded as a full verbal-clause. 

3. Every sentence, the subject or predicate of which is itself a full clause, is called 
a compound sentence, e.g. Ps 18:31 1371 O’hfl bxn God—his way is perfect, equivalent 
to God’s way is perfect ; Gn 34:8 03333 iWOf nj?$,n ’33 03$ my son Shechem — his soul 
longeth for your daughter, see further, § 143. 

4 . The above distinction between different kinds of sentences—especially between 
noun- and verbal-clauses—is indispensable to the more delicate appreciation of 
Hebrew syntax (and that of the Semitic languages generally), since it is by no means 
merely external or formal, but involves fundamental differences of meaning. Noun¬ 
clauses with a substantive as predicate, represent something fixed, a state or in short, 

a being so and so; verbal-clauses on the other hand, something moveable and in 
progress, an event or action. The latter description is indeed true in a certain sense 
also of noun-clauses with a participial predicate, except that in their case the event or 
action (as distinguished from that expressed by the verbal-clause) is of a fixed and 
abiding character. 

Rem. By the Arab grammarians every clause beginning with an independent subject is 
regarded as a noun-clause, and every clause beginning with a finite verb as verbal. If a finite 
verb follows the noun-subject the two together (since the verb comprises its own subject and 
is thus a complete verbal-clause) form a compound noun-sentence, just as when the predicate 
consists of an independent noun-clause. Though this definition of the different kinds of 
sentence, which we formerly accepted (in § 144 a of the 22nd to the 24th German editions of 
this Grammar), is rejected above, a-d, we must, nevertheless, mention here the point in which 
this more complicated view of the Arab grammarians may be regarded as at least relatively 
correct, namely, in classifying verbal-clauses according as the subject precedes or follows the 
verb, a distinction which is often of great importance in Hebrew also; see further, in § 142 a. 

§ 141 . The Noun-clause. 

1. The subject of a noun-clause (see § 140 a) may be— 


(a) A substantive, e.g. ftcfb xy ' 1 7H31 and a river went out (was going out) of Eden, 
Gn 2:10. 

(b ) A pronoun, e.g. Gn 7:4 r?'3X I will cause it to rain; 14:18 in'3 Sin) and he 
was priest; 2:23 (nx'T before a feminine predicate, as before a plural in Ex 32:4); 
nyn ’a who is wise? Ho 14:10.—In 1 Ch 5:2 I 2 ($p Tuf?! and of him one became a 
prince, the subject is contained in 

2 , The predicate of a noun-clause may be— 

(a) A substantive, e.g. Dt 14:1 nm CifiX a 'll ye are children of the Lord your God; 
Gn 42:13. Specially characteristic of the Semitic mode of expression are the cases in 
which both subject and predicate are substantives, thus emphasizing their identity 
(‘the thing is its measure, material, or equivalent’), e.g. Ez 41:22 VTl'T.i?)... py naran 
py the altar (was) wood .... and the walls thereof (were) wood, i.e. of wood. Cf. 
below, c. 

(b) An adjective or participle, e.g. Gn 2:12 313 X’nn f n<£n nni) and the gold of that 
land is good; 3$’ Th?y) nowEphron was sitting, &c., Gn 23:10. 2 Very frequently such 
noun-clauses, attached by Waw to a verbal-clause, are used to represent a state 
contemporaneous with the principal action; cf. e below. 

(c) A numeral, e.g. Gn 42:13 7133 D 1 ]# the twelve (of us) are thy servants. 

id) A pronoun, e.g. Gn 10:12 (X’H), Ex 9:27 ( , 3$), Gn 24:65 (’a), 1 K 9:13 (na). 1 

(e) An adverb or (esp. if formed with a preposition) any specification of time, 
place, quality, possessor, &c., which may be regarded as the equivalent of a noun¬ 
idea, e.g. nVdtnn 313 there is the bdellium, Gn 2:12; 73cf ’X where is Abel? 4:9; 37137 
itpn his mercy endureth for ever, Ps 136:1 f.; in’33 riches are in his house, Ps 
112:3; UgiJX 1*7 we are his, Ps 100:3 Q e re. 

Rem. 1. The employment of a substantive as predicate of a noun-clause is especially 
frequent, either when no corresponding adjective exists (so mostly with words expressing the 
material; cf. § 128 o) or when the attribute is intended to receive a certain emphasis. For in all 
cases there is a much greater stress upon a substantival predicate, “ since it represents 


1 1 For other remarkable instances of ellipse in the Chronicler, see Driver, 
Introduction, ed. 8 , p. 537, no. 27. 

2 2 Cf. the numerous examples in § 116 n-p. 

1 1 Why in these examples the pronouns, notwithstanding appearances to the contrary, 
are to be considered as predicates and not as subjects, may be seen from what has 
been remarked above, § 126 k. 

2 2 The same naturally applies to most of those cases which are not pure noun-clauses, 
but have the substantival predicate connected with the subject by rpn (e.g. Gn 1:2 and 
the earth was a waste and emptiness; cf. Ps 35:6, Pr 8:30, Jb 3:4) or where a 
preposition precedes the substantival predicate, as Ps 29:4 the voice of the Lord is 
with power, i.e. powerful. 



something as identical with the subject (see above, b [a]), than upon an adjectival or verbal 
predicate; cf. Ct 1:10; Ps 25:10 all the paths of the Lord are PQX,) 7Qdf lovingkindness and 
truth (i.e. wholly lovingkindness, &c.; cf. Jer 10:10); Ez 38:5, Ps 10:5, 19:10, 23:5, 88:19, Pr 
3:17, 3 Jb 22:12, 23:2, 26:13, Ru 3:2. Sometimes the emphasis on the predicate is obtained by 
the use of the plural form (according to § 124 e), e.g. Ps 110:3 thy people are P'273 altogether 
willingness', Ct 5:16, Dn 9:23. 

Sometimes the boldness of such combinations is modified by the repetition of the subject, 
as regens of the predicate, e.g. Jb 6:12 "Tl'S CP 32 X n'2 _ nx is my strength the strength of stones? 
Pr 3:17. That the language, however—especially in poetry—is not averse even to the boldest 
combinations in order to emphasize very strongly the unconditional relation between the 
subject and predicate, is shown by such examples as Ps 45:9 myrrh and aloes and cassia are 
all thy garments (i.e. so perfumed with them that they seem to be composed of them); Ct 1:15 
thine eyes are doves, i.e. dove’s eyes (but 5:12 rmi 1 ?); 4 Ps 23:5, 109:4, Jb 8:9, 12:12, Ct 2:13. 
In prose, e.g. Ex 9:31, Ezr 10:13 TOP the season is rain showers, i.e. the rainy season', 
with a bold enallage of the number, Gn 34:30 P|t?a ’Pip ’38,1 and 1 (with my family) am 
persons few in number. For similarly bold expressions with P)P cf. Gn 11:1, 12:2, Ex 17:12, Is 
5:12, Jer 2:28, and again with a bold enallage of the number, Jb 29:15 1 was eyes to the blind, 
and feet was I to the lame, but in prose, Nu 10:31 and thou shalt be to us D’Cfc 1 ?. 

2. The noun-clause connected by waw copulative to a verbal-clause, or its equivalent, 
always describes a state contemporaneous with the principal action, or (when the predicate is 
a transitive participle) an action represented in constant duration (cf. § 107 d, as well as § 116 
n and o), e.g. Gn 19:1 and the two angels came to Sodom at even, Pi 1 ?) while Lot sat, &c.; 
18:1,8, 16, 22, 25:26, Ju 13:9, 1 S 1:9,2S4:7, 11:4 (always with a participle); with an 
adjectival predicate, Gn 18:12; with a substantival predicate, 18:27; with an adverbial 
predicate, 9:23. Not infrequently such a circumstantial clause indicates at the same time some 
contradictory fact, so that) is equivalent to whereas, whilst, although, e.g. Gn 15:2, 18:27, 
20:3, 48:14 {although he was the younger)-, Ju 16:15 how const thou say, I love thee, pX 

’PX whereas thine heart is not with mel 2 S 3:39, Ps 28:3 whilst mischief is in their hearts. 
These clauses describing a state are, however, only a subdivision of the large class of 
circumstantial clauses, on which see § 156. 

3. As the examples given under a and b show, the syntactical relation existing 
between the subject and predicate of a noun-clause is as a rule expressed by simple 
juxtaposition, without a copula of any kind. To what period of time the statement 
applies must be inferred from the context; e.g. 1 K 18:21 trn'^X.n Tin? the Lord is the 
true God; 1 S 9:19; Is 31:2 ton Xirrcn yet he also is wise; Gn 42:11; on the other hand, 
Gn 19:1 3t2b Pi 1 ?) and (=while) Lot was sitting; Ez 28:15; Gn 7:4 TPM ’P'fX lam 
raining, i.e. / will rain. Sometimes even a jussive or optative is to be supplied as 
predicate, Gn 27:13 upon me be thy curse; Gn 11:3, 20:13, Ex 12:2. Cf. § 116 r, note. 


3 3 nf?$ here, as in Jb 21:9, is evidently a substantive after a plural subject; on the 
other hand, it is doubtful whether ni 1 ?^ in such passages as Gn 43:27, 2 S 20:9, Ps 
120:7, &c., is not rather to be regarded as an adjective. 

4 4 As a rule, in such comparisons 5 (which is then to be regarded as nominative) 
stands before the predicate, e.g. Is 63:2 wherefore are thy garments m3 71 '73 like 
those of one that treadeth in the wine-press ? (prop, the like of one that treadeth, instar 
calcantis); Jer 50:9. The comparison is then much less emphatic than in the noun¬ 
clauses cited above. 



Not infrequently, however, a connexion is established between subject and 
predicate ( a ) by adding the separate pronoun of the 3rd person singular or plural, 
expressly resuming and therefore strengthening the subject, or (b) (especially for the 
sake of a more exact specification of time) by the help of the verb ITH. The first of 
these will be a compound sentence, since the predicate to the main subject consists of 
an independent clause. 

Examples of (a): Gn 41:26 the seven good kine n|<5 QUBi V3($ they are seven years', Dt 
1:17, 4:24; Ec 5:18 K’H Q’n'bg nna n'T this—it is a gift of God; Nu 3:27 QH in a question, 
Gn 27:38. Sometimes Kin is used in this way to strengthen a pronominal subject of the first or 
second person, and at the same time to connect it with the predicate which follows , * 1 e.g. ’3'3K 
Kin ’34 k Is 43:25 I, even I, am he that blotteth out, &c.; 51:12; Kin nriK 2 S 7:28, Is 37:16, Ps 
44:5, Neh 9:6, 7; in an interrogative sentence, Jer 14:22; 2 in Jer 49:12 Kin in a verbal- clause 
strengthens nriK. 

Of (b)\ naturally this does not apply to the examples, in which n;n, in the sense of to 
become, to fare, to exist, still retains its full force as a verb, and where accordingly the 
sentence is verbal, and not a noun-clause; especially when the predicate precedes the subject. 
On the other hand, such examples as Gn 1:2 and the earth was (nn’.n) waste and emptiness, 
can scarcely be regarded as properly verbal clauses; nn’,n is used here really only for the 
purpose of referring to past time a statement which, as the description of a state, might also 
appear in the form of a pure noun-clause; cf. Gn 3:1 . This is especially true of the somewhat 
numerous instances in which rrn occurs as a connecting word between the subject and the 
participial predicate; e.g. Ju 1:7, Jb 1:14 (immediately afterwards a pure noun-clause). The 
imperfect of rrn announces what is future in Nu 14:33, &c.; cf. § 116 r. However, especially 
in the latter case, rn is not wholly without verbal force, but comes very near to being a mere 
copula, and this use is more frequent in the later books 1 than in the earlier. 

Rem. On the employment of Bb existence, and p<£ non-existence, which were originally 
substantives (on their tendency to be used as verbs, equivalent to est, and non est, cf. § 100 o, 
and the Negative Sentences, § 152) as a connecting link between a pronominal subject and a 
participial predicate (especially in conditional and interrogative sentences, Gn 24:42, 49, 43:4, 
&c.), see above, § 116 q, and the various kinds of subordinate clauses mentioned in §§ 150, 
159. 

4. The natural arrangement of words in the noun-clause, as describing a state, is 
subject—predicate; the principal stress falls on the former since it is the object of the 
description. Very frequently, however (and not merely in poetry, where greater 
freedom is naturally allowed in the arrangement of words), the reverse order is found, 
i.e. predicate — subject. The latter order must be used when special emphasis is laid on 
the predicate, 2 or when it consists of an interrogative word; thus with a substantival 


1 1 On a similar use of the separate pronoun of the third person in Aramaic (Dn 2:38, 
Ezr 5:11, &c.) see Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., § 87. 3. 

2 2 This is of course to be distinguished from the use of Kin (to be inferred from the 
context) as predicate in the sense of 6 aurog; see above, § 135 a, note 1; or such cases 
as Dt 32:39 see now Kin ’38 ’3 that I, even I, am he; 1 Ch 21:17. 

1 1 According to Albrecht, ZA W. viii. 252, especially in Deuteronomy and in the 
Priestly Code. 

2 2 For the same reason specifications of place (e.g. Gn 4:7) or other adverbial 
qualifications may stand at the beginning of the sentence. 



predicate, e.g. Gn 3:19 HflX "ISS? dust thou art; 4:9, 12:13 (my sister, not my wife); 

20:2, 12, 29:14, Is 6 36 , Jb 5:24, 6:12; with an adjectival predicate, e.g. Is 6 3a , 28:21, 
Jer 10:6; with a participle, Gn 30:1, 32:12; with an interrogative pronoun, e.g. Gn 
24:65; 3 with an adverbial interrogative, e.g. Gn 4:9. 

Rem. On the above cf. the exhaustive investigations of C. Albrecht, ‘Die Wortstellung im 
hebr. Nominalsatze, ’ ZAW. vii. 218 ff. and viii. 249 ff.; with a complete list of the exceptions 
to the order subject—predicate, p. 254 ff. The predicate must precede for the reasons stated 
(an adjectival predicate is particularly emphatic when it has the force of a comparative, e.g. 
Gn 4:13; the predicate expressed by means of a preposition precedes most frequently when it 
serves to convey the ideas of having, possessing, e.g. Gn 18:14, 29:16, &c.; cf. also 26:20, 
31:16,43). 

The predicate may precede: (a) when the subject is a pronoun, for ‘the person assumed to 
be generally known, does not excite the same interest as that which is stated about him;’ ( b) 
‘in order not to be a mere appendage to a subject which consists of several words,’ e.g. 2 K 
20:19; (c) in interrogative sentences (with a substantival or adjectival predicate or one 
compounded with a preposition), e.g. 1 S 16:4; finally (d) in a relative clause, when the 
predicate is adverbial or compounded with a preposition, as a rule closely united (by 
Maqqeph) with -|#8, e.g. Gn 2:11 1:29 f. i3"i#8. 

§ 142. The Verbal-clause. 

1. By § 140 f there is an essential distinction between verbal-clauses, according as 
the subject stands before or after the verb. In the verbal-clause proper the principal 
emphasis rests upon the action which proceeds from (or is experienced by) the 
subject, and accordingly the verb naturally precedes ( necessarily so when it is in the 
perf. consec. or imperf. consec.). Nevertheless, the subject does sometimes precede 
even in the verbal-clause proper, in the continuation of the narrative, e.g. Gn 7:19, 1 S 
18:1, 2 S 19:12; especially so if there is special emphasis upon it, e.g. Gn 3:13 (it is 
not I who am to blame, but) the serpent beguiled me, cf. Gn 2:5, &C. * 1 In the great 
majority of instances, however, the position of the subject at the beginning of a 
verbal-clause is to be explained from the fact that the clause is not intended to 
introduce a new fact carrying on the narrative, but rather to describe a state. Verbal- 
clauses of this kind approximate closely in character to noun-clauses, and not 
infrequently (viz. when the verbal form might just as well be read as a participle) it is 
doubtful whether the writer did not in fact intend a noun-clause. 

The particular state represented in the verb may consist— 

(a) Of an act completed long before, to which reference is made only because it is 
necessary for understanding the sequel of the principal action. If the predicate be a perfect (as 
it almost always is in these cases), it is generally to be rendered in English by a pluperfect; cf. 
the examples discussed above in § 106 f (1 S 28:3, &c.); also Gn 6:8 (not Noah found grace); 
16:1, 18:17, 20:4, 24:1, 39:1 (and Joseph in the meanwhile had been brought down to Egypt); 
41:10, Ju 1:16, 1 S 9:15, 14:27,25:21, 1 K 1:1, &c.—In a wider sense this applies also to 


3 3 The only exceptions, according to Albrecht (see the Rem. above), are Ex 16:7, 8. 
ZAW. ZA W, = Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by B. Stade, 
Giessen, 1881 ff, and since 1907 by K. Marti. 

1 1 This of course applies also to the cases, in which the subject consists of a strongly 
emphasized personal pronoun, e.g. Gn 32:13 nrix thou thyself, 33:3 Kin he himself. 



such verbal-clauses as Gn 2:6 (see further, § 112 e), since when they serve to represent an 
action continuing for a long period in the past, and thus to some extent a state. 

(b) Of a fact, contemporaneous with the principal events or continuing as the result of 
them. To the former class belong all those instances in which the predicate is combined with 
rrn (provided that irn has not, as in Gn 1:2, 3:1, &c., been weakened to a mere copula, in 
which case the precedence of the subject is fully explained from the character of the clause as 
a noun-clause; cf. § 141 i, and the examples of ITH, &c., with a participle, § 116 r); as an 
example of the second class, cf. e.g. Gn 13:12 'm 2, 3$’ crax Abraham accordingly 

continued to dwell in the land of Canaan , but Lot dwelt , &c. 

Rem. 1. The close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject and actual 
noun-clauses, is seen finally from the fact that the former also are somewhat frequently added 
with j (or subordinated) to a preceding sentence in order to lay stress upon some 
accompanying circumstance; on such noun-clauses describing a state or circumstance, cf. § 
141 e. This is especially the case, again, when the circumstantial appendage involves an 
antithesis; cf. Gn 18:18 seeing that nevertheless Abraham shall surely become, &c.; 24:56, 
26:27, Is 29:13, Jer 14:15, Ps 50:17, Jb 21:22, and such examples as Gn 4:2, 4, 29:17, where 
by means of ) a new subject is introduced in express antithesis to one just mentioned. 
Moreover, in the examples treated above, under b and c (1 S 28:3, &c.), the subject is 
frequently introduced by 1 , which then corresponds to the Greek 86 , used to interpose an 
explanation, &c., see Winer, Gramm, des neutest. Sprachidioms, § 53. 7 b . 

2. By a peculiar construction verbal-clauses may be joined by means of ) and a following 
subject to participial clauses, e.g. Gn 38:25 nn’ 1 ?,'^ N’lT] nsxia N’t! she was already brought 
forth, when she sent, &c.; 44:3, 4, Ju 18:3, 19:11, 2 S 20:8; for other examples, see § 116 u 
(where it is pointed out, note 1 , that the apodosis also frequently appears in the form of a 
noun- clause, a further proof of the close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the 
subject and noun-clauses proper). Without doubt there is in all these cases a kind of inversion 
of the principal clause and the temporal subordinate clause; the latter for the sake of greater 
emphasis being raised to an independent noun-clause, while the real principal action is added 
as though it were an accompanying circumstance, and hence in the form of an ordinary 
circumstantial clause. [Cf. Driver, Tenses, § 166 ff] 

2 . According to what has been remarked above, under a, the natural order of 
words within the verbal sentence is: Verb — Subject, or Verb — Subject — Object. But as 
in the noun-clause (§ 141 1 ) so also in the verbal-clause, a variation of the usual order 
of words frequently occurs when any member of the sentence is to be specially 
emphasized by priority of position . 1 Thus the order may be:— 

(a) Object — Verb—Subject : Gn 30:40, 37:4, 1 S 15:1, 2 K 23:19 and frequently. 
Naturally the examples are far more numerous, in which the object precedes a verbal 
form which includes the subject in itself, e.g. Gn 3:10, 14, 18, 6:16, 8:17, 9:13, Ex 
18:23, Ju 14:3, 1 S 18:17, 20:9, 21:10, 2 K 22:8, Pr 13:5, &c. 

(b) Verb — Object—Subject : Gn 21:7, Nu 5:23, 1 S 15:33, 2 S 24:16 (but 7N7ftn is 
probably only a subsequent addition); Is 19:13, Ps 34:22, Jb 11:19, &c. 


1 1 Not infrequently also the striving after chiasmus mentioned in § 114 r, note, 
occasions a departure from the usual arrangement of words. 



{c) Subject—Object—Verb: Is 3:17, 11:8, 13:18, Ho 12:11, Ps 6:10, 11:5, Jb 
29:25. 2 

id) Object — Subject—Verb (very rarely): 2 K 5:13, Is 5:17, 28:17, Ps 51:5, Pr 
13:16 (read V3). * 1 

(e) A substantival complement of the verb rrn is placed first in Is 18:5 no'31 
7]X1 Hft,? and a ripening grape the flower becometh. 

Rem. Of specifications compounded with a preposition those of place stand regularly 
after the verb, unless they are specially emphatic as e.g. Gn 19:2, 30:16, 32:5, Mi 5:1, Est 
9:12; in Gn 29:25 ^rn? with 3 pretii precedes for the Sake of emphasis. Cf., however, in Gn 
35:13 the order verb —specification of place—subject .—The remoter object precedes for the 
sake of emphasis, e.g. in Gn 13:15 (26 3 * * * ), 15:3; even before the interrogative. Gn 27:37 (cf. Jer 
22:15 where the subject precedes an interrogative, and 1 S 20:8, Jb 34:31 where a 
prepositional specification precedes). — Prepositional specifications of time, such as n'WK'i? 
(Gn 1:1), Di’3, Xinn Qi 9 3, &c. (but not ru'WX 13, nor the simple rfrnTO, DTO 1 ?), stand, as 

a rule, before the verb, provided it be not in the perf. consec. or imperf. consec.; so also 
certain adverbs of time, such as TK, njW, whilst others like TO, ran regularly follow the verb. 

§ 143. The Compound Sentence 

A compound sentence (§ 140 d) is formed by the juxtaposition of a subject 2 
(which always precedes, see c) and 

(a) An independent noun-clause, which (a) refers to the principal subject by 
means of a pronoun, e.g. Na 1:3 1377 HDIDS rnn’ the Lord—in the storm is his way; 2 S 
23:6, Ps 18:31, 104:17, 125:2, Ec 2:14; cf. also Gn 34:23, where the predicate is an 
interrogative clause.—A personal pronoun is somewhat frequently used as the 
principal subject, e.g. Is 59:21 nri'X ’nn? nx'T 1 and as for me, this is my covenant 
with them, &c.; Gn 9:9, 17:4, Is 1:7, 1 Ch 28:2; 3 with an interrogative noun-clause, 


2 2 This sequence occurs even in prose (Gn 17:9, 23:6, &c.); it is, however, more 
doubtful here than in the above prophetical and poetical passages, whether the 
preceding subject should not be regarded rather as the subject of a compound sentence 
(§ 143), the predicate of which is an independent verbal-clause; this would explain 
why the verbal-clause is usually separated from the subject by one of the greater 
disjunctives.—On the other hand, the sequence Subject — Object—Verb is quite 
common in Aramaic (e.g. Dn 2:7, 10); cf. Gesenius, Comm, on Is 42:24, and 
Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., § 84. 1 b. The pure Aramaic usage of placing the 
object before the infinitive occurs in Hebrew in Lv 19:9, 21:21, Dt 28:56, 2 S 11:19, Is 
49:6, 2 Ch 28:10, 31:7, 36:19 (7). 

1 1 This sequence occurs more frequently in noun-clauses with a participial predicate, 
e.g. Gn 37:16, 41:9, 2 S 13:4, &c., in interrogative sentences, e.g. 2 K 6:22, Jer 7:19; 
in all which cases the emphasized object is placed before the natural sequence of 
subject—predicate. [Cf. Driver, Tenses, § 208.] 

2 2 In Gn 31:40 a verbal-clause (’JV M I was) occurs instead of the subject, and is 

then explained by another verbal-clause. 

3 3 In 1 Chr 28:2 (cf. also 22:7 ’rnV'TO rpn ’ 38 ) ■>]!$ might also be taken as strengthening 

the pronominal suffix which follows (equivalent to I myself had it in my mind), as e.g. 

Ez 33:17 whereas their own way is not equal; cf. § 135 f. 



Gn 37:30, Jb 21:4, 38:19:—or (p) is without a retrospective suffix (in which case 
naturally the connexion between the subject and predicate is much looser), e.g. 1 S 
20:23 and as touching the matter which, &c. ... behold the Lord is between thee and 
me for ever, Pr 27:2. 

(b) An independent verbal-clause: (a) with a retrospective suffix, 1 e.g. Gn 9:6 (cf. 

§ 116 w); 17:15 as for Sarai thy wife, thou shalt not call her name Sarai', 26:15, 

28:13, 34:8, Ex 30:37, 32:1, 1 S 2:10, 2 K 10:29, Is 9:1, 11:10, Ez 33:2, Ho 9:11, Ps 
11:4, 46:5, 65:4, 74:17, Dn 1:17; with a pronoun as the principal subject, Gn 24:27; 

(P) without a retrospective suffix, Is 19:17 every one that mentions it (Judah) to it 
(Egypt), it (Egypt) is afraid. 

Rem. 1. In all the above examples prominence is given to the principal subject (by its 
mere separation from the context by means of a greater disjunctive, as a casus pendens 2 ) in a 
manner which would be quite impossible in a simple noun or verbal-clause (e.g. Na 1:3 if it 
were HD 1 D 3 rnn? cf. the French c ’est moi qu ’on a accuse. But the statement or question 
contained in the clause which forms the predicate also receives greater weight. For the same 
purpose other members of the sentence also are sometimes placed at the beginning and 
resumed again by a following suffix; thus the object, Gn 13:15, 21:13, 35:12, 47:21 (with the 
Samaritan and LXX read perhaps T 3 J 7 h); 1 S 25:29; a specification of place, Gn 2:17, 2 K 
22:18, &c.; a substantive with V, 1 S 9:20, 2 S 6:23; cf. the examples in § 135 a. —In Nu 15:29 
a dative is co-ordinated with the casus pendens, i.e. there is a transition to a different 
construction. 

2. To compound sentences belong also the numerous examples already treated in the 

account of the tenses, where the predicate of a casus pendens is introduced by the wdw 
apodosis. The isolation and prominence of the principal subject is in this case still more 
marked than in the instances treated above; on the casus pendens with a following imperfect 
consecutive (e.g. Jer 6:19, 33:24), cf. § 111 h; with a following perfect consecutive (e.g. Ex 
4:21, 12:44, Nu 23:3, 1 S 25:27, 2 S 14:10, Is 9:4, 56:6 f.), §112 t and mm; on the participle 
as casus pendens, § 112 oo and § 116 w. —In Jb 15:17 wdw apodosis follows with the 
cohortative; in Jb 23:12, Ps 115:7, the imperfect is separated by xh from the wdw apodosis', 
in Jb 4:6 as for thy hope, it is the integrity of thy ways, 36:26, Ec 5:6, an incomplete noun¬ 
clause is appended by wdw apodosis. On wdw apodosis after disconnected specifications of 
time, cf. § 112 oo at the end, and Gn 40:9, 2 S 15:34 ’3$, 1 nnjn and now (so far as the 

present is concerned) 1 will be thy servant, Nu 12:12, Jer 4:1 {me thou needest not fear). 

3. Sometimes a substantive introduced by 7 {in respect to', cf. § 119 u) serves the same 
purpose as the casus pendens beginning the sentence, as Nu 18:8 (unless the 7 here serves to 
introduce the object, according to § 117 n); Is 32:1 (where, however, Q’lBO should most 
probably be read); Ec 9:4, 1 Ch 7:1, 24:20 ff., 2 Ch 7:21. On the other hand, Ps 16:3, 17:4, 
32:6, 89:19, 119:91, are very doubtful. The suggestion of P. Haupt {Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, xiii. no. 114; Baltimore, 1894) also deserves attention, that in passages like Ec 9:4, 
and in VS 7 Gn 9:10, 23:10, Ex 27:3, 19, Ez 44:9, &c., 7 is not the preposition, but an 


1 1 Cf. the Mesa inscription, 1. 31, and Horonain, therein dwelt, &c. 

2 2 But this term must not (any more than that formerly used ‘the subject preceding 
absolutely ’) be misunderstood to mean that the principal subject is, as it were, floating 
in the air, and that the whole sentence results in an anacoluthon. On the contrary, to 
the Semitic mind, such sentences appear quite as correctly formed as ordinary noun- 
and verbal-clauses. 



emphasizing particle, answering to the Arab, la, surely ; Assyrian tie, with V 3 it is equivalent 
to in short. Cf. also sive — sive, et — et, Jos 17:16, Ezr 1:11, Assyrian lu — tit. 

§ 144 . Peculiarities in the Representation of the Subject (especially in the Verbal- 
clause). 

1. According to § 40 ff. most forms of the finite verb include a specification of the 
subject in the form of personal afformatives (in the imperfect also in the form of 
preformatives). Not infrequently, however, masculine forms are used in referring to 
feminines, e.g. QljiyT.I Ez 23:49; Dfl’tyy Ru 1:8; in the imperfect, Jo 2:22, Ct 2:7; in the 
imperative, Am 4:1, Zc 13:7 (for other examples, see § 110 k). On emphasizing the 
pronominal subject by the addition of the separate pronoun, see § 135 a and b. 

On the masculine as prior gender, cf. § 122 g; on similar anomalies in the use of the 
personal pronoun, § 135 o, in the connexion between substantive and adjective, § 132 d, 
between subject and predicate, § 145 p, t, u. 

2 . The third person singular is often used impersonally, especially in the 

masculine, e.g. ’H’.l and it came to pass, ITH] and it shall come to pass', rnn followed 
by &c., it became hot to him, i.e. he became angry, Gn 4:6, &c.; i * 1 ? lit. and it 
became strait to him, he was distressed, Gn 32:8; 1 also in the feminine, e.g. 1 S 30:6 
(Ju 10:9) 717 1 ? "iycS] Ju 11:39, Jer 7:31, Ez 12:25, Jb 15:32 (unless irniQfl in verse 31 be 
the subject); cf. also the impersonal passives, Is 1:6 (nyst)), 29:6 (7j?sri). Somewhat 
different are the instances in which the 3rd singular feminine occurs as the predicate 
of a feminine subject which is not mentioned, but is before the mind of the speaker, 
e.g. Is 7:7, 14:24, Jer 10:7, Jb 4:5, 18:15 (in 2 K 24:7 is used in this way with 

a feminine predicate, and in Jer 19:5 alone); different, too, are the instances in 
which the 3rd singular masculine refers to an act just mentioned, e.g. Gn 17:11 ITH] 
and this (the circumcision) shall be a token of a covenant, &c. 

Rem. The expressions for natural phenomena may be either in the 3rd sing, masculine or 
feminine, e.g. "liX it becomes light, 1 S 29:10 (but with an explicit subject, Gn 44:3); Tixy and 
it became light', so also it grows dark, Jer 13:16; but , m Mi 3:6; ns<$h though there 
be darkness, Jb 11:17; TtM it rains. Am 4:7 (where, however, the context requires the 
reading nrax); Ps 50:3 rni’in it is tempestuous. 

3 . The indefinite personal subject (our they, one, the French on, and the German 
man 1 ) is expressed— 

( a ) By the 3rd person singular masculine, e.g. Xlj? one (sc. any one who named it, 
see the Rem.) called (or calls) it, Gn 11:9, 16:14, 19:22, Ex 15:23; K7|j$! Gn 35:8, 10, 


1 1 In Arabic and Ethiopic the masculine is commonly used in this case, in Syriac the 
feminine.—The forms an hot, 3it3 good, well, in bitter, "IS narrow, in evil (frequently 
joined by ,! ?, i 1 ?, &c.), which many regard as impersonal, are no doubt to be regarded 
in most cases not as forms of the 3rdpers. sing, perf., but, with Hupfeld on Ps 18:7, as 
adjectives. 

1 1 In 1 S 9:9 tnxn (prop, the man) is used in exactly the same sense as our one. 



2 S 2:16, Is 9:5; "iip(£' s ] one said, Gn 48:1, 1 S 16:4; 2 other examples are Gn 38:28 
one put out a hand ; Nu 23:21, 1 K 22:38, Is 6:10 1*7 XDD] and one heals them ; 8:4 
(X ; to]); 46:7 Am 6:12, Mi 2:4, Jb 27:23; by the 3rd singular feminine (nf?,]) Nu 
26:59. 

Rem. The Jewish commentators, following the Arab grammarians, usually explain these 
singulars by the addition of the participle (generally determinate) of the same stem, e.g. SOj? 
JO'pn. This view is supported by the fact that such a complement sometimes occurs, e.g. Is 
16:10 71 'tn f~\T. the treader treads out, for one treads out; 28:4, 24 ( doth one plow 
continually?); Dt 17:6 (Ez 18:32), Dt 22:8, 2 S 17:9 (Ez 33:4), Jer 9:23; with an indeterminate 
participle (as in Arabic, e.g. qala qailun, a sayer says, i.e. some one says), e.g. Nu 6:9, Am 
9:1; cf. above, § 116 1 , and, on the whole question, Driver on 1 S 16:4. 

(h) Very frequently by the 3rd plural masculine, e.g. Gn 29:2 for out of that well 
V$] they (i.e. people generally) watered the flocks; 26:18, 35:5, 41:14, 49:31, 1 K 1:2, 
Is 38:16, Ho 12:9, Jb 18:18, 34:20, Est 2:2, Neh 2:7. 

Rem. The 3rd plur. also is sometimes used to express an indefinite subject, where the 
context does not admit of a human agent or at least not of several, e.g. Gn 34:27. In such a 
case the 3rd plur. comes to be equivalent to a passive, as very commonly in Aramaic (see 
Kautzsch’s Gramm. desBibl. Aram., § 96. 1 c); e.g. Jb 7:3 wearisome nights THM have they 
allotted to me (equivalent to were allotted to me; to make ‘invisible powers’ the subject is a 
merely artificial device); Jb 4:19, 6:2, 18:18, 19:26, 34:20, Ez 32:25, Ps 63:11, Pr 2:22 (in 
parallelism with a passive); 9:11. 

(c) By the 2nd singular masculine, e.g. Is 7:25 nad XiDrrx’b one will (or can) not 

come thither (prop, thou wilt...); Jer 23:37, Pr 19:25, 30:28 (unless the reading 
should be dsriri). Cf. also or simply (Gn 10:19, 30, 13:10 HDXd) prop. 

until thy coming, i.e. until one comes. 

(d) By the plural of the participle, e.g. Jer 38:23 and all thy wives and thy children 
D’XSiD (prop, are they bringing out=) they will bring out, &c.; cf. Is 32:12, Ez 13:7, 
Neh 6:10 (for some are coming to slay thee) and the passages discussed above, § 116 
t . * 1 In 1 K 5:1 the text is corrupt. 

(e) By the passive, e. g. Gn 4:26 K'ljpb bmn TX then (was it begun=) began men to 
call upon, &c. (but read bnn HI he began). 

4. A peculiar idiom, and one always confined to poetic language, is the not 
infrequent occurrence of two subjects in a verbal sentence , 2 one of the person and the 


2 2 Elsewhere in such cases n»x; s l usually occurs (but not in the perfect, e.g. 1 S 
23:22), so that it is doubtful whether the present reading of Gn 48:1, &c., would not 
be better explained according to § 7 d, note. In Gn 48:2 for the extraordinary TP] the 
common form TP) is to be read; so in 50:26 for ni£> ,s ] (after a plural) either DOT] or the 
3rd plur.; in 2 K 21:26 IlSi? 9 ]. 

1 1 That this form of expression also (see g) comes to be equivalent to a passive is 
seen from the analogy of such Aramaic passages as Dn 4:22, which exclude any idea 
of human agency. Cf. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., § 76. 2 e at the end, and in 
post.-bibl. Hebrew, e. g. PirqeAboth 2, 16; 3, 5, &c. 

2 2 Two subjects occur in a noun-clause in Ps 83:19. 



other of the thing. The latter then serves—whether it precedes or follows—to state the 
instrument, organ, or member by which the action in question is performed, and may 
be most often rendered in English by an adverb, as a nearer definition of the manner 
of the action. All the examples of this kind have this in common, that the subject 
denoting the thing takes a suffix in the same person as the personal subject . 3 They are 
thus distinguished from the accusatives treated in § 117 s, with which they are often 
confused. 

(a) Examples where the subject denoting the thing precedes, ’'pip rnn’"* 7 $ my voice — 
I cry unto the Lord, i. e. I cry aloud unto the Lord, Ps 3:5, 27:7, 142:2; ’nxdij?"’,? my mouth — I 
cried, i. e. I cried aloud, Ps 66:17 (cf. 17:10); Is 26:9 ’$93 with my soul, i. e. fervently, and 
parallel with it ’frlT^X; but Ps 57:5 is rather a periphrasis for the 1st pers. /. 

(b) Where the subject denoting the thing follows, pfpip ’’pn,? cry—thy voice (i. e. aloud), Is 
10:30; so also after an imperative, Ps 17:13 ( 7 <$?n) and verse 14 (77,;); 60:7, 108:7 (73’,?’); 
after a perfect, Hb 3:15 (jCjiio); after a cohortative, Ps 108:2 (’linprpK). The subject denoting 
the thing stands between the personal subject and the predicate in Ps 44:3 77,3 nnx . 4 

Rem. 1. Sometimes (as in other languages) an action is ascribed to a subject which can 
only have been performed at his direction by another person; cf. e. g. Gn 40:22 (41 13 ), 41:14, 
43:34 {and he commanded to set before them, &c.); 46:29, 2 S 12:9. 

2. Supposed ellipses of a definite subject are due either to a misunderstanding of the 
passage, or to a corruption of the text. Thus in 1 S 24:11 after oncS] either ’3’37 has dropped out 
(through confusion with 7 ’<fy) or we should read with the LXX onK.l. In 2 S 13:39 (117 P?pi) 
the text is obviously corrupt. 

3. In poetic (or prophetic) language 1 there sometimes occurs (supposing the text to be 
correct) a more or less abrupt transition from one person to another. Thus from the 2nd to the 
3rd (i. e. from an address to a statement), Gn 49:4 (?), Is 31:6 (?), 42:20, 52:14, 61:7, Mai 
2:15 (where, however, for we should undoubtedly read Tipri); Ps 22:9 [and regularly 
after a vocative, Is 22:16, 47:8, 48:1, 54:1, 11, Jer 22:16, 49:4, 16, Am5:6f., Mic 1:2 (=1 K 
22:28), Mai 3:9, 2 K 9:31; and after ’in Is 5:8, 29:15, Jer 22:13], From the 3rd to the 2nd 
pers., Dt 32:15, Is 1:29 (but read probably nrn?D for ncn?D, which has caused the insertion of 
*i# 8 ), 5:8, Jer 29:19, Jb 16:7, cf. also Dt 32:17. From the 1st to the 3rd pers., La 3:1 (in a 
relative clause). In Jb 13:28 the 3rd pers. XiH) is probably employed Seucructo^ for the 1st. 


3 3 In Ex 6:3 is subordinated to the following passive ’fly 713 (§ 121 b); in 1 S 
25:26, 33 ’ 73 , 77,3 are subjects to the infinitive absolute ytyin, according to § 113 gg. In 
Ps 69:11 read n-ivx.i for 333$ 

4 4 In several of the above examples it might naturally be supposed that the subject 
denoting the thing (especially when it follows the verb) is to be explained rather as a 
casus instrumentalis, i. e. as an accusative, analogous to the adverbial accusatives in § 
118 q. But although it is true that the subject denoting the thing often defines more 
closely the manner in which the action is performed, and although in similar (but still 
different) examples, Ps 89:2, 109:30, Jb 19:16, ’9 occurs with 3 instrumentale, the 
explanation given above must nevertheless be accepted. 

1 1 In prose, Lv 2:8; but fl3’fl[?n] here is hardly the original reading. Different from this 
is Gn 26:7, where there is a transition to direct narration. 



§ 145 . Agreement between the Members of a Sentence, especially between Subject and 
Predicate, in respect of Gender and Number. 

1. As in other languages, so also in Hebrew, the predicate in general conforms to 
the subject in gender and number (even when it is a pronoun, e. g. i rrn3 nx'T this is my 
covenant, Gn 17:10). There are, however, numerous exceptions to this fundamental 
rule. These are due partly to the constructio ad sensum (where attention is paid to the 
meaning rather than to the grammatical form; see b-1 below), partly to the position of 
the predicate (regarded as being without gender) before the subject. 

2. Singular nouns which include in themselves a collective idea (§ 123 a), or 
which occasionally have a collective sense (§ 123 b), may readily, in accordance with 
their meaning, be construed with the plural of the predicate, whether it precedes or 
follows. This is also the case, when the collective is itself feminine but represents, 
exclusively or at least generally, masculine persons. 

Examples:— 

(a) Of collectives proper (cf. § 132 g): (a) with the predicate preceding, Gn 30:38 jsdaFi 
IX'523 (cf. 30:39, 31:8 and 33:13); Ju 1:22 f. rrdrepresenting persons belonging to the tribe; 

Mi 4:3 hS; 2 K 25:5 Vtf army ; Pr 11:26 Dix 1 ? the people', Nu 10:3 373,3* 1 73 all the 
congregation (cf. 1 K 8:5); 1 K 1:40, Is 9:8, 25:3, Am 1:5 as?; 1 S 17:47, Ezr 10:12 b3£ 
assembly. Cf. also the construction of national names, as Q7X (§ 122 i), e. g. 1 K 20:20 10 (fl 
tnt$ and the Syrians fled', 1 S 4:5. — (P) with the predicate following, 1 K 8:5 *11731 [X'X sheep 
and oxen, construed with the plural in the following relative clause; Jb 1:14 nit/Yn l’n *ij?33 
the cattle (cows) were ploughing', 2 S 3:1 and 1 Ch 10:6 TV(S=family (in 1 S 6:13 \t'Q<§ n , 3 on 
the analogy of names of countries, is used for the inhabitants of Bethshemesh ); Ho 11:7, Ezr 
4:4 nv; Ps 68:11 3*3 herd [if correct, figuratively for people]'. Is 26:19 373 ; dead bodies', Is 
27:11 TXjj boughs', 1 S 4:1 7KTi37 preceded by a predicate in the singular. 

(b) Of substantives occasionally used as collectives: (a) with the predicate preceding, Gn 
34:24 73T; Ju 9:55, 15:10 #’X; Is 16:4 0»'3 the treader down. —(P) with the predicate 
following, Jb 8:19 ~\n$=others; Ez 28:3 mno a secret, [Ps 9:7, and even after 31 Jb 19:19.] 

(c) Of feminines as collective terms denoting masculine persons: (a) with the predicate 
preceding, 1 S 17:46 r7X3* 1 73 VJT) that all the earth may know, the i. e. all the inhabitants of 
the earth; cf. Dt 9:28, Ps 66:1, 96:1, 9, &c.; Am 1:8 mix# remnant', (Ps 33:8 Fpqfa'bp).—(P) 
with the predicate following, Gn 41:57, 2 S 15:23, 1 K 10:24, Gn 48:6 njcfia issue', 1 S 2:33 
n i 3*ia*'73 all the increase', Jb 30:12 33*13 rabble. In Hag 2:7 read 3 330 with the LXX. 

Examples of predicates in the singular, notwithstanding the collective meaning of the 
subject, occur in Gn 35:11, Ex 10:24, 14:10, Dt 1:39, &c.—For examples of bold enallage of 
the number in noun-clauses with a substantival predicate, see above, § 141 c. 

Rem. Not infrequently the construction begins in the singular (especially when the 
predicate precedes; see o below), but is carried on, after the collective subject has been 
mentioned, in the plural; e. g. Ex 1:20 1333,;] Q33 3pcfi 7 KQ and the people multiplied, and 
waxed very mighty, 33:4. 


3 . On the other hand, plurals which have a singular meaning (§ 124 a) are 
frequently construed with the singular, especially the pluralis excellentiae or 
maiestatis (§ g-i; on the union of these plurals with attributes, cf. § 132 h), as n’n'btf 
Gn 1:1,3, &c. (but see the Rem.), Q’f TS master. Ex 21:4 n ,, ?S?3 master, owner. Ex 
21:29; cf., moreover, D’JB with the singular, Jb 16:16 K e th., trail ,n Pr 12:10.—So 
feminine forms with a masculine meaning are construed with a masculine predicate, e. 
g. Ec 12:9 ton rr?cf'|? rpn the preacher was wise. 

Rem. The construction of EPn'bS God with the plural of the predicate may be explained 
(apart of course from such passages as 1 K 19:2, 20:10, where the speakers are heathen, and 
□’il hs may, therefore, be a numerical plural) partly as an acquiescence in a polytheistic form 
of expression, partly from the peculiar usage of one of the early documents of the Hexateuch, 
called E by Wellhausen, &c., B by Dillmann; cf. his commentary on Numbers—Joshua, p. 
618, and above, § 124 g, note 2. So Gn 20:13 (but in conversation with a heathen); 31:53, 
35:7, cf. also Jos 24:19. That this construction was afterwards studiously avoided from fear of 
misconception, is shown by such passages as Neh 9:18 compared with Ex 32:4, 8 , and 1 Ch 
17:21 compared with 2 S 7:23. Cf. Strack’s excursus on Gen 20:13 in Die Genesis, Munich, 
1905, p. 77. 

4 . Plurals of names of animals or things, and of abstracts, whether they be 
masculine or feminine, are frequently construed with the feminine singular of the 
verbal predicate 1 (on the collective sense of the feminine form, cf. § 122 s); thus Jo 
1:20 Vrnty rrarra the beasts of the field long-, Jer 12:4 (where the predicate 
precedes), cf. also Jb 12:7; names of things with the predicate preceding occur in 2 S 
24:13, Is 34:13, Jer 4:14, 51:29, Ps 18:35, 37:31, 73:2 iCth., 103:5 (unless ftnan is 
to be read for ^jinpri), Jb 14:19, 27:20; with the predicate following, Gn 49:22 
(niJ3 branches); Dt21:7, 1 S 4:15 (na<jf TTV )), 2 2 S 10:9, Is 59:12, Jer 2:15 Isth., 
48:41, 49:24, Pr 15:22, 20:18, Jb 41:10. 3 

5 . Moreover, the plural of persons (especially in the participle) is sometimes 
construed with the singular of the predicate, when instead of the whole class of 
individuals, each severally is to be represented as affected by the statement. 
Undoubted examples of this distributive singular are Gn 27:29 (Nu 24:9) 7178: "pdifr N 
T7? •J , <£] i ra : l those that curse thee, cursed be every one of them, and those that bless 
thee, blessed be every one of them; Ex 31:14, Lv 17:14 and 19:8 (in both places the 
Samaritan has ibfrx); Is 3:12 unless Titra is to be regarded as a pluralis maiestatis 
according to § 124 k; Pr 3:18, 35 (?), 18:21 (?), 21:27b, 27:16, 28:1b, 28:16 iCth. 


1 1 Cf. in Greek the construction of the neuter plural with the singular of the predicate 
xd 7ipoPaxa paivsi; in Attic Greek the plural of the predicate is allowed only when the 
neuter denotes actual persons, as xd dvSponioSa E^aPov. In Arabic also the pluralis 
inhumanus (i. e. not denoting persons) is regularly construed with the feminine 
singular of the attribute or predicate, as are all the plurales fracti (properly collective 
forms). 

2 2 On the possibility of explaining forms like ra j? as 3rd plural feminine, cf. above, 
§ 44 m; but this explanation would not apply to all the cases under this head, cf. Jo 
1:20, Ps 37:31, 103:5. 

3 3 In Pr 14:1 an abstract plural rrajn (to be read thus with 9:1, &c., instead of rrarin) 
is construed with the singular; but cf. § 86 1, § 124 e, end. 



Rem. Analogous to the examples above mentioned is the somewhat frequent 4 use of 
suffixes in the singular (distributively) referring to plurals; cf. the verbal -suffixes in Dt 21:10, 
28:48, Am 6:10; and the nown-suffixes in Is 2:8, 30:22, Jer 31:14, Ho 4:8 (but since 1 follows, 
is undoubtedly a dittography for $5,3), Zc 14:12, Ps 5:10 (where, however, ia 1 ? is clearly 
to be read with all the early versions); 62:5, 141:10 (?), Jb 38:32, Ec 10:15 [but LXX b’P|n]; 
finally, the suffixes with prepositions in Is 2:20 S~?~W y which they made each one for 
himself (according to others, which they (the makers) made for him)-, 5:26, 8:20, Jb 24:5, in 
each case ib; in Gn 2:19 ft refers to the collectives rpn and qiy; cf. further, Jos 24:7, Is 5:23 
after (but read probably p 1r r? with the LXX, &c.). Conversely in Mi 1:11 apb nay 
[cf. Jer 13:20 K e th.], but the text is undoubtedly corrupt. 

6 . Subjects in the dual are construed with the plural of the predicate, since verbs, 
adjectives, and pronouns, according to § 88 a, have no dual forms; thus nrrfy, Gn 
29:17 ni37 nxb ’rvi and Leah’s eyes were dull ; 2 S 24:3, Is 30:20, Jer 14:6, Mi 7:10, 

Ps 18:28, 38:11 (on the other hand, in 1 S 4:15 the predicate is in the feminine 
singular after the subject, and in Mi 4:11 before it; on both constructions cf. k above); 
so also O’dTX ears, 2 Ch 6:40; □’(£ hands, Is 1:15, Jb 10:8, 20:10 (in Ex 17:12 even 
with the plural masculine n’ 753 ; cf. p); CPCfoty lips, 1 S 1:13, Jb 27:4; ci’rftP breasts. Ho 
9:14. 

7. Variations from the fundamental rule (see above, a) very frequently occur when 
the predicate precedes the subject (denoting animals or things 1 ). The speaker or writer 
begins with the most simple form of the predicate, the uninflected 3rd singular 
masculine, and leaves us without indication as to which of the following subjects (and 
so which gender or number) is to define the predicate thus left temporarily indefinite . 2 
Thus inflexions are omitted in— 

(a) The verb, with a following singular feminine, Is 2:17 afrK.n n$) and 
bowed down shall be the loftiness of man, 9:18, 14:11, 28:18, 47:11; 1 S 25:27 (see 
note 1 below); 1 K 8:31b, 22:36, 2 K 3:26, Jer 51:46, Ec 7:7; with a following plural 
masc., Is 13:22 n 1s X and there shall cry wolves, &c.; Ju 13:17 iCth., 20:46, 1 S 
1:2, 4:10,2 S 24:15, IK 13:33, Jer 51:48, Ps 124:5, Est 9:23 (see note 1 below); Gn 
1:14 n'YNp let there be lights', with a following plural feminine, Dt 32:35, 1 K 

11:3a, Is 8 : 8 , Jer 13:18, Mi 2:6, Ps 57:2; before collectives and mixed subjects, e. g. 
Gn 12:16, 13:5, 30:43, 32:6, &c.; before a following dual, Is 44:18, Ps 73:7 (where, 
however, with the LXX iadiy should be read). 

Rem. 1. The instances in which a preceding predicate appears in the plural masculine 
before a plural (or collective singular) feminine of persons (Ju 21:21 , 1 K 11 :3b), of animals 
(Gn 30:39 where however fKy may refer specially to male animals) or of things (Lv 26:33, 

Jer 13:16, Ho 14:7, Ps 16:4, Jb 3:24, Ct 6:9), or before a dual (2 S 4:1, Zp 3:16, 2 Ch 15:7) are 


4 4 In several of the above examples the text is doubtful, and hence Mayer Lambert 
(REJ. xxiv. 110) rejects the theory of distributive singulars generally. [Cf. Driver, 
Jeremiah, p. 362, on 16:7.] 

1 1 Only rarely does an uninflected predicate precede a personal subject, as 1 S 25:27 
(but “(p nn should probably be read, as in verse 35); Est 9:23 (before a plur. mass.). 
Such examples as Jb 42:15 are to be explained according to § 121 a. 

2 2 In a certain sense this is analogous to the German es kommt ein Mann, eine Frau, 

&c. 



to be explained not on the analogy of the examples under o, but from a dislike of using the 
3rd plur. fem. imperf., for this is the only form concerned in the above examples (cf., 
however, Na 3:11 ’Hlji instead of ’’fl.ri); cf. the examples of a following predicate in the 3rd 
plur. masc., instead of the fem., under t and u, and on an analogous phenomenon in the 
imperative, see § 110 k. 

2. As in the case of verbs proper so also the verb rrn, when used as a copula, frequently 
remains uninflected before the subject; cf. Gn 5:23 ff., 39:5, Dt 21:3 (according to the 
accents); 22:23, Is 18:5 ns] n’H,? ba'a IQ'T and a ripening grape the flower becometh. 

(b) The adjective in a noun-clause, e. g. Ps 119:137 "llT upright are thy 

judgements', cf. verse 155. 1 —On the other hand, nj?'*i in ycfriy IK'S ns?'l thy servants 
are shepherds, Gn 47:3, is either an unusual orthography or simply a misspelling for 
•’57**1. 

Rem. 1. As soon as a sentence which begins with an uninflected predicate is carried on 
after the mention of the subject, the gender and number of the subsequent (co-ordinate) 
predicates must coincide with those of the subject, e. g. Gn 1:14 rm... n**l'Kl? ’H’ (see o 
above); Nu 9:6, Ez 14:1; cf. also Gn 30:39 (see p above). 

2. The dislike mentioned in p above, of using the feminine form (cf., further, § 144 a, 

with the sections of the Grammar referred to there, and below, under u), is exemplified 
sometimes by the fact that of several predicates only that which stands next to the feminine 
substantive is inflected as feminine (cf. the treatment of several attributes following a 
feminine substantive, § 132 d); thus in Is 14:9 npO, and afterwards Tii57 (but Tliv is better 
taken as an infin. abs =excitando, reading Dj?n for D’jpn); 33:9 nV 1 ??^ b3N mourneth, 

languisheth the land. Cf. Jer 4:30, Jb 1:19, and the examples (§ 47 k) where only the first of 
several consecutive forms of the 2nd sing. fem. imperf. has the afformative i , Is 57:8, Jer 
3:5, Ez 22:4, 23:32 (n’fl.fl after ’JWri); on the converse sequence of genders in imperatives, Na 
3:15, cf. § 110 k.— Of a different kind are instances like Lv 2:1, 5:1, 20:6, where $?<£ person 
(fem.) as the narrative continues, assumes (in agreement with the context) the sense of a 
masculine person. 

3. The instances in which the gender or number of the following predicate appears to 
differ from that of the subject are due partly to manifest errors in the text, e. g. Gn 32:9 read 
with the Samaritan ins.n instead of nnK.H; HTH then follows correctly; 1 S 2:20 read with 
Wellhausen according to 1:28, instead of 1 S 16:4 read nn'X’l; Ez 18:29 instead of 
pfi? read the plural as in verse 25; so also Ez 20:38 for NiT , 2 and in Jb 6:20 for ng?|; in La 
5:10 read "1ST, and cf. in general, § 7 d, note; 1 Ch 2:48 read HI, 1 ?’; in Jer 48:15 also the text is 
certainly corrupt. Other instances are due to special reasons. The anomalies in Is 49:11, Ho 
14:1, Pr 1:16 (after Ps 11:4 (after VTV), 63:4, Pr 5:2, 10:21, 32 18:6, 26:23, Jb 15:6 (all 
after D’qSsty), Pr 3:2 (after pipa), Ps 102:28, Jb 16:22 (after nw), Dn 11:41 (read maij), and 
perhaps Gn 20:17 are also to be explained (see p) from the dislike of the 3rd plur. fem. 
imperf.; moreover, in Jer 44:19, Pr 26:23 the plur. masc. even of a participle occurs instead of 
the plur. fem.—In Gn 31:8 f. nyiT, after a plural subject, is explained as a case of attraction to 


1 1 This does not include such cases as Jb 24:7, 10, where ni"iS? is rather to be 
explained as an accusative denoting a state, § 118 n. 

2 1 KIT probably an error for 1 NT. The Masora on Lv 11:34 reckons fourteen instances 
of N'T, where we should expect the plural. 



the following singular predicate. 3 —In Gn 4:7 p3'7 is a substantival participle ( a lurker, a 
coucher). In Gn 47:24 remains undefined in gender (masc.), although the noun precedes 
for the sake of emphasis; so also in Gn 28:22, Ex 12:49, 28:7, 32, Nu 9:14, 15:29, Jer 50:46, 
Ec 2:7 (’V rrn as if the sentence began alfesh, and servants born in my house ... there fell to 
my lot this possession also). In Jb 20:26 nsrxb may (unless Wit is regarded as masculine, § 
122 o) be taken impersonally, fire, without its being blown upon. —In Is 16:8 and Hb 3:17 the 
predicate in the singular is explained from the collective character of nia7# (see h above); on 
the other hand, the masculine form of the predicate is abnormal in Ps 87:3, Pr 2:10, 12:25, 
29:25, Jb 8:7, 36:18. 


§ 146. Construction of Compound Subjects. 

1. When the subject is composed of a nomen regens (in the construct state) with a 
following genitive, the predicate sometimes agrees in gender and number not with the 
nomen regens, but with the genitive, when this represents the principal idea of the 
compound subject. * 1 * Thus 1 S 2:4 EPFin on '33, n$(jf the bow of the mighty men is 
broken, as if it were the mighty men with their bow are broken'. Ex 26:12, Lv 13:9, 1 
K 1:41 (but the text is clearly very corrupt), 17:16, Is 2:11, 21:17, Zc 8:10, Jb 15:20, 
21:21, 29:10, 32:7 (n’Jttf 3'“i equivalent to many years)', 38:21; with the predicate 
preceding, 2 S 10:9, unless it is to be explained according to § 145 k. 

Rem. 1. The cases in which 71 p (voice, sound) with a following genitive stands at the 
beginning of a sentence, apparently in this construction, are really of a different kind. The 7ip 
is there to be taken as an exclamation, and the supposed predicate as in apposition to the 
genitive, e. g. Gn 4:10 the voice of thy brother’s blood, which crieth (prop, as one crying) 
...\=hark! thy brother’s blood is crying, &c.; Is 13:4, 66 : 6 . In Is 52:8 an independent verbal- 
clause follows the exclamation the voice of thy watchmen!', in Jer 10:22 and Ct 2:8 an 
independent noun-clause; in Is 40:3 XYp bip the voice of one that crieth! i. e. hark! there is 
one crying is followed immediately by direct speech; in Mi 6:9 71 p hark! may be used 
disconnectedly (cf. the almost adverbial use of’7ip in § 144 m) and n'in? be taken as the 
subject to N7p\ 

2. When the substantive 7 3 (‘73) entirety is used in connexion with a genitive as subject 
of the sentence, the predicate usually agrees in gender and number with the genitive, since V 3 
is equivalent in sense to an attribute (whole, all) of the genitive; hence, e. g. with the predicate 
preceding, Gn 5:5 Q7N , ar I 7| I’P.H and all the days of Adam were, &c. (in 5:23, 9:29, ^? 1 ; but 
the Samaritan reads lYPl here also); Ex 15:20; with the predicate following, Ps 150:6, &c. 
Exceptions are, e. g. Lv 17:14 (but cf. § 145 1), Jos 8:25, Is 64:10, Pr 16:2, Na 3:7. On the 
other hand, in such cases as Ex 12:16 the agreement of the predicate with "73 is explained 
from the stress laid upon the latter, x"7 n3X7?‘73 being equivalent to the whole of work (is 
forbidden). 

2. When the subject of the sentence consists of several nouns connected by waw 
copulative, usually 


3 3 So also the pronoun wn emphatically resuming the subject (see § 141 h) is 
attracted to the predicate in number in Jos 13:14 In’ftj.a X1H ... n'in? the offerings 
of the Lord ... that is his inheritance', in number and gender, Lv 25:33 Q e re; Jer 10:3. 

1 1 Sometimes, however, the attraction of the predicate to the genitive may be merely 

due to juxtaposition. 



(a) The predicate following is put in the plural, e. g. Gn 8:22 seed time and 
harvest, and cold and heat... shall not cease (inc&tiq N'7); after subjects of different 
genders it is in the masculine (as the prior gender, cf. § 132 d), e. g. Gn 18:11 nnnQK 
EP3j?J rntin Abraham and Sarah were old', Dt 28:32, 1 K 1:21. 

Rem. Rare exceptions are Pr 27:9 aV'naW’ nqdbj?1 ]'Q(§ ointment and perfume rejoice the 
heart, where the predicate agrees in gender with the masculine IQ $ (as in Is 51:3 with liitfto); 
on the other hand, in Ex 21:4 (where n’CfT’,] n;tt>X,n are the subjects) it agrees with rvttW.n as 
being the principal person; in the compound sentence, Is 9:4, it agrees with the feminine 
subject immediately preceding. * 1 * * 

( b) The predicate preceding two or more subjects may likewise be used in the 
plural (Gn 40:1, Jb 3:5, &c.); not infrequently, however, it agrees in gender and 
number with the first, as being the subject nearest to it. Thus the predicate is put in the 
singular masculine before several masculines singular in Gn 9:23, 11:29, 21:32, 

24:50, 34:20, Ju 14:5; before a masculine and a feminine singular, e. g. Gn 3:8, 24:55 
then said (upcfx 5 !) her brother and her mother, 33:7; before a masculine singular and a 
plural, e. g. Gn 7:7 n'3 X‘:r] and Noah went in, and his sons, &c.; Gn 8:18 (where 

feminines plural also follow); 44:14, Ex 15:1, 2 S 5:21; before collectives feminine 
and masculine, 2 S 12:2. 

Similarly, the feminine singular occurs before several feminines singular, e. g. Gn 
31:14 nxb] 7rn then answered Rachel and Leak, before a feminine singular and a 
feminine plural, e. g. Gn 24:61; before a feminine singular and a masculine singular, 
Nu 12:1 TinqNn Q’QQ nnifll then spake Miriam and Aaron', Ju 5:1; before a feminine 
singular and a masculine plural, e. g. Gn 33:7 (cf., on the other hand, Ps 75:4 

dissolved are the earth and all the inhabitants thereof). The plural 
feminine occurs before a plural feminine and a plural masculine in Am 8:13.—In Jer 
44:25 for QfiX read n’^an QfiX with the LXX, and cf. verse 19. 

(c) When other predicates follow after the subjects have been mentioned, they are 
necessarily put in the plural; cf. Gn 21:32, 24:61, 31:14, 33:7, &c., and § 145 s. 

§ 147 . Incomplete Sentences. 

1 . Sentences are called incomplete, in which either the subject or the predicate or 
beth must in some way be supplied from the context. 1 Besides the instances 
enumerated in § 116 s (omission of the personal pronoun when subject of a participial 
clause) and the periphrases for negative attributes § 152 u, this description includes 
certain (noun-) clauses introduced by nan (see b below), and also a number of 
exclamations of the most varied kinds (see c below). 


1 1 Similarly with a mixed object, Gn 33:2 he put... Leah and her children nra'nnx 
after, D’a'nqx agrees with the masculine immediately preceding. 

1 1 This does not apply to such cases as Gn 33:8, where an infinitive with ? appears 

alone in answer to a question, the substance of the question being presupposed as a 

main clause; cf. also Gn 26:7, where X’n must again be supplied after 



Rem. Incomplete sentences are very common in Chronicles, but are mostly due to the bad 
condition of the text; cf. Driver, Introd. 6 , p. 537, no. 27. Thus in 2 Ch 11:22b restore 3'^n, 
with the LXX, before i3 1 '?7?n'7; in 35:21 add ’nxd, with the LXX, after Qi 9 n and read rn? for 
n’3; in 2 Ch 19:6 and 28:21 the pronoun son is wanted as subject, and in 30:9 the predicate 
Tfl,’; cf. also the unusual expressions in 1 Ch 9:33 (Ezr 3:3), 1 Ch 15:13 (ye were not 
present?), 2 Ch 15:3, 16:10, 12 (bis), 18:3. 

2. The demonstrative particle in, nan en, ecce may be used either absolutely (as a 

kind of interjection, cf. § 105 b) before complete noun-or verbal-clauses, e. g. Gn 
28:15 9 3'3N; nan) and, behold! I am with thee', 37:7, 48:21, Ex 3:13, 34:10, or may 

take the pronoun, which would be the natural subject of a noun-clause, in the form of 
a suffix, see § 100 o. Whether these suffixes are to be regarded as in the accusative 
has been shown to be doubtful in § 100 p. However, in the case of nan the analogy of 
the corresponding Arabic demonstrative particle 'inna (followed by an accusative of 
the noun) is significant . 2 If nan with a suffix and a following adjective or participle 
(see the examples in § 116 p and q) forms a noun-clause, the subject proper, to which 
nan with the suffix refers, must, strictly speaking, be supplied again before the 
predicate . 3 Sometimes, however, the pronoun referring to the subject is wanting, and 
the simple nan takes the place of the subject and copula (as Gn 1 89 7ndxn nan behold 
she is in the tent', 42:28), or there is no indication whatever of the predicate, so that 
the sentence is limited to nan with the suffix, as in the frequent use of 9 adn, 9 3(fn here 
am I, in answer to an address. Elsewhere a substantive follows nan (or ft Gn 11: 6 , Jb 

31:35), and nan then includes the meaning of a demonstrative pronoun and the copula, 
e. g. Gn 22:7 D’yy.n) WNn nan here is the fire and the wood, & c.; 12:19 behold thou 
hast thy wife! Ex 24:8; with reference to the past, e. g. Am 7:1 '31 nani and lo, it 
was the latter growth, &c. By a very pregnant construction the simple nan is used as 
the equivalent of a sentence in Jb 9:19, lo, here am I! 

3. Examples of exclamations (threatening, complaining, triumphing, especially 

warlike or seditious) in which, owing to the excitement of the speaker, some 
indispensable member of the sentence is suppressed, are— (a) with suppression of the 
predicate (which has frequently to be supplied in the form of a jussive), e. g. Ju 7:20 a 
sword for the Lord and for Gideon! (verse 18 without 37 Gf); 2 S 20:1 and 2 Ch 10:16 
(cf. also 1 K 22:36) every man to his tents, O Israel! (i. e. let every man go to or 
remain in his tent)', without ttbK 1 K 12:16; moreover, Is 1:28, 13:4 (on the 
exclamatory *?1p> equivalent to hark! cf. § 146 b); 28:10, 29:16 (EQ 35 n Oyour 
perversity! i. e. how great it is!); Jer 49:16 (if be equivalent to terror be upon 

thee!)', Jo 4:14, Mai 1:13 (nx 1 ?^ nan behold what a weariness!); Jb 22:29; perhaps 
also Gn 49:4 a)(S3 Til(S a bubbling over as water (sc. happened), unless it is better to 


2 2 On the same analogy any substantive following nan would have to be regarded as 
originally a virtual accusative. Since, however, Hebrew does not possess case- 
terminations (as the Arabic does, and uses the accusative necessarily after 'inna), it is 
very doubtful whether, and how far, substantives following nan were felt to be 
accusatives. 

3 3 That these are real noun-clauses and that the participle (e. g. na in na 7|n Gn 20:8) 
cannot be taken as a second accusative (as it were ecce te moriturum), is also shown 
by the analogy of Arabic, where after 'inna with an accusative the predicate is 
expressly in the nominative. 



supply a subject rmx (thou wast ).— (b) With suppression of the subject, Ju 4:20, cf. § 
152 k; Jb 15:23 VX where sc. is bread?—(c) With suppression of both subject and 
predicate, Ju 7:18 (see above); 1 K 12:16 (see above); 2 K 9:27 In'S m him also! 
explained immediately afterwards by VSH smite him! Ho 5:8 after thee, Benjamin! sc. 
is the enemy (differently in Ju 5:14); Ps 6:4, 90:13, Hb 2:6 ’n$"75?; Ps 74:9 navy.—On 
xhl and if not (unless I 1 ?) is to be read), 2 S 13:26, 2 K 5:17, see § 158 dd. 

Rem. 1. To the class of incomplete sentences naturally belong exclamations introduced by 
interjections nnx, ’iX, ’in, OH; 1 cf. § 105. After the first two the object of the threat or 
imprecation follows regularly with 7 (cf. vae tibi) or _1 7X or ~bv, e. g. UCf ’is woe unto us! 1 S 
4:8, Is 6:5; cf. also ai’7 nnx alas for the day! Jo 1:15; on the other hand, the object of 
commiseration (after ’in) follows mostly in the vocative, or rather in the accusative of 
exclamation (cf. vae te in Plautus); so in lamentation for the dead, VX ’in alas, my brother! 1 
K 13:30, Jer 22:18; SO'n ’ia ’in ah, sinful nation! Is 1:4, 5:8, 11, 18, 20, 22 (ah! they that 
...).—For on cf.Hb 2:20, Zp 1:7, Zc 2:17. 


2. Finally, instances of noun-clauses shortened in an unusual ma nn er may perhaps occur 
in OITH’ and on’^jn Ps 115:7, for on 1 ? D’Cb they have hands , &c.; cf. verses 5 and 6 ntfvn.f, & c - 
Perhaps also ittiJ 1 7’ i S : l Gn 22:24, and i’?ni Ec 5:16 are to be regarded in the same way, but 
hardly QtiX’.a? Nu 12:6; cf. § 128 d above. 

Special Kinds of Sentences. 

§ 148. Exclamations. 

The originally interrogative no is used to introduce exclamations of wonder or 
indignation = O how! or ridicule, why! how! sometimes strengthened by HJ or nx'T 
according to § 136 c.—Astonis hm ent or indignation at something which has happened 
is introduced by "|’X how (likewise originally interrogative) with the perfect; the 
indignant refusal of a demand by TpX (but also by na Jb 31:1) with the imperfect; an 
exclamation of lamentation by HD’X, less frequently JX how!; in Jo 1:18 by HE. 

Examples:— 

na (or Via with a following Dage, see § 37) expressing admiration (or astonishment) 
before verbal-clauses, e.g. Gn 27:20 (njva); 38:29, Nu 24:5 (how goodly are .../); Ps 21:2, Ct 
7:2; before the predicate of noun-clauses, e.g. Gn 28:17, Ps 8:2; mockingly before the verb, 2 
S 6:20 (howglorious was ...!); Jer 22:23, Jb 26:2 f.; indignantly, Gn 3:13 nx’rna; 4:10, 20:9, 

31:26 what hast thou done! 

7’X with the perfect, e.g. Gn 26:9, Ps 73:19; in scornful exclamation, Is 14:4, 12; in a 
lament (usually na’X), 2 S 1:25, 27; with the imperfect, in a reproachful question, Gn 39:9, 
44:8, Ps 11:1, 137:4; in a mocking imitation of lament, Mi 2:4. 

rD’K with the perfect, Is 1:21, La 1:1; with the imperfect, La 2:1, 4:1. 

Rem. 1. The close relation between a question and an exclamation appears also in the 
interrogative personal pronoun ’a in such cases as Mi 7:18 7P<$3 7X"’a who is a God like unto 


1 1 We do not consider here the cases in which these interjections (e. g. an Ju. 3:19, 
Am 6:10) stand quite disconnectedly (so always nx and nxn). 



thee? and so in general in rhetorical questions as the expression of a forcible denial; similarly 
in the use of an interrogative sentence to express a wish, see § 150 d, 151 a. 

2. A weaker form of exclamation is sometimes produced by the insertion of a 
corroborative ’3 verily, surely, before the predicate, Gn 18:20; cf. 33:11, Is 7:9, and the 
analogous cases in the apodoses of conditional sentences, § 159 ee. 

§ 149. Sentences which express an Oath or Asseveration. 

The particle OX, in the sense of certainly not, and X'7'nx (rarely ’3 Gn 22:16) in the 
sense of certainly, are used to introduce promises or threats confirmed by an oath 
(especially after such formulae as n'inpn, ^sr’.n, 1 ’3<£ Ti, ’nytftifr ’a, &c., as well as 
after imprecations, see below), and also simple asseverations, e.g. 1 S 2:30, 2 S 20:20, 
Jb 27:5 after ,I ? HTCfn far be it from me, but mostly without any introductory formula. 

Rem. No certain explanation of these particles has yet been given. According to the usual 
view, phrases expressing an oath depend on the suppression of an imprecation upon oneself, 
e.g. the Lord do so unto me, if I do it equivalent to I certainly will not do it; then naturally 
xVqx properly if Ido it not equivalent to I certainly will do it. It is indeed difficult to 
understandsuch self-imprecations, put into the mouth of God, as in Dt 1:34 fi, Is 14:24, 22:14, 
Jer 22:6, Ez 3:6, 35:6, Ps 95:11. Possibly, however, the consciousness of the real meaning of 
the formula was lost at an early period, and xVnX simply came to express verily, QX verily 
not. —In 1 S 25:22, where, instead of a self-imprecation, a curse is pronounced upon others, 
read 111 1 ? with the Lxx for 717 ’rhx’ 1 ?. 

Examples:— 

{a) The particles QX and X'7‘DX used after the utterance of an oath and after formulae of 
swearing, e.g. 2 S 11:11 (see note on a ) n-JH 737n _ nx nt?S, X‘QX }<$93 ’0} n'lny’D as the Lord 
liveth, and as ray soul liveth, I will not do this thing; 1 S 14:45, 2 K 5:16 (after n'jnj ’0; in 1 S 
14:39 and 29:6 ' ,_i n is followed by a simple ’3); Ct 2:7, 3:5 (after I adjure you); cf. 

also Gn 14:23, 21:23, 26:29; spoken by God, Dt 1:34 fi, 1 S 3:14, Ps 95:11; similarly xh'QX 
Gn 24:37 fi; spoken by God, Is 14:24, where x"7‘QX occurs first with the perfect in the sense 
of a prophetic perfect, § 106 n, but in the parallel clause with the imperfect; Jer 22 6 ; in Gn 
31:52 the negative oath introduced by nqftnx, nnx’QX is immediately afterwards continued by 
x" 1 ? with the imperfect.—In Ez 34:10 the threat introduced in verse 8 by xVnx is, after a long 
parenthesis, resumed with mil. 

(b) nx and xh'QX after formulae of cursing, e.g. 1 S 3:17 'poi 1 n'3] n'3 

'X *137 ’3<fa 7!73]jrnx God do so to thee, and more also! thou shalt not hide anything from me, 
&c.; cf. 1 S 25:22. On the other hand, ’3 follows the curse, in 1 S 14:44, 1 K 2:23 (here with a 
perfect), and in 2 S 3:35 QX , 3; in 1 S 25:34 the preceding ’3 is repeated before QX; in 1 S 
20:13 the purport of the asseveration is repeated (after the insertion of a conditional sentence) 
in the perfect consecutive. 


1 1 Also combined ^93’m rnnpn 1 S 20:3, 25:26 as the Lord liveth, and as thy soul 
(i.e. thou ) liveth! (Also in 2 S 11 : 11 read mn ,-, n instead of the impossible *n). On ’n 
and ’17 in these noun-clauses (prop, living is the Lord, &c.), cf. § 93 aa, note. 



(c) ax and x'b’DX as simple particles of asseveration, e.g. Ju 5:8 '3fi nail n$nf;nx u» truly, 
there was not a shield and spear seen, &c., Is 22:14, Jb 6:28 (in the middle of the sentence); 
after nb’tfn nb’tfn absit, 2 S 20:20; x'b'ax with the imperf. Is 5:9, with the perfect, Jb 22:20. 

§ 150. Interrogative Sentences. 

H. G. Mitchell, ‘The omission of the interrogative particle,’ in Old Test, and Sem. Studies 

in memory ofW. R. Harper, Chicago, 1907, i, 113 ff. 

I. A question need not necessarily be introduced by a special interrogative 
pronoun or adverb. Frequently 1 the natural emphasis upon the words is of itself 
sufficient to indicate an interrogative sentence as such; cf. Gn 27:24 itoy ’33 nj rmx 
thou art my son Esau? (butcf. note 1 below) Gn 18:12, Ex 33:14 (' , ’39); 1 S 11:12 
33 1 by'}bl?b'm Saul shall reign over us? 1 S 22:7, 2 S 16:17, 18:29 "lydbni byl is it 
well with the young man? (but cf. note ! ); 1 S 16:4, 1 K 1:24, Is 28:28, Ho 4:16, Zc 
8:6 {should it also be marvellous in mine eyes?)', Pr 5:16. So especially, when the 
interrogative clause is connected with a preceding sentence by 1, e.g. Jn 4:11 x'b , 3X,1 
OWX and I should not have pity? Ex 8:22 will they not stone us? Ju 11:23, 14:16, 1 S 
20:9, 24:20, 25:11, 2 S 11:11, 15:20, Is 37:11, 44 19 *, Jer 25:29, 45:5, 49:12, Ez 20:31, 
Jb 2:10, 10:9; or when (as in some of the examples just given) it is negative (with X'b 
for X'brj nonne ?), 2 K 5:26 (but cf. note ! ), La 3:38. 2 

Rem. The statement formerly made here that the interrogative particle is omitted 
especially before gutturals, ca nn ot be maintained in view of Mitchell’s statistics (op. cit. p. 

123 f.). The supposed considerations of euphony are quite disproved by the 118 cases in 
which n or n occurs before a guttural. 

2. As a rule, however, the simple question is introduced by He interrogative 0 (n; 
as to its form, cf. § k-n), ne? num? the disjunctive question by D {num? utrum?) in the 
first clause, and nx 3 (also DX], less frequently ix) an? in the second, e.g. 1 K 22:15 


1 1 Mitchell (op. cit.) restricts the number of instances to 39, of which he attributes 12 
(or 17) to corruption of the text. Thus in Gn 27:24 he would road, with the Samaritan, 
nrix.n as in verso 21, in 1 S 16:4 n'bltfjj, in 2 S 18:29 niblbD as in verse 32; similarly he 
would read the interrogative particle in 2 K 5:26, Ez 11:3, Jb 40:25, 41:1; 1 S 30:8, 2 
K 9:19, Ez 11:13, 17:9. 

2 2 But in 1 S 27:10 instead of "bx (which according to the usual explanation would 
expect a negative answer) read either ’S'bx (’a'by) with the LXX, or better, ]X (H3X) 
whither? with the Targum. In 2 S 23:5 read X'br] ’390 with Wellhausen. 

3 3 Quite exceptional is the use of the particle fX num? (common in Aramaic) in 1 S 
21:9 n'9'lb’ TX) num est hie? The text is, however, undoubtedly corrupt; according to 
Wellhausen, Text der Bucher Sam., the LXX express the reading Ib’D “X7; but cf. the 
full discussion of the passage by Konig, ZAW. xviii. 239 ff.—The above does not 
apply to interrogative sentences introduced by interrogative pronouns (§ 37) or by the 
interrogatives compounded with na what? such as na? how many? na b why? (see § 
102 k), jma why? (§ 99 e), or by H’X where? "pX, npx how? (§ 148), &c. On the 
transformation of pronouns and adverbs into interrogative words by means of a 
prefixed ’X, see the Lexicon. 



7§f01 QX ... I 1 ?]:] 1 shall we go ... or shall we forbear? Cf. also where? whither? n3(& 
whither, and J. Barth, Sprachwiss. Untersuchungen, i. 13 ff. 

The particular uses are as follows:— 

(a) The particle 0 stands primarily before the simple question, when the questioner is 
wholly uncertain as to the answer to be expected, and may be used either before noun-clauses, 
e.g. Gn 43:7 nx tt?q ’0 aq’ax Tvn is your father yet alive? have ye another brother? for Bbq 
cf. Gn 24:23, 1 S 9:11; for’PH is it that? Jb 6:22; for ’33 is there yet? 2 S 9:1 (but in 2 S 
23:19 for ’33 read i3H with 1 Ch 11:25); for pxn is there not? 1 K 22:7, &c.; or before verbal- 
clauses, e.g. Jb 2:3 hast thou considered ( 3 ?b fia<$3) my servant Job? In other cases 0 (= 
num ?) is used before questions, to which, from their tone and contents, a negative answer is 
expected, e.g. Jb 14:14 if a man die, H’.D’D shall he indeed live again? Sometimes a question is 
so used only as a rhetorical form instead of a negative assertion, or of a surprised or indignant 
refusal , 2 e.g. 2 S 7:5 rP3 1 '?T!33n nnx.n shalt thou build me an house? (in the parallel passage 1 
Ch 17:4 '31 nnx X’b thou shalt not, &c.); Gn 4:9 ’3Cf3X ’nx “ig'Bftj am I my brother’s keeper? cf. 

2 K 5:7, and the two passages where 3 is used before the infinitive ( constr . Jb 34:18, absol. Jb 
40:2; on both, see § 113 ee, with the note). —On the other hand, in 1 K 16:31 for bpjn (after 
’H’l) read bj?| 3 . 


Rem. 1. A few passages deserve special mention, in which the use of the interrogative is 
altogether different from our idiom, since it serves merely to express the conviction that the 
contents of the statement are well known to the hearer, and are unconditionally admitted by 
him. Thus, Gn 3:11 surely thou hast eaten, Gn 27:36 Xlp ’30 prop, is it so that one names? 
&c., i.e. of a truth he is rightly named Jacob', Gn 29:15 verily thou art my brother, Dt 11:30, 
Ju 4:6,1 S 2:27 1 did indeed, &c.; 20:37, 1 K 22:3 ye know surely ...; Mi 3:1, Jb 20:4. —In 1 S 
23:19 (cf. Ps 54:2) a surprising co mm unication is introduced in this way (by X'btj) in order to 
show it to be absolutely true, and in Am 9:7 a concession is expressed by Xibq I have, it is 
true, &c. Finally, we may include the formula of quotation n31D3 XT! X'bq Jos 10:13 or 
□ 1 3in3 nrrx'btj equivalent to surely it is, they are written (the latter in 1 K 11:41, 14:29, and 
very often elsewhere in the books of Kings and Chronicles), synonymous with the simple 
formula of assertion rniro n ?3 2 S 1:18, and n’ains mn 1 K 14:19, 2 K 15:11, 2 Ch 27:7, 

32:32. 

Of very frequent occurrence also are questions introduced by natf, which really contain 
an affirmation and are used to state the reason for a request or warning, e.g. 2 S 2:22 turn thee 
aside ... wherefore should I smite thee to the ground? i.e. otherwise I will (or must) smite, 

& c.; cf. 1 S 19:17, and Driver on the passage; 2 Ch 25:16; also Gn 27:45, Ex 32:12 (Jo 2:17, 
Ps 79:10, 115:2); Ct 1:7, Ec 5:5, 7:17, Dn 1:10. 

2. The rare cases in which a simple question is introduced by OX (as sometimes in Latin 
by an? is it?) are really due to the suppression of the first member of a double question; thus 1 
K 1:27, Is 29:16, Jb 6:12, 39:13. 


1 1 On the use of the imperfect in deliberative questions, see § 107 t; on the perfectum 
confidentiae in interrogative sentences, see § 106 n. 

2 2 Analogous to this is the use of the interrogative na in the sense of a reproachful 

remonstrance instead of a prohibition, as Ct 8:4 why should ye stir up? i.e. 

pray, stir not up; cf. also Jb 31:1; see above, § 148. 



(b) Disjunctive questions are, as a rule, introduced by nx—q ( utrum — an?) or sometimes 
by ax'] 1 —q, e.g. Jo 1 :2, Jb 2 1 :4 (even with q repeated after nxi in a question which implies 
disbelief, Gn 17:17). In Jb 34:17, 40:8 f. special emphasis is given to the first member by qxq 
prop, is it even? The second member is introduced by ix or in 2 K 6:27, Jb 16:3, 38:28, 31:36 
(Mai 1 :8 q ix), in each case before a, and hence no doubt for euphonic reasons, to avoid the 
combination 'a QX; cf. also Ju 18:19, Ec 2:19. 

Double questions with (nxi) QX—0 need not always be mutually exclusive; frequently the 
disjunctive form serves (especially in poetic parallelism; but cf. also e.g. Gn 37:8) merely to 
repeat the same question in different words, and thus to express it more emphatically. So Jb 
4: 17 shall mortal man be just before God? or (QX) shall a man be pure before his Maker? Jb 
6:5 fi, 8:3, 10:4 f., 11:2, 7, 22:3, Is 10:15, Jer5:29. The second member may, therefore, just as 
well be connected by a simple ), e.g. Jb 13:7, 15:7 f., 38:16 f.22, 32, 39; cf. also Ps 8:5 after 
na; Jb 21:17 f. after na3; or even without a conjunction, Jb 8:11, 22:4; after na Ps 144:3. 

(c) With regard to indirect questions 2 after verbs of inquiring, doubting, examining, 3 &c., 
simple questions of this kind take either q whether, Gn 8:8, 4 or OX Gn 15:5, 2 K 1:2, Ct 7:13; 
even before a noun-clause, Jer 5:1; in 1 S 20:10 the indirect question is introduced by ix, i.e. 
probably if perchance. In disjunctives ( whether — or) QX— q Nu 13:18 at the end (or X’b'DX —q 
Gn 24:21, 27:21, 37:32, Ex 16:4), and q— q Nu 13:18, which is followed by QX — q; also ix— q 
Ec 2:19. The formula DX SHi’ ’7? has an affirmative force, who knows whether ... not, like the 
Latin nescio an, Est 4:14. 

In Jon 1:7, 8 the relative pronouns and owing to the following ’a 1 ? have become 
also interrogati we, for whose cause? 

{d) qj and Xiq (cf. § 136 c) immediately after the interrogative serve to give vividness to 
the question; so also XiDX (for which iDX five times in Job) then, now, Gn 27:33 XI q Xi3X‘\a 
who then is he? Ju 9:38, Is 19:12, Jb 17:15; iDX q»X where then is ...? However, XiDX may also 
be placed at the end of the entire question (Ex 33:16, Is 22:1; also Ho 13:10, since either ’qx is 
a dialectical form of q*X, or q’X should be read instead of it) or at the beginning of the question 
proper, after a strongly emphasized word, as in Gn 27:37. 1 


1 1 nxi occurs in Pr 27:24 after a negative statement; we should, however, with 
Dyserinck read fXi. Not less irregular is X 'bq instead of X'b nx in the second clause of 
Ju 14:15, but the text can hardly be correct (cf. Moore, Judges, New York, 1895, p. 
337); in 1 S 23:11 the second D introduces a fresh question which is only loosely 
connected with the first.—In Nu 17:28 and in the third clause of Jb 6:13, nxn is best 
taken with Ewald in the sense of X'bq, since DX from its use in oaths (see above, § 149 
b) may simply mean verily not. 

2 2 It should here be remarked that the distinction between direct and indirect 
questions cannot have been recognized by the Hebrew mind to the same extent as it is 
in Latin or English. In Hebrew there is no difference between the two kinds of 
sentence, either as regards mood (as in Latin) or in tense and position of the words (as 
in English). Cf. also § 137 c. 

3 3 In Gn 43:6 the n after is explained from the fact that the latter, according to 
the context, implies to give information upon a question. 

4 4 Also in Ec 3:21 we should read nYtf,n and ni TD ( whether — whether) instead of 
the article which is assumed by the Masora. 

1 1 On the other hand, in Jb 9:24 and 24:25 iDX is not prefixed to the ’a, but appended 
to the conditional sentence. 



(e) Sometimes one interrogative governs two co-ordinate clauses, the first of which 
should rather be subordinated to the second, so that the interrogative word strictly speaking 
affects only the second; thus Is 5:4 after OTfl wherefore looked I... and it brought forth? i.e. 
wherefore brought it forth, while I looked, &c.; Is 50:2; after 0 Nu 32:6, Jer 8:4, also Nu 
16:22 (read tf’xn); after x'lTJ Jos 22:20; after natf Is 58:3, 2 Ch 32:4; after ’a _1 7X Is 40:25. 2 But 
0 Jb 4:2 and X 4:21 are separated from the verb to which they belong by the insertion of a 
conditional clause. 

3. The affirmative answer is generally expressed, as in Latin, by repeating the 
emphatic word in the question (or with the second person changed to the first, Gn 
24:58, 27:24, 29:5, Ju 13:11), Gn 29:6, 37:32 £, 1 S 23:11, 26:17, 1 K 21:10, Jer 
37:17. (On W’l if it be so in the corrected text of 2 K 10:15, see § 159 dd.) As a 
negative answer the simple X'7 is sometimes sufficient, as in Gn 19:2, 1 K 3:22, &c.; 
cf. § 152 c; and in Ju 4:20 the simple pX equivalent to no or no one. 

§ 151. Desiderative Sentences. 

A wish may be expressed not only by the simple imperfect (§ 107 n), cohortative 
(§ 108, especially with X3 § 108 c), jussive (§ 109; with xj § 109 b), imperative (§ 110 
a), perfect consecutive (§112 aa) or by a simple noun-clause (§ 116 r, note, and § 141 
g) but also in the following ways:— 

1. By exclamations in the form of interrogative clauses: 3 especially sentences with 
’i? followed by the imperfect as being the mood of that which is still unfulfilled but 
possible, and hence also of that which is desired, e.g. 2 S 15:4 09 ’$ ptStyrpa who 
maketh me judge? i.e. O that I were made judge! 1 S 20:10, 2 S 23:15. On the other 
hand, •>» with the perfect (Gn 21:7, Nu 23:10, 1 S 26:9, Is 53:1, &c.) or participle (Ps 
59:8, Pr 24:22, &c.), rather expresses a rhetorical question, i.e. a denial, cf. § 150 d. 
Especially frequent is the use of 11V -1 , a (prop, who gives?) to introduce all kinds of 
desiderative clauses (see under b).—In Mai 1:10 the desiderative clause proper is co¬ 
ordinated with an interrogative clause, l^p 1 ] tD3 - m ’a would that one were 
among you and would shut the doors, i.e. O that one would shut the doors! 

Rem. Sometimes the original sense of is still plainly discernible, e.g. Ju 9:29 
’7’3 pn avirnx who gives this people into my hand? equivalent to, O that this people were 
given into my hand! cf. Ps 55:7. In these examples, however, iPippa is still equivalent to O 
had I! and in numerous other instances the idea of giving has entirely disappeared, IP 1-1 , a 
having become stereotyped as a more desiderative particle ( utinam ). Its construction is 
either— 

{a) With the accusative (in accordance with its original meaning) of a substantive, Dt 
28:67 would that it were even! ... morning! Ju 9:29, Ps 14:7 (53 7 ), 55:7; with an accusative 
and a following infinitive, Jb 11:5; with two accusatives, Nu 11:29, Jer 8:23; with the 
accusative of an infinitive, Ex 16:3, 2 S 19:1 TOSon pX frl 1 ® 1tT‘\0 would that I had died for 
thee (for px cf. § 135 f); of a participle, Jb 31:35; of a personal pronoun (as a suffix), Jb 29:2 

2 2 Cf. the analogous sentences after 17 ) because. Is 65:12, Jer 35:17; after causal 
"i#X 1 S 26:23; after ’3 Is 12:1; likewise after m § 153 at the end; after "19 Dt 8:12-14, 
25:3, Jos 6:18, 2 S 12:28. 

3 3 The transition from a question to a wish may be seen, e.g. in Nu 11:4 who shall 

give us flesh to eat? i.e. O that we had flesh to eat! 



(with a following 3 ; but pdfr'pa Is 27:4 and Jer 9:1 with a following accusative is not simply 
equivalent to v 7 pp _i a, but is properly who endows me with, &c.; cf. § 117 ff).— With a still 
greater weakening of the original meaning pip 1 _ a is used with an adjective in Jb 14:4 could a 
clean thing but come out of an unclean! i.e. how can a clean thing come, &c.; similarly in Jb 
31:31 who can find one that hath not been satisfied! 

( b ) With a following perfect, Jb 23:3 (cf. § 120 e); with a perfect consecutive, Dt 5:26 O 
that they had such an heart! 

(c) With a following imperfect, Jb 6 : 8 , 13:5, 14:13; in Jb 19:23 the imperfect is twice 
added with Waw (cf. a above, on Mai. 1:10). 

On the cohortative in the apodosis to such desiderative clauses, cf. § 108 f. 

2. The wish may also be expressed by the particles nx (Ps 81:9, 95:7, 139:19, Pr 
24:11, 1 Ch 4:10; always with a following imperfect) and 17 (for which in Ps 119:5 we 
have ,l ?DX, 2 K 5:3 POX, from nx ah! and ll 7= : l7; both with a following imperfect)?*, o 
si! utinam. 1 17 is followed by the imperfect, Gn 17:18, Jb 6:2; by the jussive, Gn 30:34 
(rather concessive, equivalent to let it be so); by the perfect, as the expression of a 
wish that something might have happened in past time (cf. § 106 p), Nu 14:2 Up(£ 17 
would that we had died; 20:3 and Jos 7:7 (both times I 1 ?}); on the other hand, Is 48:18 
and 63:19 (both times X17) to express a wish that something expected in the future 
may already have happened.—On 17 with the imperative (by an anacoluthon) Gn 
23:13 cf. § 110 e. On the perfect after nx ’3 Gn 40:14, 2 K 5:20, cf. § 106 n, note 2. 

§ 152. Negative Sentences. 

1. Besides the use of rhetorical questions (§§ 150 d, 151 a), independent sentences 
are made negative by the adverbs X'7 (Jb 6:21, where instead of the Nth. 17 we must 
evidently read X'h; perhaps preserved as a substantive) = the Greek ou, not, -1 7X = pi) 
(Jb 24:25 as a substantive), px {it is) not; nocf not yet, 09<$ not, ’Q9X (cf. § 90 m) not. 
The forms *73, ’73, ’373 not belong almost entirely to poetry.—With regard to X'7 and 
px the main distinction is that verbal-clauses (rarely noun-clauses, see e) are regularly 
negatived by X'h (besides its use as negativing single words 1 ), while px is used 
exclusively with noun-clauses (see the examples below). 


1 1 Cf. a similar transition from a conditional to a desiderative particle, in 
consequence of the suppression of the apodosis, in the English, O if I had! and the 
like; e.g. Nu 22:29 if there were ('tip 1*7) a sword in my hand now had I surely killed 
thee! 

1 1 Especially in compounds, e.g. hX'X' 1 ? lit. a no-God (Germ. Ungott) who is indeed 
called a god, but is not really a god, Dt 32:21; n'hx X'h verse 17, cf. Jer 5:7, 2 Ch 13:9; 
niTX' 1 ? lit. a not-people (Germ. Unvolk), Dt 32:21; 737 X'h a nothing. Am 6:13; p3 X'h 
lit. not-wood. Is 10:15; W’X'X'P, OlX'X'fi lit. not-man, superhuman (of God), Is 31:8; 
i?7 5TX' 1 ? unrighteousness, Jer 22:13, cf. Ez 22:29; n i 770 - X' I 7 disorder, Jb 10:22; 
nan'X^ not-violence, 16:17; after p Jb 26:2 f. (n'n^X'h, T'srx'h helplessness, na?n X'h 
insipientia); cf. also Is 55:2 “33^7 Xi73 for what is unsatisfying; Ps 44:13, Jb 8:11, 
15:32, 1 Ch 12:33.—InNu 20:5 a construct state with several genitives is negatived 
by X'h. —Also x'7 is used with an infinitive, Nu 35:23; with an adjective, nan X'P 



The conjunctions "j§ and ^ 2 ) that not, serve to negative dependent clauses. The 
particular uses of these particles are as follows:— 

(a) X'7 (less frequently Xi7), like oU, oUk, is used regularly for the objective, 
unconditional negation, and hence is usually connected with the perfect or imperfect (as 
indicative); on x b with the imperfect to express an unconditional prohibition, see § 107 o; on 
its use with the jussive, see § 109 d. —On K'*7 for x"77] nonne, in interrogative sentences, cf. § 
150 a. In connexion with *7'3, ‘73 (= any), X'7 is used to express an absolute negation, nullus, 
none whatever (cf. the French ne ... personne, ne ... rien), usually in the order V3 ... X'*7, e.g. 
Gn 3:1 p? V3H ibpx’n X’bye shall not eat of any tree of the garden', 9:11, Ex 10:15, 20:10, 
Lv 7:23, Dt 8:9, Jer 13:7, 32:17 (P3P _1 73 ... X'b nothing at all, cf. the same statement in the 
form of a rhetorical question, Jer 32:27); Pr 12:21, 30:30 7'3‘ugn ... x'b and tumeth not away 
for any; 2 Ch 32:15; but cf. also the inverted order, Ex 12:16 nip^px'P roxba’bs no manner of 
work shall be done; 12:43, 15:26, 22:21, Lv 16:17, Jb 33:13, Dn 11:37. The meaning is 
different when V 3 by being determinate is used in the sense of whole, e.g. Nu 23:13 X'7 133 
PXpn thou shalt not see them all, but only a part. 

Analogous to V3 ... X'7 is the use of X'7 ... ehx Gn 23:6, &c., in verbal-clauses in the sense 
of no one at all, not a single one. On 7'3‘px nothing at all, see under p. 

Rem. 1. The examples in which X'7 is used absolutely as a negative answer, equivalent to 
certainly not! no! must be regarded as extremely short verbal-clauses, e.g. Gn 19:2 (X'7 
according to the context for 710) X'b &c.); 23:11, 42:10, Hag 2:12, Jb 23:6, sometimes with a 
following ’3 but, Gn 19:2 (see above); Jos 5:14, 1 K 3:22. 

2. The negation of noun-clmses by x"7 (as opposed to the regular negationd by px) 
always includes a certain emphasis, since the force of the negation falls rather upon a 
particular word (cf. e.g. Ez 36:32), than upon the whole clause. In 2 S 3:34 ninofcjrxh y<fi thy 
hands were not bound, a participle is thus specially negatived by X'7; cf. Ps 74:9, where, 
however, x '7 is separated from the participle by ucSx, and Jb 12:3. As a rule, noun-clauses 
with a pronominal subject are thus negatived by x '7, Gn 20:12, Nu 35:23 (Dt 4:42, 19:4); 1 S 
15:29, 2 S 21:2, Jer 4:22, Ps 22:7, Jb 28:14, parallel with pX; generally with x '7 before a 
substantival predicate, e.g. Ex 4:10 ’3(5x cnrpr tt^X x'7 lam not a man of words; Am 5:18.— 
Noun-clauses with a substantival subject, Gn 29:7, Nu 23:19, Is 22:2, 44:19, Hag 1:2, Ps 22:3, 
Jb 9:32, 18:17, 21:9, 22:16, 36:26 (with) of the apodosis); 41:2; in Jb 9:33 even tip x'7 non est 
is used instead of pX.—In Pr 18:5 x '7 is used before an adjectival predicate; in 1 S 20:26 
(where a preceding noun-clause is negatived by i n'?3) read pn'P x'7 with the LXX, for x '7 
Pino. On x '7 for px in circumstantial clauses to express attributive ideas, see u below. 

3. As a rule x '7 stands immediately before the verb, but sometimes is separated from it 
(frequently to bring into special prominence another word which follows it); thus Jb 22:7, Ec 
10:10 before the object and verb; Nu 16:29 before the subject and verb; Dt 8:9, 2 S 3:34, Ps 


unwise, Dt 32:6, Ho 13:13; T’pn - X| l 7 impius, Ps 43:1; TP'X 1 ? and DPtsrtT*? not strong, Pr 
30:25 f.; unsuitably, 2 K 7:9; nicrx'b not-good. Is 65:2, Ez 20:25, &c.; lint) X'b 
not-clean, 2 Ch 30:17; with a participle, e.g. Jer 2:2 (unsown); (6 8 , Ez 4:14, 22:24, Zn 
2:1, 3:5; the Masora, however, requires np n.) in Is 54:11, rn Tin in 62:12, rn tin in 
Jer 6:8, np nP in Ho 1:6, i.e. always 3rd sing. fem. perf. in pause = she was not 
comforted, &c., and consequently not compounds, but either relative clauses or (Is 
54:11, Ho 1:6, and especially 2:25) main clauses instead of proper names.—On the 
above compounds generally, cf. the dissertation mentioned in § 81 d, note 2; on their 
use in sentences expressing a state, to convey attributive ideas, see u below. 



49:18, 103:10, Jb 13:16, 34:23 before a complementary adjunct. In Dt 32:5 x'b according to 
the accentuation even stands at the end of the clause (they offend him not); but undoubtedly 
P33 N'b are to be taken together.—On the position of X'b with the infinitive absolute, see § 113 
v. 


(b) "bx is used like pf| and ne to express a subjective and conditional negation, and hence 
especially in connexion with the jussive (§ 109 c and e) to introduce prohibitions, warnings, 
negative desires, and requests. On "bx with the imperfect, see § 107 p; with the cohortative, 
see § 108 c; on 2 K 6:27, see § 109 h. 

Rem. 1. "bx (like X'b, see note on a above) maybe used to form a compound word, as in Pr 
12:28 njQ’bX not-death (immortality); though all the early versions read Dja’bx. The instances 
in which bx appears to stand absolutely, equivalent to no, certainly not (like pf| for pf| 
yevr|xai), e.g. Ru 1:13 1 n r 3| bx nay, my daughters , and Gn 19:18, 33:10 (xrbx), are also due 
(see under c) to extreme shortening of a full clause (in 2 S 13:25 such a clause is repeated 
immediately afterwards); thus in 2 S 1:21, Is 62:2, Ps 83:2 ’IT is evidently to be supplied, and 
in Jo 2:13 , Am 5:14, Pr 8:10 the corresponding jussive from the preceding imperatives, in Pr 
17:12 from the preceding infinitive absolute. 

2. "bx, like x'b, regularly stands immediately before the verb, but in Is 64:8, Jer 10:24, 
15:15, Ps 6:2, 38:2 before another strongly emphasized member of the sentence. 1 

(c) px construct state (unless it be sometimes merely a contracted connective form, cf. 
□pip for D’dp § 97 d) of p<£ non-existence (as also the absolute state, see below) is the 
negative of ttb existence ; cf. e.g. Gn 31:29 withNeh 5:5. As ttp {he, she, it is, was, &c.) 
includes the idea of being in all tenses, so p<£, px includes the idea of not being in all tenses. 
Hence— 

(1) The absolute state p<£, with an evident transition to the meaning of a verbal predicate, 
there does not exist, always follows the word negatived, e.g. Is 37:3 (2 K 19:3) nib 1 ? p<£ n'3) 
and strength does not exist to bring forth; Gn 2:5 p<£ was not present; Ex 17:7 PX’DX or is he 
not ? after Bftj is he ...? (cf. Nu 13:20); Lv 26:37, Nu 20:5, Ju 4:20 (PX no). In 1 S 9:4 and 
10:14 p<£ is used in reference to a plural; 1 K 18:10, Is 41:17, 45:21, 59:11, Mi 7:2, Pr 13:4, 
25:14, Jb 3:9 p<£) and let there be none, let none come! Ec 3:19.— Cf. finally pcf'DX if it be 
not so, Gn 30:1, Ex 32:32, Ju 9:15, 2 K2:10. —Quite anomalous is p<£ Jb 35:15 before a 
perfect as an emphatic negation; the text, however, can hardly be correct. 

(2) The construct state px stands in its natural position immediately before the substantive 
whose non-existence it predicates, or before the subject of the sentence which is to be 
negatived. To the former class belong also the very numerous instances in which px is joined 
to a participle, e.g. 1 S 26:12 p’pa pX) VlP pX) nx'*l PX) and there was not one seeing, &c., i.e. 
and no man saw it, nor knew it, neither did any awake; so especially PX) with a participle in 
subordinate circumstantial or descriptive clauses, such as Is 5:29 b’X? PX) 3’b?pl and he shall 
carry it away, while there is none delivering, i.e. without any one’s delivering it; Ps 7:3, &c.; 
Lv 26:6 &c., Tiq.S PX) without any one’s making you afraid; cf. § 141 e. PX is used as the 
negation of an entire noun-clause, e.g. in Gn 39:23, Nu 14:42 □35*lp3 n'llp PX the Lord is not 
amongyou; Gn 37:29 1133 qoP’p, X Joseph was not in the pit. 


1 1 In Jer 51:3 the pointing "bx occurs twice instead of "bx, and is thus, in the opinion 
of the Masoretes, equivalent to against him that bendeth; but undoubtedly we should 
read "bx. 



(3) When the subject which is to be negatived is a personal pronoun, it is joined as a 
suffix to px, according to § 100 o, e.g. ’3<fx / am not, was not, shall not be; ^px, fern. *I3’N, 
thou art not, &c.; 13(fx, fern. n|(f X he, she is not, &c.; also absolutely, Gn 42:13 he is (5 24 he 
was) no longer alive; QJ’X they are not, &c. When the accompanying predicate is a verb, it 
follows again (see 1) in the form of a participle, since px always introduces a noun-clause, e.g. 
Ex 5:10 in r 3 ’3 px/wz// not give; 8:17, Dt 1:32. 

Rem. In Neh 4:17 ’38 pX for ’3<£x is due to its being co-ordinate with three other 
(substantival) subjects; these are again expressly summed up in 3303X‘P,K.—In Hag 2:17 px 
□3PX the pronominal complement of px appears to follow with the sign of the accusative; 1 but 
most probably we should read with the LXX D33,# for Q3PX. 

(4) The fact that px (like p<jf) always includes the idea of a verb (is not, was not, &c.) led 
finally to such a predominance of the verbal element, that the original character of px as a 
construct state (but cf. i above) was forgotten, and accordingly it is very frequently separated 
from its noun (substantive or participle); especially so by the insertion of shorter words (of the 
nature of enclitics), e.g. 13 Is 1:6, ft Lv 11:10, 12, ;ft Gn 11:30, m Ps 14:3, aft Ju 18:10, Ex 
12:30; but cf. also Ps 5:10, 6:6, 32:2, and pX used absolutely in Ex 22:2, 1 K 8:9, Ru 4:4.— 
Hence, finally, even the transposition of px and its noun became possible, e.g. Gn 40:8 and 
41:15 in'X pX in'DI and an interpreter there is not of it; Gn 47:13, Ju 14:6, 1 S 21:2, Is 1:30, 
Jer 30:13, Hb 2:19, Pr 5:17 (pX1=«eve sint; cf. k above, on Jb 3:9); 30:27.— In Gn 19:31, Ex 
5:16 px is placed between the subject and predicate. 

Rem. 1. Like Vs ... X' 1 ? or xft... Vs (see b above) so also Y 3 px expresses an absolute 
negation, e.g. Ec 1:9 ttftnftp px there is no new thing, &c.; 2 S 12:3, Dn 1:4 (cf. also na3<£b px 
there is nothing, 1 K 18:43, Ec 5:13); as also px ... ftp Hb 2:19; cf. px n»1<£» Ju 14:6. 

2. Undoubtedly akin to pX in origin is the negative syllable ’X occurring in the two 
compounds 7133 ’X (as a proper name, 1 S 4:21; Baer 7133‘px) and not innocent, Jb 

22:30; but the proper name lanpx is doubtful, and the fem. 73(fx very doubtful. In Ethiopic 
this ’X is the most common form of negation, prefixed even to verbs. 

(i d) □"]($ not yet, when referring to past time is used, as a rule (§ 107 c), with the 
imperfect, Gn 2:5 aptf... Vs none ...yet; see b and p above; Gn 19:4, 24:45, Jos 2:8, 1 S 3:3; 
with the imperfect in the sense of a present, Ex 10:7 inn knowest thou not yet? Ex 9:30; 
but cf. Gn 24:15, and Qp($3 with the perfect in Ps 90:2 (but see § 107 c), Pr 8:25. 

(e) 09<$ (prop, a substantive, cessation ) no longer, including the verbal idea of existing, 
cf. Dt 32:36, Is 45:6, 14,46:9; used absolutely, Am 6:10 in the question ft’X 711? 09($n is there 
none left? &c., 2 S 9:3; frequently also in the sense of non nisi; with 1 ‘ paragogic (§ 90 m) 
’P?X Is 47:8, 10, Zp 2:15 7lV ’ppxi ’3X / am, and there is none else. 

(f) *73, 2 in poetic and prophetic style, and with a certain emphasis, =xft, is used with the 
imperfect, e.g. Is 26:14, 33:20, 23 (immediately afterwards with a perfect); Ho 7:2, Ps 49:13, 


1 1 According to De Lagarde, Novaepsalterii graeci editionis specimen, p. 26, 
nn VW] Ps 3:3 is also an accusative after px. 

2 2 Evidently from 1773 to waste away, from which stem also ft 3 and rip 3 (whence 
’ft?? § 90 m), originally substantives, are formed. 



Pr 10:30 (but Is 14:21 before the jussive,='bx); before an adjective, Pr 24:23; before a 
preposition, Ps 16:2, Pr23:7. 

(g) ’b? with a perfect, Gn 31:20, Is 14:6; with an imperfect, Jb 41:18; to negative a 
participle, Ho 7:8, Ps 19:4; to negative an adjective, 2 S 1:21. 

(, h) ’fib? to negative an adjective, 1 S 20:26; on ’pb? Ez 13:3, see x; on ’pbpb as the regular 
negative with the infin itive construct, see § 114 s; on ’pbfb as a conjunction, see x below. 

On ox as a negative particle in oaths ( verify not), see § 149 c above. 

Rem. on x'b, px, ’bp. To the category of negative sentences belongs also the expression of 
negative attributes by means of X'b, ’b| not (both so used almost exclusively in poetic 
language) or px with a following substantive, mostly in the simplest form of circumstantial 
clause; e.g. 2 S 23:4 ni3S7 X'b P) ?d a morning when there are not clouds, i.e. a cloudless 
morning', cf. Jb 12:24, 26 2S , 38:26 (tt>’X‘X’b where no man is, i.e. uninhabited)', 1 Ch 2:30, 32 
opp x'b childless', so also ’bp e.g. Jb 24:10 and px e.g. Ps 88:5 lam as a man b’X'P.X there is 
not help, i.e. like a helpless man'. Is 9:6 fj? - p,X endless', 47:1 , Ho 7:11 ; Pf pap’,X countless, Ct 
6:8, &c., but usually (Ps 104:25, &c.) like a proper circumstantial clause (cf. § 141 e) 
connected by Waw, Pftpap’ , X).—Less frequently such periphrases take the form of relative 
clauses (cf. § 155 e), e.g. Jb 30:13 ia<? IT'S? X'b they for whom there is no helper, i.e. the 
helpless (but probably PT'27 is only an intrusion from 29:12, and we should read PS'27 without 
any one’s restraining them', in 29:12 translate the fatherless and him that had none to help 
him', in Ps 72:12 r S7p’,X) is used in the same sense); Hb 1:14; with px Is 45:9 thy work is that 
of a man who hath no hands', Zc 9:11 out of the waterless pit . 1 

How far such compounds finally came to be regarded by the language simply as negative 
adjectives, may be seen partly from the fact that they (as also relative clauses analogous to the 
above) are frequently co-ordinated with real adjectives, Jo 1:6, Ps 72:12, Jb 29:12; cf. also Is 
59:10, where tptfirp.Xp is parallel with n’P)S?,3; partly from their being introduced by the sign 
of the dative b, e.g. Is 40:29 (= and to the powerless)', Jb 26 2aJ , Neh 8:10. 


(i) "if lest, that not, at the beginning of a clause expressing a fear or precaution, hence 
especially after such ideas as fearing, Gn 32:12, &c. (cf. SsvSco pf|, vereor ne), taking heed, 
frequently after Pfdttfn, IPP.^n Gn 24:6, 31:24, &c., taking care, 2 K 10:23, &c. Not 
infrequently the idea on which pf depends, is only virtually contained in the main clause, e.g. 
Gn 19:19 1 cannot escape to the mountain (because I am afraid), PpP, n pjPTjppf lest some evil 
overtake me\ Gn 26:9, 38:11; also in Gn 44:34 from the rhetorical question how shall I ... ? 
we must understand I cannot, governing if. This is especially the case after an appeal to do or 
not to do an action by which something may be prevented (in which case "if is simply 
equivalent to the final ne)', cf. e.g. Gn 11:4, 19:15, Nu 20:18 (where pf lest is separated from 
the verb by a strongly emphasized substantive); Ju 15:12 after swear unto me\ Pr 24:18. —In 
Gn 3:22 and now, lest he put forth his hand, &c., "If is to be regarded as virtually dependent 
on a cohortative, which immediately afterwards (verse 23) is changed into an historic tense; 
cf. also Gn 26:7, 31:31, 42:4 Ex 13:17, 1 S 13:19, 27:11, Ps 38:17, in every case after ’3 
’PP<£x, PQX ’3, &c.=I thought, &c., I must beware lest, &c. 


1 1 In Pr 9:13 (perhaps also 14:7; but see Delitzsch on the passage) a verbal-clause is 
used co-ordinately in this way as a periphrasis for an adjective. 




Rem. According to § 107 q, "if is naturally followed by the imperfect; for the exceptions, 
2 S 20:6, 2 K 2:16, see § 107 q, note 3; cf. moreover, 2 K 10:23 ^7 look lest there 

be here, &c. 

(k) ’Pi 1 ?? 1 ? that... not, with the imperfect, Ex 20:20, 2 S 14:14 (in Jer 23:14 read the 
infinitive 3W for ncf, in 27:8 1X(£p for ixd"3). In Ez 13:3 1XT ’p 1 ?? is a relative clause governed 
by 7= according to things which they have not seen. 

2. Two negatives in the same sentence do not neutralize each other (as in nonnulli, 

non nemo), but make the negation the more emphatic (like oUk ouSsfg, oUk ouhapCOg, 
nulli — non, nemo non)’, e.g. Zp 2:2 (if the text is correct) □qcjj before there 

shall (not) come} This especially applies to the compounds formed by the union of px 
or ’hs with "Itt without (§ 119 y), e.g. Is 5:9 (6 11 ) pXtt (for which in Jer 2:15 ’hsa 
3^’), prop, without no inhabitant, i.e. so that no inhabitant is left there. On the other 
hand, in Is 50:2 CP(£ pxa the "13 is causative, because there is no water, as also in Ex 
14:11 "px ’bSED is it because there were no ...? 2 K 1:3, 6, 16. In Ec 3:11 X'b "i#X ’hsa 
except that (yet so that man cannot, &c.). 

3. The negative sometimes extends its influence from the first to a second negative 
sentence parallel with it (which may or may not have Waw) ; e.g. 1 S 2:3 talk not so 
much arrogancy; let (not) boasting come out of your mouth ; Ex 28:43, Lv 19:12, 22:9, 
15 f„ Nu 16:14, 23:19, Dt 7:25, Is 23:4, 28:27, 38:18, 47:14, Ez 16:47, Ps 9:19, 13:5, 
35:19, 38:2, 44:19, 75:6, Jb 28:17 (so X'b natf why ... not? in Jb 3:11 also affects the 
parallel clause). 


§ 153. Restrictive and Intensive Clauses. 

The particles qx, pn only, serve to introduce restrictive clauses, and m, qx also, 
besides, even, intensive clauses. It is to be observed that the force of these particles 
does not necessarily affect the word which immediately follows (as is the case with qx 
Gn 7:23, 34:15; pn Gn 6:5, Am 3:2; even "|X png hath he indeed only? Nu 12:2; m Gn 
27:34, Jb 7:1 1 ; qx Dt 15:17), but very frequently extends to the whole of the 
following sentence. Thus with qx, e.g. Nu 14:9, 1 K 17:13, Pr 17:11, Jb 13:15, 14:22, 
16:7, 23:6; pq Gn 20:11, 24:8, Ps 32:6, Pr 13:10; oa Gn 27:33, 32:21 (nan oa), 44:10; 1 
S 22:7, 28:20, Zc 9:11, Pr 17:26, 20:11; qx Jb 14:3, 15:4.—In Mai 1:10 and Jb 2:10 m 
is placed before two co-ordinate sentences, although, strictly speaking, it applies only 
to the second. Cf. the analogous examples in § 150 m. 

§ 154. Sentences connected by Waw. 

Waw copulativurn 1 ()) serves to connect two or more sentences, or single words 
(on its various vocalization, cf. § 104 d-g). Its use, however, is by no means restricted 


1 1 In 1 K 10:21 qo 3TX goes with what precedes and must be emended, with the 
LXX and Lucian, to qQ 3H ’S. 

1 


1 For further particulars of the use of waw copulativurn, see Gesenius’ Thesaurus, 
i. 393 ffi On its use in the co-ordination of similar tenses and moods (e.g. five 



imperfects consecutive in Gn 25:34, five perfects with cm) as well as of dissimilar 
tenses and moods, the remarks made in the treatment of the tenses will suffice. With 
regard to the connexion of single nouns by ) (which strictly speaking is always really 
a contraction of so many clauses into a single sentence) the following observations 
may be made:— 

(a) Contrary to English usage, which in lengthy enumerations uses the and to 
connect only the last member of the series, in Hebrew polysyndeton is customary, as 
in Gn 12:16 waw copulativum six times, 24:35 seven times, 15:19 ff. nine times, and 
in Jos 7:24 ten times. Sometimes, however, only the last two words are joined (so in a 
series of three members, Gn5:32, 10:1, 11:26, 13:2, 14:1,30:39, &c.; the last three 
out of a series of four, Jer 2:26); less frequently only the first two, Ps 45:9; cf. § 132 
d. The formula DitzfjW hi ^yesterday (and) the day before yesterday. Ex 5:8, &c., is 
always without the copula. On the other hand, the constructio asyndetos in a series of 
verbs is used as a rhetorical expedient to produce a hurried and so an impassioned 
description; e.g. Ju 5:27 at her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay. Ex 15:9, Dt 32:15, 1 S 
15:6, Jer 4:7, Am 5:21, Ps 10:10, 14:1, 45:5, Jb 20:19, 28:4, 29:8, Ct 2:11, 5:6, &c. 

(b) Frequently waw copulativum is also explanatory (like isque, et — quidem, and 
the German und zwar, English to wit), and is then called waw explicativum, e.g. Gn 
4:4 and (i.e. namely) of the fat thereof (unless it is simply copulative); Ex 24:12, 25:12 
{to wit two); 27:14, 28:23, Ju 17:3 (in HDQfri; here as often elsewhere, to introduce an 
explanatory gloss, cf. Is 17:8, Ez 3:15, and especially P. Haupt, SBOT. Isaiah, p. 90,1. 
21 ff), 1 S 17:34 and that too with the bear; 2 S 13:20, Is 57:11, Jer 17:10, Am 3:11, 
4:10, Ze 9:9, Pr 3:12, Neh 8:13, 2 Ch 23:10 (but in 1 S 28:3 the =1 before iTy? is to be 
omitted with the LXX); cf. also such combinations as TO)—ja from ... and even to ..., 
Gn 13:3, 14:23, 19:4, 11, &c.—Ini S 6:11 (see Driver on the passage), 2 S 1:23, &c„ 

1 is equivalent to yea, and; in Is 32:7 even. 

) is used to express emphasis {=and especially), e.g. in Gn 3:16 TP,?); Is 2:1, Ps 
18:1, perhaps also in Jb 10:17 yea, a whole host; 2 Ch 16:14.—An undoubted 
example of what is called waw concomitantiae occurs in Jb 41:12 a seething pot]'^) 
with burning rushes; cf. Ex 10:10 {with your little ones), 12:8, Lv 1:12, Is 42:5. In 
Arabic this waw concom. is followed by the accusative. 

1-1 is used in the sense of both—and in Ps 76:7, Dn 1:3, 8:13. On )-) as meaning 
sive — sive, cf. § 162 b. 

(c) See the Lexicon on adverbs used in a copulative sense, such as m also, 

moreover, summing up a number, e.g. CP both together, Gn 27:45, Pr 17:15; 

V3 - m all together; as an intensive and, e.g. Gn 30:8, 37:7, 1 S 30:8; cf. also such 
examples as 1 S 24:12 see, yea see! m-na or m]-m Gn 24:44=both — and; QJ occurs 
three times in Gn 24:25 and 32:20; also qx, which is generally still more intensive, in 
the sense of also, in addition to this, even, and belongs rather to poetry, and to the 
later language; frequently also equivalent to a mere and, but sometimes adversative 
but now, Ps 44:10, &c.; and qN-qx (also three times), equivalent to both — and; cf. qx) 
m and even, Lv 26:44; 1 3 -r iK prop, add to this also that, equivalent to not to mention, 
according to the context either quanto magis or quanto minus. 



merely to joining sentences which are actually co-ordinate. Frequently the language 
employs merely the simple connexion by Waw, even to introduce an antithesis (Gn 
17:21, 19:19, Lv 2:12, Jb 6:25, and very frequently in circumstantial noun-clauses), or 
when one of the two clauses is not co-ordinated, but subordinated to the other. On the 
use of] to introduce circumstantial clauses, cf. especially § 141 e and § 142 d; 
introducing causal clauses, § 158 a; comparative clauses, § 161 a; final clauses, § 165 
a; consecutive clauses, § 166 a. On waw apodosis, cf. § 143 d, and the sections there 
cited; on the use of Waw in numerical sayings, cf. § 134 s. 

Rem. Sometimes waw copulativum joins a sentence apparently to what immediately 
precedes, but in reality to a sentence which is suppressed and which must, therefore, be 
supplied from the context. So especially ] with imperatives to express inferences, e.g. 1 K 
2:22 1 '?8,®] ask now rather, Ez 18:32 for I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth ..., 
m’Wrn wherefore turn yourselves. Also at the beginning of a speech in loose connexion with 
an act or speech of another person, e.g. Ex 2:20, 2 S 18:11, 24:3, 2 K 4:14, 41, 7:13, 2 Ch 
25:9; cf. also Jos 7:7 0*7]), Ps 2:10, 4:4, Is 8:7. Sometimes the suppression of the protasis is 
due to passionate excitement or haste, which does not allow time for full expression; this is 
especially illustrated by Nu 12:14, 20:3 (*]), 1 S 10:12, 15:14, 22:14, 28:16, 2 S 18:12, 24:3, 

1 K 2:22 (natfl), 2 K 1:10, 7:19 (cf. verse 2); Is 3:14, Zc 2:10, Ps 2:6 (at the same time a 
circumstantial clause whereas I=andyet I have, &c.); cf. also a new clause beginning with the 
formula of wishing ’HI Nu 11:29, Ju 9:29; on the disconnected use of k" 7] and $]] cf. § 159 dd. 

§ 155. Relative Clauses. 

See V. Baumann, Hebraische Relativsatze, Leipzig, 1894 (cf. the heading of § 138 

above); G. Bergstrasser, ‘Das hebr. Prafix Vi, ’ ZATW 1909, p. 40 ff. 1 

1. By § 138 a, e, relative clauses are divided into two classes: those which are 
used for the nearer definition of a noun (substantive or pronoun), and those which are 
not dependent on a noun. The former may be called incomplete, the latter complete 
relative clauses. 

Complete relative clauses, as a rule (see the exceptions under n), are introduced by 
the originally demonstrative pronoun “l#$; see further in § 138 e. Similarly, 
incomplete relative clauses may also be introduced by “i$8, or by some other 
demonstrative pronoun; see further in § 138 a and g-k. Very frequently, however, 
especially in poetic style, the attributive relation is expressed by simple co¬ 
ordination. 1 


1 1 In this exhaustive article the author shows that between Vi (on the pronunciation 
see § 36) and there is syntactically no primary difference, but only a secondary 
distinction which arose in the course of the development of the language, namely that 
is preferred in combinations which are customary in the old literary language, and 
'Vi in those which are derived from the popular language or from Aramaic. 

1 1 The old view that all these cases arise from the omission of is incorrect. These 
co-ordinated attributive clauses are rather a mere subdivision of the various kinds of 
circumstantial clauses (see § 156) which may be attached to a nomen regens. Cf. in 
English this is the letter (which) he wrote to me. 



The governing substantive or pronoun is frequently (in certain cases always) 
resumed by a pronominal suffix or an adverb. The resumption may, however, be 
omitted, just as in relative clauses introduced by “i$8, &c.; see § 138 f. 

In Arabic a distinction is made between relative clauses used for the nearer definition of a 
determinate substantive (Sila), and those which are attached to an indeterminate substantive 
{Sifa). The former must be introduced by the demonstrative pronoun alia df the latter are 
always simply co-ordinated. The same distinction was no doubt originally observed in 
Hebrew, since simply co-ordinated relative clauses are most commonly found after 
indeterminate substantives (see the examples below), and in cases like Dt 28:49 (’ia 
h'#b 37a#rrif b a nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand ; cf. Is 66:13, and especially 1 
S 3:1 1), the addition of is explained from the special stress laid on the indeterminate 
substantive, a nation of such a kind, thou understandest not their tongue. On the other hand, 
in poetic style at least, is somewhat frequently omitted even after a determinate noun, but 
only rarely in prose (except by the Chronicler; cf. 1 Ch 9:22, 12:23, 29:1 (read prob. for 
7DS), 2 Ch 15:11; after'bp 1 Ch29:3, 2 Ch 18:23, 30:17, 31:19, Ezr 1:5, but also Gn 39:4; for 
further instances, see Driver, Introd , 8 , p. 537, no. 30); so Ex 18:20, Ju 8:1, 20:15, 1 K 13:12 
(=which way), so 2 K 3:8, 2 Ch 18:23; Neh 13:23; after a pronominal subject, 1 S 6:9. In Jer 
52:12 for 7»y read 7a 'V with the LXX. 

2. If the nearer definition of a substantive or pronoun is effected by simple co¬ 
ordination of the relative clause, it may take the form— 

( a ) Of a noun-clause, e.g. 2 S 20:21 a man of the hill country of Ephraim ia# S73($ 
whose name was Sheba ; Zc 6:12, Jb 1:1,3:15 with princes Qpb 3HT that had gold] Ps 

11:4, Pr 22:11; when referring to a noun-suffix, e.g. Ps 49:14 iotf botf Q377 HI this is 
the way of them who have (self-)confidence. —On periphrases of this kind to express 
negative attributes, as in Jb 38:26 ttbipfb on a land where no man is, see § 

152 u, and cf. for this very short form of the relative clause, Gn 15:13 n~b N'b in 
a land that belongs not to them ; Dt 32:17 (Pfb8 N'b QH^b); Hb 1:6, Pr 26:17 (ib'N'b). 

(b) Of a verbal clause. 

Here we must distinguish the cases in which the retrospective pronoun— 

(1) Is the subject of the relative clause, and is contained in the verb; so after a 
determinate substantive, Ps 34:9 happy is the man i3 - npD,’ that trusteth in him ; Jb 3 3 b 
k£n nb’Cfn the night which said ; after '73 Ps 71:18; referring to a vocative, which is 
determinate in itself even without the article, Is 54:1, or to a noun-suffix (see under e), 
Ps 16:4; after an indeterminate substantive, e.g. Jb 31:12 it is a fire (that) devoureth 
unto Abaddon] Dt 32 176 , 1 S 6:9, Is 55:13, 56:2, Ps 68:31, 78:6, Pr 30:17, La 1:10, 2 
Ch 28:9; referring to the suffix in ’Jjn Is 28:16, prop, behold me, who have laid, &c., 
but perhaps the participle 7p ri is to be read; 29:14, 38:5 (but probably again the 
participle qoi 1 should be read instead of the imperfect); Ez 25:7. The relative clause is 
used in this way especially to supply the place of an adjective, e.g. Gn 49:27 qgu?) 3KJ 
a wolf that ravineth, i.e. a ravining wolf] Is 51:12; to express a negative quality, e.g. Is 
40:20, Ho 4:14 pn’-S.'b n$? an undiscerning people. 


2 2 So Baumann, op. cit., p. 14 f., following Bottcher, Lehrbuch, ii. 80. 



Rem. Very frequently such relative sentences are attached to substantives which have the 
particle of comparison 3, e.g. Jb 7:2 1 7X- C 18?? "pd? as a servant that earnestly desireth the 
shadow, &c.; Dt 32:11, Is 62:1, Jer 23:29, Ho 6:3, Ps 42:2, 83:15, Jb 9:26, 11:16; so also after 
i»3 Ps 58:5; after a determinate substantive, e.g. Is 53:7 (but the better reading is nW3 without 
the article), 61:10 f., Hb 2:14, Ps 49:13, 21, 125:1; see also the examples under h. Sometimes 
it seems simpler in such cases, to take the verb directly as predicate to the preceding 
substantive, and to explain 3 (for *l#8,3; see Comparative Clauses, § 161 b) as a 
conjunction—a view which even Hupfeld was ready to accept, at least as regards Ps 90:5, 

125:1 , Is 53:7, 61:11, but it can hardly be right. 

(2) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun represents an accusative of the 
object, or would do so if not suppressed, as it usually is in such cases in relative 
clauses with "i$$, cf. §138 b. Examples with the retrospective pronoun are, Dt 32:17 
ms?}’ N' 1 ? Q’n '^s; gods whom they knew not (see also the end of the verse); after a 
substantive with 3(see above, g), Jer 23:9, Jb 13:28. Without a retrospective pronoun, 
after a determinate substantive, Ju 8:1, Ps 33:12 (preceded by a relative clause with 
1W8); Jb 28:1. Other examples of this kind, though the article is omitted according to 
poetic usage, are Is 15:7 (HOT rnm, for which Jer 48:36 niip rnm with the substantive 
in the construct state governing the relative clause, see § 130 d), Ps 7:16, 51:10, La 
1:21.—Without the retrospective pronoun, after an indeterminate substantive, e.g. Is 
6:6 nsjan 73'a ni?7 m(£|7 I ?£3 nss"i a live coal which he had taken with the tongs from off 
the altar. Ex 15:17, Is 42:16 (48 17 , Ps 25:12, all after }Q<f3; but Ps 32:8 ttrpcfr); 

Is 64:2; Ec 10:5 (in 6:1 the same clause with "i$8); moreover, in Jer 14:18 read with 
the LXX ?y,T N'7 into a land (that) they know not. 

(3) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun is dependent on a preposition, or 
its place is taken by the adverb nd, as in Jer 2:6 end. Thus after a determinate 
substantive, Ps 18:3 i3 - nDD,8 ’7W my rock in which I take refuge'. Ex 18:20, Is 42:1; in 
Jb 3 3 a also, the omission of the article with Di’ is only a poetic licence. After an 
indeterminate substantive, Jer 2:6, last clause but one; Ps 32:2. 

In this case also the retrospective word is not infrequently suppressed, giving rise 
to extremely short, bold expressions, such as Is 51:1 look unto the rock njpS!) 
(whence) ye were hewn, and to the hole of the pit Qfl7iP.). (whence) ye were digged', Jb 
21:27 the devices (where-with) ye act violently against me. —A retrospective adverb is 
suppressed in Jb 38:19 where is the way (to the place where) the light dwelleth? cf. 
38:24. 

Rem. 1. The omission of the retrospective word occurs most frequently in relative clauses 
which are governed by the construct state of a preceding substantive (especially an expression 
of time) and hence are virtually in the genitive. In addition to the instances already given in § 
130 d, cf. the following: after Dip Lv 7:35, Ps 56:10; after Dip Jer 36:2; after simple Di’ Ps 
56:4 (NTX Di’ on the day when lam afraid)', after nip 2 Ch 29:27 (rfriV.n 'pH n3?3 at the time 
when the burnt offering began)', 20:22, 24:11, Jb 6:17; after ni'7 Dt 32:35; after TOPS? Mi 5:2; 
after n$?a Ps 4:8 thou hast put gladness in my heart more than (their gladness) at the time 
(when) their corn and their wine are increased. 

2. The agreement (§ 138 d) of the retrospective pronoun with a pronominal regens in the 
1st or 2nd person also takes place in a simple co-ordinated relative clause in 1 S 26:14 who 
art thou (that) criest? Cf., however, Is 63:19 we are become as they over whom (D3 not ud) 
thou no longer bearest rule. 


3. Occasionally—chiefly in poetic or otherwise elevated style—even independent 
relative clauses are simply co-ordinated with a regens, whereas we should expect 
them always to be preceded by a demonstrative pronoun, on the analogy of the 
examples in § 138 e. The suppressed pronoun would stand— 

(a) As subject, Is 41:24 an abomination (is he) that chooseth you (but read 
perhaps Yrpb); Jb 30:13, cf. § 152 u. 

(b) As object, Is 41:2, with a retrospective pronoun; Mai 2:16 HDD) and him that 
covereth (or read no'3}?); Jb 29 :\21 delivered ... the fatherless also, and him that had 
none to help him. 

( c ) In the genitive governed by a substantive (cf. § 130 d), Ex 4:13 xrrf?t7 

send, I pray thee, by the hand o/him whom thou wilt send, i.e. by the hand 
of some one else; Ps 65:5 and Pr 8:32, verbal-clauses after n#X O the happiness of 
the man, &c.; Ps 81:6, 141:9, Jb 29:16, La 1:14; after ~b3 Gn 39:4, but we must 
certainly read here, with the Samaritan and LXX, as in verses 5 and 8; 

Ex 9:4; verbal-clauses after -*73 1 Ch 29:3, 2 Ch 30:19, 31:19, Ezr 1:5. 

(d) Governed by a preposition; so verbal-clauses after nox Jer 2:8; after '7X (=to 
the place where), 1 Ch 15:12, but Ex 23:20 before the same verb "i#X nipan'bx; after 3 
Jer 2:11, 2 Ch 1:4 (p3n3='n,n3=to the place where)', after } Is 65:1 ibt&W XiV? by them 
that asked not for me ... ’}($i?3 X'V? them that sought me not, Ez 13:3 that which they 
have not seen, but the text is hardly correct; after by Ps 119:136, cf. § 158 b; after ny 2 
Ch 16:9.—A noun-clause follows ’? in Neh 8:10. An analogous instance in Aramaic is 
Ezr 5:14 to one whose name was Sheshbazzar [so in the papyri, see the Lexicon, p. 

Ill 6 a ]. 


§ 156, Circumstantial Clauses. 

1. The statement of the particular circumstances under which a subject appears as 
performing some action, or under which an action (or an occurrence) is accomplished, 
is made especially (apart from relative clauses, see § 155) by means of noun-clauses 
connected by Waw with a following subject (see further on this kind of circumstantial 
clause in § 141 e), and by verbal-clauses (see § 142 d). Very frequently, however, 
such statements of the particular circumstances are subordinated to the main clause by 
being simply attached, without Waw, either as noun-clauses, sometimes extremely 
short (see c), or as verbal-clauses (see d-g). 

Rem. Among relative clauses of this kind the commonest are the various noun-clauses, 
which are most closely subordinated to a preceding substantive without *i$x, e.g. Gn 16:12; 
also statements of weight, Gn 24:22; of name, Jb 1:1 (also introduced by ia?b Gn 24:29, 1 S 
1:1, See., or Gn 16:1, 22:24, &c.); of a condition of body, Ju 1:7, and others.—Noun¬ 
clauses which begin with waw and the predicate have a somewhat more independent 
character than those introduced by waw and the subject 1 (Gn 19:1, &c.). The former, 
however, are also to be regarded as circumstantial clauses, in so far as they describe a state 


1 1 In Dt 32:31 this form of sequence appears to be selected for another purpose, and 
indeed our enemies are judges thereof, with waw emphatic, to take it as a 
circumstantial clause is too artificial. 



which is simultaneous with the principal action; thus Is 3:7 1 will not be an healer, px ’IVini 
□OCf while in my house is neither bread nor clothing ; Is 6:6 (Am 7:7); 2 S 13:18, 16:1. Cf. 
also the instances in § 152 1 of px) followed by a participle, as Tp pX), &c. 

2. Characteristic examples of circumstantial noun- clauses are Gn 12:8 and pitched 
his tent D7<jf& ’PHI era ^XTi 1 ,? with Bethel on the west and Ai on the east, Nu 22:24, 2 
S 18:14 through the heart of Absalom, ’n icflil? while he was yet alive; Jer 30:6, Ez 9:2 
(cf. Ct 3:8), Na 3:8, Zc 14:5, 2 Ch 23:10; with the predicate preceding, e.g. 1 S 26:13, 
Ps 32:8.—In Gn 41:29 a noun-clause serves to announce a state in the future.—We 
may also include here certain set phrases, as np9'7X EPp face to face (prop, while face 
was turned towards face), Gn 32:31, Ex 33:11, Dt 34:10, &C .; 1 so also to cast oneself 
down, rpnx CPdx the face being turned to the earth, Gn 19:1, &c. (for n^pX we find 
PPG£ in 1 K 1:31, Is 49:23). 2 — Cf. finally the formula □ 1 ]3"7p nx mother with children, 
Gn 32:12; cf. Ho 10:14 and § 119 aa note 2. 

Rem. On circumlocutions of this kind to express negative attributes by means of short 
noun-clauses (complete or incomplete), cf. § 152 u. 

3. As circumstantial verbal- clauses, 3 we find (1) sometimes affirmative clauses 
(see below), but far more frequently (2) negative clauses (see f), and among these (3) 
a certain number of expressions which may be regarded simply as equivalent to 
negative adverbial ideas (see g). 

Examples of (1) Is 5 11 b woe unto them, that tarry late in the evening, p<f while wine 

inflames them; Is 1:5, 10:24, 30:31, Jer 7:26, 20:15, Ps4:3, 5:12, 21:13, 62:5. The 
circumstantial verbal-clause is used to particularize an action which has before been 
expressed generally, in Gn 44:12, 48:\4=crossing his hands; Dt 2:27, Ju 6:19; antithetically, 1 
K 13:1817 iPrp wherewith however he lied unto him. The verbal-clause seems to assign a 
reason in Ps 7:7 rp<fi ttfipa since thou hast commanded judgement; a consequence in Ps 
103:5. 4 

Rem. On the cases in which an imperfect in the sense of a fin al clause is subordinated to a 
verb of motion (generally mp), see § 120 c. 

Of (2), subordinate verbal-clauses with x"7 (in English usually rendered by without and 
the gerund, if the subject be the same as in the principal clause), e.g. Lv 1:17 X'7 without 

dividing it asunder; Jb 31:34; xb with the perfect is so used in Gn 44:4, Ex 34:28, 1 S 30:2, 


1 1 The expression CPp “Xnpn to look one another in the face (i.e. to contend in 
combat) 2 K 14:8, 11, 2 Ch 25:17, 21, is probably only a shortened form for nxipn 

EP)D. 

2 2 That (n X) is really to be regarded as a virtual predicate to CP 9X, and not 
d’ 9X as a casus instrumenti, is seen from Is 49:23, where fp X EP 9X precedes the 
verb. 

3 3 Some examples of these have been already discussed in another connexion above, 
§ 120 a-c. 

4 4 In Gn 21:14 the circumstantial verbal-clause neper 1 ?!? ntP is only due to a 
harmonizing transposition; read 'tP 'V 'iP 77 ’rrnx)- According to the source used in 
cap. 21 Ishmael was still a young child; according to 17:25 he was about 16 or 17 
years old. 



Jb 20:26 ( without its being blown upon it). With a different subject, equivalent to a 
consecutive clause in English, Is 27:9 Wtjfnfb so that they shall rise up no more. —Moreover, 
verbal-clauses in the same sense ( without doing, &c.) are frequently connected by 8'*7); cf. 1 S 
20:2, Jb 24:22, 42:3; in a concessive sense, Is 33:1, Ps 44:18. 

Of (3), cf. VT N'b (prop, he knows it not) unawares, Ps 35:8, Pr 5:6 b ap’ N'b unsparingly. 
Is 30:14 (after an infinitive absolute); Hb 1:17, Jb 6:10 (but bap’ kb) Jb 16:13, 27:22; see f at 
the end); ngp N'b (prop, they hide not) openly, Is 3:9 (but Jb 15:18 nrp kb)); pg>n ’bp (prop. 
he restrains not) unceasingly, Is 14:6; Bi!3) _ b3 Jb 41:15 (Ps 93:1 Piarrbs) and Pia) kb Is 40:20 
{without tottering) immovably, cf. also 7ga8 kb without wavering, Ps 26:1. 

§ 157. Object-Clauses (Oratio Obliqua). 

Clauses which depend on a transitive verb, especially on what are called verba 
cordis, i.e. verbs denoting any mental act, such as to see, to hear, to know, to perceive, 
to believe, to remember, to forget, to say, to think, & c., may be subordinated to the 
governing verb without the help of a conjunction by simple juxtaposition (§ 120 a), or 
they may be co-ordinated with it either with or without waw copulative (§ 120 d-h). 
As a rule, however, the objective clause is introduced by the conjunction ’3 that, less 
frequently by 77/N that. 1 

Examples:— 

{a) Object-clauses without a conjunction. Besides the passages mentioned in § 120 
(especially under e) there are a number of examples, in which a clause depending on a verbum 
dicendi or sentiendi (the oratio obliqua of the Latin and English Grammar) is added in the 
form of an independent noun-clause or verbal-clause; e. g. Gn 12:13 ’ndns xr’IQK say, I 
pray thee, thou art my sister, Ps 10:13, Jb 25 3a ' 14 , Neh 6:6; Zc 8:23 (after saw); Ps 9:21 (after 
577)); verbal-clauses, e. g. Ps 50:21 thou thoughtest n)p!Tn))D 7 was surely like thyself] but 
read VP for rfrp]; Gn 41:15, Ju 9:48 what ye have seen me do; Is 48:8, Ho 7:2. 

{b) Object-clauses introduced by % e. g. Gn 6:5 QJX.n Din nan ’3 n'lH) N7)l and the Lord 
saw that the wickedness of man was great, &c.—Direct narration also is very frequently 
introduced by ’3 (analogous to the On recitativum; frequently, indeed, with the secondary idea 
of a particle of asseveration, as in Gn 26:9, 27:20), e. g. Gn 21:30, 22:16 fi, 26:22, 29:32, 
37:35, Jos 2:24, &c., even when the direct narration is not expressly indicated, Gn 4:25, 

32:31, 41:51 fi, Ex 18:4.— On the expression of a second object by means of a clause 
introduced by ’3, see § 117 h. 2 


1 1 On these clauses with ’3 and and generally on clauses which we should render 
as subordinate, cf. P. Doorwald ‘Zurhebr. Syntax’ vaNeue Jahrbb. fur Philol. und 
Padag. 1890, p. 115 ff. 

2 2 Instead of a complete objective clause we sometimes find a kind of accusative and 
infinitive construction, especially after )rn (prop, to give up) in the sense of to allow, 
e. g. Nu 21:23 ib3}3 "i'ny bk7W) - n$ j'rrp inrxjb) and Sihon did not suffer Israel to pass 
through his border; 20:21; followed by an infinitive with b, e. g. Gn 20:6, 31:7, Ex 
3:19.—Cf. also the analogous examples in Dt 28:56 (after HQ) to venture; see § 113 d); 
Ju 11:20 (afterpphf.n to trust); 1 K 19:4 (after btW to request). 



(c) Object-clauses introduced by e. g. Est 3:4 ’IIP’ npb T5,n - \? for he had 

told them that he was a Jew, 1 S 18:15, Ez 20:26, Ec 8:12, 3 * S even before direct narration, 1 S 
15:20, 2 S 1:4. Somewhat frequently is preceded by the nota accusativi Ti8 (equivalent to 
the circumstance, the fact, that), e. g. Jos 2:10, 1 S 24:11, 19, 2 S 11:20, Is 38:3, but in Gn 
30:29, Dt 29:15 equivalent to the way in which. 

§ 158. Causal Clauses. 

A complete clause, assigning the reason for statements, demands, threats, &c., 
sometimes follows with the simple wdw copulative, e. g. Ps 60:13 give us help against 
the adversary, and (for) vain is the help of man; Gn 6:17 (’^,1), 22:12, Ex 23:9, Jb 
22:12, perhaps also Ps 7:10; or even without Wdw, e. g. Gn 17:14. As a rule, however, 
special conjunctions in various combinations are used to introduce causal clauses. 

The most common causal conjunctions are ’3 lycfls 3:16, &c., and ]%<f because, prop. 
on account of the fact that; both, however, may also be shortened to the simple "|yc(Nu 20:12, 
&c., or to ’3 because, Gn 3:14, 17, &c., or to 1^8 Gn 30:18, 31:49, 34:13,27, 1 S 15:15, 

20:42, 26:16, 23, 1 K 3:19, 8:33, Ho 14:4, Zc 1:15; also nyx 3 Gn 39:9, 23. On the other 
hand, the simple ]V(fis sometimes repeated for emphasis, tvcfjp ]V(f (something like the 
German sintemal und alldieweil) Lv 26:43, Ez 13:10 (without 1 36:3); also "Ittfirby 2 S 3:30, 
and ’3'by 1 Dt 31:17, Ju 3:12, Mai 2:14 on the ground that; 1yfb? because of the 

circumstance that, Dt 23:5; nn'X'bS'by for this very cause that, Jer 3:8. But just as the 
simple l?(fis used for nyx "|j?c£ so also the simple "by with the perfect stands for Tiy&rby Ps 
119:136, Ezr 3:11; cf. Gn 31:20 and ’bya Dt 28:55 both with the perfect, equivalent to 
because ... not. — Cf. further 3j?qf Gn 22:18, 26:5, 2 S 12:6, all with the perfect, and 3j?cf 
’3 (2 S 12:10 with the perfect; Am 4:12 with the imperfect) prop, in return for the fact that; 
similarly again the simple 3j?qf Nu 14:24 with the perfect, and Dt 7:12, 8:20 with the 
imperfect; finally, Is 43:4 arising from the fact that,= because; nn<S 1 S 26:21, 

&c., and ’3 nn<S Dt 4:37, Pr 1:29 for the reason that. 

Rem. 1. The preposition "by ( because of, on account of) with the infinitive (§ 114 e) is 
frequently used as the equivalent of a full causal clause; cf. e. g. Am 1:3, 6, 13, 2:1, 6. Such a 
construction with the infinitive may, however, according to § 114 r, be continued by means of 
a finite verb, in which case "by governs the verb as a conjunction; e. g. Am 1:9 ... En’spn'by 
^~13> _T X V] because they delivered up ... and remembered not, &c.; 1:11, 2:4; without Wdw, Is 
30:14. 

2. The choice of tenso is regulated by the general principles stated in § 106 f£, viz. the 
perfect (cf. especially § 106 f) refers to causes already brought fully into effect, the imperfect 
to those which may contingently arise; cf. e. g. Dt 7:12, 8:20, 1 K 8:33, where the imperfect 
leaves the possibility still open that the persons addressed will perhaps escape the threatened 
punishments by avoiding disobedience.—Cf. further, § 111 h on the imperfect consecutive, 
and § 112 nn on the perfect consecutive in the apodosis to causal clauses. 

§ 159. Conditional Sentences. 


3 3 In Jer 28:9 a subject -clause is thus introduced by nyx instead of the usual , 3. 

1 1 Also 1 prop .for therefore, Gn 18:5, 19:8, 33:10, 38:26, Nu 10:31, 14:43, 2 

S 18:20 Qfre, and 13'by Jb 34:27, always mean for as much as. 



Cf. H. Ferguson, ‘The Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in Hebrew’ {Journal of 

the Society ofBibl. Lit. andExeg., Middletown, Conn., June and September, 1882).—P. 

Friedrich, Die hebr. Conditionalsdtze, Konigsberg, 1884 (Inaug.-Diss.).—Driver, Use of 

the Tenses , 3rd ed., p. 174 ff. 

1. The great variety of construction in conditional sentences is owing to the fact 
that it frequently depends on the subjective judgement of the speaker, whether he 
wishes a condition to be regarded as capable of fulfilment (absolutely, or at least 
possibly), thus including those already fulfilled, or as incapable of fulfilment. On this 
distinction depends the choice both of the conditional particle to be used (see below), 
and especially (as also in Greek and Latin) of the tense. The use of the latter is 
naturally determined according to the general principles laid down in § 106 ff. 1 In the 
following sketch, for the sake of clearness, conditional sentences without conditional 
particles will be first discussed (under b), and afterwards sentences with these 
particles (under 1). 

2. The relation between condition and consequence may be expressed, as in 
English, by the simple juxtaposition of two clauses. At the same time, it is to be 
observed in general as a fundamental rule (in accordance with the original character 
of the two tenses), that the imperfect, with its equivalents (the jussive, cohortative, 
imperative, perfect consecutive, and participle), is used to express a condition and 
consequence which are regarded as being capable of fulfilment in present or future 
time, while the perfect represents a condition already fulfilled in the past, and its 
consequence as an accomplished fact. The other use of the perfect—to represent 
conditions regarded as impossible —occurs only in connexion with particles. 

Examples:— 

{a) Imperfect (cf. § 107 x) in protasis and apodosis, Jos 22:18, Ps 104:28 ff. pgfp 1 ?’ 2 ipp 
op 1 ? (if) thou givest unto them, they gather, &c.; Ps 139:18, Pr 12:17, Jb 20:24, Ec 1:18, Neh 
1:8; with an interrogative imperfect in the apodosis, Ju 13:12; with the jussive, Jb 10:16; with 
the cohortative, Pr. 1:23; with the perfect, Is 26:10 (yet will he not learn righteousness', the 
apodosis forcibly denies what the imperfect in the protasis had represented as still 
conceivable; cf. Ho 8:12); with the perfect consecutive, Gn 47:25, Ex 33:5; with the protasis 
suppressed, Jb 5:8 (see § 107 x). 

(b) Jussive in protasis (cf. § 109 h, i) and apodosis, Ps 104:10 n'Tg ’pp ,n (if) thou 

makest darkness, it is night', imperfect in the apodosis, Ps 104 29 *; cohortative Pr 1:23. Also in 
Ex 7:9 TIP 1 ? ’p’ it shall become a serpent, is the apodosis to a suppressed protasis if thou cast 
it down', so in 2 K 5:10 is the apodosis to a protasis if thou wash, contained in what 
precedes. 


1 1 It may, moreover, happen that a different idea is introduced in the apodosis, from 
that with which the protasis started—a source of many further variations. 

2 2 On the termination p- cf. § 47 m. In verse 28 b also pypip 1 is probably to be 
explained from its immediately preceding the greater pause. These terminations in 
verses 28-30 and Ps 139:18 can scarcely have any connexion with the conditional 
sentence, although it is strange that p- in Nu 32:23 appears after k7'nx in the protasis. 
In Nu 16:29, 32:20 p- as before X (as in Jb 31:10 in the apodosis) is to be explained 
from the dislike of hiatus. 



(c) Cohortative (see § 108 e) in the protasis; perfect in the apodosis, Ps 40:6; imperfect 
consecutive, Jb 19:18 , 3 - m|'l?1 HflKjfx (if) I arise, they speak against me; on the cohortative in 
the apodosis, cf. § 108 f. 

(d) Imperfect consecutive in the protasis (§ 111 x), Ps 139:11 73'XI if I say , &c. (with a 
noun-clause as the apodosis); with a frequentative perfect consecutive in the apodosis, 1 S 
2:16. 

(e) Perfect consecutive in the protasis and apodosis (see the examples, § 112 kk and 11), 

Gn 44:22 nai rax 3131 and should he leave his father, his father would die; 9:15, 44:29, Ex 
4:14, 12:13," 1 S 16:2, 19:3, 2 S 13:28, 1 K 8:30; with frequentative perfects, Ex 16:21 
(referring to the past, Jer 20:9); with imperfect in the apodosis (being separated from the Waw 
by x"7), Nu 23:20, Jb 5:24; introduced by an infinitive absolute, 1 K 2:37; an interrogative 
clause in the apodosis, Lv 10:19; a noun-clause, Ps 37:10, Jb 7:21. 

(/) A simple perfect (to represent actions which are to be regarded as completed) in the 
protasis and apodosis, Pr 18:22 31P X3Q rvitfX X^a has one found a wife, he has found a good 
thing; an imperfect in the apodosis, Jb 19:4, 23:10; an imperfect consecutive, Ex 20:25, Pr 
11:2, Jb 3:25, 23 nb , 29:11; an interrogative clause, Nu 12:14, Jb 7:20 if I have sinned (prop., 
well, now I have sinned!) what can I do unto thee? 21:31, 35:6, Am 3:8; a noun-clause, Jb 
27:19. 

(g) A participle as casus pendens (cf. § 143 d, and the sections of the Grammar there 
cited, esp. § 116 w) or a complete noun-clause in the protasis; the apodosis mostly introduced 
by waw apodosis, e. g. Pr 23:24 fC'th. 13 naan D3n 771’ if one begetteth a wise child, he shall 
have joy of him; with perfect frequentative in the apodosis, 1 S 2:13, &c.; but also with a 
simple imperfect, e. g. Ex 21:12 (cf. § 112 n); with an interrogative imperfect, 2 K 7:2, 19; 
with an interrogative perfect, Ju 6:13. 

( h ) Infinitive with preposition (also as the equivalent of a conditional clause) in the 
protasis, and a perfect consecutive in the apodosis (cf. § 112 mm), e. g. 2 S 7:14 ff. ini^.n? 

'Xl TpO? Al if he commit iniquity, I will correct him; Ex 34:34 f. (with imperfect, followed by 
perfects frequentative in the apodosis). 

Rem. On the expression of condition and consequence by means of two co-ordinate 
imperatives, see § 110 f. 

3. Particles used to introduce conditional sentences are ax (for which in the later 
and latest Books sometimes in, see below, under w) and I 1 ? 1 (1 S 14:30, Is 63:19 XI 1 ?; 

Ec 6:6, Est 7:4 1*7X, from I 1 ? ax) if, negative X'7 ax and X717 (^ft) unless; ’3 supposing 
that (Lat. ut), in case that, sometimes used almost in the same sense as OX. With 
regard to the difference between ax (x'7 ax) and 1*7 (X717), the fundamental rule is that 
ax is used if the condition be regarded either as already fulfilled, or if it, together with 
its consequence, be thought of as possibly (or probably) occurring in the present or 
future. In the former case, ax is followed by the perfect, in the latter (corresponding to 
the Greek sdv with the present subjunctive) by the imperfect or its equivalent 
(frequently in the apodosis also). On the other hand, 17 (fit?) is used when the 
condition is to be represented as not fulfilled in the past, or as not capable offulfilment 
in the present or future, and the consequence accordingly as not having occurred or 
never occurring. In the former case, 17 and X717 are necessarily followed by the perfect 


1 1 On 1*7 cf. Kohler in Geiger’s Zeitschr. fur Wiss. und Leben, vi (1868), p. 21 ff. 



(mostly also in the apodosis) corresponding to the Greek si with the indicative of an 
historic tense, and the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. In the latter case 
(which is extremely rare) the perfect, or the participle, or even the imperfect, may be 
used. 

Rem. Since it again frequently depends on the subjective judgement of the speaker (see 
under a), whether a condition is to be regarded as possible or impossible, we ca nn ot wonder 
that the distinction between ax and lb is not always consistently observed. Although naturally 
lb and Xblb cannot take the place of ax and X'b ax (on the strange use of lb in Gn 50:15 see 
below), yet conversely ax is sometimes used where lb would certainly be expected; cf. e. g. Ps 
50:12, 137:5, 139:8, Ho 9:12 (cf. verse 1 1). These examples, indeed (ax with the imperfect), 
may without difficulty be explained from the fact that the connexion of lb with the imperfect 
was evidently avoided, because the imperfect by its nature indicates a still unfinished action, 
and consequently (as opposed to lb) a still open possibility. But ax is also used for lb in 
connexion with the perfect, especially when an imprecation is attached by the apodosis to the 
condition introduced by BX, e. g. Ps 7:4 ff. '11 q'Tl,? ... nx'T ’jycforax if I have done this ..., let 
the enemy pursue my soul, &c., cf. Jb 31:9 ff. The speaker assumes for a moment as possible 
and even actual, that which he really rejects as inconceivable, in order to invoke the most 
severe punishment on himself, if it should prove to be the case. 

On the frequent addition of an i nfin itive absolute to the verb in clauses with ax see § 113 
o above. 

Examples:— 

A. ax 1. with perfect in the protasis to express conditions, &c., which have been 
completely fulfilled in the past or which will be completely fulfilled in the future (the perfect 
is here equivalent to the futurum exactum, § 106 o). The apodosis 1 takes— 

(a) A perfect also, e. g. Pr 9:12 0J-P 0£dn 0£dn"BX if thou art wise, thou art wise for 
thyself, Ps 73:15 (see below on lb). 

(b) Imperfect, e. g. Dt 32:41 ’PiUtf'BX if I whet my glittering sword ... a’ltfX I will render 
vengeance, &c.; Jb 9:15 f.30 (in both cases we should expect lb rather than - ax; so also in Ps 
44:21 f., with an interrogative imperfect in the apodosis); Jb 11:13 (the apodosis is in verse 
15). 


(c) Jussive (or optative), e. g. Jb 31:9 ff. (see m above); Gn 18:3. 

(d) Perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 112 gg), e. g. Gn 43:9 ’ll Vn'X’.aq X'b'BX if 
I bring him not ... then I shall have sinned, &c.; Ju 16:17, 2 S 15:33, 2 K 7:4. On the other 
hand, e. g. Gn 47:6, Mi 5:7, Jb 7:4 refer to actions already completed; in Gn 38:9 and Nu 21:9 
the perfect with ) is a perfect frequentative and refers to past time. 

(e) Imperfect consecutive (see § 111 q), e. g. Jb 8:4 if thy children have sinned (!Xtp, 0) ..., 
anb^’l he has delivered them, &c. 


1 1 We are not here concerned with the fact that the logical apodosis (the consequence 
of the condition) is sometimes mentioned before the condition; as in Gn 18:28, 30, Ju 
11:10, Ps 63:6 fi, 137:6, and according to Dillmann Is 4:4. 



( f) Imperative, e. g. Gn 50:4 xrn?1 D? 1 ? 1 ,?? 10 ’nx<f» xrax if now I have found grace 
in your eyes, speak, I pray you, &c.; the imperative precedes in Gn 47:16 and Jb 3 8:4, 18. 

( g ) A (complete or incomplete) noun-clause, e. g. Jer 14:18 (a vivid realization of the 
future) if I have gone forth into the field (= if I go, &c.), then, behold, the slain with the 
sword! &c.; Pr 24:14 (apodosis with waw apodosis). 

2. ax with imperfect in the protasis, to express what is possible in the present or future, as 
well as (according to § 107 b) what has continued or been repeated in the past. The apodosis 
takes— 

(a) The perfect, e. g. Nu 32:23 COXED ran 1? plfry.fl X'VaX] but if ye will not do so, behold, 
ye have sinned ; here the apodosis represents the time when the consequence has already taken 
place; so also Jb 20:12-14. On the other hand, Nu 16:29 (as also 1 S 6:9 and 1 K 22:28) is a 
case of a pregnant construction, if these men die as all men die, then (it will follow from this) 
the Lord hath not sent me. 

(b) The imperfect, e. g. 2 K 7:4 n’lpn if they save us alive, we shall live, &c.; Gn 

13:16, 18:28, 30, 28:20 ff, Ex 20:25 (the second imperfect is equivalent to a jussive)-. Is 1:18, 
10:22, Am 9:2—4, Ps 50:12 (where ax ironically represents an impossibility as possible); Jb 
8:5 f. (with the insertion of a second condition in the form of a noun-clause); 9:3, 20, 14:7; a 
frequentative imperfect referring to the past, Gn 31:8 1QXn'S’OX if (ever) he said thus ..., 
V7 1 ?,’) then they bare ...; Ex 40:37. In Gn 42:37 the consequence (on rp»n cf. § 107 s) precedes 
the condition. 

(c) The jussive (or optative ), e. g. Ps 137:5; cf. § 109 h. 

(d) The cohortative, e. g. Gn 13:9, Jb 31:7; cf. § 108 f. 

(e) The perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 112 ff and gg), e. g. 1 S 20:6 T'pS'ax 
npaxi jdx pdj??? if thy father miss me at all, then shalt thou say, &c.; Gn 24:41, Ju 4:20; with 
a frequentative perfect consecutive, Gn 31:8 if he said (as often happened) ..., then, &c. 

(/) The imperfect consecutive ; so perhaps Ps 59:16, if is to be explained according to 
§ Hit. 

(g) The imperative, e. g. Gn 31:50, 1 S 20:21 (with waw apodosis, but in verse 22 simply 
-f?), 21:10, Jb 33:5. 

(h) A noun-clause, e. g. Gn 4:7, Ps 139:8, Jb 8:6, 31:26 f. 

3. ax with cohortative, e. g. Gn 30:31; cf. the passages in § 108 e. 

4. OX with infinitive, Jb 9:27 1 *i7pX"ax prop, if my saying is (but probably we should read 

’npcfo)- 

5. ax with a noun-clause, e. g. Dt 5:22 (in the apodosis a perfect with waw apodosis), Gn 
27:46, Ju 9:15 (imperative in the apodosis); 11:9 (imperfect in the apodosis); 2 S 12:8 
(cohortative in the apodosis); Ho 12:12; especially if the subject of the conditional clause be a 
personal pronoun. In an affirmative sentence this pronoun is often joined to Bb, in a negative 
sentence to pX (cf. on both, § 100 o), while the predicate (cf. § 116 q) is represented by a 
participle, usually expressing the future, e. g. Ju 6:36 f. JptSha TPPax if thou will save, &c.; Gn 


24:49 D’ty'V a 31 ?’"QK if ye will deal, &c.; 1 S 23:23. In Gn 24:42 f. the condition is expressed 
in a more humble form by the addition of XI With pX Gn43:5 OW? Hp.X'axi but if thou wilt 
not send, &c.; 20:7 (with imperative in the apodosis); Ex 8:17, 9:2 fi, 1 S 19:11 (allwitha 
participle also in the apodosis). But ttb and p(S may also be used after ax without a suffix; thus 
Bb Gn 23:8, 1 S 20:8, 2 K 9:15, &c„ p<£-nx (if it be not the case) Gn 30:1, Ex 32:32, Ju 9:15, 

2 K2:10; cf. also 13‘OX if it be so, Gn 25:22. 

B. in if, generally supposed to be originally identical with in behold /' Probably, however, 
in if, is a pure Aramaism, and since the Aramaic word never has the meaning behold, it is at 
least improbable that it had originally any connexion with in or nan. Cf. Ex 8:22, Lv 25:20, Is 
54:15, Jer 3:1, Hag 2:12, 2 Ch 7:13, and frequently in Job, as 9:11, 12, 12:14, 15, 19:7, 23:8, 
40:23, always with waw apodosis following, except in 13:15, where consequently the 
meaning see is no doubt preferable. 

C. 1*7 if X*?1*7 0’717) if not. 

1. With perfect in the protasis and apodosis (cf. § 106 p), e.g. Ju 8:19; 17 X is used in the 
same sense as t? in Est 7:4, cf. Ec 6:6 (with a question in the apodosis).—With the perfect in 
protasis and apodosis after xW Gn 31:42, 43:10, Ju 14:18, 1 S 25:34, 2 S 2:27, Is 1:9. On the 
other hand, in Dt 32:29 1*7 with a perfect is followed by an imperfect in the apodosis, if they 
were wise, they would understand this', in Mi 2:11 by a perfect consecutive. 

2. With imperfect after X717 Dt 32:27, 717X probably as the modus rei repetitae, were it not 
that I ever and again feared, &c.; so also the imperfect after 1*7 with the apodosis suppressed, 
Gn 50:15 supposing that Joseph should hate us; since, according to the context, the danger 
was real, the use of t? here is strange; conversely in other cases, e.g. Ps 73:15, Jb 9:15 f.30, 1*7 
would be more natural than ax. 

3. A noun-clause occurs after 17 2 S 18:12, 2 K 3:14, Ps 81:14, all with imperfect in the 
apodosis; Jb 16:4 Bb 17, with cohortative in the apodosis. 

D. ’3 supposing that, if: — 

1. ’3 with perfect in the protasis, e.g. Nu 5:20 rpBty ’3 flXI but thou, if thou hast gone 
astray, &c.; with a frequentative perfect consecutive in the apodosis, Jb 7:13 f.; with an 
imperfect consecutive, Jb 22:29. 

2. ’3 with imperfect in the protasis, e.g. Ps 23:4 *|'7X" 1 i 3 Ulyea, though I walk (have to 
walk)..., I will fear no (XTX"X’*7) evil; 37:24; Ex 21:2 '71 ’73i? 73<f njiPD"" 1 .? if thou buy an 
Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve (but in verses 3-5 a series of definite conditions with 
definite consequences is introduced by ax; so also the ’3 in verse 7 is followed in verses 8-11 
by the special cases with ax; cf. also verse 17 ffi); cf. Gn 4:24, 24:41, Jb 38:5; with a perfect 
consecutive in the apodosis, Gn 32:18 fi, Ex 18:16; with a noun-clause, Is 1:15. 

3. ’3 with a noun-clause (and imperfect in the apodosis), 2 S 19:8. 

Rem. According to § 107 q, ‘If is naturally followed by the imperfect; for the exceptions, 
2 S 20:6, 2 K 2:16, see § 107 q, note 3; cf. moreover, 2 K 10:23 n’S’ttp’lf 1X7 look lest there 
be here, &c. 


1 1 There could be no doubt of their identity if in 1 S 9:7, 2 S 18:11, simply meant 
if. We must, however, keep to the meaning but behold. 



(k) ’Pi * 1 ?? 1 ? that... not, with the imperfect, Ex 20:20, 2 S 14:14 (in Jer 23:14 read the 
infinitive TTT for nd>, in 27:8 IXCfrp for ixda). In Ez 13:3 1ST ’ripp is a relative clause governed 
by *p= according to things which they have not seen. 

2 . Two negatives in the same sentence do not neutralize each other (as in nonnulli, 
non nemo), but make the negation the more emphatic (like oUk ouSsig, oUk ouSapCDg, 
nulli — non, nemo non); e.g. Zp 2:2 (if the text is correct) XiT'lf h np(fp before there 
shall (not) come} This especially applies to the compounds formed by the union of px 
or ’hp with "jp without (§119 y), e.g. Is 5:9 (6 11 ) PXP (for which in Jer 2:15 ’hpp 
3ttb), prop, without no inhabitant, i.e. so that no inhabitant is left there. On the other 
hand, in Is 50:2 CP(£ pxa the is causative, because there is no water; as also in Ex 
14:11 "px ’'pppp is it because there were no ...? 2 K 1:3, 6, 16. In Ec 3:11 X'h "i#X ’hpp 
except that (yet so that man cannot, &c.). 

3 . The negative sometimes extends its influence from the first to a second negative 
sentence parallel with it (which may or may not have Waw) ; e.g. 1 S 2:3 talk not so 
much arrogancy; let (not) boasting come out of your mouth; Ex 28:43, Lv 19:12, 22:9, 
15 f„ Nu 16:14, 23:19, Dt 7:25, Is 23:4, 28:27, 38:18, 47:14, Ez 16:47, Ps 9:19, 13:5, 
35:19, 38:2, 44:19, 75:6, Jb 28:17 (so X'h nptf why ... not? in Jb 3:11 also affects the 
parallel clause). 


§ 153 . Restrictive and Intensive Clauses. 

The particles "|X, pn only, serve to introduce restrictive clauses, and m, px also, 
besides, even, intensive clauses. It is to be observed that the force of these particles 
does not necessarily affect the word which immediately follows (as is the case with "|X 
Gn 7:23, 34:15; pn Gn 6:5, Am 3:2; even p|X pnp] hath he indeed only? Nu 12:2; m Gn 
27:34, Jb 7:11; qx Dt 15:17), but very frequently extends to the whole of the 
following sentence. Thus with p|X, e.g. Nu 14:9, 1 K 17:13, Pr 17:11, Jb 13:15, 14:22, 
16:7, 23:6; pp Gn 20:11, 24:8, Ps 32:6, Pr 13:10; m Gn 27:33, 32:21 (nan m), 44:10; 1 
S 22:7, 28:20, Zc9:ll,Pr 17:26, 20:11; qx Jb 14:3, 15:4.—In Mai 1:10 and Jb 2:10 m 
is placed before two co-ordinate sentences, although, strictly speaking, it applies only 
to the second. Cf. the analogous examples in § 150 m. 

§ 154 . Sentences connected by Waw. 

Waw copulativum 1 Q) serves to connect two or more sentences, or single words 
(on its various vocalization, cf. § 104 d-g). Its use, however, is by no means restricted 


1 1 In 1 K 10:21 qp P"pX goes with what precedes and must be emended, with the 
LXX and Lucian, to pQ pn ’p. 

1 


1 For further particulars of the use of waw copulativum, see Gesenius’ Thesaurus, 

i. 393 ff. On its use in the co-ordination of similar tenses and moods (e.g. five 
imperfects consecutive in Gn 25:34, five perfects with ap) as well as of dissimilar 
tenses and moods, the remarks made in the treatment of the tenses will suffice. With 
regard to the connexion of single nouns by ) (which strictly speaking is always really 



merely to joining sentences which are actually co-ordinate. Frequently the language 
employs merely the simple connexion by Waw, even to introduce an antithesis (Gn 
17:21, 19:19, Lv 2:12, Jb 6:25, and very frequently in circumstantial noun-clauses), or 


a contraction of so many clauses into a single sentence) the following observations 
may be made:— 

(a) Contrary to English usage, which in lengthy enumerations uses the and to 
connect only the last member of the series, in Hebrew polysyndeton is customary, as 
in Gn 12:16 waw copulativum six times, 24:35 seven times, 15:19 ff. nine times, and 
in Jos 7:24 ten times. Sometimes, however, only the last two words are joined (so in a 
series of three members, Gn5:32, 10:1, 11:26, 13:2, 14:1,30:39, &c.; the last three 
out of a series of four, Jer 2:26); less frequently only the first two, Ps 45:9; cf. § 132 
d. The formula hi ^yesterday (and) the day before yesterday. Ex 5:8, &c., is 
always without the copula. On the other hand, the constructio asyndetos in a series of 
verbs is used as a rhetorical expedient to produce a hurried and so an impassioned 
description; e.g. Ju 5:27 at her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay. Ex 15:9, Dt 32:15, 1 S 
15:6, Jer 4:7, Am 5:21, Ps 10:10, 14:1, 45:5, Jb 20:19, 28:4, 29:8, Ct 2:11, 5:6, &c. 

(b) Frequently waw copulativum is also explanatory (like isque, et — quidem, and 
the German und zwar, English to wit), and is then called waw explicativum, e.g. Gn 
4:4 and (i.e. namely) of the fat thereof (unless it is simply copulative); Ex 24:12, 25:12 
{to wit two); 27:14, 28:23, Ju 17:3 (in HDQfri; here as often elsewhere, to introduce an 
explanatory gloss, cf. Is 17:8, Ez 3:15, and especially P. Haupt, SBOT. Isaiah, p. 90,1. 
21 ff), 1 S 17:34 and that too with the bear; 2 S 13:20, Is 57:11, Jer 17:10, Am 3:11, 
4:10, Ze 9:9, Pr 3:12, Neh 8:13, 2 Ch 23:10 (but in 1 S 28:3 the =1 before iTy? is to be 
omitted with the LXX); cf. also such combinations as TO)—ja from ... and even to ..., 
Gn 13:3, 14:23, 19:4, 11, &c.—Ini S 6:11 (see Driver on the passage), 2 S 1:23, &c„ 

1 is equivalent to yea, and; in Is 32:7 even. 

) is used to express emphasis {=and especially), e.g. in Gn 3:16 TP,?); Is 2:1, Ps 
18:1, perhaps also in Jb 10:17 yea, a whole host; 2 Ch 16:14.—An undoubted 
example of what is called waw concomitantiae occurs in Jb 41:12 a seething pot]'^) 
with burning rushes; cf. Ex 10:10 {with your little ones), 12:8, Lv 1:12, Is 42:5. In 
Arabic this waw concom. is followed by the accusative. 

1-1 is used in the sense of both—and in Ps 76:7, Dn 1:3, 8:13. On )-) as meaning 
sive — sive, cf. § 162 b. 

(c) See the Lexicon on adverbs used in a copulative sense, such as m also, 

moreover, summing up a number, e.g. CP both together, Gn 27:45, Pr 17:15; 

V3 - m all together; as an intensive and, e.g. Gn 30:8, 37:7, 1 S 30:8; cf. also such 
examples as 1 S 24:12 see, yea see! m-na or m]-m Gn 24:44=both — and; QJ occurs 
three times in Gn 24:25 and 32:20; also qtt, which is generally still more intensive, in 
the sense of also, in addition to this, even, and belongs rather to poetry, and to the 
later language; frequently also equivalent to a mere and, but sometimes adversative 
but now, Ps 44:10, &c.; and qN-qx (also three times), equivalent to both — and; cf. qx) 
m and even, Lv 26:44; ’S'qK prop, add to this also that, equivalent to not to mention, 
according to the context either quanto magis or quanto minus. 



when one of the two clauses is not co-ordinated, but subordinated to the other. On the 
use of] to introduce circumstantial clauses, cf. especially § 141 e and § 142 d; 
introducing causal clauses, § 158 a; comparative clauses, § 161 a; final clauses, § 165 
a; consecutive clauses, § 166 a. On wdw apodosis, cf. § 143 d, and the sections there 
cited; on the use of Wdw in numerical sayings, cf. § 134 s. 

Rem. Sometimes waw copulativum joins a sentence apparently to what immediately 
precedes, but in reality to a sentence which is suppressed and which must, therefore, be 
supplied from the context. So especially ] with imperatives to express inferences, e.g. 1 K 
2:22 ’bs,®] asknow rather, Ez 18:32 for I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth ..., 
U’tt’ni wherefore turn yourselves. Also at the begi nn in g of a speech in loose connexion with 
an act or speech of another person, e.g. Ex 2:20, 2 S 18:11, 24:3, 2 K 4:14, 41, 7:13, 2 Ch 
25:9; cf. also Jos 7:7 0*7]), Ps 2:10, 4:4, Is 8:7. Sometimes the suppression of the protasis is 
due to passionate excitement or haste, which does not allow time for full expression; this is 
especially illustrated by Nu 12:14, 20:3 (ft)), 1 S 10:12, 15:14, 22:14, 28:16, 2 S 18:12, 24:3, 

1 K 2:22 (natfl), 2 K 1:10, 7:19 (cf. verse 2); Is 3:14, Zc 2:10, Ps 2:6 (at the same time a 
circumstantial clause whereas I=andyet I have, &c.); cf. also a new clause beginning with the 
formula of wishing ’Ml Nu 11:29, Ju 9:29; on the disconnected use of xft] and tft) cf. § 159 dd. 

§ 155 , Relative Clauses. 

See V. Baumann, Hebraische Relativsatze, Leipzig, 1894 (cf. the heading of § 138 

above); G. Bergstrasser, ‘Das hebr. Prafix vi, ’ ZATW 1909, p. 40 ff. * 1 

1, By § 138 a, e, relative clauses are divided into two classes: those which are 
used for the nearer definition of a noun (substantive or pronoun), and those which are 
not dependent on a noun. The former may be called incomplete, the latter complete 
relative clauses. 

Complete relative clauses, as a rule (see the exceptions under n), are introduced by 
the originally demonstrative pronoun see further in § 138 e. Similarly, 
incomplete relative clauses may also be introduced by “i$8, or by some other 
demonstrative pronoun; see further in § 138 a and g-k. Very frequently, however, 
especially in poetic style, the attributive relation is expressed by simple co¬ 
ordination. 1 

The governing substantive or pronoun is frequently (in certain cases always ) 
resumed by a pronominal suffix or an adverb. The resumption may, however, be 
omitted, just as in relative clauses introduced by "i#8, &c.; see § 138 f. 


1 1 In this exhaustive article the author shows that between Vi (on the pronunciation 
see § 36) and there is syntactically no primary difference, but only a secondary 
distinction which arose in the course of the development of the language, namely that 
"iftN is preferred in combinations which are customary in the old literary language, and 
Vi in those which are derived from the popular language or from Aramaic. 

1 1 The old view that all these cases arise from the omission of is incorrect. These 
co-ordinated attributive clauses are rather a mere subdivision of the various kinds of 
circumstantial clauses (see § 156) which may be attached to a nomen regens. Cf. in 
English this is the letter (which) he wrote to me. 



In Arabic a distinction is made between relative clauses used for the nearer definition of a 
determinate substantive (Sila), and those which are attached to an indeterminate substantive 
(Sifa). The former must be introduced by the demonstrative pronoun alladi" the latter are 
always simply co-ordinated. The same distinction was no doubt originally observed in 
Hebrew, since simply co-ordinated relative clauses are most commonly found after 
indeterminate substantives (see the examples below), and in cases like Dt 28:49 ( 7$8 ’B 
h’$b 3a#rrxh a nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand ; cf. Is 66:13, and especially 1 
S 3:1 1), the addition of 7$8 is explained from the special stress laid on the indeterminate 
substantive, 2 a nation of such a kind, thou understandest not their tongue. On the other hand, 
in poetic style at least, 7tbx is somewhat frequently omitted even after a determinate noun, but 
only rarely in prose (except by the Chronicler; cf. 1 Ch 9:22, 12:23, 29:1 (read prob. 7$8 for 
108), 2 Ch 15:11; after "bs 1 Ch29:3, 2 Ch 18:23, 30:17, 31:19, Ezr 1:5, but also Gn 39:4; for 
further instances, see Driver, Introdf, p. 537, no. 30); so Ex 18:20, Ju 8:1, 20:15, 1 K 13:12 
(=which way), so 2 K 3:8, 2 Ch 18:23; Neh 13:23; after a pronominal subject, 1 S 6:9. In Jer 
52:12 for iav read la'V with the LXX. 

2. If the nearer definition of a substantive or pronoun is effected by simple co¬ 
ordination of the relative clause, it may take the form— 

(a) Of a noun-clause, e.g. 2 S 20:21 a man of the hill country of Ephraim ia# 33($ 
whose name was Sheba; Zc 6:12, Jb 1:1,3:15 with princes a “7 3HT that had gold', Ps 

11:4, Pr 22:11; when referring to a noun-suffix, e.g. Ps 49:14 iotf botf 3377 HI this is 
the way of them who have (self-)confidence. —On periphrases of this kind to express 
negative attributes, as in Jb 38:26 ib’X'X'b f3<$"b3 on a land where no man is, see § 

152 u, and cf. for this very short form of the relative clause, Gn 15:13 aft? X'b f?i($3 in 
a land that belongs not to them; Dt 32:17 (a'bg X'b CPl.-.tbb); Hb 1:6, Pr 26:17 (ib'X'b). 

(b) Of a verbal clause. 

Here we must distinguish the cases in which the retrospective pronoun— 

(1) Is the subject of the relative clause, and is contained in the verb; so after a 
determinate substantive, Ps 34:9 happy is the man 13TIQD,.’ that trusteth in him; Jb 3 3 b 
"i(£x nb’tfn the night which said; after "73 Ps 71:18; referring to a vocative, which is 
determinate in itself even without the article, Is 54:1, or to a noun-suffix (see under e), 
Ps 16:4; after an indeterminate substantive, e.g. Jb 31:12 it is a fire (that) devoureth 
unto Abaddon; Dt 32 176 , 1 S 6:9, Is 55:13, 56:2, Ps 68:31, 78:6, Pr 30:17, La 1:10, 2 
Ch 28:9; referring to the suffix in Bjn Is 28:16, prop, behold me, who have laid, &c., 
but perhaps the participle ID 1 ’ is to be read; 29:14, 38:5 (but probably again the 
participle HOT should be read instead of the imperfect); Ez 25:7. The relative clause is 
used in this way especially to supply the place of an adjective, e.g. Gn 49:27 qgiy 1 3X1 
a wolf that ravineth, i.e. a ravining wolf; Is 51:12; to express a negative quality, e.g. Is 
40:20, Ho 4:14 p3’"X,'b 33 an undiscerning people. 

Rem. Very frequently such relative sentences are attached to substantives which have the 
particle of comparison 3, e.g. Jb 7:2 bX _r ]X$? 73<$? as a servant that earnestly desireth the 
shadow, &c.; Dt 32:11, Is 62:1, Jer 23:29, Ho 6:3, Ps 42:2, 83:15, Jb 9:26, 11:16; so also after 
ia? Ps 58:5; after a determinate substantive, e.g. Is 53:7 (but the better reading is ni?3 without 


2 2 So Baumann, op. cit., p. 14 ft, following Bottcher, Lehrbuch, ii. 80. 



the article), 61:10 f., Hb 2:14, Ps 49:13, 21, 125:1; see also the examples under h. Sometimes 
it seems simpler in such cases, to take the verb directly as predicate to the preceding 
substantive, and to explain 3 (for *l#8,3; see Comparative Clauses, § 161 b) as a 
conjunction—a view which even Hupfeld was ready to accept, at least as regards Ps 90:5, 
125:1, Is 53:7, 61:11, but it can hardly be right. 

(2) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun represents an accusative of the 
object, or would do so if not suppressed, as it usually is in such cases in relative 
clauses with "i$$, cf. §138 b. Examples with the retrospective pronoun are, Dt 32:17 
min? X 'b D’n'bs gods whom, they knew not (see also the end of the verse); after a 
substantive with 3(see above, g), Jer 23:9, Jb 13:28. Without a retrospective pronoun, 
after a determinate substantive, Ju 8:1, Ps 33:12 (preceded by a relative clause with 
1W8); Jb 28:1. Other examples of this kind, though the article is omitted according to 
poetic usage, are Is 15:7 (nro rnm, for which Jer 48:36 nttfl? rnm with the substantive 
in the construct state governing the relative clause, see § 130 d), Ps 7:16, 51:10, La 
1:21.—Without the retrospective pronoun, after an indeterminate substantive, e.g. Is 
6:6 naran nj?7 D’Gji^ 1 ?!?? ns^i a live coal which he had taken with the tongs from off 
the altar. Ex 15:17, Is 42:16 (48 17 , Ps 25:12, all after ^<f?; but Ps 32:8 tt-fltfr); 

Is 64:2; Ec 10:5 (in 6:1 the same clause with "i$8); moreover, in Jer 14:18 read with 
the LXX WT K'b into a land (that) they know not. 

(3) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun is dependent on a preposition, or 
its place is taken by the adverb □$, as in Jer 2:6 end. Thus after a determinate 
substantive, Ps 18:3 i3 - nDD,8 ’1^ my rock in which I take refuge'. Ex 18:20, Is 42:1; in 
Jb 3 3 a also, the omission of the article with DT is only a poetic licence. After an 
indeterminate substantive, Jer 2:6, last clause but one; Ps 32:2. 

In this case also the retrospective word is not infrequently suppressed, giving rise 
to extremely short, bold expressions, such as Is 51:1 look unto the rock Djmit 
(whence) ye were hewn, and to the hole of the pit Dtrii?] (whence) ye were digged', Jb 
21:27 the devices (where-with) ye act violently against me. —A retrospective adverb is 
suppressed in Jb 38:19 where is the way (to the place where) the light dwelleth? cf. 
38:24. 

Rem. 1. The omission of the retrospective word occurs most frequently in relative clauses 
which are governed by the construct state of a preceding substantive (especially an expression 
of time) and hence are virtually in the genitive. In addition to the instances already given in § 
130 d, cf. the following: after nr? Lv 7:35, Ps 56:10; after oTa Jer 36:2; after simple Qi 1 Ps 
56:4 (NTS Oi 1 on the day when lam afraid)', after TO? 2 Ch 29:27 (nbiV.n bnn nsn at the time 
when the burnt offering began)', 20:22, 24:11, Jb 6:17; after nT 1 ? Dt 32:35; after DTTS Mi 5:2; 
after nva Ps 4:8 thou hast put gladness in my heart more than (their gladness) at the time 
(when) their corn and their wine are increased. 

2. The agreement (§ 138 d) of the retrospective pronoun with a pronominal regens in the 
1st or 2nd person also takes place in a simple co-ordinated relative clause in 1 S 26:14 who 
art thou (that) criest? Cf., however, Is 63:19 we are become as they over whom (03 not ud) 
thou no longer bearest rule. 

3 . Occasionally—chiefly in poetic or otherwise elevated style—even independent 
relative clauses are simply co-ordinated with a regens, whereas we should expect 


them always to be preceded by a demonstrative pronoun, on the analogy of the 
examples in § 138 e. The suppressed pronoun would stand— 

(a) As subject, Is 41:24 an abomination (is he) that chooseth you (but read 
perhaps Trp 1 ?); Jb 30:13, cf. § 152 u. 

( b ) As object, Is 41:2, with a retrospective pronoun; Mai 2:16 nspi and him that 
covereth (or read np'h)?); Jb 29:12 I delivered ... the fatherless also, and him that had 
none to help him. 

( c) In the genitive governed by a substantive (cf. § 130 d), Ex 4:13 xrrfpw 
nb^rrT? send, I pray thee, by the hand o/him whom thou wilt send, i.e. by the hand 
of some one else; Ps 65:5 and Pr 8:32, verbal-clauses after O the happiness of 
the man, &c.; Ps 81:6, 141:9, Jb 29:16, La 1:14; after _1 ?3 Gn 39:4, but we must 
certainly read here, with the Samaritan and LXX, T^'73 as in verses 5 and 8; 

Ex 9:4; verbal-clauses after -*73 1 Ch 29:3, 2 Ch 30:19, 31:19, Ezr 1:5. 

(d) Governed by a preposition; so verbal-clauses after nnK Jer 2:8; after "htf ( =to 

the place where), 1 Ch 15:12, but Ex 23:20 before the same verb niparrhtf; after 3 
Jer 2:11, 2 Ch 1:4 (pDn.a-n.rt^to the place where)', after ? Is 65:1 V&’tj KiV? by them 
that asked not for me ... N'V? them that sought me not', Ez 13:3 that which they 

have not seen, but the text is hardly correct; after TJ Ps 119:136, cf. § 158 b; after ny 2 
Ch 16:9.—A noun-clause follows ? in Neh 8:10. An analogous instance in Aramaic is 
Ezr 5:14 to one whose name was Sheshbazzar [so in the papyri, see the Lexicon, p. 
1116 a ], 


§ 156, Circumstantial Clauses. 

1. The statement of the particular circumstances under which a subject appears as 
performing some action, or under which an action (or an occurrence) is accomplished, 
is made especially (apart from relative clauses, see § 155) by means of noun-clauses 
connected by Waw with a following subject (see further on this kind of circumstantial 
clause in § 141 e), and by verbal-clauses (see § 142 d). Very frequently, however, 
such statements of the particular circumstances are subordinated to the main clause by 
being simply attached, without Waw, either as noun-clauses, sometimes extremely 
short (see c), or as verbal-clauses (see d-g). 

Rem. Among relative clauses of this kind the commonest are the various noun-clauses, 
which are most closely subordinated to a preceding substantive without *!$$, e.g. Gn 16:12; 
also statements of weight, Gn 24:22; of name, Jb 1:1 (also introduced by iatjb Gn 24:29, 1 S 
1:1, &c., or Gn 16:1, 22:24, &c.); of a condition of body, Ju 1:7, and others.—Noun¬ 
clauses which begin with waw and the predicate have a somewhat more independent 
character than those introduced by waw and the subject 1 (Gn 19:1, &c.). The former, 
however, are also to be regarded as circumstantial clauses, in so far as they describe a state 
which is simultaneous with the principal action; thus Is 3:7 1 will not be an healer, pit ’ivnrn 


1 1 In Dt 32:31 this form of sequence appears to be selected for another purpose, and 
indeed our enemies are judges thereof, with waw emphatic', to take it as a 
circumstantial clause is too artificial. 



□0# while in my house is neither bread nor clothing ; Is 6:6 (Am 7:7); 2 S 13:18, 16:1. Cf. 
also the instances in § 152 1 of px) followed by a participle, as 7^7 px), &c. 

2 , Characteristic examples of circumstantial noun-clauses are Gn 12:8 and pitched 
his tent 07 $!? Ttfni DP? ^XTP.D with Bethel on the west and Ai on the east; Nu 22:24, 2 
S 18:14 through the heart of Absalom, ’n while he was yet alive; Jer 30:6, Ez 9:2 
(cf. Ct 3:8), Na 3:8, Zc 14:5, 2 Ch 23:10; with the predicate preceding, e.g. 1 S 26:13, 
Ps 32:8.—In Gn 41:29 a noun-clause serves to a nn ounce a state in the future.—We 
may also include here certain set phrases, as npsr’78 face to face (prop, while face 
was turned towards face), Gn 32:31, Ex 33:11, Dt 34:10, & C.; 1 so also to cast oneself 
down, D)<$8 the face being turned to the earth, Gn 19:1, &c. (for nS"iN we find 
P7K& in 1 K 1:31, Is 49:23). 2 —Cf. finally the formula Q , )3 -l 75? DX mother with children, 
Gn 32:12; cf. Ho 10:14 and § 119aanote2. 

Rem. On circumlocutions of this kind to express negative attributes by means of short 
noun-clauses (complete or incomplete), cf. § 152 u. 

3. As circumstantial verha/-clauses, 3 we find (1) sometimes affirmative clauses 
(see below), but far more frequently (2) negative clauses (see f), and among these (3) 
a certain number of expressions which may be regarded simply as equivalent to 
negative adverbial ideas (see g). 

Examples of (1) Is 5 11 b woe unto them, that tarry late in the evening, V.f while wine 
inflames them; Is 1:5, 10:24, 30:31, Jer 7:26, 20:15, Ps4:3, 5:12, 21:13, 62:5. The 
circumstantial verbal-clause is used to particularize an action which has before been 
expressed generally, in Gn 44:12, 48:14 =crossing his hands; Dt 2:27, Ju 6:19; antithetically, 1 
K 13:18 iT iPrp wherewith however he lied unto him. The verbal-clause seems to assign a 
reason in Ps 7:7 rp<3& since thou hast commanded judgement; a consequence in Ps 

103:5. 4 

Rem. On the cases in which an imperfect in the sense of a final clause is subordinated to a 
verb of motion (generally mp), see § 120 c. 

Of (2), subordinate verbal-clauses with X'7 (in English usually rendered by without and 
the gerund, if the subject be the same as in the principal clause), e.g. Lv 1:17 T73’ x'7 without 
dividing it asunder; Jb 31:34; X’7 with the perfect is so used in Gn 44:4, Ex 34:28, 1 S 30:2, 

Jb 20:26 ( without its being blown upon it). With a different subject, equivalent to a 


1 1 The expression HiOJjn to look one another in the face (i.e. to contend in 
combat) 2 K 14:8, 11, 2 Ch 25:17, 21, is probably only a shortened form for “ 87171 “ 
np^X D’39. 

2 2 That HV7X (f 71 8) is really to be regarded as a virtual predicate to □’ 98, and not 
CP 98 as a casus instrumenti, is seen from Is 49:23, where f71 8 O’ 98 precedes the 
verb. 

3 3 Some examples of these have been already discussed in another connexion above, 
§ 120 a-c. 

4 4 In Gn 21:14 the circumstantial verbal-clause “COliOC 1 niP is only due to a 
harmonizing transposition; read 'tP 'V 'iP 77 “rrnxi. According to the source used in 
cap. 21 Ishmael was still a young child; according to 17:25 he was about 16 or 17 
years old. 



consecutive clause in English, Is 27:9 latjfyxb so that they shall rise up no more. —Moreover, 
verbal-clauses in the same sense ( without doing, &c.) are frequently connected by X'Y; cf. 1 S 
20:2, Jb 24:22, 42:3; in a concessive sense, Is 33:1, Ps 44:18. 

Of (3), cf. 57T xb (prop, he knows it not) unawares, Ps 35:8, Pr 5:6 Van? Xb unsparingly. 
Is 30:14 (after an infinitive absolute); Hb 1:17, Jb 6:10 (but Yap’ xb) Jb 16:13, 27:22; see f at 
the end); VTgp xb (prop, they hide not) openly, Is 3:9 (but Jb 15:18 ntJ3 X 1 ?)); b? (prop. 
he restrains not) unceasingly, Is 14:6; 0ia)b>3 Jb 41:15 (Ps 93:1 Pian _t 73) and Pia) xb Is 40:20 
{without tottering) immovably, cf. also 7ga8 S’ 1 ? without wavering, Ps 26:1. 

§ 157. Object-Clauses (Oratio Obliqua). 

Clauses which depend on a transitive verb, especially on what are called verba 
cordis, i.e. verbs denoting any mental act, such as to see, to hear, to know, to perceive, 
to believe, to remember, to forget, to say, to think, &c., may be subordinated to the 
governing verb without the help of a conjunction by simple juxtaposition (§ 120 a), or 
they may be co-ordinated with it either with or without wdw copulative (§ 120 d-h). 
As a rule, however, the objective clause is introduced by the conjunction ’3 that, less 
frequently by a $8 that. 1 

Examples:— 

(a) Object-clauses without a conjunction. Besides the passages mentioned in § 120 
(especially under e) there are a number of examples, in which a clause depending on a verbum 
dicendi or sentiendi (the oratio obliqua of the Latin and English Grammar) is added in the 
form of an independent noun-clause or verbal-clause; e. g. Gn 12:13 p§R Ticfnb? xr’ITpX say, I 
pray thee, thou art my sister; Ps 10:13, Jb 25 3a14 , Neh 6:6; Zc 8:23 (after 57?$); Ps 9:21 (after 
57T); verbal-clauses, e. g. Ps 50:21 thou thoughtest pic!b n’T^Tii’p I was surely like thyself] but 
read PH for Dbp]; Gn 41:15, Ju 9:48 what ye have seen me do; Is 48:8, Ho 7:2. 

(, b ) Object-clauses introduced by ’3, e. g. Gn 6:5 aiXH n573 nsn ’3 n iH’ X3b and the Lord 
saw that the wickedness of man was great, & c.—Direct narration also is very frequently 
introduced by ’3 (analogous to the Oxv recitativum; frequently, indeed, with the secondary idea 
of a particle of asseveration, as in Gn 26:9, 27:20), e. g. Gn 21:30, 22:16 fi, 26:22, 29:32, 
37:35, Jos 2:24, &c., even when the direct narration is not expressly indicated, Gn 4:25, 

32:31, 41:51 fi, Ex 18:4. —On the expression of a second object by means of a clause 
introduced by ’3, see § 117 h. 2 

(c) Object-clauses introduced by a$ 8 , e. g. Est 3:4 ’77H’ Xim$l} nfr? T37T\3 f or h e h ac j 
told them that he was a Jew; 1 S 18:15, Ez 20:26, Ec 8:12, 3 even before direct narration, 1 S 


1 1 On these clauses with ’3 and ~i$8 and generally on clauses which we should render 
as subordinate, cf. P. Doorwald ‘Zurhebr. Syntax’ in Neue Jahrbb. fur Philol. und 
Padag. 1890, p. 115 ff. 

2 2 Instead of a complete objective clause we sometimes find a kind of accusative and 
infinitive construction, especially after tnj (prop, to give up) in the sense of to allow, 
e. g. Nu 21:23 V73J3 Y3$7 ’axat^Titf VrPD inrxb) and Sihon did not suffer Israel to pass 
through his border; 20:21; followed by an infinitive with *?, e. g. Gn 20:6, 31:7, Ex 
3:19.—Cf. also the analogous examples in Dt 28:56 (after HD) to venture; see § 113 d); 
Ju 11:20 (afterpas.n to trust); 1 K 19:4 (after 7X$ to request). 

3 3 In Jer 28:9 a subject- clause is thus introduced by a$8 instead of the usual ’3. 



15:20, 2 S 1:4. Somewhat frequently lips is preceded by the nota accusativi _ n$ (equivalent to 
the circumstance, the fact, that), e. g. Jos 2:10, 1 S 24:11, 19, 2 S 11:20, Is 38:3, but in Gn 
30:29, Dt 29:15 equivalent to the way in which. 

§ 158 . Causal Clauses. 

A complete clause, assigning the reason for statements, demands, threats, &c., 
sometimes follows with the simple wdw copulative, e. g. Ps 60:13 give us help against 
the adversary, and (for) vain is the help of man; Gn 6:17 (’f^l), 22:12, Ex 23:9, Jb 
22:12, perhaps also Ps 7:10; or even without Wdw, e. g. Gn 17:14. As a rule, however, 
special conjunctions in various combinations are used to introduce causal clauses. 

The most common causal conjunctions are ’3 15?<fls 3:16, &c., and ]V<f because, prop. 
on account of the fact that; both, however, may also be shortened to the simple l?d"Nu 20:12, 
&c., or to ’3 because, Gn 3:14, 17, &c., or to Gn 30:18, 31:49, 34:13, 27, 1 S 15:15, 

20:42, 26:16,23, 1 K 3:19, 8:33, Ho 14:4, Zc 1:15; also 3^8,3 Gn 39:9, 23. On the other 
hand, the simple 1?<fis sometimes repeated for emphasis, ivdjfl ]V(f (something like the 
German sintemal und alldieweil ) Lv 26:43, Ez 13:10 (without 1 36:3); also 2 S 3:30, 

and Dt 31:17, Ju 3:12, Mai 2:14 on the ground that; *13 Tty because of the 
circumstance that, Dt 23:5; 3#$ niT'X‘'33‘'3i’ for this very cause that, Jer 3:8. But just as the 
simple ]V(fis used for 7$$ ]¥<f so also the simple -'73 with the perfect stands for I'm'bv Ps 
119:136, Ezr 3:11; cf. 75? Gn 31:20 and Dt 28:55 both with the perfect, equivalent to 
because ... not. — Cf. further I'm 3|?tf Gn 22:18, 26:5, 2 S 12:6, all with the perfect, and 3|?tf 
’3(2 S 12:10 with the perfect; Am 4:12 with the imperfect) prop, in return for the fact that; 
similarly again the simple 3j?<tf Nu 14:24 with the perfect, and Dt 7:12, 8:20 with the 
imperfect; finally, Is 43:4 arising from the fact that,= because; nn<$ 1 S 26:21, 

&c., and ’3 nn<$ Dt 4:37, Pr 1:29 for the reason that. 

Rem. 1. The preposition 7 V ( because of, on account of) with the infinitive (§ 114 e) is 
frequently used as the equivalent of a full causal clause; cf. e. g. Am 1:3, 6, 13, 2:1, 6. Such a 
construction with the infinitive may, however, according to § 114 r, be continued by means of 
a finite verb, in which case governs the verb as a conjunction; e. g. Am 1:9 ... □T3pn _1 75? 
133,1 X'31 because they delivered up ... and remembered not, &c.; 1:11, 2:4; without Wdw, Is 
30:14. 

2. The choice of tenso is regulated by the general principles stated in § 106 ff., viz. the 
perfect (cf. especially § 106 f) refers to causes already brought fully into effect, the imperfect 
to those which may contingently arise; cf. e. g. Dt 7:12, 8:20, 1 K 8:33, where the imperfect 
leaves the possibility still open that the persons addressed will perhaps escape the threatened 
punishments by avoiding disobedience.—Cf. further, § 111 h on the imperfect consecutive, 
and § 112 nn on the perfect consecutive in the apodosis to causal clauses. 

§ 159 . Conditional Sentences. 

Cf. H. Ferguson, ‘The Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in Hebrew’ ( Journal of 

the Society ofBibl. Lit. andExeg., Middletown, Conn., June and September, 1882).—P. 

Friedrich, Die hebr. Conditionalsatze, Konigsberg, 1884 (Inaug.-Diss.).—Driver, Use of 

the Tenses, 3rd ed., p. 174 ff. 


1 1 Also ir*7S-\3 prop .for therefore, Gn 18:5, 19:8, 33:10, 38:26, Nu 10:31, 14:43, 2 
S 18:20 Qfre, and 3#8 Jb 34:27, always mean for as much as. 



1. The great variety of construction in conditional sentences is owing to the fact 
that it frequently depends on the subjective judgement of the speaker, whether he 
wishes a condition to be regarded as capable of fulfilment (absolutely, or at least 
possibly), thus including those already fulfilled, or as incapable of fulfilment. On this 
distinction depends the choice both of the conditional particle to be used (see below), 
and especially (as also in Greek and Latin) of the tense. The use of the latter is 
naturally determined according to the general principles laid down in § 106 ff. 1 In the 
following sketch, for the sake of clearness, conditional sentences without conditional 
particles will be first discussed (under b), and afterwards sentences with these 
particles (under 1). 

2. The relation between condition and consequence may be expressed, as in 
English, by the simple juxtaposition of two clauses. At the same time, it is to be 
observed in general as a fundamental rule (in accordance with the original character 
of the two tenses), that the imperfect, with its equivalents (the jussive, cohortative, 
imperative, perfect consecutive, and participle), is used to express a condition and 
consequence which are regarded as being capable of fulfilment in present or future 
time, while the perfect represents a condition already fulfilled in the past, and its 
consequence as an accomplished fact. The other use of the perfect—to represent 
conditions regarded as impossible —occurs only in connexion with particles. 

Examples:— 

(a) Imperfect (cf. § 107 x) in protasis and apodosis, Jos 22:18, Ps 104:28 ff. pja'p'?’ 2 
□p 1 ? (if) thou givest unto them, they gather, &c.; Ps 139:18, Pr 12:17, Jb 20:24, Ec 1:18, Neh 
1:8; with an interrogative imperfect in the apodosis, Ju 13:12; with the jussive, Jb 10:16; with 
the cohortative, Pr. 1:23; with the perfect, Is 26:10 (yet will he not learn righteousness', the 
apodosis forcibly denies what the imperfect in the protasis had represented as still 
conceivable; cf. Ho 8:12); with the perfect consecutive, Gn 47:25, Ex 33:5; with the protasis 
suppressed, Jb 5:8 (see § 107 x). 

(b) Jussive in protasis (cf. § 109 h, i) and apodosis, Ps 104:10 ’np (if) thou 

makest darkness, it is night', imperfect in the apodosis, Ps 104 296 ; cohortative Pr 1:23. Also in 
Ex 7:9 p|rf? ’H? it shall become a serpent, is the apodosis to a suppressed protasis if thou cast 
it down', so in 2 K 5:10 is the apodosis to a protasis if thou wash, contained in what 
precedes. 

(c) Cohortative (see § 108 e) in the protasis; perfect in the apodosis, Ps 40:6; imperfect 

consecutive, Jb 19:18 na’KjfX (if) / arise, they speak against me', on the cohortative in 

the apodosis, cf. § 108 f. 


1 1 It may, moreover, happen that a different idea is introduced in the apodosis, from 
that with which the protasis started—a source of many further variations. 

2 2 On the termination p- cf. § 47 m. In verse 28 b also pyaiip is probably to be 
explained from its immediately preceding the greater pause. These terminations in 
verses 28-30 and Ps 139:18 can scarcely have any connexion with the conditional 
sentence, although it is strange that p- in Nu 32:23 appears after X'Tnx in the protasis. 
In Nu 16:29, 32:20 p- as before X (as in Jb 31:10 in the apodosis) is to be explained 
from the dislike of hiatus. 



(d) Imperfect consecutive in the protasis (§111 x), Ps 139:11 7 A XI if I say, &c. (with a 
noun-clause as the apodosis); with a frequentative perfect consecutive in the apodosis, 1 S 
2:16. 

(e) Perfect consecutive in the protasis and apodosis (see the examples, § 112 kk and 11), 

Gn 44:22 n»1 pax 31^1 and should he leave his father, his father would die; 9:15, 44:29, Ex 
4:14, 12:13, 1 S 16:2, 19:3, 2 S 13:28, 1 K 8:30; with frequentative perfects, Ex 16:21 
(referring to the past, Jer 20:9); with imperfect in the apodosis (being separated from the Waw 
by X' 1 ?), Nu 23:20, Jb 5:24; introduced by an infinitive absolute, 1 K 2:37; an interrogative 
clause in the apodosis, Lv 10:19; a noun-clause, Ps 37:10, Jb 7:21. 

(f) A simple perfect (to represent actions which are to be regarded as completed) in the 
protasis and apodosis, Pr 18:22 313 XXQ H ; tt>X X^a has one found a wife, he has found a good 
thing; an imperfect in the apodosis, Jb 19:4, 23:10; an imperfect consecutive, Ex 20:25, Pr 
11:2, Jb 3:25, 23 nb , 29:11; an interrogative clause, Nu 12:14, Jb 7:20 if I have sinned (prop., 
well, now I have sinned!) what can I do unto thee? 21:31, 35:6, Am 3:8; a noun-clause, Jb 
27:19. 

(g) A participle as casus pendens (cf. § 143 d, and the sections of the Grammar there 
cited, esp. § 116 w) or a complete noun-clause in the protasis; the apodosis mostly introduced 
by waw apodosis, e. g. Pr 23:24 Kith. 13 nai{P) D3n if' if one begetteth a wise child, he shall 
have joy of him; with perfect frequentative in the apodosis, 1 S 2:13, &c.; but also with a 
simple imperfect, e. g. Ex 21:12 (cf. § 112 n); with an interrogative imperfect, 2 K 7:2, 19; 
with an interrogative perfect, Ju 6:13. 

(h) Infinitive with preposition (also as the equivalent of a conditional clause) in the 
protasis, and a perfect consecutive in the apodosis (cf. § 112 mm), e. g. 2 S 7:14 ff. inig.n? 

'11 PpoNni if he commit iniquity, I will correct him; Ex 34:34 f. (with imperfect, followed by 
perfects frequentative in the apodosis). 

Rem. On the expression of condition and consequence by means of two co-ordinate 
imperatives, see § 110 f. 

3. Particles used to introduce conditional sentences are ax (for which in the later 
and latest Books sometimes )n, see below, under w) and 1*7 1 (1 S 14:30, Is 63:19 XI 1 ?; 

Ec 6:6, Est 7:4 1*?X, from I 1 ? ax) if, negative X'7 ax and X717 (’^l 1 ?) unless; r? supposing 
that (Lat. ut), in case that, sometimes used almost in the same sense as ax. With 
regard to the difference between ax (x'7 ax) and 1*7 (X717), the fundamental rule is that 
ax is used if the condition be regarded either as already fulfilled, or if it, together with 
its consequence, be thought of as possibly (or probably) occurring in the present or 
future. In the former case, ax is followed by the perfect, in the latter (corresponding to 
the Greek sdv with the present subjunctive) by the imperfect or its equivalent 
(frequently in the apodosis also). On the other hand, I 1 ? (X’pib) is used when the 
condition is to be represented as not fulfilled in the past, or as not capable offulfilment 
in the present or future, and the consequence accordingly as not having occurred or 
never occurring. In the former case, 17 and x'l’l 1 ? are necessarily followed by the perfect 
(mostly also in the apodosis) corresponding to the Greek si with the indicative of an 
historic tense, and the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. In the latter case 
(which is extremely rare) the perfect, or the participle, or even the imperfect, may be 
used. 


1 1 On 1*7 cf. Kohler in Geiger’s Zeitschr. fur Wiss. und Leben, vi (1868), p. 21 ff. 



Rem. Since it again frequently depends on the subjective judgement of the speaker (see 
under a), whether a condition is to be regarded as possible or impossible, we ca nn ot wonder 
that the distinction between nx and V 1 ? is not always consistently observed. Although naturally 
and X717 ca nn ot take the place of DX and x"7 nx (on the strange use of t? in Gn 50:15 see 
below), yet conversely QX is sometimes used where I 1 ? would certainly be expected; cf. e. g. Ps 
50:12, 137:5, 139:8, Ho 9:12 (cf. verse 1 1). These examples, indeed (nx with the imperfect), 
may without difficulty be explained from the fact that the connexion of 17 with the imperfect 
was evidently avoided, because the imperfect by its nature indicates a still unfinished action, 
and consequently (as opposed to 17) a still open possibility. But nx is also used for 17 in 
connexion with the perfect, especially when an imprecation is attached by the apodosis to the 
condition introduced by QX, e. g. Ps 7:4 ff. '71 q'Tl,?... nx'T ’JVCfornx if I have done this ..., let 
the enemy pursue my soul, &c., cf. Jb 31:9 ff. The speaker assumes for a moment as possible 
and even actual, that which he really rejects as inconceivable, in order to invoke the most 
severe punishment on himself, if it should prove to be the case. 

On the frequent addition of an infinitive absolute to the verb in clauses with QX see § 113 
o above. 

Examples:— 

A. nx 1. with perfect in the protasis to express conditions, &c., which have been 
completely fulfilled in the past or which will be completely fulfilled in the future (the perfect 
is here equivalent to the futurum exactum, § 106 o). The apodosis 1 takes— 

(a) A perfect also, e. g. Pr 9:12 7IJ-P MCfn nncfn’nx if thou art wise, thou art wise for 
thyself, Ps 73:15 (see below on l)>). 

(b) Imperfect, e. g. Dt 32:41 ’nuttf-DX if I whet my glittering sword ... 3’^X I will render 
vengeance, &c.; Jb 9:15 f.30 (in both cases we should expect I 1 ? rather than _ nx; so also in Ps 
44:21 f., with an interrogative imperfect in the apodosis); Jb 11:13 (the apodosis is in verse 
15). 


(c) Jussive (or optative), e. g. Jb 31:9 ff. (see m above); Gn 18:3. 

(i d) Perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 112 gg), e. g. Gn 43:9 '71 rn'X’no X'7‘DX if 
I bring him not ... then I shall have sinned, &c.; Ju 16:17, 2 S 15:33, 2 K 7:4. On the other 
hand, e. g. Gn 47:6, Mi 5:7, Jb 7:4 refer to actions already completed; in Gn 38:9 and Nu 21:9 
the perfect with] is a perfect frequentative and refers to past time. 

(e) Imperfect consecutive (see § 111 q), e. g. Jb 8:4 if thy children have sinned (iXip, n) ..., 
nn’iW’l he has delivered them, &c. 

(f) Imperative, e. g. Gn 50:4 '77 xri7|7 DS’l 1 ,?? 10 ’nxtfa xrnx if now I have found grace 
in your eyes, speak, I pray you, &c.; the imperative precedes in Gn 47:16 and Jb 3 8:4, 18. 

( g ) A (complete or incomplete) noun-clause, e. g. Jer 14:18 (a vivid realization of the 
future) if I have gone forth into the field (= if I go, & c.), then, behold, the slain with the 
sword! &c.; Pr 24:14 (apodosis with waw apodosis). 


1 1 We are not here concerned with the fact that the logical apodosis (the consequence 
of the condition) is sometimes mentioned before the condition; as in Gn 18:28, 30, Ju 
11:10, Ps 63:6 f., 137:6, and according to Dillmann Is 4:4. 



2. BX with imperfect in the protasis, to express what is possible in the present or future, as 
well as (according to § 107 b) what has continued or been repeated in the past. The apodosis 
takes— 

(a) The perfect, e. g. Nu 32:23 Bpxaq nan 15 pitfy.n X’P'BX) but if ye will not do so, behold, 
ye have sinned ; here the apodosis represents the time when the consequence has already taken 
place; so also Jb 20:12-14. On the other hand, Nu 16:29 (as also 1 S 6:9 and 1 K 22:28) is a 
case of a pregnant construction, if these men die as all men die, then (it will follow from this) 
the Lord hath not sent me. 

(b) The imperfect, e. g. 2 K 7:4 H’O.n ^dp'DX if they save us alive, we shall live, &c.; Gn 
13:16, 18:28, 30, 28:20 ff, Ex 20:25 (the second imperfect is equivalent to a jussive)-. Is 1:18, 
10:22, Am 9:2^1, Ps 50:12 (where ax ironically represents an impossibility as possible); Jb 
8:5 f. (with the insertion of a second condition in the form of a noun-clause); 9:3, 20, 14:7; a 
frequentative imperfect referring to the past, Gn 31:8 "lax’’ n'3”BX if (ever) he said thus ..., 
n 1 ?,!! then they bare .. .; Ex 40:37. In Gn 42:37 the consequence (on ri’M cf. § 107 s) precedes 
the condition. 

(c) The jussive (or optative ), e. g. Ps 137:5; cf. § 109 h. 

id) The cohortative, e. g. Gn 13:9, Jb 31:7; cf. § 108 f. 

(e) The perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 112 ff and gg), e. g. 1 S 20:6 T'pETDX 
npax) ydx pdj?? 1 if thy father miss me at all, then shalt thou say, &c.; Gn 24:41, Ju 4:20; with 
a frequentative perfect consecutive, Gn 31:8 if he said (as often happened) ..., then, &c. 

(f) The imperfect consecutive ; so perhaps Ps 59:16, if irtfp is to be explained according to 
§ Hit. 

(g) The imperative, e. g. Gn 31:50, 1 S 20:21 (with waw apodosis, but in verse 22 simply 
f?), 21:10, Jb 33:5. 

(h) A noun-clause, e. g. Gn4:7, Ps 139:8, Jb 8:6, 31:26 f. 

3. ax with cohortative, e. g. Gn 30:31; cf. the passages in § 108 e. 

4. BX with infinitive, Jb 9:27 1 ' 1 £X‘DX prop, if my saying is (but probably we should read 
’n-idx). 

5. ax with a noun-clause, e. g. Dt 5:22 (in the apodosis a perfect with waw apodosis), Gn 
27:46, Ju 9:15 (imperative in the apodosis); 11:9 (imperfect in the apodosis); 2 S 12:8 
(cohortative in the apodosis); Ho 12:12; especially if the subject of the conditional clause be a 
personal pronoun. In an affirmative sentence this pronoun is often joined to tip, in a negative 
sentence to pX (cf. on both, § 100 o), while the predicate (cf. § 116 q) is represented by a 
participle, usually expressing the future, e. g. Ju 6:36 f. Jpttpa yd'BX if thou will save, &c.; Gn 
24:49 B’tp'y aad’BX if ye will deal, &c.; 1 S 23:23. In Gn 24:42 if. the condition is expressed 
in a more humble form by the addition of XI With pX Gn43:5 n)ra ypX'BX) but if thou wilt 
not send, &c.; 20:7 (with imperative in the apodosis); Ex 8:17, 9:2 f., 1 S 19:11 (allwitha 
participle also in the apodosis). But ttp and p<£ may also be used after ax without a suffix; thus 
tip Gn 23:8, 1 S 20:8, 2 K 9:15, &c„ p<£-BX (if it be not the case) Gn 30:1, Ex 32:32, Ju 9:15, 

2 K2:10; cf. also 15 _ ax if it be so, Gn 25:22. 


B. in if, generally supposed to be originally identical with in beholdl 1 Probably, however, 
in if, is a pure Aramaism, and since the Aramaic word never has the meaning behold, it is at 
least improbable that it had originally any connexion with in or nan. Cf. Ex 8:22, Lv 25:20, Is 
54:15, Jer 3:1, Hag 2:12, 2 Ch 7:13, and frequently in Job, as 9:11, 12, 12:14, 15, 19:7, 23:8, 
40:23, always with waw apodosis following, except in 13:15, where consequently the 
meaning see is no doubt preferable. 

C. ib if, xbib (’bib) if not. 

1. With perfect in the protasis and apodosis (cf. § 106 p), e.g. Ju 8:19; ibx is used in the 
same sense as lb in Est 7:4, cf. Ec 6:6 (with a question in the apodosis).—With the perfect in 
protasis and apodosis after sbib Gn 31:42, 43:10, Ju 14:18, 1 S 25:34, 2 S 2:27, Is 1:9. On the 
other hand, in Dt 32:29 lb with a perfect is followed by an imperfect in the apodosis, if they 
were wise, they would understand this', in Mi 2:11 by a perfect consecutive. 

2. With imperfect after xblb Dt 32:27, 1UX probably as the modus rei repetitae, were it not 
that I ever and again feared, &c.; so also the imperfect after lb with the apodosis suppressed, 
Gn 50:15 supposing that Joseph should hate us; since, according to the context, the danger 
was real, the use of lb here is strange; conversely in other cases, e.g. Ps 73:15, Jb 9:15 f.30, lb 
would be more natural than ns. 

3. A noun-clause occurs after lb 2 S 18:12, 2 K 3:14, Ps 81:14, all with imperfect in the 
apodosis; Jb 16:4 Bb ib, with cohortative in the apodosis. 

D. ’3 supposing that, if :— 

1. ’3 with perfect in the protasis, e.g. Nu 5:20 fPBty ’3 flXI but thou, if thou hast gone 
astray, &c.; with a frequentative perfect consecutive in the apodosis, Jb 7:13 f.; with an 
imperfect consecutive, Jb 22:29. 

2. ’3 with imperfect in the protasis, e.g. Ps 23:4 "ibS" 1 ,? n l yea, though I walk (have to 
walk)..., I will fear no (STS'Sb) evil; 37:24; Ex 21:2 ai ,- l3y 73<f n3i?rr\3 if thou buy an 
Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve (but in verses 3-5 a series of definite conditions with 
definite consequences is introduced by DS; so also the ’3 in verse 7 is followed in verses 8-11 
by the special cases with DX; cf. also verse 17 ffi); cf. Gn 4:24, 24:41, Jb 38:5; with a perfect 
consecutive in the apodosis, Gn 32:18 fi, Ex 18:16; with a noun-clause, Is 1:15. 

3. ’3 with a noun-clause (and imperfect in the apodosis), 2 S 19:8. 

Remarks. 

1. In 2 K 5:13 the particle ’3S (Masora ’3S, probably in the sense of my father) appears 
exceptionally for lb; its meaning here is unquestionable, but its origin is obscure. Cf. the 
exhaustive discussion of Delitzsch and Wetzstein on Jb 34:36, where this ’3X appears to be 
used as a desiderative particle.—Sometimes when one case has been already discussed, 
another of the same character is added by means of is or, e.g. Ex 21:36 'A! ini] is or (another 
possible case) it is known that, &c., i.e. but if it be known, &c., LXX £Ov 5s, Vulg. sin autem; 
cf. Lv 4:23, 28, 5:1, 25:49, 2 S 18:13; with a following imperfect, Ez 14:17f. —On the 
hypothetical use of (which is interchangeable with ’3 in other senses also) Lv 4:22 (in 
verses 3 and 27 QS), Dt 11:27 (verse 28 ns), Jos 4:21, see the Lexicon. 


1 1 There could be no doubt of their identity if nan) in 1 S 9:7, 2 S 18:11, simply meant 
if. We must, however, keep to the meaning but behold. 



2. The conditional sentence is frequently found in an abridged form, where the suppressed 
clauses can be easily supplied from the context; cf. Gn 13:9, 24:49, 1 S 2:16 N'TQNl and if 
not , i.e. and if thou wilt not give it to me, then I take it (perfect according to § 106 n) by force; 
cf. 1 S 6:9. The use of ttb) alone in Ju 6:13 is peculiar, as also Bb) in 2 K 10:15 (where read 
with the LXX Bb) NTIT U 3 <£' 9 1 ) in the sense of if it be so. —In 2 S 13:26, 2 K 5:17 N'T alone 
appears to be used in the sense of if really ... not, in each case with a following jussive 
equivalent to may there at least, &c. (cf. § 143 d); but perhaps with Matthes, ZAW. 1903, p. 
122 ff., following Kuipers, we should read IT would that! —In 1 S 13:13, Jb 3:13 the 
condition must be supplied from the preceding clause to complete the sentence introduced by 
nns? ’3, in Jb 31:28 by ’3, in 2 K 13:19 by TN.—The apodosis also appears sometimes in an 
abridged form (e.g. Gn4:24, Is 43:2) oris entirely suppressed, e.g. Gn 30:27, 38:17, 50:15 
(see y above), Ex 32:32, Ps 27:13, Jb 38:5, where properly TO must be supplied with ygri ’3 
as in verses 4 and 18; cf. § 167 a. —In Ps 8:4, instead of the apodosis l exclaim which we 
should expect, the exclamation itself follows. 

3. The absolute certainty with which a result is to be expected is frequently emphasized 
by the insertion of’3 Is 7:9; TN ’3 2 S 2:27, 19:7, Jb 11:15; or rmy ’3 now verily, Nu 22:29, 1 S 
14:30 after f?, Gn 31:42, 43:10 after TT, Jb 8:6 after ON. On this corroborative ’3 cf. such 
passages as Gn 18:20, &c., and § 148 d. On ON ’3 after an oath cf. 163 d. 

4. Sometimes the force of a hypothetical particle extends beyond the apodosis to a second 
conditional clause, as in the case of DN Pr 9:12, Jb 10:15, 16:6, 22:23, and ’3 Is 43:2. 

5. In Ex 33:20 a negative statement takes the place of a condition with a negative 
consequence, for a man doth not see me and live, instead of for if a man sees me, he does not 
live', cf. the similar passages, Dt 22:1 , 4 thou shalt not see ... and hide thyself, instead of if 
thou seest... thou shalt not hide thyself 

§ 160 . Concessive Clauses. 

Besides the use of the imperative in the sense of a concession, meant either 
seriously (§ 110 a) or mockingly (§ 110 f), and of concessive circumstantial clauses (§ 
141 e, § 142 d, and § 156 f), concessive clauses may be introduced— 

(a) By a simple QN if. thus Jb 9:15 with perfect, if ( =though ) I had been in the right; Is 
1:18 and 10:22 with imperfect in reference to a contingent event. 

(b) By ’3 m yea though. Is 1:15 with imperfect; for which we find simply m in Is 49:15 
with imperfect, yea, though these may forget, yet ...; on the other hand, with perfect, Jer 
36:25, Ps 95:9, Neh 6:1; finally ’S even if, though, Ec 4:14. 

(c) By the preposition governing a complete noun-clause, as Jb 16:17 ’§>33 oan’Nh bv 
notwithstanding that no violence is in mine hands, or a verbal-clause, Is 53:9. On with the 
infinitive in a similar sense (equivalent to in addition to the fact that = notwithstanding that), 
cf. § 119 aa, note 2. 


§ 161. Comparative Clauses. 


ZAW. ZA W, = Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by B. Stade, 
Giessen, 1881 ff, and since 1907 by K. Marti. 



1. A comparison between two facts is sometimes established by simply uniting 
them with wdw copulative, especially in gnomic poetry, when facts of a moral nature 
are compared with those of the physical world, e.g. Jb 5:7 man is born unto trouble, 
and the sons offlame fly upward, i.e. as the sparks by nature fly upward, so man, &c.; 
Jb 12:11 (in an interrogative form; in 34:3 the same comparison as a statement); 14:11 
f., Pr 17:3, 25:3, 26:3, 9, 14, 27:21, & C . 1 Even without the connecting ] Jb 24:19 
drought and heat consume the snow waters, W(fn 7iX$ so doth Sheol those who have 
sinned (cf. § 155 n); cf. Jer 17:11. 

2. The conjunction “l$$3 (cf. § 155 g; the simple occurs in the same sense in 

Ex 10:6, 14:13, 34:18) as, quemadmodum, is used as a comparative conjunction (Ob 
15 ), frequently with 15 so, corresponding to it in the apodosis, Is 31:4, 52:14 f.. 
Sometimes, however, 15 {so also) occurs even after independent statements, Is 55:9, 
Jer 3:20.—Exact coincidence of two facts is expressed in Ec 5:15 by nay -1 73 2 in all 

points as. 

Rem. On the use of 3 as, with single nouns or pronouns to introduce comparisons, cf. 118 
s; on the alleged use of 3 as a conjunction (equivalent to 7#$3), cf. § 155 g. —It is to be 
further remarked that 3—3 when used in correspondence with one another, as—so (e.g. Lv 
7:7, Ju 8:18, Is 24:2, Ho 4:9; also so—as, Gn 18:25, 44:18, Dt 1:17, 1 K 22:4; in Jos 14:11, 1 
S 30:24 Tt—7; Ps 127:4 and often, ]3— 3 , cf. Jo 2:4), are not to be regarded as conjunctions, 
but as virtual substantives with a following genitive; nft,’ *U3 Q 3 | Nu 15:15 properly means 
the like of you shall be the like of the stranger, i.e. your duty shall be (also) the stranger’s 
duty, cf. Lv 24:22. 


§ 162 . Disjunctive Sentences. 

The introduction of another possible case, excluding that which preceded, is 
effected by ix or, e.g. Ex 21:36, equivalent to the Latin vel; but also equivalent to aut 
with an exclusive antithesis, 2 K 2:16; so Is 27:5 ix= it would then happen that, for 
which elsewhere ’3 ix. 

In the sense of sive—sive we find ix—lx, or ax—ax, or axi—ax (see the examples 
in the Lexicon), also)—| Lv 5:3, Nu 9:14, Dt 24:7, Is 2:13 ff, Jer 32:20, Ps 76:7, Jb 
34:29, perhaps also Ex 21:16 (but not Pr 29:9; cf. Delitzsch on the passage), and j —? 
(see § 143 e); cf. also m—m (in Gn 24:44 mi—m) both — and ; but X' 1 ? m—x'7 m (in 
Gn 21:26 Xh mi —X'7 m]; Zp 1:18X 7 ... m—m) neither — nor. On disjunctive 
questions, see § 150 g. 


1 1 On this wdw adaequationis, and in general on these proverbial comparisons, see 
Delitzsch, Das Salomonische Spruchbuch, p. 9 f. Moreover, instead of entire clauses, 
the nouns alone (without predicates) are frequently grouped together, e.g. Pr 25:25, 
26:21, 27:21 (called by Delitzsch, the ‘emblematic MashaT). The expressions ay 3WD3 
prop, to be counted with some one, Ps 88:5, and ay 7^33 to be likened with some one, 
Ps 28:1, 143:7, also arise from the idea of comparison implied in grouping things 
together. On this use of ay cf. Jb 9:26, where with is equivalent to like. 

2 2 In spite of its form this particle has originally nothing to do with V 3, '73 all. The 
expression is compounded of 3 and nay 1 ?, like the Aramaic 73i?'73 for 73]?,73; cf. M. 
Lambert, REJ. xxx. 47. 



§ 163. Adversative and Exceptive Clauses. 


1. After negative sentences (especially after prohibitions) the antithesis (but) is 
introduced by ax ’3, e.g. 1 S 8:19 and they said, Nay, but we will have a king over us; 
Ps 1:2, &c.; frequently also by ’3 alone, e.g. Gn 18:15, 19:2, or even simply connected 
with 1, Gn 17:5, rrni as perfect consecutive; 42:10; cf. Ex 5:18. 

Rem. Sometimes the negation is only virtually contained in the preceding sentence, e.g. in 
the form of a rhetorical question (Mi 6:3 f.) or of conditions which are to be regarded as not 
having been fulfilled (Jb 31:18); ’3 or nx ’3 in such cases becomes equivalent to nay, rather. 

2. Exceptive clauses, depending on another sentence, are introduced by r? 05$ 
except that, and (again after negative sentences, see a above) OX ’3 1 unless; especially 
OX ’3 with the perfect (equivalent to unless previously) after imperfects which contain 
a declaration, e.g. Gn 32:27 1 will not let thee go, except thou hast previously blessed 
me; Lv 22:6, Is 55:10, 65:6, Am 3:7, Ru 3:18. Finally, OX unless. Am 3:4 (with 
perfect after a rhetorical question), or simply Gn 43:3 with a noun-clause, except 
your brother be with you; Is 10:4 after a rhetorical question, with a verbal-clause. 

Rem. The principal statement, to which OX ’3 appends an exception, must sometimes be 
supplied from the context; thus, Gn 40:14 (I desire nothing else) except that thou remember 
me, equivalent to only do thou remember, &c. (cf. 106 n, note 2; but it is probably better to 
read *|X for ’3). Cf. Mi 6:8, where OX ’3, equivalent to nothing but, is used before an infinitive, 
and Jb 42:8, equivalent to only, before a noun. Similarly when ox ’3 after an oath introduces 
an emphatic assurance, e.g. in 2 K 5:20 as the Lord liveth (I can do nothing else) except I run 
after him, &c.; cf. 2 S 15:21 K e th., Jer 51:14, Ru 3:12 K e th., and even without the oath, Ju 
15:7; cf. the Rem. on c. 


§ 164. Temporal Clauses. 

1. The relations of time existing between two different actions or events are 
frequently expressed without the aid of a conjunction simply by juxtaposition:— 

(a) Actions or events are represented as wholly or in part simultaneous by connecting a 
noun-clause with another noun-clause or verbal-clause introduced by ] (or run]), e.g. Gn 7:6 
and Noah was six hundred years old (prop, a son of six hundred years), ITH bisan] and (i.e. 
when) the flood was. This is especially the case when the predicate of the noun-clause 
(frequently introduced by 713 still) is expressed by an active participle, e.g. Jb 1:16 f. HJ 713 
'll X3 nj] 737a he was yet speaking, and there came another, &c.; see the numerous examples 
in § 111 g and § 116 u. Instead of a complete noun-clause there often occurs a simple casus 
pendens after "73 with a participial attribute in the sense of whenever any one ..., e.g. 1 S 2:13 
ttbX"’?3 '11 X31 173$ rn r - whenever any man offered sacrifice, then came, &c.; 2 S 2:23, &c.; see 


1 1 Very probably this use of OX 1 3 arises from the original meaning for if, surely if (’3 
in an affirmative sense); so evidently in Ex 22:22 as a forcible resumption of the 
preceding ax. Thus, e.g. Ju 15:7 is simply surely when I have been avenged of you, 
after that I will cease, equivalent to, I will not cease, until I have, &c. When the 
exception follows, an ellipse must be assumed, e.g. Ru 3:18 surely (or for) when he 
has finished it (then the man will rest). It is far less natural to assume such an ellipse 
with ax ’3 but (before entire clauses as before single nouns); see a above. 



the examples (in which the second member is generally introduced by waw apodosis) in § 116 
w. 


(b) Sequence is expressed by the juxtaposition 

(7) of two imperfects consecutive, e.g. Gn 24:19 "IQX'DI in'piyrf? pypi and when she had 
done giving him drink, she said, &c.; 28:8 f., 29:31, 30:9, 32:26, &c.; cf. § 111 d; 

( 2 ) of a noun-clause with a passive participle as predicate, and a verbal-clause attached by 
), e.g. Gn 38:25; cf. § 116 v; in Gn 49:29 an imperative follows without 1 ; 

(3) of two perfects (frequently with the secondary idea of rapid succession 1 of the two 

actions or events in past time), e.g. Gn 19:23 '11 N3 oft}... the sun was just risen .... 

and (=when) Lot came, &c„ cf. 1 S 9:5, 2 S 2:24; Gn 44:3 f., Ju 3:24, 15:14, 20:39 f—In all 
these examples the subject follows immediately after the connective Waw, and then the 
(simple) perfect. On the other hand, 

(4) a perfect consecutive follows another perfect consecutive to express the contingent 

succession of future actions, e.g. Gn 44:4 □TiS nyoKI and when thou dost overtake 

them (as soon as thou shalt have overtaken), thou shaltsay unto them. Naturally, examples of 
this kind are very closely related to conditional sentences; see, therefore, the examples in § 

112 kk and § 159 g. On the connexion of an imperfect consecutive or a perfect with detached 
expressions of time (as equivalent to complete clauses), cf. § 111 b; on the imperfect 
consecutive after ’nil and a statement of time, cf. § 111 g; on the perfect consecutive 
following a detached statement of time, as in Ex 16:6, cf. § 112 00 . —In 1 S 29:10 an 
imperative with 1 follows the perfect consecutive. 

(5) The fact that one action or event has not yet taken place on the occurrence of another, 
is expressed by ( an adverb, not a conjunction) with the imperfect (according to § 107 c). 
The apodosis, which may consist of a subject and perfect or even of a noun-clause (Gn 
24:15),' is then connected by ) (or n?ni) as in the examples above, under no. 3, e.g. Gn 19:4 
(cf. Jos 2:8) ai 13Gf]... Tyn indiy 1 npitf they had not yet lain down, and (=when) the men 
of the city ... compassed, &c.; Gn 24:25. 

2. Conjunctions used to introduce temporal clauses are ’3 (with perfect, e.g. Gn 
6:1, Ju 1:28, 16:16, 1 S 1:12; with imperfect, Gn 4:12, 12:12, 24:41, Ex 3:21, Lv 21:9, 
Dt 31:21, Is 1:12, 8:19) and 7$8 2 when (’3 with the imperfect also=a.y often as, Ps 8:4; 
with perfect Jb 1:5); less frequently 3 K 3 (joined with a perfect), e.g. Gn 38:9, Nu 21:9, 
Ju 6:3, Ps 41:7, 94:18, cf. also Is 24:13 =quotiescunque; also in the same sense with an 
imperfect, Nu 36:4; with a perfect, equivalent to the futurum exactum, Is 4:4. Other 
conjunctions of time are the compounds 133 when, Gn 19:15; "i#8,3 when, after that. 


1 1 This secondary idea is implied here by the mere co-ordination of two independent 
verbal- clauses, just as the idea of simultaneous occurrence (according to § 116 u, note 
1) is implied in the co-ordination of a noun -clause with another clause. In Gn 27:30 
the immediate succession is especially emphasized by 78 and the infinitive absolute, 
Jacob was yet scarce gone out... then Esau his brother came ; in 1 K 9:24 by 7 X only 
in Ps 48:6 by ]3 and the addition of two more perfects without 1 . 

1 1 On the perfect in the protasis, which is critically doubtful, cf. § 107 c. 

2 2 On "i#t$ as an original demonstrative, cf. § 138 a; hence 31 til is properly up 

to that (moment )—we shall return. 

3 3 Cf. the frequent use of wenn [prop, if) for wann [=when] in German. 



, 3'75? until (also the simple “TS7, e.g. Gn 38:11, Jos 2:22, 1 S 1:22 [with the 
imperfect=on/v when, as in 2 S 10:5]); 2:5, &c.; especially in the formula 1 h? 3 ' 7 l 7 
ib TX#n until there was none left remaining to him (where indeed it would be very 
natural to read TX#n the infin. constr., as elsewhere after ’^3, § 114 s) Nu 21:35, Dt 
3:3, Jos 8:22, 11:8 (but 1 S 14:19 while, as long as); X' 1 ? "ifX “TS? before that, Ec 12:1, 

2, 6 with an imperfect, as in Pr 8:26 IV with a perfect; ax"?y, ax “i$fcpii? until the time 
when; "IWX -, , 1 | DX (for which in Ez 40:1 "i$X"inX; Lv 25:48, 1 S 5:9 simply ’aoX; Lv 
14:43, Jer 41:16, Jb 42:7 simply inx) after that; TXa (prop, since that time; the 
dependent clause is attached to it in the same way as the attributive clause to the 
demonstrative "i$X § 138 e) since, Gn 39:5; CH(f3 (and simply D"icf § 107 c) before; 
n»7j? (for -|#x na7j?) before, Ps 129:6. 

Rem. 1. With regard to the tenses used with the above conjunctions, the rules are 
practically the same as those given in § 158 d for causal clauses. The perfect indicates actions 
completed in the past or future (in the former case corresponding to the Latin pluperfect, § 

106 f, and in the latter to the Latin futurum exactum, § 106 o), the imperfect denotes actions 
occurring contingently in the future. On □"]($, and 75? with the imperfect as a tempus 

historicum, cf. 107 c. 

2. Clauses introduced by 757, 1 3"75? or 7$X"75?, sometimes express a limit which is not 
absolute (terminating the preceding action), but only relative, beyond which the action or state 
described in the principal clause still continues; thus, 75? with the imperfect, Ps 110:1; ’3 - 75? 
with the perfect, Gn 26:13, with impf. 49:10; 7#X"75? with the perfect, Gn 28:15; with the 

imperfect, Ps 112:8. —Like the Arab. 75 ? may even introduce a main clause; e.g. Ex 

15:16 7 35? 7 - 75 ? prop, no doubt=thus it came to this— they passed through, i.e. so they passed 
through. 

3. The infinitive construct governed by a preposition (§ 114 d, e) is very frequently used 
as the equivalent of a temporal clause; the infinitive with 3 may usually be rendered by when, 
as, or whilst; the infinitive with 3 by when, as soon as (in Pr 10:25 followed by a noun-clause 
introduced by waw apodosis), or, when referring to the future, by if; the infinitive after by 
since. According to § 111 g such statements of time are generally preceded by ’np and the 
apodosis follows in the imperfect consecutive; hence in 1 S 17:55 (cf. Driver on the passage) 
niX"p'] with a simple perfect following, is unusual. On the continuation of these infinitival 
constructions by means of the perfect consecutive, cf. § 112 v, and in general, § 114 r.— With 
the participle, 3 appears to be used as the equivalent of a conjunction in as he drew 
back, Gn 38:29 (unless we should read a’WTT? [or a’ttTl 103 , cf. Gn 19:15]), and in nnd '93 when 
it budded, 40:10. 


§ 165. Final Clauses. 1 

1. Like most of the dependent clauses hitherto treated, the final clause may also be 
joined by a simple waw copulative to the main clause, unless the final clause is 
directly subordinated to the governing verb. 

Examples of the connexion: (a) of a fin al imperfect (or jussive?) with a perfect by means 
of j, La 1:19, see § 107 q; with an interrogative sentence, 2 S 9:1, 3, Jb 38:24; with an 
optative, Ps 51:9; with an imperative, 1 K 11:21; (P) of a cohortative with an imperative by ), 
Gn 29:21, 1 S 15:16, or a jussive, Neh 2:5 (§ 108 d); (y) of a jussive with an imperative by 1, 


1 1 Cf. H. G. T. Mitchell, Final Constructions of Biblical Hebrew, Leipzig, 1879. 



Ex 9:1, 2 S 16:11, IK 5:20, Ps 59:14, 86:17; with a jussive, Jb 21:19, or cohortative, § 109 f, 
g (cf. also 2 S 24:21 the i nf i n itive with 1 ?, Jon 1:11 na with the 1st plur. imperf., and 2 Ch 
29:10 ’rn'p'n?, which are equivalent to cohortatives); (6) of an imperative with a jussive, 
cohortative, or interrogative sentence by % § 110 i; (e) of a perfect consecutive after another 
perfect consecutive, Lv 14:36; after an imperfect, § 112 m and p; similarly after a jussive, § 

112 q; after an imperative, § 112 r.— On negative final clauses joined by xb) to the imperfect 
(so Ex 28:43, 30:20; and 2 S 13:25 after Xjbx with a jussive in the main clause) see the Rem. 
on § 109 g. In Ex 28:32, 39:23 the negative final clause is simply connected by Xb.—On the 
use of an historical statement after verbs of commanding, where we should expect a final 
clause (e.g. Neh 13:9 then I commanded, and they cleansed, equivalent to that they should 
cleanse, and they cleansed', in Jb 9:7 a negative final clause is connected in this way by ’xb]), 
cf. § 120 f. 

For examples of the direct subordination of the final imperfect (without ]) see § 120 c. 

2. Final conjunctions are 7#8 to the end that', also simply 1S7C#? Gn 12:13, 
27:25, Ex 4:5, Ps 51:6, &c.; 7#X 71357,3 prop .for the purpose that, Gn 27:10, and 
simply 71357,3 Gn 27:4, Ex 9:14, 20:20; also the simple 7 $b’ Dt 4:10, 40, 6:3, 32:46, 
Jos 3:7, Neh 8:14 f.; negatively, xb 7#8 Gn 11:7, 24:3, 1 K 22:16; or Ec 3:14; also 
negatively, Xb$ n737 -l 75? for the matter (purpose) that... not, Ec 7:14; ^ 2 ) with 
imperfect, Ex 20:20, 2 S 14:14 that... not. —Quite exceptional is the use of - p (if the 
text be right) in Dt 33:11 paip^-p, with the imperfect, equivalent to that... not [in 
prose, mpa]. 

Rem. All the conjunctions here mentioned are naturally always used with the imperfect, 
see §107 q (on the apparent exception in Jos 4:24, see § 74 g).— On the negative conjunctions 
Px and If that not, lest, see §152 f and w. On the infinitive with 7 2 (also "li’Gf? Gn 18:19, 37:22, 
&c.) as the equivalent of a final clause (Gn 11:5, 28:4, &c.), see § 114 f, h, p. On the 
continuation of such infinitival constructions by means of the finite verb, see § 114 r. On the 
negation of the final infinitive by ’P 1 ?? 1 ?, § 114 s. On the preposition "|Q with a substantive or 
infinitive as the equivalent of a negative final clause (Gn 31:29, 1 S 15:23, &c.), see § 119 x 
andy. 


§ 166. Consecutive Clauses. 

1. Consecutive clauses are added by means of simple waw copulative with the 
jussive, 3 especially after negative and interrogative sentences, e.g. Nu 23:19 tP’X Xb 
ngpTl DIX'P 1 ! a P?1 ^ God is not a man, that he should lie, and (i.e. neither) the son of 
man, that he should repent'. Is 53:2 incfboj); Ho 14:10 3577,!!) iPj P’1 a 3U P who is 
wise, that he may understand these things? prudent, that he may know them? Jb 5:12 
Xb)=so that... not', in Pr 30:3 1 is separated from the predicate by the object. In Gn 
16:10 a negative consecutive clause comes after a cohortative, and in Ex 10:5 after a 
perfect consecutive.—On the other hand, in Jb 9:32, 33 the jussive in the sense of a 
consecutive clause is attached without Waw to the preceding negative sentence (in 
verse 32 a second jussive follows, likewise without Waw, for he is not a man, as I am, 


1 1 In Ez 36:27 a final clause is introduced by 7$8 hX, thus at the same time taking the 
form of an object-clause. 

2 2 On as a supposed conjunction (equivalent to the Arabic li) 1 K 6:19, see § 66 i. 

3 3 That such examples as 3T37 are to be regarded as jussive is probable from the 
analogy of Ho 14:10 and Jb 9:33. 



that I should answer him, that we should come together in judgement ). On the 
imperfect consecutive as expressing a logical consequence, see § 111 1; on the perfect 
consecutive as a consecutive clause after a participle, see § 112 n. 

2, Conjunctions introducing consecutive clauses are again (see § 157 c, note 3) ’3 
and “i#$=so that, especially again after interrogative sentences, according to §107 u; 
cf. Nu 16:11, ■’S with the imperfect, that ye murmur, but in Gn 20:10 with the perfect, 
in reference to an action already completed. On with the imperfect (or jussive) 
equivalent to so that, cf. further Gn 13:16, 22:14; with perfect and imperfect, 1 K 3:12 
f., with the demonstrative force clearly discernible, depending on 37; on K'7 "i$$= ut 
non, cf. Dt 28:35, 1 K 3:8, 2 K 9:37. 

On with a substantive or infinitive as the equivalent of a consecutive clause, see § 119 

y- 


§ 167. Aposiopesis, Anacoluthon, Involved Series of Sentences. 

1. Aposiopesis is the concealment or suppression of entire sentences or clauses, 
which are of themselves necessary to complete the sense, * 1 and therefore must be 
supplied from the context. This is especially frequent after conditional clauses; 
besides the examples already given in § 159 dd, cf. also Ex 32:32 (the LXX and 
Samaritan supply Nii>); Nu 5:20, Ju 9:16 (in verse 19, after a long parenthesis, an 
imperative follows as the apodosis to this conditional clause); 1 S 12:14 f., 2 S 5:8 
(where indeed the text is probably very corrupt; cf. the addition in 1 Ch 11:6); 2 S 
23:17, Ps 27:13, 1 Ch 4:10. For other examples of various kinds, see § 1171, and 
especially §147; in Aramaic, Dn 3:15.—On Gn 3:22, cf. § 152 w at the end. 

2. Anacoluthon is the change from a construction which has been already begun to 
one of a different kind. It is found especially after long parentheses, because the 
speaker has either lost sight of the beginning of his sentence, or for the sake of 
clearness purposely makes a new beginning; thus Gn 20:13, 31:52 and Ez 34:10 (cf. § 
149 at the end); Nu 14:21 ff., 32:20 ff., Dt 17:2 f£, 24:1 ff., 29:21 ff, Ju 10:11 
(where, after a series of intermediate sentences, the predicate I saved you is 
suppressed; but the text can hardly be correct); perhaps also Is 66:18 (cf., however, 
Delitzsch on the passage, which is certainly corrupt). 1 On Gn 23:13 Qb with the 
imperative), see § 110 e. 

3. We may mention as instructive examples of involved series of sentences Gn 
24:14 and 42 m , and Gn 28:6 ff. 

THE PARADIGMS. 


1 1 But those cases are not to be regarded as examples of aposiopesis, in which the 
answer, being closely connected with the question, is given simply in the infinitive 
with j; cf. § 147 a, note 1. 

1 1 On the other hand, from the Semitic point of view the various kinds of compound 
sentences are not to be regarded as instances of anacoluthon, e.g. Gn 17:14, 17, nor 
even Gn 31:40 (cf. § 143). 



In the paradigms of the verbs, those forms which are to be especially noticed by 
the beginner are marked throughout by an asterisk as model forms. Thus e.g. in the 
strong verb the 3rd sing.fem. n’ftp.j? is the model for 1*713 ,j?, which likewise has only a 
vocalic afformative, and rr?Gfj? is the model for ^4l4l and I3*?fljj?, which in the 
same way have a toneless afformative beginning with a consonant. On the other hand, 
the forms OflVoj? and where the affix beginning with a consonant has the tone, 
stand by themselves.—In the table of the pronouns the asterisk has a different 
meaning; see the footnote there.—The bracketed forms (for Paradigm G onwards) are 
merely analogous formations not occurring in the Old Testament. 

The newly added paradigm (Q) consists of forms actually found, belonging to 
various verbs. 


A. The Personal Pronoun. 1 



Nominative 
of the 
Pronoun, 

Pronomen 

separatum. 

Accusative of the 
Pronoun, or Suffixum 
Verbi. 

Genitive of the Pronoun, or 
Suffixum Nominis 

( Pron. posessivum). 



A. 

B. 

Simple 

form. 

A. 

With Nun 
energicum. 

B. 

Attached to 
a sing. noun. 

Attached 

to a 

noun 
plur. or 
dual. 

Sing. 

I. 

’DTK 

me. 

’3; ’3 (f; 

’3tf; 4 

my 


my. 


1. c. 


in 


’3 4 

•>3 

(prop. 






pause 




gen. 
















’38, in 




mei). 






pause 


















2. m. 

thou. 

nnx 

thee. 

7 , 1 :, 

14 

thy 


thy. 

T 4 



(ml 


in 

(7 4) 


in 





in 


pause 








pause 


i4 








nri(£ 




(prop. 

pause 










14 



f. 


fix 


T,h:;z 

not 

tui ). 



i:4 



Ofls) 


1 , 1 4 

found. 


(i :) 



3. m. 

he. 

xm 

him. 

in, 1; 

(4 

his 

in, 1; 

his. 

v i ;, 





mtfCn), 

W3), 4 

(eius 

in 4, 


Orr <f) 


1 1 Forms with an asterisk are exclusively poetic, those in parentheses () are rare, 
those in brackets [] do not occur (cf. § 58 a, note). 







Imp. Sing. 

2. 

m. 

V&i?* 


733* 

^ppn* 

ft?P* 


ft?pn* 


^pppp* 


2. 

f 

,l p?p* 


’733* 

’Pp.pn* 


wanting. 

•’ftcJpn* 

wanting. 

ftpppn* 

Plur. 

2. 

m. 

ftpp 


rns 

ftp.pn 

ftp? 


^•’dfpn 


ftppp? 


2. 

f 

nftdbj?* 


nndp* 

nfttfpn* 



nfttfpn* 


nppdppn* 

Impf. Sing. 

3. 

m. 

Vop?* 

7???* 

ipp:’ 

ft??:* 

ftspf 

ftspf 

ftp??* 

*7apf 

ft?pp?* 


3. 

f 

Vepfi 

tSpP 


^P?P 

ft?pp 

^P?P 

ftppp 

^ppp 

^PPPP 


2. 

m. 

Vapp 

733P 



ft?Pp 

^ppp 

ftppp 

?PPP 

^PPPP 


2. 

f 

ftp?p* 

'7?3P* 


ftP.?P* 

ftppp* 

ftppp* 

’ftcfpp* 

’ftppp* 

ftpppp* 


1. 

c. 

vm 

7 m 


ft m 

ft??$ 


fttppN 

*?ppN 

^PPP^ 

Plur. 

3. 

m. 

ftp?? 

mr. 


ftp,?? 

ftp?? 

ftp?? 

iftflSp;: 

ftp?: 

ftppp 1 


3. 

f 

njpdbpp* 

nndpp* 


nfttfpp* 

rpptfpp* 

rppqfpp* 

n??($pp* 

nfttfpp* 

nppcfppp* 


2. 

m. 

ftppp 

•7?3P 


ftp.pp 

iftspp 

ftppp 

iftofpp 

ftp?p 

ftpppp 


2. 

f 

rn^dbpp 

nndpp 


rppdpp 

rnpcfpp 

mpqJpp 

nftdipp 

nppqfpp 

npptfppp 


1. 

c. 

Vep3 

733 ] 


^P?? 

ft??? 


ftpp? 

^P?? 

^ppp? 

Shortened Impf ( Jussive) 





^p f ?:* 




Part. act. 



^p'p* 

75? 

i' a P 

ft???* 

ft?pp* 


ftppp* 


ftpppp* 

pass. 



Vmp* 





ft???* 


ft???* 



C. Strong Verb with Suffixes. 




Suffixes 

1 Sing. 

2 Sing, 
m. 

2 

Sing. 

f 

3 Smg. 
m. 

3 Sing. 

f 

1 Plur. 

2 Plur. 

m. 

2 Plur. 

f 

3 Plur. 

m. 

3 Plur. 

f 

Perf. 

Qal 

3. m. 

P<2PP 

’pcjbft 

ft?. Pi? 

?ft?P 

intfpp 

ftp? 

PlPpp 

U<ft? p 

wanting. 

wanting. 

tftpp 

□ft?? 

l’FPP 



3./ 

, 3ptfpp 

pptfpp 

3P<ft?? 

mptfpp 

wtfpp 

nptfpp 

wptfpp 



nptftpp 

wanting. 



2. m. 

P<^?PP 

— 

— 

tnqfiftpp 

inppp 

npppp 

UGSft?? 

— 

— 

npftpp 

wanting. 



2.f. 

P’^PP 

— 

— 

wdiftpp 

n’(Sppp 

irttfftpp 

— 

— 

crpftpp 

wanting. 



1. c. 

“ 

T$ft?? 

P’PpPP 

rpppp 

irrdippp 

n’cSftpp 

“ 

CQ’pft?? 

wanting. 

crpftpp 

tp'fpp 


Plur. 

3. c. 

pidfpp 

^tfp? 

TitfOtJ 

?ftp? 

pnitfpp 

mtfpp 

wtfpp 

wanting. 

wanting. 

afttpp 

pppp 



2. m. 

1. c. 

■ftldSft?? 

TK#?P? 

puppp 

imcSpop 

imdppp 

wanting. 

nidppp 

wttfiftpp 

Qp^pp 

wanting. 

wanting. 

rn^ppp 

wanting. 

wanting. 

Inf 

Qal. 


’pap 

PtfPi? 

P3P3 

ft?p? 

7^P? 

ftp? 

ft?P? 

=l3tfpp 

a ??P? 

QpVpp 

wanting. 

a >P? 

ftP? 

Imf 

Qal. 2. ’ptfbp — — 

(from an Imperf. in a pn’ptp, ’pdftft) 

intfpp 

nPpp 

?<ft?? 

| UtfPP 



a ^P? 





Impf. Qal 

>3. m. | ■> 

71V i?? ntfbp’ ntftpp: 
h'Vt?''. : l^G£> 3 '? , ^<$ 3 '? , 

^(^ 3 p’ 


wanting. nptpp? 

wanting 



1 aftr 

-cfyp: 

- 

- - 

- 

3. m. 

with Nun energ. 

:cfv?: iicfv?: ~ -;<$??: 

Plur. 

3. m. •>] 

itftpp? •jidfup? ^?i?? nafitpp: nidJbp’ 

rntSbp? 

ronyp; 

wanting. 

wanting 

Perf. Pi el 

3. m. 

itfap j?w ^tap ftap n^tpi? 

ntft? p 

wanting 

wanting. n’ppp 


D. Verbs primae gutturalis 



Qal. Niph 

al. 

Hiph 

it. Hoph al. 


Perf 

Sing. 3. 

im layf 


ray ,7* 

ms* 



m. 







3./ 

rnay rnay, a* 


rn’ay.n 

*ms 



2. 

m<^v 


m<£y,n 

07<Sy,n 



m. 







2-/ 

07ay may 7 


07ay,D 

07 ay,n 



1 . 

■mtfy 'm<£y,: 


9 m<£y i 7 

■’pptfy.n 



Plur. 3. 

nay nay ,3 


n’^y.n 

nay ,n 



2. 

nmay* nmay.j 


nppyy,? 

nflpayn 



m. 







2-/ 

W 79 SI* W 755 I .3 


too 

sms 



1 . 

c. 

irjtfy njtfy.a 


« 7 <tfO 

uptfy.O 


Inf 


7'ay* naiy ,n* 


T’ayn" 



Inf 

absol. 

nay T'ox.n, 


7ayn* 

ms* 




nay,] 





Imp. 

Sing. m. 

ray" pro" iayn* 


7ayn 




f 

nay ’Pin na.yn 


n’tfyn 

wanting. 



Plur. m. 

nay iptn na.yn 


irtfy.n 




f 

nnday* mpaTo* nndy.n 


nrj^y.n 



Impf. 

Sing. 3. 

ray,’" PKJ.f 7 ay,f 


ray r 

m.: 



m. 







3. 

f 

ray ,5 pTD.fi lay.ri 


rayp 

ms 



7* 

2. 

ray 3 prn 0 lay 3 


ray 3 

lay n 







Plur. 3. 

nay,’* 

npto ,f 


na.y’ 

n’dy,’ 

nay,: 

3. 

mnday,? 



nndy.q 

nndy.p 

ndjdy.p 

f 







2. 

na?,q 

ip)q,p 


nay? 

rrdy.p 

nay.p 

2. 

njnday.p 

njpdq.p 


nndy.q 

nndy.p 

nndy.p 

f 







1. 

c. 

n'ayp 

PI0.3 


nay, 3 

ray,] 

nay} 

Shortened Impf {Jussive.) 




nay,’ 


Part. act. 


na'y 


nay,]* 

raya* 


pass. 


nay 




nay a 

E. Verbs mediae gutturalis. 



Qal. Niph al 

Pi el. 

Pu al. 

Hithpa el. 

Perf. 

Sing. 3. 

an? 

an?3 

vf 

33' a' 

33333* 


m. 







3. 

nan,?* 

naq?3* 

*33,3 

[*3*;a] 

*33,333 


f 







2. 

m. 

pad? 

pad?} 

pa da 

pad's 

padppn 


2. 

pan? 

pan?] 

pan? 

pa?'a 

333333 


f 







1. 

’pad? 

’Pad?} 

’pa dp 

’pad'3 

’P3dpp3 


Plur. 3. 

iaq,?* 

iaq?]* 

wp.p 

op; a 

133,333 


2. 

□pan? 

□pan?] 

ap33,3 

□pan 3 

apanpp3 


m. 







2. 

Ipan? 

lpan?3 

[1333,3] 

1333 a 

1333333 


f 







1. 

c. 

wad? 

wad?} 

wad? 

wad's 

wadppn 

Inf. 


a'n? 

an ; a>n 

333* 

wanting. 

33333* 

Inf. absol. 

ain? 

ain?} 

333* 



Imp. 

Sing. m. 

an?* 

an ; ^n 

333* 


33333* 


f 

’aq,? ’aq.^n 

’33.3* 

wanting. 

’33,333] 


Plur. m. 

iaq,? 

iaq, ; a>3 

03.3 


[I3p, pp3 


f 

ma<S? 

npda* 


npdppn 

Impf. 

Sing. 3. 

an?’* 

an ; tf’ 

333?' 

33 sf 

3333’* 


m. 







3. 

an?p 

an ; a>p 

3333 

pn'sp 

33333 


f 







2. 

an?p 

an ; a>p 

TO 

33 np 

33333 




2. 

f 

tod?d 

TOD,;?n 

tod on 

[tod; on] 

[tod ODD] 

1 . 

on?$ 

on ; ?!* 

TOS 

ddto 

vm 

Plur. 3. 

tod?: 

TOD,;?? 

to,?: 

tod; o’ 

tod,? n: 

m. 






3. 

f 

HTO(S?D 

nTOtf;?D 

modon 

mod'on 

modonn 

2. 

TOD?D 

TOD, ;?D 

too on 

tod; on 

TOD.onn 

m. 






2. 

f 

HTO(S?D 

mod ; ?n 

modon 

mod'on 

modonn 

1 . 

c. 


on ; ?] 

TO? 


DD?D? 

Impf. with Suff. 

TOdn?: 





Part. act. 

on'? 

on?] 

TO?" 


TOD?" 

pass. 

OTO? 



DD'o?* 



F. Verbs tertiae gutturalis. 





m. 


3. 

f 

n*?#n 

nViZto 

nV^ri* 

2. 

m. 

n’pwn 

nVwn 


2. 

f 

’rf^n 

’n>, ; CT 

’if?#]? 

1 . 

c. 



nV#$ 

3. 

m. 

in 1 ?#? 


W 1 ?#? 

3. 

f 

n3od#n* 

mndwn* 

n3od#n* 

2. 

m. 

in 1 ?#;? 

in^ntin 

in'?#]? 

2. 

f 

n3od#n 

n3ndo>n 

n3i?d#j? 

1 . 

n 1 ?#? 

nVofr 

nV#3 


nf#]? 

O’ 1 ?#]? 

n 1 ?#]? 

nVn#]? 

nf#]? 

n’V#]? 

n 5 ?#]? 

nVn#]? 

’if?#]? 

’n’d#n 

’O’?#]? 

’O'?]?#]? 

nf#$ 

rr ! ?#x 

n'pwx 

nVri#$ 

in'?#? 

imd#? 

in 1 ?#? 

in'?]?#? 

mod#]? 

mod#]? 

mod#]? 

modi?#]?* 

in'?#]? 

imd#]? 

in’?#:? 

in'?]?#]? 

mod#]? 

mod#]? 

mod#]? 

modi?#]? 

nV#? 

n ,l ?#3 

nf#3 

nVri#3 


c. 


Shortened Impf 
(Jussive). 




nf#? 



Impf. with 

Suff. 

’3d 1 ?#? 






Part. act. 

pass. 


Of'#* 

n?f#* 

nf#3 nf#a* 

nf#p 

n’f#p* 

Ofri#;?* 

rf?#a 


G. Verbs mediae geminatae or double V. 




Qal. 

Niph al. 

Hi ph it. 

Hoph al. 

Po el. 

Po al. 

Perf. Sing. 

3. m. 

on, oop* 

P03, 3PJ* 

opn, opn* 

3pm* 

3310* 

3310* 


3./ 

nod, 

nodi* 

nsdn* 

nsdm 

nopip 

nppip] 



nW.P* 







2. m. 

nidp* 

nidp 3 * 

nidpn* 

nidpin]* 

npdio 

npdio 


2-/ 

niop 

niop3 

3130D 

nispin 

npoio 

npoio 


1. c. 

’nidp 

’nidp3 

’nidpn 

[’nidpin 

’npdio 

’npdio 

Plur. 

3. c. 

iod, loop 

i3di ifdn, iodn 

isdin 

13310 

12310 


2. m. 

0]?i3p 

0D1303 

0D130D 

nriispiO] 

m? ip 

anppip 


2-/ 

Wisp 

1^1303 

TOtaPU 

iriispiO 

10P?i? 

m? ip 


1. c. 

?3i dp 

131 dpj 

i3i don 

[i3i dpi n 

133diO 

[i33dio 

Inf. 


3 0* 

opn* 

^pn* 


33i0 


Inf. absol. 


3130 

3ion, oan 

son 

no : ^n 

33i0 

[3310] 

Imp. Sing. 

m. 

3 0* 

opn 

son* 


33i0 



f 

’pdo* 

mdn 

mdn 

wanting. 

’331? 

wanting. 

Plur. 

m. 

isdo 

isdn 

isdn 


13310 



f 

[nr<fp] 

[nrdpn] 

[nr^pn] 


[mpdio 







Impf. Sing. 

3. m. 

3 0’ 

C?K§ 

67 P) 
30’* 

30’ 

30’, 30’ 

30’, opr 

3330? 

3310?] 


3./ 

3'Ofl 

3 DPI 

30FI 

non 

303fi] 

33301?) 

3330131 


2. m. 

3'0fl 

3 0F1 

30FI 

non 

303FI 

33ion 

33301?1 


2 •/ 

’priori* 

’3071 

’pdFi* 

[’3<Sri] 

’3d3n* 

’ppipn] 

’33103 


1 . c. 

3 OX 

308 

30!* 

nox 

[303X 

[33308 

3330b? 

Plur. 

3. m. 

33db? 

W9? 

33d£’ 

33d?, 33df? 

33di’* 

333ip? 

133i0? 


3./ 

nj'dpr* 

[nndori] 

[nj^eri] 

nrcjpn 

nrc^pw] 

[mpdiori] 

njpdion 


2. m. 

33dbn 

33pp 

33dp 

33dri 

33d3P 

333301?! 

33330131 


2-/ 

[m’dpn] 

[nndon] 

[nj’dpn] 

rn’dpp 

nrcjpw 

mpdioi?) 

njpdioi?) 


1. c. 

3 03 

3'03 

300 

303 

[3013 

[33103 

[33103 


Impf with 
Waw consec. 

30<£* 

(pause 3'o?3) 

30d 



Impf. with 
Suff. 

’3 do?* 


’3dp?* 

(033P?) ’3d3ip? 


Part, act 

pass. 


33'0 

3330* 

303 

(fem npP3) 

300* 

3030 

33300 


II. Verbs J"D. 




3. 

m. 

mi 

7 9’ 

[VW.] 



3. 

/ 

mn 

b'sri 


min 

mr\ 

2. 

m. 

mr\ 

Vsri 


min 

mr\ 

2. 

f 


’ban 


•’mdn 

'mr\ 

1. 

c. 

mx. 

Vs?* 


mix 

mx 

3. 

m. 

TOP 

tbs? 

regular. 

imtfi 


3. 

f 

ruwdh 

n^dh 


niwdn 

njtpdfc 

2. 

m. 

mn 

ibsn 


W’dri 

wjri 

2. 

/ 

[ruwdn 



[niwdb] 

[n^dn] 

1. 

c. 

mi 

*7'93 


izbas 

wa.3 


Shortened Impf. {Jussive). 


mi 


Part. act. mi 

pass. IZbaj 

mi* 

min* 

mn 


I. Weak Verbs, S"S. 


Perf 


Inf. 

Inf, absol. _ 

Imp. Sing. m. 

f 

Plur. m. 

_ f_ 

Impf. Sing. 3. m. 


Qal. Niph al. 

Like Verbs primae gutturalis. 

Vds, Vix bDX n 

btoK _ Vjxn 

Vds* bDX.n 

^dx &c. 

ibDK 






Hiph it 


Vgij.n 

wanting. 

&c. 




Hoph al. 

^,n* 


wanting. 


wanting. 




(in 




K. Weak Verbs, V, D (for V'S. 


L. Verbs properly 
’"3. 



Qal. 


Niph al. 

Hiph il. 

Hoph al. 

Qal. 

Hiph it. 


Perf Sing. 

3. m. 


3i3i 



3'’ti?i3" 

33333* 

331 


3./ 





rn’dhn 

333333 



2 . m. 




33dhs 

33<$in 

33(^33 



2 -/ 




33<$33 

33i31n 

33333 3 



1 . c. 


regular. 


’riridh] 

’33<j£hn 

’33(^33 

regular. 

Plur. 

3.c. 




33333} 

33’dfhn 

33333 3 



2. m. 




□33333} 

□333333 

3333333 



2 -/ 




133t3i} 

133i3in 

1331333 



1 . c. 




333(^13 

333(^13 

333(^33 


Inf. 



n^cf, ro? 

3t33n* 

3’tinn* 

31333* 

3 33 

3’3’n* 

Inf. absol. 


3ii3i 


wanting. 

3t£?in* 


33D? 

333’n* 

Imp. Sing. 

m. 


3i3* 


3133H* 

33333* 




f 


’3$ 


’333 3 t H 

’3’<$1n 

wanting. 


Plur. 

m. 


33t3 


3333,33 

33’<2fhn 




f 


nj3$ 


[333^3] 

[333(^33] 



Impf. Sing. 

3. m. 

3i3i* 



333v* 

3’333’ 

3333’* 

33’1* 


3./ 

3333 


33T3 

33333 

3 1 3333 

3333n 

33’3 


2 . m. 

3333 


t3T3 

33333 

□’IZlifl 

3333n 

33’3 


2 -/ 

’313,3 


’iffT.ri 

’313,33 

’3’<$3fl 

’31333 

’3D 1 ,3 


1 . c. 

3l3tf 


333 , X 

3t33 T X* 

3’l33X 

3133 X 

33’X 

Plur. 

3. m. 

uiz/,: 


333311 

3333,3? 

33’<$3’ 

331331 

333H 


3./ 

nnwri 


[m33d’3] 

[n}3<$33] 

[333(^33] 

ns3(^3n 

nntrri 


2 . m. 

33$, 3 


3133’, 3 

3313,33 

33 , G£h3 

333333 

333’ ,3 


2 -/ 

[m3<$3] 


[ns^d’ri] 

[ 333 (^ 33 ] 

[333(^33] 

[rvpdhn] 

[ 333 ^ 3 ] 


1 . c. 

3i3;i 


t33 , s 

3333S 

3 1 33i3 

3133S 

333 1 } 

Shortened Impf. {Jussive). 

nwi’* 

1 


3p’l 


Impf. with 

3i3di* 




3333 di 


np’v. 

33’<S 

Waw 









consec. 









Part. act. 




nt^i3* 

3’33i3* 


33?' 1 

3 1 3’3 

pass. 

33t3i 





33333* 

3331 




M 

Weak Verbs, V'S?. 



N. Weak Verbs, 





Qal. _ Niphal. Hiphil. Hophal. Polel. Polal. \ Qal. Niphal. 


Perf 

Sing. 3. 

ap* na* 

ai Pj' 

a’pn* 

apin’ 

aaip’ 

aaip’" 

if 

liaf 


m. 










3. 

f 

na#* npd* 

nai^* 

nn’dn* 

napin] 

naaip 

[naaip] 

n ?d* 

H3id3] 


2. 

pad* npd* 

pidip3l 

pid’pn* 

padm 

padip 

padip 

p3d* 

pi r 3ia3 


m. 










2. 

f 

pap [pa] 

[niaip3 

nia’pp 

papm 

[paaip] 

[riaaip] 

p?d 

[ni3i33 


1 . 

’pad ’pd 

’pidip3 

’pid’pp 

[’padm 

’padip 

’padip 

[’P3d] 

’pi r 3im 


Plur. 3. 

ia<f ind 

laid? 

la’qfn 

lapin 

iaaip 

iaaip 

i3d 



2. 

apap aria] 

apia;p3 

apia’.pp 

npapin] 

npaaip] 

ariaaip] 

ap33] 

See 


m. 










2. 

f 

[W$P] [W5 

lpiaip?] 

[Wia’.PO] 

Ipapm 

Waaip 

ipaaip 

lip:? 

Verbs 


J- 

1 . 

c. 

i3ad upd 

[I3idip3 

i3id’op 

uadm 

[uadip 

[uadip 

[ 13 d 



Inf 

m p* 

aipn’ 

D’pn’ 

apin’ 

aaip 


vf 


Inf. 

absol. 

nip* 

3103, 

apn* 




1'f 





aipn* 







Imp. 

Sing. m. 

Dip’ 

aipn* 

apn* 


aaip 


vf 



f 

’aid* 

[’aidP] 

’a’dp* 


[’aaip] 

wanting. 

’3’d 



Plur. m. 

laid 

laiqfn 

ia’dp 


iaaip 


i3’d 



f 

madp* 


[madp] 


[madip] 


- 


Impf. 

Sing. 3. 

aim, mpf 

nip’* 

a ’pf 

Dpi’* 

aaip’ 

aaip’ 

P’r 



m. 










3./ 

aipp 

aipp 

a’PP 

DpID 

aaipp 

aaipp] 

P’3p 



2. 

aipp 

aipp 

a’PP 

DpW] 

aaipp 

aaipp 

P’3p 



m. 










2.f. 

’aidp* 

[’aiqfp] 

’a’dp* 

’apip 

[’aaipri] 

’aaipp 

’ I ?’ r 3p 



1 . 

Dips 

nips 

a’px 

[apw 

aaips 

[aaips 

T3K 



Plur. 3. 

laid? 

laid’ 

ia’d? 

iapi’ 

iaaip’ 

iaaip’ 

iP’d 



m. 










3./ 

nndiz/p, 


n3’d’k 

>p, n?adp* 

niacin] 

madipp 

madipp | 

H3pdp 


2. 

nj’dipp 

iaidp 

iaidp 

ia’dp 

lapip 

laaipp 

iaaipp 

iP’dp 



m. 










2-/ 

m’dipp 


[n?adp] 

[madm 

njadipp 

madipp 

mptfp 



1 . 

mpj 

Dip3 

a’P? 

api3 

[aaip3] 

[aaip3 




c. 










Dp’ | np; 


Shortened Impf 



Impf. with Waw 
consec. 

Impf. with Suff. 

Part. act. 
_ pass. 


npdi (pause 
ndpp*) 

mp* 


nip] 


npdf 


•pd’pf 

D’pp* npipp 
□p^p 




•pdn? 


npipp 


nto, ap 1 ? 
mto, □•’ty 




O. Weak Verbs, it" 1 ?. 



Qal. 

Niph al. 

Pi el. 

Pu al. 

Hiph it. 

Hoph al. 

Hithpa el. 


Perf. 

xpp* 

x^p 

Xpp}* 

X2JP, X3p 

XP'p 

x’spn 

rxpppi 

xxppn] 

Sing. 





xpp] 




3. m. 









3./ 


™p,p 

nxpp] 

[nxpp] 

nxpp 

nx’cfpn 

nxppp 

nxpppn 

2. m. 


PXtfp 

pxc£p:i* 

pxcfp* 

pxcfp 

pxofpn* 

pxcfpp]* 

pxcfppn 

2-/ 

pxpp 

nK’pp 

nxijp] 

[nxsp] 

pxsp 

pxxpn 

pxspp 

[pxxppn] 

1. c. 

’pxtfp 

’pxtfp 

•’pxtfp] 

’pxcfp 

’pxcfp 

i px<fpn 

’pxdpn 

’pxGfppn 

Plur. 

3 c 

ixp.p 

ix^p 

wpp] 

wpp 

ixpp 

wcfpn 

wppp 

wpppn 

2. m. 

npxpp 

ajpx’pp 

npxsp;i 

npxsp 

npxsp 

npxspn 

apx^pn 

npxsppn] 

2-/ 

[lpNpp] 

[lp>*p] 

lpXSp] 

[IPtfsp] 

IpNSP 

IPNspn] 

lpxspp 

Ipxsppn 

1. c. 

iuxtfp 

uxtfp 

uxqfp? 

uxofp 

[uxcfp 

[uxcfon 

[uxcfop 

[uxqfppn 

Inf 

x'sp 

x^pn 

X2P 

wanting. 

x’^pn 

wanting. 

xsppn 


Inf. 

xisp 

XSP3 

x'sp 


xxpn 


wanting. 


absol. 









Imp. 

xpp* 

xspn 

xsp 


xxpn 


xsppn] 


Sing. 

m. 









f 

’XpP 

’xp.pn] 

[’xpp] 

wanting. 

’pcfpn 

wanting. 

•’xpppn 


Plur. 

wpp 

ixp.pn 

ixpp 


w’cfpn 


ixpppn 


f 

njx<$p* 

[rnxtfpn 

[mxcfp] 


[mx^pn] 


[mxtfppn] 


Impf. 

XVP 1 ’ 

xsp?* 

X2JP’ 

XpP’ 

X’Sp’ 

xpp:] 

xspp? 


Sing. 









3. m. 









3./ 

xppp 

xspp 

X2Jpp 

xppp] 

x’^pp 

xppp 

X2JppP 


2. m. 

xppp 

xspp 

X2Jpp 

Xppp 

X’SpP 

xppp 

X2JppP 


2-/ 

’xppp 

’Xppp 

[’xppp] 

’Xppp 

’X’tfpP 

’Xppp 

•’XXPPP] 


1. c. 

xppx 

XSpX 

X2JPX 

XppX 

X’^pX 

xppx 

[xsppx 


Plur. 
3. m. 

ixsp? 

IXX.p? 

wpp’ 

WXp’ 

W’dp’ 

ixpp’ 

ixppp? 


3./ 

rnxcfpp* 

ruxtfpp* 

njxtfpp* 

njxtfpp* 

P]X<fpP* 

rm<£pp* 

[rnxqfopp] 


2. m. 

ixppp 

ixp.pp 

[ixppp] 

ixppp 

IX’tfpP 

•xppp 

ixpppp 


2-/ 

njxtfpp 

njxtfpp 

mxcfpp 

mxofpp 

njxtfpp 

P3X<fpp 

rnxqfopp] 







1. c. 

TO 


[TO] 

X^ 

[TO 

X^M 

to . 

[X2JI?B3 


Shortened. Impf. 

{Jussive). 







Impf 






'aO&TO 




with 










Suff. 










Part. 

X?'i2' 







xsatpa 


act. 










pass. 

xraa 




WQi? 


mm 







P. 

Weak Verbs, !7"7. 







Qal. 

Niph al. 

Pi el. 

Pu al. 

Hiph it. 

Hoph al. Hithpa el. 

Perf. 

Sing. 

3. 


nftf 

tin 



n^rf 

nVaBn* 



3. 

nB>/ 

na 1 ?}]* 

nn 1 ?^ 

nri^* 

nn>jn* 

nrfpjn* 

[BB^BH] 



f 










2. 

JV<&* 

b 1 

rptfa* 

IpiSi 

B 1 <£ 

B’tfjn* 

B’tfaBB* 



m. 


rrtfju* 



rrtfjn* 





2. 

a 1 *?* 

B’ 1 ?^ 

n , ’?a 


a’", 

[B’^n] 

[B’VJBn] 



/ 





B’^n 





1 . 




’B 't§l 

’a 1 <£ 

’B’tfjn 

’B’tfJBB 



c. 









Plur. 

3. 







t^an 



2. 

ar?? 

aTO}] 

aB’Va 

aD’Va] 

2B’ ", 

aa^jn] 

db^BB 



m. 





aa^JB 





2. 


lira 

[W%] 

lB^ 

[vy'm] 

IB’^B 

lB’^BB] 



f 










1 . 

c. 




[«’$* 

tatfri 


[trtfaBB 

Inf. 



aiV 

ato’ 

afta’ 

aiVif 



niVarin* 

Inf 

absol. 


n'^ 

njpan, 

n^, 


n^n 

n^n* 






n'^3 

n'Va 





Imp. 

Sing. 

m. 



%, nW 


nVrf 


^jbb 










[nVaBB] 



f 


W 


wanting. 

,5 ?}B* 

wanting. 

’^BB 


Plur. 

m. 

** 


Vra 




tVariB 



f 

nr$* 

[nr<Tw] 

[nr^] 


[nr$B] 


[nad&BB] 

Impf. 

Sing. 

3. 



n^f 

nfe* 

rfni 

bBp]’ 

n^B?’ 



3. 

n^a 

n^B 

njUB 

n?ia 

n^B 

h^b 

[n^BB] 



f 










2. 

rf$a 

rf$a 

n^ua 

n^a 

n*$a 

n^B 

n^BB 



2. 

,5 ?}a* 

P?M>] 

’Via* 

'T&\ 

’^a* 

’^B* 

’Vjbb* 


f 



r\m 

')K, n 1 ?^ 


[n&$ 

nfjK 

nfjx* 

nf)?^ 




iVr 




nr<£}n* 

-ref)?* 

nr<£)?* 


nr<ffn* 

nr<5fjrT 

[nr<f)nn] 



i 1 ?)? 


i^ri 

V^ri 

iV)?? 


nr<5fjn 

-ref),? 

nref)? 

nrdfori 

nrdfori 

[nr<fimri] 

nfj) 

Pta] 

nf)3 

[nfc? 

nfj) 

[nfcj 



c. 


Shortened. Impf. 

%(f 





Impf. with Suff. 

r<?P*, 

*?? 





Part. act. 

pass. 

nfV 

nfjf nf)?* 

nf)»* 

nfj?* 

n*?W* 



Q. Verbs n ,,L ? with Suffixes. 



1. Sing. 

2. S7'ng. 
m. 

2. 

Sing.f. 

3. Sing, 
m. 

3. Sing.f. 

1 .Plur. 

3. Plur. m. 

Perf. 
Qal. 3. 

■gafr 



mefry 

n*a 

utifry 

niyy 

m. 

P. '1$V 

^ 13V, 






3./ 

^ipd&y 



Pi. W(?3 

Pi. -T\<& 


Hiph. 

antfy.n 

2. m. 

, 3CS' , X? 








P. 

•gefrgy 



Pi. in’Q? 

nrriyy 

Pi. ref 1 ?? 

an^y 

2-/ 

Pi. 















1. c. 


•pcfo? 

?n?y 

irrcfHyy 

n’cf’x? 


rrrpy? 





rrpN? 




Plur. 
3. c. 

•>ri<i£y 

2^? 

Pi. 

•^03 

imt&y 

i^dn 


mnw 

1. c. 


Pi. 

Ticftj? 


Pi. mcflj? 





Imper. 

reft 

Hiph. 

ay? 

2. m. 





’idy 

uoibn 





2-/ 

Hiph. 





Plur. 

2. m. 

Pi. 

•>33G?3 




Hiph. Q33n 

Impf 

3. m. 


77?? 3h<£t 

n<&T 

Pi. 33C&? 

m.,:. 



1W >‘4i: 

H3(&T 



3./ 


m? Hiph. 

mtjfwri 




2. m. 


33<$$?,,n 

n^y.ri 

Hiph. 

33tf^ri 

nnyri 

2-/ 





Pi. □ , D3p 

1. c. 


77V$ 33<£-)S 

3?¥.$ ? n<£; x 

n3(J-,; n 


3"??: 

Plur. 

3. m. 


Pi. Pi. 3mcfcp 

n3(&sr 

Pi. 333 <£?’ 


2. m. 

1. c. 


33<jf#3 

n3$$n 


tmn 


4 Gesenius, F. W. (2003). Gesenius' Hebrew grammar (E. Kautzsch & S. A. E. 
Cowley, Ed.) (2d English ed.) (Page 497). Bellingham, WA: Logos Research 
Systems, Inc. 




